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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  OF  EUROPE; 


SINCE  the  commencement  of  the  Fic^ich  Revelation,  the  passing' 
events,  highly  important  as  they  ha?e  been  in  their  immediate,  and  more 
so,  as  they  probably  will  be,  in  their  remote  conseqaences,  have  defeatod 
both  the  hopes  and  the  expe^tions  of  the  wisest  statesmen  and  most  exw 
perienced  generals,  and  have^  indeed,  baffled  all  the  e£brts  of  human  uu 
gskcity  and  foresight.  Arguments  from  the  past  to  the  future,  the  surest 
guides  to  right  and  just  conclusions  in  forriner  times,  have  proved  fa  tile 
and  deceptive ;  and  even  thc^most  legitimate  dedudions  of  the  most  subtle 
and  acute,  as  well  as  of  the  most  sober,  reasoners,  have  been  nearly  as 
fallacious  as  the  dreams  of  a  visionary  !  The  task  of  the  historian  is  thus 
reduced  to  the  simple  narration  of  political  and  military  occurrences,  and 
to  the  attempt  to  trace  their  causes.  A  melancholy  task^  alas  !  it  is.  For 
where  is  hd  to  look  for  symptoms  of  that  wisdom  in  cooncil>  or  of  that 
vigour  in  adion,  the  union  of  which  has  raised  kingdoms  and  states  to* 
the  utmost  pitch  of  prosperity,  and  grandeur,  and  renown  f  The  only 
quarter  in  which  either  of  these  means  of  successful  exertion  is  to  be  found, 
is  that  in  which  it  is  exclusively  employed  for  the  most  wicked  purposes 
of  subversion,  devastation,  treachery,  and  destrudlion. 

Scarcely  four  months  have  elapsed  since  a  military  nation  appeared  in 
arms  against  the  ferocious  Usurper^  who,  after  having  reduced  twenty 
millions  of  Frenchmen  to  a  state  of  the  most  abje^  slavery,  has  avowed 
his  determination  to  place  the  rest  of  the  Continent  on  the  same  footing. 
The  King  of  Prussia  had,  €ver  since  his  accession  to  the  throne,  displayed 
the  most  pusilknimotu  spirit ;  and  had  pursued  a  course  of  policy  the 
most  tortuoos,  and  the  most  selfish.  With  an  imbecility  that  was 
proof  against  daily  experience,  and  that  shut  its  eyes  against  convi^ion 
which  flashed  upon  them  from  every  quarter,  he  vainly  imagined  that,  by 
conniving  at  the  constant  encroachments  of  the  French  upon  all  the  neigh-i 
bouring  States,  he  would  noc  only  ensure  hcs  own  safety,  but  gain  soipe 
territorial  acquisitions,  which  would  increase  both  his  revenue  ^nd  his 
power.  Mistaken  nian !  fiy  what  infatuation  could  be  be  led  to  exped 
that  he  alone  woukl  be  secure  from  the  rage  of  that  revolutionary  Mon. 
ster,  whose  pestiferous  breath  had '  poison^  and  laid  waste  all  the  sur. 
rounding  countries  ?  Bat  ^uo*  Deus  ^ouit  ptrderepriui  demntat.  The  his. 
tory  of  the  last  sixteen  years  must  have  convinced  every  other  man  in' 
Eurone,  not  only  of  the  absolute  inutility  of'  concession  to  tpverty  but  of 
its  direct  tendency  to  accelerate,  the  devastating  vengeance  of  the  san. 
guintry  Corsican.  There  have  been  other  Princes,  indeed,  who  have 
aifted  as  if  they  had  not  been  so  convinced  ;  but  their  condu6l  may  reason. 
ably  be  referred  to  a  difierent  cause  ;  and  the  Prussian  Monarch  may  be 
truly  said  to  have  exhibited  a  solitary  instance  of  blindness,  as  wilful  in 
^tself,  as  fatal  in  its  consequences.  So  long  as  the  overwhelming  torrent 
limited  its  destruAive  ra^  to  the  «d^solation  of  other  States,  he  contem. 
plated  the  8|>reading  mischief  without  a  sigh.  It  approached  nearer  and 
nearer ;, — still  did  he  make  no  efibrt  to  oppose  it  : — ^he  was  passive,  nay, 
worse  than  passive ;  bemuse  his  ina^vity  increased  the  devouting  aA^^^^ 
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cftheeoemy.     But  when  he  feund  it^  at  last,  advancing^  rapidly  ad- 
Tandngy  toward  that  territory  which  had  been  assigned  hin  as  the  reward 

of  his  wretched  policy,  the  grovelling  spirit  of  interest  did  that  wjiich  no 
sense  of  honour,  no  principle  of  jussioe,  no  motive  even  of  self-preserva. 
don,  had  proved  adequate  to  t&&. ; — it  opened  his  eyes  to  the  truths 
which  had  been  often  sounded  in  hb  ears  ;-^it  made  him  sensible  of  his 
own  situation  ;-^it  exposed  to  htm  the  dangers  which  threatened  bins  on 
every  side  ;-«-and  it  roused  his  torpid  atKl  -inanimate  soul  to  exertions  be. 
coming  the  nation  which  he  governed,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  adequate 
to  the  alarming  exigency  of  the  6ase»    All  Europe  now  re-echoed  the  deep 
note  of  |>reparation,  which  was  heard  from  one  extremity  of  the  Prussian 
doqunions  to  the  other.     A  military  natioii  in  arms — a  people  apparently 
united,  and  breathing  the  most  fervent  devotion  to  their  King — troops  in 
the  highest  state  of  discipline,  and  commanded  by  veterans  who,  to  the 
pradical  knowledge  which  they  had  derived  from   the  memorable  cam* 
ptigns  of  the  great  Frederic,  joined  the  theoretical  wisdom  so  abun- 
dantly  to  be  reaped  from  a  steady  and  close  contemplation  of  the  new  tac- 
tics,  and  revolutionary  operations,  of  modern  France ; — these  were  cir- 
cumstances, well  calculated  to  inspire  the   most  sanguine  hopes,  and  to 
jpstify  the  most  flattering  expedUtions.     At  this  crisis  it  was  naturally 
to  be  inferred,  that  Prussia  would  carefully  compare  her  means  of  resist. 
aRce  with  the  means  of  attack  about   to  be  opposed  to  her.     She  must 
.  liave  known  that  it  was  her  firtty  so  would  it  be  her  laft^  struggle  with- 
the  general  Usurper  4  consequently,  that,  she  was  not  to  fight  for  any 
portion  of  her  territory,  but  for   her  political  existeiice ;  and  that  she 
nost  either  secure  vidory,  or  submit  to  annihilation.     W  ith  this  know- 
ledge, then,  was  it  too  much  to  expe^  ihat  she  would  call  forth  all  ^he 
icsouroes  of  the  state,  all  the  energies  of  the  people^-that  she  would  em- 
ploy, in  short,  her  whole  physical  strength  in  the  oontestr 

The  army  which  she  marched  against  the  enemy  ^as  certainly  most 
frrmidablej  as  well  from  discipline  as  from   numbers^     It  was  also  most  * 
ably  comnianded,'  and  had  taken  the  field  in  ^ime — aii:  ad  vantage  .of  no. 
small  importance,  if  duly  improved.     But  instead  of  improvirg  it,  she  • 
wholly  threw  it  away.     Instead  of  attacking  the  detached  parts  of  the 
French  army  beforejhey  had.  formed  into  one  coropad  mass,  as  she  bad 
foquent  opportunities  of  doing-rshe  halted*,  as  it   were,  to  give  them 
time  to  form  ;  nay,  she  went  even  farther  ;  aiKl^^rtiiin  as  thefa^t  is,  \yo$^ 
ferity  will  scarcely  credit  it,  sh^?  publicly  proclaimed- the  day  on  which 
the  would  begin  her  military  operations,  and  befpte  which,  no   measure 
of  hostility  would  be  attempted  by  her.    .There  is,soaiethii>g  so  extta- 
ordinary,  so  much  out  of  the  usual  course  of  things,  in  this  pioceedirlg, 
that  the  mind  in  attempting  to  discover  the  cause,  of  it,  is  lost  and  be- 
wildered in  the  fruitless  search.     It  must  be  supposed,  that  the  King, of 
Trossia  thought  his  army  invincible,  and  that  he  was  marching  to  cerfisin. 
conquest; — and  that,  therefore,  this  siotice  to  the  enemy  was  a  proof  of, 
forbearance  and  of  magnanimity  thai  would  extout  the  admiration  of  the 
present  age,  and  tend  to  immortalize  his.  name,  while  it  expof>ed  hiro  to 
no  risk  whatever.     On    this  supposition  alone,  not  very  favourable,  it 
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4igi»9  to  give  them  time  to  reconnoitre  the  strength  and  distribalton  of 
his  f<(tpeS;  and  to  unite  and  consolidate  their  ownj  was  an  ad  so  unprece. 
dented  in  the  annals  of  human -^warfare,  so  utterly  irreconcileable  with 
any  known  or  concei Table  principles,  of  human  adlion,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  refer  it  to  any.  other  causes.     There  was,,  indeed,  in  all  probability, 
-another  motive  for  such  forbearance,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  con. 
stttuent  part  of  the  efficient  cause  of  his  condu^  on  this  occasion.     He 
might  think,  that   by  assuming  a  more  formidable  attitude  than   that 
which  he  assumed  the  year  before,  he  might  frighten  his  enemy  into  more 
important  concessions,  and  might  gain  tor  himself  more  considerable  ac. 
qoisitions  of  territory  than  he  had   then.     He  wa$  not  aware  of  the  im^ 
mense  diflFerence  of  his  situation  in  1805  and  in  1806.     At  the  former  pe- 
riod, previous  to  the  battle?  of  Austerlitz,  he  held,  as  it  were,  the  fate 
of  Europe  in  his  hands.     Cn  hiih  it  depended  whether  the  sanguinary  Ruf^ 
fiani  who  had  usurped  the  throne  of  the  fiourbons  and  the  power  of  Char, 
lemagne,  should  extend  the  limixs  of  his  sway  by  new  triumphs,  or  should 
perish  in  disgrace.     Buonaparte  Icnevv  that  tl^e  gallant  Archduke  Charles 
was  on  his  rear,  rapidly  advancing  from  I^ajy  with  a  [X)werful  army,  de- 
voted to  their  chiefj  and  undismayed  by  defeat.     In  his  front  waa  the 
united  force  of  Austria  and  Russia,     Thus  situated,  and  trembling  for  hit 
existence,    the  wily  Usurper  cunningly  appeal^  to  the  low.minded   ar- 
bition  and  avarice  of  his  Prussian  Majesty  ;  and  while  he  bribed  him  to 
ina6livity,  hk  doomed  him  to  dishonour.     Hanover  waa  the  bribe  which 
will  stamp  the  Prussian  name  with  indelible  infamy  to  tlie  remotest  poste* 
rity.     But  far  different  was  the  relative  situation  of  Prussia'and  France 
in  the  autumn  of  1806  ;  then  France  had  no  enemy  to  encounter  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  but  Prussia  herself.     All  the  difficulties  of ,  the  pre. 
ceding  year  had  vanished,  and  h^r  undivided  force,  if  allowed  time  to 
colleft  it,  could  be  turned  against  her  only  enemy.     This  it  was  the  bus:* 
ness  of  Prussia  to  prev^ent  j — this  Priissia  had  tlie  power  to  prevent;  but 
by  the  gross  misconduft  before  noticed,  she  did  not  prevent  it.  She  suf- 
fered France  to  assemble  her  arinies  ;  she  allowed  her  to  chose  her  points 
of  attack  ;  she  left  her  to  ^"x  the  day  of  battle.     When  that  fatal  day  ar» 
rived,  the  very  spirit  of  anarchy  appears   to  have  pervaded  the  Prussian 
•Tanks  ; — there  was  no  lixed  plan  of  defence,  or  of  attack  ;  there  was  no 
concert  or  co-operation  between  the  diffrent  divisions  of  the  army  ;  but 
all  seems  to  have  been  left  to  chance,  and  all  was,  accordingly,  lost.  Nor 
had  Frederic  William  even  the  melancholy   consoiatiop  of  Francis  the 
First,  to  be  enabled  to  say,  Toui  est  ferdu^  hors  l*hoftMt$r,     It  was  noti^ 
that  the*  absence  of  all  foresight,  prudence,  and  diiicretion,  from  the  Prus. 
5ian  councils  became  mr>re  m^^nlfest  than  ever,  in  the  operations  which  prei, 
ceded  the  defeat  at  Auerstadt ;  so  manifest,  indeed,  were  lAity^  as  almost 
to  justify  suspicions   of  treachery  in  xhQ  leading  members  of  the  cabinet. 
The  possibility  of  a  def(^at  seems  never  to  have  ent?red  into  the  calcuJa,: 
tions  of -these  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  nations ;  since  no  precautions  whatever 
bad  been  adopted,  ho  means  devised,  for  collecting  the  scattered  remains 
of  the  army,  for  securing  their  retreat,  or  for  enabling  them  to  make  a 
farther  stand  against   the  enemy.    In  a  word,  the   battle   of  Auerstadt 
was  suflfered  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy,     Some  sub- 
sequent skirmishes  took  place,  in  which  the  Prussians  proved  wha.t,  if 
^bly  commanded  and  judiciously  led,  they  were  capable  of  doins  >  ^^ 

.    ^    they 
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ihey  pnAf  senred  to  incieafc  the  effusion  of  blood,  watlioat  iiopeding  tW 
progiiess  ibf  the  foe*    Fortrest  after  fortress  was  reduced ;  and  nochiiig 

like  ^o  army  appe^A-ed  to  oppose  the  advancing  enemy,  who  marched  to 
the  capital  withooc  resistance.  Weak,  wavering,  and  timid,  the  Prusaian 
Monarch  now  hastened  to  dispatch  his  trusty  Ambassador,  LuGchesini, 
W  the  ferocions  Conqoeror  with  proposals  for  peace,  which  were  reje^ed 
with  soom ;  and  Frederic  William  was  compelled,  in  spite  of  himself, 
iD prolong  acontest  which  he  should  never  have  begun,  without  a.preTious 
4etermination  not  to  sheath  the  sword  until  the  objed  for  v^hich  he  h^d 
drawn  it  had  been  obtained. 

.  It  ts  not  the  least  unaccountable  part  of  his  Preissian  Majesty 's'condu^, 
that,  with  a  certainty  of  assistance  and  co-operation  from  the  gallant  P.m* 
peror  of  Russia,  he  should  have  rushed  forward  to  meet  the  enemy  alone, 
instead  of  adding  on  the  defensive  until  the  arrival  of  his  Allix^s.  It  has* 
been  asserted,  indeed,  and  with  a  great  shew  of  truth,  that  the  minister 
to  whom  the  dispatches  for  the  Imperial  Alexander  had  been  entrusted, 
and  which  were  intended  to  accelerate  the  in^irch  of  his  troops,  purposely 
kept,  them  back  so  long,  <<s  to  make  their  arrival  impo&sible-in  tin^e  to 
prevent  the  French  from  taking  possession  of  the  Prussian  rapital.  If 
this.  However,  were  the  Jiidt,  it  does  not  exempt  the  King  from  merited 
censurc^-for  his  temerity  ah.i  impiudence  in  the  first  instance,  and  for  his 
weakness  and  meanness  afterwards.  He  ought,  assuredly^  either  to  bave 
aecnred  the  assistance  of  Russia  before  he  opened  the 'campaign^*  or  to 
have  taken  such  measures  as  would  a^rd  him  the  fairest  prospect  of  sue- 
ccsf,  unsupported  by  allies,  and  render  a  dtffeat  at  least  reparable.  But 
be  omitted  every  precaution  which  wisdom  and  prudence  suggested ;  and 
'  |he  want  of  principle  which  had  marked  his  whole  co^nduA  previous  to 
this  disastrous  war,  has,  through  his  own' subsequent  imbecility^  beefi 
pooished  as  it  deseirved^  exhibiting,  as  has  been  trulv  remarked,  at  otKO 
a  memorable  example  to  other  princes,  and  a  signal  instance  of  retributive 

justice.  ^  .  ^ 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  remind  the  reader,  that,  in  this  instance,  as  in 
almost  every  ot){er,  it  v^asnot  so  much  to  their  own  strength,  ability,  and 
coorage,  tlcit  the  French  were  indebted  for  success,  as  to  the  weakness, 
and  infatuation  of  their  enemies.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
his  own  fate  will  impress  on  the  mind  of  tlie  Prussian  Monarch  that  lesson 
which  he  has  failed  to  imbibe  from  the  fate  of  otherss;  and  that  hencreforth' 
he  will  not  only  be  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  no  throne  can  be  safe  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  prescut  revolutionary  government  of  France,  but 
pc^p^jred  to  ^  t?i  strid  conformity  with  such  an  acknowledgment,  should 
the  fortune  of  war  leave  it  in  his  power  to  ad  at  ail.  Indeed  the  late  con. 
ia^  of  Frederic  William  appears  to  justify  this  hope ;  for,  since  the 
approach  of  the  Russians,  he  has  assoroed  a  more'dignified  and  becoming 
tone;  he  has  rejcdeid  the  insolent  proposition  of  Buonaparte  for  a  truce; 
and  has  declared  th^t  he  will  conclude  no  peace  but  in  conjun^i:>n  with 
his  august  Ally.  This  U  the  language  of  a  King  ^  and  if  he  have  learned 
wisdom  and  firmness  in  the  school  of  ^^ef^'i^y*  he  will  have  reason  to 
xe^onthe  d^y  ofhisdeftikt  at  Au^ntadt  :.£  tb^  °^ost  propitious  day  of  his 
life.  ^^ 

After  the  peace  of  ^^z\^fg,   the    ;  ,      //oits  of  Austrian  weakncsa 
and  of  Frass/aa  tregchery^  //.^  B-CssiaJ^ljlt  ^^rOti  true  to  the  principle* 


^ 
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9mA  M  odiwsljr  M>wsmcd  lt»  condoa^  avowed  Jik  dUporfuM  19 
Wing  forward  the  wkole  fiirce  ef  hit  vasi  eo^piisey  in  d^&ncf  of  tbe  i^* 
Mini  o££^ope#n  uwkfiendence,  and  in  reaistm^  the  further  eiicroidi* 
IMti^of  ^  xotimmi^toimYt  whenever  a  dtaposition  shoold  he  manifest^ 
hy^  other  posters  to  concur  in  the  executbn  of  so  noble  a  plan.  Wanting 
iiM^defimce  for  \m  own  dominioitti  he  looked  ivot  for  any  accession  of  terriW 
ilocjr ;  not  seeking  for  cooque$r,  he  was  not  dismayjed  by  defeat  \  not  intl* 
il^ated  by  disaster^  he  sought  not  to  4^Iine  the  conflid ;  nor  did  he  »•  ' 
linqqi^  the  &eid  yntil  the  pow^r  to  which  he  had  ^ded  as  ally,  haA 
Miea^bcdtbe  4wprd>  ^nd  submitted  t«  an  biimiUating  ind  degrading  pearu* 
,H^,irafftAe«efi>«eif»»ilyprepaisd  to  redeem  his  pledge^  by  obeying  toe  caU 
«f  iS:uss|a;  apd  bad  that  call  been  made  iti  time,  Berlin  had  been  safie^ 
JooaafMir^e  had  boen  checked  in  his  vi^noos  career,  and  the  French  h^ 
heeq^xpi^cdfrom  Getmany.  This  is  not  the  dedu^Hon  of  a  sophist ;  it  ia 
4)9t^lhejreiisoning^f  a'i»eddot  I  bat  a  self-evident  .£ad.  Foi  c^n  it  hP 
•dliHed  by  the  PKisC^^oiifident  political  sceptic,  that  the  presence  of  .etghtjf 
4b$injS|iQd.&u^sisQ«  at  the  battle  of  Anerstadt,  woxdd  have  decifjiBd  the 
.fiiiejpf  .the^day  in  farour  of  the  Allies  \  or  that  thetotaidefrat  of  the  French  . 
Wo^ld  Wve:  rendered  ^Kar  expulsion  faom  Gerooany  a  matter  of  facility  2 
SdU  it  KiU  jie  left  bn  subsequent  events  to  decide^  whether  the  absence  of 
ibe  Rmsia^ns  at  die  opening  of  tjie^ampaigfi,  bexeaily  a  cause  (or  lameiu 
Nation  or  jmu  They  ^ae  aow  6^iqg  nearer'  to  their  own  countryt 
ilWieiiQe  rfriaforcmeRl^  can  sfKedily  he  aeot,  and  consequently,  in  c^se  of 
.d^eAt,  .their  kiss  may  be  sMie  vastly  ncfudred,  and  their  retreat  moae 

£i|t  fh^  po^t  ifloportaot  adtantage  derLired  from  the  transfer  of  the 
fosaerOf  action. from  ishe  b^tidEsof  tke  Rkmt  to  those  pf  the  VUtdaj  is  the 
.imneitfe^dijstance  to.whioh  it  throws  .the  Usarper  &om  the  seat  of  his  j^o. 
ymmmt  9xA  ihe  source  of  hia  power*  ^Ttstrue,  thatiie  has  left  no 
adive^^ittmy  behind  him;  but  ^tis  equally  true,  that  he  Jias  noting  .but 
4M)tftd  ftieods,.  discontented  Allies,  and  murmuring  v^sals,  hetween' 
•JUa^s^^ad  France*  IS^  in  presumptuous  relianoe  x>n  his  past  fortunes,  or 
lOiVtthe  tcaappNTof  his  name,  he  dare  to  leave  the  intermediate  States,  and 
his^own  territory,  unawed  by  the  presence  of  his  troops,  in  order  to  draw 
JUI  immense  force  in  to*  Poland,  he  wiir  indeed  f' have  set  his  lile  upon  a 
,C9K,^'«nd  «be  "  must  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die."  But  even  then  RU8« 
fia,  yrith  ibhe  assistance  which  Prussia,  in  her  fallen  state;  can  supply,  will 
he\ab}e  tacope  with  him.  lodeed  the  military  force  of  Russia  i»,  at  least, 
^ual  CO  that  of  France ;  atid  no  danger  can  accrue  to  her  from  drajfving  the 
.C^rnsons  from  her  di^rent  fortresses,  and  from  leaving  her  territory  ' 
mtl^Ut  tlSoops ;  wbeceas  Buonaparte,  by  such  condu^d^,  would  be  exposed 
4p.tbe4n(|st  imminent  danger.  Besides,  if  he  were  to  sustain  a  signal  de. 
ifeatin  Pc^iuidt  it  would  be  a  matter  of  extreme  diificuky  to  repair  his 
:lwe9,  Qi jcvento  secure  his  retreat,  in  an  enemy's  country. 

J(t  ^in^  tlus  quarter  then,  and  ^bln  these  veircumstances,  that  a  r^ayof 
.  .^fltfort  4^  perceptible  aa^idst  the  ^^oeial  glcjom.  Whether  it  portend 
^QUd  4ir.evil,  it  w  not  for  man  %q  decide.  Bil*  itls  rhfe  province  of  man 
to  ii^  from  ei^ia^fl^  circumstances  probable  fa^s  ;  aud  certainly  the  pre^^ 
a9»siite.43f  thifiga,'the  felative  situation  of  tjie  Belligerent  Powers,  tlje. 
4M]9iideca40n  of  dK!ir4ifEer«ftt  views,  means,  a^  resources— ail  combine 
.ta.«iu£tiuii  ddie  hpp^  i^K  the  xareer  ^f  aucoesaful  riliaoy  is  Abottttb  be 

^#».  voL.icxv,  b  ^  checjted; 
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cYM9ek«<ly  aind  that  ihc  ini^trumeitit  of  retribarhre /justice  infii^led  6&  M1M9 
will  himself  experience  its  dreadful  eiB?ds  in  his  turn.  ' 

The  Rassians  come'  not  into  the  6eld  an  inexfierilmced  band,  ttrangen 
to  modem  tactics,  or  unused  to  mod.rn  warfare  ;  ilwy  have  fought  with  ' 
the  French  in  Italy ,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Germany  ;  they  have  de- 
feated  them  with  interior  nuu:bcrs ;  they   were  never  defeated  by  them 
•%rfth  equal  numbers!    The  brave  followers  of  Suwarrow  made  the  in*ymeiUe 
wrmy  of  Italy  fly  before   them  ;  apd   the   recoUediion  of  their   gallant 
•achteyeroents  will,  we  trust,  animate  their  country  men,  impire  them  with 
41  noble  spirit  of  emulation,  and  lead  rbem  to  exaA  severe  vengeancei  ic 
.tbo  morasses  ot  Poland,  for  the  defeat  which  they  soatained  in  the  p^ina 
'Of  Moravia*     They  are  commanded   by  veteran  leaders^  whocombttie 
with  the  discretion  of  age  all  the  vigour  and  ftrnmess  of  youth  ;  by  gene* 
/      'faU  Who  are  conversant  with  the  new  mode  of  fighting  introduced  by  the 
French,  who  are  perfeAly  acquainted  with  the  country »  and  who  hava«^ 
full  knowledge  of  the  strength  and  Resources  of  the  enemy «     To  the^e  ad. 
vantages  they  ^dd  another  of,  at  least,  equal  importfuice :  both  olBcels 
and  troops  are  proof  against. that  pecfidy,  fraud,  and  corruption^  which 
hare  becai  such  potent  instruments   in  the  handt  of  their  prants^  the 
French*     Treachery  is  as  much  unknown  in  the  Russian  ranks  as  cowar* 
dice*    Hon^r  binds  the  officer,  and  duty  secures  the-  soldier.     From  an 
.enemy^  so  composed,  every  thing  of  which  courage,  united  with  prudence 
and  perseverance,  is  capable,  may  reasonably  be  expelled.     None  oL  that 
'inbumMn  comrtesy^  none  of  that  barbarous  liberality f.  none  of  that  nmr/ ^« 
bearauce^  which  so  strongly  marks  the  other  opiy>nent«  of  the  murderous 
r  hordes  of  modem  Gaul,  and  which  constitutes  the  tinsel  frippery  of  war, 
iiKill  be  displaced  by  this  bold  and  hardy  race,  wbo,  with  minds  uncon* 
>  tsminafed  by  the  vicious  reinements  of  the  South,  still  think  rebellion  a 
•  crime,  and  regicide  a  sin;  who. still  dare  to  pantsh  murder,  by  whosso* 
.  ever  committed,  and  to  retaliate  even  upon  Frenchmen. 

Buonaparte,  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  dictating  such  a  peace 
at  Berlin  as  would  eft^tually  retider  the  King  of  Prussia  hi»  vassal,  and  ' 
secure  the  succession  to  one  of  his  own  spurious  breed,  beg?ns  at  length 
vto  be  sensible  of  the  danger  to  which  he  is  exposed.  -  Having  advanced 
..into  the  heart  of  Poland,  -he  no  doubt  hoped,  by  a  display  of  his  rey^« 
,  tienary  skill,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  trusty  agent  Kosciusko,  to  raise  a 
rebellion  throughout  the  country,  and  to  establish  ^  new  kingdom  for  the 
youngest  of  his  low.born   family.     But  various  causes,  which  common 
sagacity  might  have  foreseen,  ha\*e  combined  to  frustrate  his  benevolent 
efforts.  '  In  the  first  place,  the  Poles,  unfortunately  for  the-Arch-Usurper^ 
.  have. been  governed,   since  the  partition  of  their  country,  with  in&iitely 
\  flJOre  mildness,  justice,  and  humanity,  than  they  had  ever  experiencwl 
'  4indfcr  tb^ir  former  bastard  mon,irchv,  and,  assuredly,   more'  than   the 
French  themselves,  or  jioy  of  their  tributary  states,  experience  under  the 
bnrrgnfaUt  J€\%Ti  of  \htt  merc^ul  Napoleone  ;  ot  c<'Urse,  they  are  not-^uite  s© 
willing  to  exercise  the  jh^  rigijft  /  imurrtSiiony  i\%  t\\h  general  gu«rdiaa 
«  of  the  rights  and  libertiics  of  Kurope  had  been  led  10  believe.     Sccondly» 
.  the  Russians -have,  very  properly,  declared,  that  any  of  the  Poles^  suh-. 
jf6U  €£  Alexander,  who  shall   take  up  arms,  or  join  the  French^  ^hnli 
'  assoiedly  meet  tht  pauishmcDt  of  death :  hence  fear  renders  those  obedient 
\  n\it$  sftoH^atioo  wiii  box  seftul«.     ^tj^  lastly », Buonaparte  11^  m^M  ot^ 

\       -  .    cKoiiinf 
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ftuMog^gmtifwllfiKQ^  wliich  would  exumd  to  A^stmnifekiidt 

U^t  the  fimporpr  of  Aastria  should  take  uiobnfe  at  hit  condudt^  and  jd^ 
Tanoe  kk  atpy  on  fait  rear. 

-'All  tiiese  fiatiural  impeduiienta  to  the  completion  of  his  granddesigo^ 
tfe  tofrerine  genius  of  Napoleone  did  not  stoop  to  consider ;  buoyed- tip 
bjr  vanityi  filiated  with  success,  inflexible  in  his  purpose^  ^nd  re&olved 
«n  the  attainment  of  his.end^  at  whatever  cost,^  he  rushes  impetuously  for- 
waidy-  and  a^s  as  if  he  thought  that  vidtory  wa9  not  figurativelyt-  buC 
iiterally,  chained  to  his  car.  Hence  it  is  that  he  is,  at  this  moiyieat^ 
placed  in  a  situation  of  such  extreme  peril,  that  nothing  but  the  most 
eiCtraoK^naryJniatuatiqn,  the  most  stupid  insensibility,  on  the  part  of  the 
;kading  Powers  of  i^urope,  can  possibly  save  him  from  destrudion.  He 
{iesume^.on  that  infatuation,  on  that  iiisensibility.  His  presumption,  it 
auist  be  confessed,  is  not^  unjustified  by  past  eventi's  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
»lbat  the  same  grounds  for  it  will  not  always  subsist,  and  that  he  will 
^•oft  be  {dunged  iota  that  abyas  to  which  his  boundless  oppression,  and 
his  enoriBOiiS'CrinieS)  sbould'long  since  have  consigned  iiim. 

If  thelfeeble  miiid  of  Hi^  Austrian  Emperor  would  enable  him  to  appse« 
t&te  the  advantage  of  his  present  situation,  and  to  discharge  that  duty 
which  he  oweetb  himself,  to  his  subjeds,  and  to  posterity,  he  might  be. 
eama  the  political  saviour  of  Europe.     We  cannot  chink  so  meanly  of  himt 
at  to  admit  the  supposition  that^iis  present  ina^ivity  is  the  efl^d  of  a  just 
.lesentipent  for  the  perfidious  conduct  of  Prusaia,  under  similar .  circum* 
tt|nees,  in  i  Soj:*  We  rather  ascribe  it  to  ti  timid  policy,  a  too  acute:  sense 
^of'ptsf'tittaMera],  «ad  a  mistaken  prudence.  His  experience  of  the  imiform 
.  coffdoft  of  BuDiiaparte,   ^nd  the  recent  fate  of  Pruosia,  should  convin^ 
hkn>notQi^y  of  the  inutility  of  such  forbearance^  bi^t  of  its  dangerous 
and  evea  fatal  tendency.     So  long  as  the  Usurper  sliali  dread  his.interfe^ 
lenct  witlr  the  present  war,  so  long  will  he  flatter  him  with  expectations, 
aad  allure  him  by  promises.     But  the  tx^omtnt  the  necessity  for  such  afield 
mddnesa  shall  cease  to  exist  \  the  moiuent  be  shall  have  either  subdued  or 
pacified  his  present  enemies  \  he  will  issue  his  imperious  mandate  to  A^u* 
stria,  and  thefirst  refusal  of  implicit  obedience  will  be  the  signal  of  attack. 
We  have  -a  better lOpinion  of  the  gallanf  people  who  are  ^ubjedt  to  the 
House  of  Austria,  particularly  of  the  brave  Hungarians,  than  to^ believe 
that  they  will  fall  an  easy:  prey  to  any  assailant,  however  fierce  or  how- 
ever potent^  •   Bat  certainly  Austria,  left,  with  contraded  territory,  and 
r  diminished  resources,  alone  to  oppose  the  whole  power  of  France  and  her 
•  numeroQ^  Vassals,  will  have  considerable  difficulty  in  supporting  th^  con. 
test,  M)d  wil^  be  e^qppsed  to  extreme  danger. 

Itiaon  this  system  of  separate  warfare,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  that 
Bttc^parte  depends  for  the  establishment  of  an  udi versa!  monarchy.     He 
has- laboured  evei:.  since  he  seised  the  reins  of  goverometit  in  France^  and 
.  aka!  but  tdo  successfid^X  laboured  to  enforce  the  ancient  maxim,  di<yuie 
^imfemi^^^o  break  all  subsisting  alliances  between  the  di^Terent  Powers  ; 
to  detach  each  £rom  the  qther,  so  as  to  insulate  them  all ;  and  to  excite 
endfest  jeakmsy  aiid  mifttrust' between  them. '   It  w  jis  to  the  success  of  such 
.  ^efibiis  that  he  was  indebted'for  his  s^Tfety  first  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
and  i^orwaids,  at  that  of  Atierstadt :  in  the  foiiner  case  he  succeed^  ia 
»  prewmtiug  the  interposition ^f  Prussia ;  in  the  latter,  that  of  Austli^  i  and 
:  if  iibiftiuQiiirf  mt6^  «^  oootinue  to  be^  dupes  to  so  paltry  an  atti- 


operation  for.  the  general  good, — they  MvtV:>tlt^mi 'flrir  lit  «BMr 
ift^'er'lift^il.  Unwillifig^o  timte,  iftid  tfttalitlstb  <<S{f)6ie  Idfti  ^slnetf,  d^f 
Will,  4ncvitab1y«-itiTiless  the  hand  <tf  Pit)vide*H!eMnii?rfefie  tojwwiwi^-* 
fiM  ttne  byonc;  annlhtlir^ediby  hisYage,  '€(i•^/W^%■«^a^'by  his  >meiii;f« 

It  18^  ^htitf  peffe^fy  d^ar,  not  only  f^lrat  Vi  fyfitidfile  of  self.pfefervstifli 
Mrduld  letiid  the  Aastiian  Empetor  rk)  take  a  dedded  part  iin  the  pretent  w«4 ,  ^. 
Mt  that  thi^  is  the  precise  moment  when  he  tan  do  so  with  d&^;  naat 
|jy  ^Afilgin  concert  with  the  Kussians,  a  plan  of  operations  alight  te 
^rmed^  which  tronld  not  fail  Of  succesi^,  and  M»hich  would  enable  the  Al^ 
to  rescue  EoTope  from  the  degrading  shadcleswdtii^h 'have  been  so  long  uhn  ^ 
^sc?d'trp<On  her.  The  French  afnvy  is  now  oOMidtfrably  weakened  by  die 
^nt  o^ratk^n  df  want-^nd  dtsfcase;  preMid  vigOrdu»^y  in  imnt  by  the 

'  9l6sstansy  4ifith  an  Aostrian  fc^ee,  ^d^'the  doftimand  of  thftt  jiiilioiout 
iin8  sble  Genelral,  the  Archdtike  Ch&rl«/'1)<3rii»i>nfi;'0n  its^anks  oromaii' 
leari  it  mast  be  !fis;8t  dispersed,  and  ^t(^fw£^rl«  destroyed^     Premmi*!!^ 

-  -Afciiaftle  of  Austerlitz^  the  Xing  df  Pntesia  Wslb  sdlemnly  watnod  by  ..a 

"Writer  in  this  Work,  that  if* he  sttiieyed  'thtf^O|^rMitity  lor  iiescQfiig  <Ae 

-Btilvation  of  &ufO{)e  to  e^ape,  he  wcnld  never  •^eeovet  it ;  be^was  lardbr 

*toldy  that  he  vainly  flattered  himself  to  tecape  the  fangs  of  the  UaafpiT 

^by  foi^bearancedr  tronees^ioa';  'tfastt  sneh  condaft  taoghttnnnep  fsf  m^nmp 

'bin  ^that  it  would  ohly  cnsiiife  hhn  the  notable  privilege  vf  beaig  ooe^ 

"^tbe  Ust  ViAims  of  his  rage.    The  event  faas^too  dtfttly^vatilMtthefiv* 

^idibh.    To  the  Emperor  of  Austria  we  now  C6e'the<««aeMlBnMtoif 

%ngifitge  ;  if  -he  treat  It  #ifh  contempt;  if,  'ttnitfMytfacd  by  vxptriflMC^; 

Ife  pBMist  in  negleaing  fts'diaatefs,  h^,  Itke^his 'Pyassfcrn  «ietgliA>Mr^  will 

i&n  i^tfied  and  despised,    fidt,  k  is  to  be  hoped  tktft  fae  n^/n0C.ke 

fnflry  of  sUefa  fatal  neghfA ;  and  thit  i>he<oiiIy  ^iftiment  wiifob^^  wtfl 

isofierto  pteffitillti  his  mindi  'Will  be  the^sire  »f  proving bmad£*tvaniiy 

'of  the  elevated  station  kiVrhidi  it  hies  pkased  -the  Sttvrenie «9sapoM9r  ^ 

H^hrohe^^ttui  of  Kingdoms,  topla^  him;  byH^owinghimsetf  su^fior  to 

tiU  findings  of  resentme^  and  jealousy,  when'^atlcd  upon  tO'«$sert  the 

vighls  ^lits  insulted  ^vereignty,  and  to  defend  ihe  «lalm»  of  •ubfufMcd 

i^tz^,  ttruggling  for  Itted6m  against  the  general  oppres$or8  of  cbe  hmium 

•race.  ^  -^ 

Fhince,  meanwhile,  ^liM^ifs  the  ilrange  spe^acle  of  a  mili^juy  ^^ta«e> 
llfept  in  tubje^idn  solely  by  <hebjiyonet  aiid  the  sword,  dqstrted  by  brr 
Cdif^idr,  and  drained  of  her  troops,  to  calory  ^on  a  war  in  a  reaaote  i(iiar« 
ter  of  the  Continent.    With  a  Chi6f  ahiveisaUy  detested  (for  we  have 

S&od-anthbfjfy  fbt  asterting,  that,  frdm  dnc^rid  'of  Fitince  to  tbexicheft. 
aons^rte  h  e^ceerated  by  evety  cias^  and^eicript ion  of  his  people]^,  ated 
^arrouhded  by  powers  eager  to  ass^rrtfielr  eslaf«eipatio)rv'fromhts;faoiiyfke# 
Ae-FfiSfMfh  are  awed  by  a  ifervfl^  senat^^  jfid^^e^^^Aties^f  thett  Vynmt,' 
•ind  by  afcgton of  pelice  sptes,  wl)o  it\\,jJtc  'dt>tn«s*4c  prmcy^-taodafuiha*' 
oapital  cftlu^tmpitc  a  close  /Prison,  ^im   *^  -W^iele^oWitifty  oi«  vait>lnq«i'* 
sition.    Bat.by  whom,  iro^  by  w^ar,  .^  |P  •Jie  "ftelsWx»imngiia|ia»ia:4ai*ia* 
iri»  a  base -ae^iiiVscence in  nii  tte  mL^^^     i^igs  at  il»' Usukfierfs  fciMti«e^ 
*ai6bilf6n ;  ^nd  induced  to  .fttmhip^^?  J  J^  mI^  \Mt^eitr%^tlSi^w^WlM(!^^ 
tettotethtinto  ibtirpthtiti^jfid^p^^V^^  V^  ff")ifi«nswer  tothisi^'Ap^^ 
wouWi«adasmfo^&/rf<ify^„i^^^|J^   A.   ^^mKU^maiftittilitirfp  • 


xkat^to  fl^ucDi  teaiba  to  tfcmUfr  for  hi^  «xi^cnce«  ^l^  or  ^Se^  ta  (^9 
hiamtWp  th»t\hfam  liiipaUce  at  Jeilin  lie  thunders  out  his  9B?(licnA4f  %g?aiiist 
^  wbft^dafe  tadt$|>iitc  kic  muYers^l  4upfein»cy»    Ag^init  thiio^r^iy}  in 
l^ruoitbr^', wbick  seens  MOiauitly  !•  Jukiml  Ud  icmgin^tioiv  tq  hi|l()ie 
^hie^of  his^  datljimeditacioBs,  and  tb»  tgipic^of  his  nigHll;  dH^m^  is 
«UtJie  for/  of  Itis  t^indi^ve  md  relenifett  aiod  dire^ed;    Firsts  inya4u|g; 
Am  tcmtwry  of  neutrjd  3tkie»»  in  TiolatioB  of  tiie  Uw  of  lutions.  ^n^  pf 
««ery  rtgiit*  but  that  of  ptttAKr^  be  seizes  all  the  j^trodufttops  pf  (i^lish 
«aoiiladuiesy  or  of  the  £iiglisb  soil,  with  the  spirit*  and  vpith  t^e  n^pi^tjf, 
4tf  the  leader  of  a  desperate  banditti,  and  prohibits  their  future  inupprta|i^ 
iindtf  til*  severest  penalties.    Never^  since  the  fint  civilia^aiioQ  of  tl^  }^* 
■  •Parous  faordei  which  erai  monopoliaed  the  most  fertile  par(s  of  ^jiuop^  wf^ 
.  Ihs  qrfant^a  jnaximi^ 

.^  **  Sic  volo,  sic  jobeOy  stat  pro  ratione  voluntas^" 
••olblljrexeaiplified.    Next,  in  a  jpmroxysmof  impdient  rage»  ii6  4^1^8 
«11  the  ports  belonging  to  the  British  Mpoarchy  in  a  ffatc  rf  iibcJiq4f  9  ^» 
»ho  daiies  not  send  a  single  ihip  to  sea»  whose  vessels  aie  closely  inwf* 
aoned  la  his  harboors,.  and  who  cannot  .dispatch  a  cock-boat  beyond  t^|r 
mouths  without  the  permission  of  a  British  commander!  ihif,  ip4efi^  is 
iff&Mn  imieik  iiKdiSsu    RashTand  insc^nsate  Tyrant  i  tW  art  stiaivila|^  ly 
^he  acooaijxlishmiBat  of  adt  gteatly  bsyop4  tHy  hopes ;  to  attempt  4f<h^»t* 
vients  Moi«  gvfs^V  b^f^i"^  thy  power  1    Even  as  to  h|9  efforts  totally  fD 
Hcxdude  att  (ritisk  produce  from  the  por^s  of  the  Continentj  ha  wUI  $11^ 
lUMe  dsCciitty  than  he  experts  in  rendering  them  efeAuaL    Indeed  ^r 
that,  as  for  his  success  in  most  other  instances,  he  ami  be  int^ht^  i>W^ 
10^  weakliest  of  his  enemies  than  tQ  hi#  own  jst«en^th«<    Nur  is  he  fWi4» 
that  even  hie  sycflesf*  by  reducing  tbp$e  enemies  to  the  oecesuty  of  open* 
in^  mother  .chanaeis  for  thej^  commerj:e,  will  be-  less  detrimental  to  t^fi 
than  to  bia  OH^ft mtaeraUe  siibjei&$.     But  neither  the  interest  npr  (h^  hlip- 
finess  of  friends  or  of  foefhcanhaye  the  sipallest  influence  over  the  p|in^  c|f 
a  seaielesi  maraoder,  who  haa  the  profligate  impudence  to  proclaim  t^  ^ 
4VDrldhi$.i«iefftioiiia.iBestore  the  barbarism  of  the  early  aMe§,    |^  t|i|s 
vuffiap,.  who  ^i^litt^  h^ eansidered  as  a  general  outlaw,,  tor  who^  b^M  . 
ajvward  oopiht  to  be  o^ared  by  all  nauons  who  have  a  comn^on  intere&i  ip 
tiie4eM;ri«ftlOn  ^f  an  avoided  enemy  of  the  human  racci  spe^k  for  JlifQ^Jf* 

Inhismessiigetohis  Sinat^  from  Berlin,  of  theii^t  of  Noyemb^r^  hp 
say«,^  We«^veplafied  the  British  Islands  in  a  shte  of  blQickiid^»  ^pAf^r 
deoed  meaeuies  to  be  t^^vk  %%9MM>t  them  which  excjixe  a  struggle  ip  011^ 
hfart/*^  A  blessed  stiruggle  belweeu  fe^r  and  rqge  /  the  only  struggle  of 
which  that  heart  is  capabk  whertce  issued  the  bloody  mandates  which  Poor 
e%nedive  tboos«»d  Turks  u  jaSa  to  massacre,  in  cold  blood ;  afv^/nany 
teudeedsofFtieriehqien,  who^had-hravi^ly.fought^f/batiJef,  ti^^^mm\Y 
death  by  poison,  in  his  ccmrdiys^reat  from  fi.Qt^'rr4f^i%  .which  .$hou||d 
ke  engraven  ^  charai^ers  of  adapwity  M  affording  an  u^f^l  k«$09  ItP  ihfD 

Jie^nt  aee,  and  a  salutary  warning  to  future  times ! — <<  It  has  oost  ua 
Jjifait  (fi^vtB^ry^  fo  lendlJr  tte  liilere^t  of  private  individuals  dependent 


,>*tWl  ii)|,#.^  K'Jir     fciK'.^^i^      -^      ua 


•  NlHlM^iug  tb?.,Mftpi|5ur  tf)  refer  fo,  jve  cannot  ascertain  the  accuracy 
tf  ths  trariblationj  bui  we  incline  to.believe  that  the  passage  i&  not  acciL 
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on  the  dispatet  of  KiiTg»,  and,  ufttr  so  many  jion  tf  cMbutimf  U  firtMfW 
U  those  principles  ^ubich  cbara6ierize  the  bdrbarism  of  the  first  ages  of  nmtsoAi*" 
In  this  same  Qiessage  the  Usurper  declares  his  firm  cesolation  to  c6n. 
dode  no  peace  with  this  country^  and  npt  to  evacuate  the  Prussian  terri* 
tories,  until  we  shall  consent  to  restoite  the  Colonial  Possessiorn  which  we 
fiave  conquered  from  him  and  from  his  Vassals.  Here  again  he  displays  ' 
the  impotence  of  his  rage :  these  Colonies  he  can  never  wrest  from  Qs  ;  nor 
will  any  Minister  dare  to  restore  them/  without  either  the  restoration  of 
Lewis -the  XVlIIth  to  the  Throne  of  his  Ancestors,  or  the  lecuraof  the 
French  within  their  ancient  limits.  1  hrough  the  greater  part  of  this  mea. 
sage,  his  usual  .cant  of  lying' hypocrisy  is  manifest  ^-r-but  the  slavish  Se^ 
nate,  in  their  .answer,  exceed  their  master,  both  in  hypocrisy  and  in  inn- 
piety*  1  hcse  impious  minions  of  a  wretch  stained  with  more  crimes-  than 
ever  yet  debased  the  natureof  an  individual,  who  in. the  face  of  the  world 
renounced  the  blessed  Redeemer  of  mankind — addressedhim  in  the  language 
of  adoration,  and  even  of  horrible  blasphemyj  compare  him  to  that  R9» 
deemer !  There  is  not,  it  niay  boldly  be  averred,  in  any  othex^  nation  opoa 
earth,  a  body  of  men  who  would  set  their  hands  to  so  profane  a  compost- 
tion*  fiut  the  language  of  France  seems  to  be  the  native  language  of  sex;* 
▼iHty ;  as  Frenchmen  appear  to  delight  in  blasphemy.  .  It  may,  then» 
afibid  some  mortification  to  the  excessive  vanity  of  the  Corsican  to  leacnt 
that  the  addresses  to  his  worthy  predecessot^,  Robespierre,  the  hero  ofliis 
da3r,  were  equally  adulatory,  and  equally  blasphemous,  with  those  which 
have  been  direded  to  him.  The  same  ton^  and  the  same  spirit  inspired 
the  Republican  Frenchmen  of  1792  and  the  Imperial  Frenchmen  of  r8o6; 
By  the  former,  Robespierre  was' declared  to  be  ''  ausis  aimable  par  -son' cam 
rdBere  qu* admirable  par  ses  faleus  ;*^'-^**  un  bcmme  eminemment  iensibk, 
humain  et  biemfassant.**  One  while  he  was  termed  **  mon  afotre ;"  at  auoi 
ther,  */  le  mtssie  que  Veternel  nous  a  froptis  pour  reformer  toute  choseV^^ 
The  vile  Senators  of  Napoleone  cannot  go  farther ;  they  are  deprived  eveii 
o£  the  poof  merit  of  originality  ;  and  are  reduced  to  the  degraded  state  of^ 
servile  copyists ;  while  the  Usurper  himself  must  be  compelled  toac« 
knowledge,  that  all  his  exertions,  and  great  indeed  have  they  been,  V^ 
establish  his  pre-eminence  in  crime,  have  been  inadequate  to  ensure  lor 
his  vanity  a  ps*e.eminence  of  adulation  !  Any  analysis  of  the  Message  and 
of  the  Answer,  which  we  quoted,  and  which,  will  make  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  annals  of  revolutionary  France,  would  occupy  ii&ore  space  than,  consist* 
ently,  can  be  allotted  to  it  in  a  Cursory  Fiiiu.  The  task  too,  is* rendered 
in  some  measure  unnecessary,  by  the  unanimity  of  opinion  which,  hapftfly) 
prevails  at  present  in  Great  Britain,  respe^ing  the  principles  and  the  con- 
duft  of  the  government  of  Buonaparte.  -^  .  ' 

-  Unless  the  force  of  Russia,  united  with  the  scanty  remnant  of  the  Pruf- 
sian  axmy,  succei^d  in  completing  that  destru^ion  which  disease  has  begun, 
in  the  French  ranks ;  or,  at  least,  c^rry  on  a  most  a^ive  and  suecessfui 
warfait  during  the  winter,  the  advantages  which  the  Usurper  will  have 
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rately  given.  Probably,  instead  of  the  pains  of  a  ^iStoty^  we  should  read 
$bc  trouble  of  a  *vi£ioiy — ta  peine  d*um  ^sffglre:  .  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the 
passage,  as  it  stands  in  all  the  London  p^{w«'$.  is  scarcely  intelligible;  ,r 
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j^ned>  e^M  if  be  Ahall  be  olttinatdy  compelled  to  evacuate  the  coontxie*^ 
whi^h  he  now  occupies,  in  Poland  and  in  PruMia,  will  be  highly  ia^rUk* 
ant.  By  fixing  his  quarters  in  a  foreign  country,  he  pavs  and.subiists  his 
ttoo|>&.at  the  expence  of  the  eneo^y  ;  ^while  be  replenishes  his  exhauste4 
t/easom  hjr  unbounded  plunder.  It  is  this  system  of  making  their  enemies 
dei§nY  the  whole  cost  of  the  war,  which  has  been  pursued  by  the  French 
Generals  from  the  d^wn  of  the  Revolution  to  the  present  moment,  Ana 
so  long  as  they  shall  be  able  to  carry  it  on,  it  will  be  the  interest,  as  it 
w  the  policy  of  iheir Government,  towage  war  urith  all  the  Powers  of  th^ 
Cbntioent.  That  this  is  a  most  serious  evil,  will  not  be  disputed  ;-r-the 
/oiier  tQ^remofve  it  certainly  exists  ;  but  the  will  to  exercise  that  powcx 
ia  more  than  doubtful. 

Such  is  the  general  aspect  which  the  Continent  presents  at  the  opening 
ef  the  new  year ;  for  the  condu^  of  the  subordinate  States/*bf  HoUaiid 
^n  the  one  side,  and  Sweden  on  the  other,  the  former  exhibiting  a  low«   ' 
AervilCj  and  degraded  race,  subje^  to  the  will  of  a  lawless  upsurt,  the 
latter  exhibiting  the  noble  spedacle  of  a  bold  and  loyal  people,  seconding^ 
the  gallant  exertions  of  their  bigh-spiritcd  and  legitimate  Sovereign,  la 
comparatively  but  of  little  consequence,     fiut  there  exists,  or  rather  ther^ 
did  exist  anothei^  power,  which  in  better  days,  was  wont  to  set  an  exam, 
pie  to  the  Continental  states,  and  to  be,  in  some  sort,  the  arbiter  of  nations  ; 
-f-a  power  which,  evea  in  later  years,  had  displayed  her  generosity,  ma* 
nifested  her  prowess,  and  rendered  her  name  respe^ed. — T^  she  wa^ 
^vcmed  by  statesmen  of  comprehensive  minds,  and.  vigorous  intelleds^ 
who  had  the  wisdom  t^  conceive,  and  the  spirit  to  execute^' deeds  of 
noble  daring  and  of  high  empri?ie/'   Alasj  how  are  the  mighty  fallen!  lo 
vain  we  cast  our  eyes  around  us  to  descry  this  power  ; — she  mocks  our 
sight ;  she  eludes  our  grasp ;  bur,  in  her  stead  uprises  Tnodfr^  Britain^  .  In 
truth,  ir  is  impossible  to  recognii^e,  in  the  public  cotidu^  oY  the  British 
Oovem^i^nt,  during  the  last  nine  months,  that  power,  which,  under  the 
luminous  guidance  of  a  Chatham  or  a  Pitt,  made  her  thunders  resound  in 
f very  <{Kfirt6r-of  the  globe,  and  es^ta'^lisbed -Her  ascendancy  in  every  Court 
in  Eurbpo»    On  the  aGcesi>ion  of  the  present  Ministers  to  the  government  of 
the  oountry,  it  was  promised  by  the  former  Condudor  of  the  political 
liepar^meRfof  this  wprk,  to'indge  them  by  rheir  measures  alone;  giving 
them  tommeodatido,  where  their  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  State 
teemed   to  deserve  it,^  and  freely  censuring  them  when  ihatteiuive  to  its 
^terests*     Such  is  thef  rincipltf  by  which  every  friend  to  truth  and  justice 
must  be  guided  ;   and  is  the  principle  by  which  we  pledge  ourselves  to  be 
gjj^tded,  iji  all  our  animadversions  on  thepubltc  >ch;iractefs  of  public  men,. 
And  here,  let  us  enter  our  solemn  protest  Against  that  monstrous  doftrine, 
«rhich  sien  eminent  in  the  noble  profession  of  the  law  have  not  blushed 
to   ay^w^-^that,   ''  avj  fbrng^  $pohit^  ivriUem^  or  printed^  uncomJhrtatU  tf 
tbeftelMf$  of  any  mat/  or  'womattf**  is  a  //A/,     If  this,  indeed,  were  law,, 
wh  t  would  become  of  our  boosted  Jtier/y  of  the  press  f    It  would  be  a 
meren^nie,  ashadolv;  i^jt'^/  pn^^ureu  nibil^  a  vain  and  empty  sound:. 
an  intol ting  mockery ;— ^hat  V  keeps  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  and^ 
breaks  it  to  the  seose."     Nay,  it  would  be  worse  than  an  imaginary  bene*, 
fit  5  it  would  be  ^  real  evil ;— cfor  it  would  hold  out  temptations  to  freedom    ,. 
o£  discussion  \  .at4  inftift  punisJbment  for  yielding  to  thero^  it  would  ope»; 

rate  as  g  snare  u^  the  uiiwary  j— -as  4  lur^  to  the  ingenuous  \ .^  would'^ 

'       r  ^  b4  '  *  offer 


x(v  HisiMtdl  Slteiei  of  the  Stdii  $f  Eurtfe. 

dlU  ftV6itnibn«  hit  etkntt  ftrkcuiioh  i-*^n  Aoxt,  htdbl  Kite,  it  H^tM 

^e  birdioante  the  woras^  th^  ni^r6  dtdom  of  a  jxiAgc  it  nat  ta#'  in  En^kifii^.' 
If  thit  libitytf  the  fress  mean  any  thing,  if  it  contty  l#)r  kbWt  mA  tiib« 
4h(Dtii!l  behefit-^ina  vtrho  Will  dare  to  say  it  doi^f  n6t  U^ix  Afmf  tlgnif^  tft^* 
jjgfat  of  freely  disciissing  tise  public  condtift  bf  public  tStn.   In  thit  9i^/h/t 
ftk&lt^eir  b^nr  taken  by  the  best  politipUl  ahd  cohstrturt6nal  "vinrit^f^. 
fittt  if  tri^d  by  the  test  of  the  ne^k^  do6lTine>  no  such  right  can  pos^tbl^ 
£iist  I  at  lea^t,  it  cannot  be  exercised ; — for  what  ingehmty  is  saitciafft, 
is  liftplaining  the  bictpacity  of  a  minisrer,  in  producing  pro<yfs,  in  il!o«tr«t. 
30g  the  arguments  by  ia6)s,  and  in  assigning  those  reasons  which  BftHbtHm 
mrf  to  carry  convi^flion  to  the  mind  of  the  reader^  so  to  fraiDt  tb^  st^rle 
iCna  langu]dge>  as  to  refld^r  th&  whole  innocuous  to  the  ftelings  of  the  pftHy  f 
II  h,  indeed,  the  height  of  absurdity  to  suppose,  that  thfe  attempt  t6 
ph^ye  i  man  unfit  for  nie  situation  whiirh  he  holds,  >^ll  noe  be  '*  ufttblft* 
•  fcrtable^*  tot  hh  ^^/eefhgs."    And  yet  is  it  hot  the  right,  is  it  Hot  iht 
jKvH6f  ah  Englishman,  if  he  know  of  th^  e^i^tence  of  such  tt^^apscit)^  Itf 
,  temttito ;  if  he  know  that  his  country  ii  injured  by  the  conduct  of  auth^i 
sAah}  to  tnt^T  upon  such  proof,  and  to  convince  his  sbveretgn,  aMt  llM> 
^  '^tibflc^  tt  SL  fa  A  which  it  is  of  importance  to  the  genefU  gSod    t€i  ila 
<!H^in  ^-^Either,  theii^  the  advocates  for  thi^  doft^ine  ihnU  &ehf  the 
kxXstmx  of  thy  soch  right  of  fr«e  discussion,  or  tb^y  must  Itbiindoli  tM 
tuition  its  xifntenable..  If  they  prefer  the  former,  And  if  they  be  MipjMtet 
Jh  that  l^ireferente  by  the  legal  authority  bf  th/!  Country ,j  atlarguhnHMs 
fcspAs^fig  th^  liberty  bf  the  press  are  at  an  ^nd ; — for  who  H^o^M,  kk  fS 
if^ieless  as  to  disptite  about  aiTon.entity  ?^-^fiut  We  shall  Ht^fsist  in  Afnj^tHf 
iltat  the  dodrine  in  question  is  law,  ontil  th^  fiat  ot  patliaiiMstit  }ilkM 
hkvh  gxyeti  it  the  force  of  a  law  ;  and  we  trdst  tha^we  «hali  tot  liv^  to  Abo 
fhat  Szy.    This  doftrine,  heiwevtsr,  as  appitcible  to  attaek«  eithnf  (m  ftu 
Vatte  persons,  or  on  xht  private  charsr^rs  of  public  meiii  is  i»t  tmly  4te« 
fensib]e>  but  striftly  legah    The  mischief  arises  Tro^  th|  «^tfHt  ^'t 
^rc^ir  distinAion  betWech  such  attacks  and  discuasioAS  of  the  oHiil^'te* 
'    mre  described*     There  is  a  marked  and  broad  distinction  bet#Htt  tlleiii  t 
M  while  the  former  cannot  be  too  severely  restrained j  the  htt«r,  wiM^<l 
confined  within  the  bounds  of  decency,  cannot  be  too  fbtty  tirtettiMd. 
*    Reverting  to  the  principle  of  judgin?  of  thfc  Aerit  bf  Miinist^eH  hf  tteit 
jb^asures,  it  becomes  necessary,  for  the  formation  of  au^h  judgfi«i(itj  l^ 
{nquin  whit  these  measures  have  been*    The  promlHent  ^netsuret  of  tto 
P^sent  Administration,  are  the  Reform  of  the  "Army,  thi^  Ameriban  trMt% 
eiteVsl  Bill,  and  the  American  Treaty .  Hie  first  par ttkes  a  ^ood  ^li  of  ^ 
^urfe  of  a  modem  reform,  which  is  moi^  fkVou^ble  to  demoiitt^n  titaril 
Ib^oiprovomene,    Its  projector  began,  ^here  k  wise  man  wtvidd  jM#i 
ended,  by  abolishing  the  iexisting  sources  d  tnilitary^treng^h  j  cM,  «VI 
iheirrttin^  be  endeavoured  to  r^i^  his  ^^n 'fanciful  supetstHdfliiire)  Hit 

needed  ma  mmnenotxtr^ofji^t^i  t}^  ^At^  ^^  ^**  ^rit^J^*** ^«Wwil<> 
aftssoiedJy,  ha  ^e  been  cathd  1^  hoestiotr  *|^  /*  **^  ^i*^4  ^^  *»«^*l  ^  ^'^ 
Ifotise,  #oul<Jp«/idbwu /ij«  -,M  <>ne,  bMi  \tft^  wil'tWn«Pfettn»ter«>ridi 
li^tioft  f    Or  #Ao fA^r  ^^^  to  ^\J^  m^Mmf  llte^«itt»^ 
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itg  MA,  liefiw  hi  htfJ  miJk  anotficr  fcff  Ae  use  of  passengfet*  f    t^t  afi 
^ed*fttfid  IJefitos  i:^  not  td  be  fcStfaineJ  bjr  an  adherence,  to  commott 'fe*itUt 
i^  itdl^ii^  tiiiigf;    UUrfOtSL  fixed  itar  that  gives  a  strong  ind  jreadf  light ; 
|tt¥  ft  cmnec  WTi6sef'  ir/eetiiflf  blaze  "bufns  but  to  frigficc^  ar><{  to  oesuof  • 
uf  (he  fbltfifea^  of  thti  aiafmtdg  innovations  no  adequate  opUk^n.ati 
he  huat^.  tit\t\\  i\ie  iippeatititt  of  au Auntie  4ocumertt*,*«-ihe  only  jfiAi 
j^ici:if6  kfx^fi  3Ltt  these ;  that  the  bill  fot  raising  the  poputatioQ  of  Urn 
ibMtt^  !n  a  ftifss/  ^hlch^a^  sttbstttnted  for  xhe  Gefferal  defence  fiftt;  kii 
te'/tff  feeeft  put  in  efxecfitloh  in'a  single  instance  ;\an<L  wtihttwdly  itapis^ 
hneytt  wli^  be.    Indeed,  the  Secretary  for  tKe  war  f)etJarttftcflt,;SjM 
kidy  ackhoi^ledged  that  it  wau  neyer  ioteiidecl  to  <;af ry  it  intof  gmr^it 
MNt ;  an  tffaffiiirfg  acfcfto\<?lfed|(iti^t,.  since  it  pfoveithat  a  geBetvftitr 
lk$(}^«s^  ^  a  partial  ][>tirpase ;' and  that  Ministers  reserve  to  themsetide* 
fltf  right  &fs^jeaing  t6  its  operation,  only  such  pattof'tfieCCnQntry  ^sttef 
ihaft  miiik  ptdpet . '  As  thd  duty' tirhich  .  it  imposes  js  a  serfoo*  Wt  t 
{rutthftf^iome  duty;  a  power  is  thus  Vested  in  them  of  imposing  the  buitheil 
(m  th^r  dttefUiiei,  it  ih€f  should  dickjse  sb  tb  do,  and  of  exetripti^ 
tfceit  fiiefkb  fhitn  its  weight.    It  it  ti6t  rn^ant  to  be  Insinuated  t&t  ttoi 
ftmMpdHy  of  weahh,  tauK,  ^nd  talents.  Would  be  Rendered  SQbie|iiei)t 
to  any  fotpbte  someaii,  so  basei  sind  so  unconstitutionaL  '  Jfttf  >fc^ 
Kst  wistn  tuf  pteventing  the  abuse  of  power,  by  bold  and  fi^terpr^iiM^ 
me^  ik,  either  n0t  to  entrust  th(^m  with  It,  or  so  precisely  Vo^defide  in 
InttltS) 'US  tb  refuder  niisc^ncepridn  and  misapplication  alike  imAosai}>k.  ' 
■R*tfe5ftfem)\)nifaA,  is,  that  by  the  atietaticm  in  the  period* of  ettiii^; 
M^nt,  ai^  the  measures  which  accompanied  It,  a  vast  additional  expencA 
h  imdolfcd  Oh  the  nation,  without  any  one  advantage,  in  return. .  AU  ^htit 
fete  f»mlos6phieaI  inducements  which,  the  public  were  told,  in  t&e Jtorii 
lUkraii^ut^bf  metaphysical  eloquence,  ^ere  to  operate  so  power AiUy  on  the 
tiitiid^  bf  men,  have,  as  all  sober  minded'  people  expeAed  and  fdtetpldf 
iUted  to  |»Y6daee  the  smallest  etfeft.    If,  then,  it  should  dltimatt^y  provt 
Hxait  a  durable  ej^p^c^  of  an  annual  million  has  been  incurred  by  this  wild 
ftpet^latidH,  ^iiat  a  weight  of  responsibility  will  the  imprudent  speeulatist 
harve  itmfthM  to  kimiflblf,  and  what  a  serious  call  will  his  couotry  hans  6A 

teat  •       -  :  ; 


lemaiti  two  bpirnons  in  the  country.    It  is  fraught  with  the  mbst  nitoptis 
COJUsequiences  to  die  shipping  and  commercial  interns t^  which xaaiiol^jbe 
•vertpd,  by  suflferitig  the  Ad  to  remain  a  dead  letter  on  the  statute  bocdc# 
Hhtvtgftmisntik  used  in  support  of  that  bill,  were  some  oC  the  rooMextra« 
WilSMiry  ^t  wexie'evtrr  employed  by  British  Senators;     The  amomrt  *rf 
%»  t^tts  tl»  Amettca  %a^  dwelt  MpOti  widi  ail  the.  p6mp  of  t>ritdry  ^ 
W^  tfirwiiaiigelt  tengiiage  was  uiaed  *o  iw^e^  the  eoantty  with  itronVip! 
din  of  'file  Hu  imporUnee  ^  the'Ameri*cdn  trade.     In  #h<yrt,  #ho@^«r 
mUkHtb^ftfi^lk^  Ij^d  A«dtl«nd,  and  thatof  Mr.Jlandol«»h^wb^ia 
m/Mtriiy^^  >te  t^ntlade^  that  the  former  had  been  delivered  JK'tlte' 
AmetimiOi^gve^,  aSid  H^  fatter  iiv  the  >British  Senate.    Mm  frqe  it  h^ 
llkm  th^  madfe  *#i«h  A^befica  isSigkiy  »^aiaagemi  to  M%  cootitty ;  htfttt 
hnfttiiif  Wt6t  ^i^hm  4t  i$  idnOkkfy^  ^ectsfo^  to  the  poStfcM  ^xtl^enfSe  ^ 
Aaerica,    The  mana&ftories  of  tfit  l^bited  States.  jOe  fi(tt%  j^t^pe^ 


%r{,  -  Histoncai  Shtch  of  the  State  rf  iMreft.^ 

of  ft9pflying  the  inhabitants  with  the  most  nccessaiy  trtickt ;  wfailc  tke 
|;reatef  p^rt  of  their  revenMe  U  derived  from  the  i^i^^/  impoaed  on  B^itsshL- 
imports.  To  us,  then,  war  wich  A^ntrica  would  be  prodadivc  oC  verf 
little  inconvenience  ;  while  to  America  it  would  be  ruinous.  Yet  what 
has  thc.pplicy^oF  the  two  countries  been  under  these  relative  ciMQmstsiices  I 
The  Americangoyernmentrejecledtheprcpositions  of  Mr.  Randolj^,  per* 
sisted  in  holding  High  and  insulting  language,  and  adually  passed  a%w^ 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  British  goods ;  a  law  which  was  in  itself « 
declaration  of  w^r.  The  British  Government^  on  the  contrary^  adopted 
the  sentiments  of  Lord  Auckland,  assumed  a  tone  of  humiliation  and  de« 
spondency>  took  no  step  to  resent  the  unprovoked  hostility  of  tke  United 
^ates,  and  appointed  Lord  Auckland  himself^  and  another  Nobleman^  who 
had  sccoi^ed  bis  motiopi  and  echoed  his  opinions,  to  conclude  a  Treat/ 
with  the  American  Commissioners!!! — What  was  the condud  which  the 
honour  of  the  Crown  and  the  dignity  of  the  Nation  required  ?  Cercainly^ 
to  enter  into  no  negotiatipn  whatever  with  Americfi  until  she  had  repealed 
her.non.ij|wprtarion  a^,  and  made  ample  reparation  for  the  insult ;  and 
to  have  rendered  such  repeal  within  a  given  time*  the  me  fsM  ndn  of  catu' 
tinued  peace  between  the  two  countries.  These  are  not  timesj  in  which 
national  honour  should  be  considered  as  an  objfd  of  Uttle.importance* 
It  is  a  feather  in  the  British  diadem,  of  use  as  well  as  of  ornament ;  and 
#t}ght  not  to  be  touched  lightly  or  irreverently.  Experience  has  tuS, 
cicntly  taught  us  the  dangers  of  concession ;  and  though  Ministers  mayflat* 
ter  themselves  that  their  condud  in  this  instance  will  be  imputed  to  *a  cosw 
fciousneis  of  existing  strength,  they  will  as^redly  find  by  oar  enemies  it 
will  be  construed  into  a  proof  of  weakness.  What  can  be  expeded  from  a 
freatj  Concluded  under  such  auspices*?  Have  we  not  a  right  to  inler  that  the 
spirit  of  concession  will  mark  tvety  provision  ?  fiut  toargue  on  a.  treaty^ 
on  which,,  from  prudential  motives  no  doubt,  Ministers  have  observed  ^ 
profound  sUence,  and  with  which  the  British,  public  will  probably.be  firH 
made  acquainted  through  the  medium  of  the  American  prints^  would  tib 
the  work  ni  anticipation,  and  not  the  task  of  history r^  We  shall,  how* 
everi  declare  oar  nxed  opinion,  that  if  we  have  conceded  to*  the  Ameri* 
cans  the  privilege  of  transportinj^  the  colonial  produce  of  France  -and  Spaif 
to  the  respedive  mother«.countries,  on  ,the  sole  condition  of  first  landing 
them  in  America,  and  there  subjefting  them  to  a:  duty  (the  payment  <^ 
which  win  never  be  ex«fled,  nor  shall  we  have-tbe  power  so  enforce  it) 
vre  have  given  a  fatal  blow  to  our  shipping,  commercial j  colonial^  and 
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*  Lotd  Auckland'  is  an  able  pojitical'  writer ;   it  wouU,  no  doubt, 

9ffor4  great  satisfa^Hon  to  the  {Miblic,  to  see  him  state  his  reasons/  for  the 

total  cnange  whieh  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  his  opinions,  respe^tif 

our  intercourse  with  America,  since  the  dispi^sion  which  took  place  in^he 

House  of  Commons,  subsequent  to  the  ao]cnowledgment  of  American  Inde^ 

.pendence,  in  which  he  roolp  a  decide^]  naf?*    ^hat  circumstances  have 

chang»l  si»»ce  thet  period,  mosi  b^  g^_^  f  jjy  admitted,  but  to  ctHnmoft 

observers  it  wooid  appear,   rbat  snt;^  %^^tion  imperiously  demands  a 

wove  rigid  adherence  to  tfj^  ^pilr'tnt  ^-i  ^|r^^  is  Lordship  then  laid  do^n* 

Jiwooliyor  be  unworthy  ^r either  kL^^ J.    pl.^p'iCWte8yof  hia  talents, 

,to  xeconrfie  this  apparent  ^ff^di^  \^  P 
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manofaAftring  interests*  It  was  a  privilege  to  which  the  Americans  were 
IJoticnitiUod,  by  the  law  of  nations^  by  the  priiicipks  of  justice^,  or  b/ 
established  custoii).  And  the  concession  will  enable  out  OKmii^^  to  carr/ 
4911  the  war  against  as  with  addition^  advantage^  «incc  it  wll.l,exein^t. 
theoi  froip  the  risk  and  expence  of  maintaining  ^military  or  commercial, 
navy  for  the  supply  of  their  colonies,  while  it  will  secure  the  safe  retora 
of-  their  prodoce  at  a  considerable  reduction  of  price,  and.  wilt  eaablc 
them  not.  only  to>  raise  a  r^venua  thereon,  but  to'^Aipply  the.^Continecit:  , 
with  those  very  articles  which  mu&t  otherwise  h^vebeea  furnished  by  the 
British  market «  The  evils  flowing  from  such  a  measure  are  of  such  mag^ 
nitudey  9nd  are  so  oudtifarioai,  that  the  detsil  of  them  woqid  6U  a  * 
volume,  tt  is  to  bo  hoped,  howevei>  from  a  recent  jilteclaratioxi.  of  the 
S^cre^ary  ibr^the  Foreign  Departmenti  tha^  we  have  at  leasts  reserved  t<| 
ourselves  the  right  of  retaliatioo  upon  France;  though,  if  we  have*  it, 
is  iaip6$sible  to  guess  at  the  motive  which  has^d^terxed  Ministers  frooi 
(he  fuli^eXercise  of  it.  When  Buonaparte,  by  the  ridiculous  assi^mptioii  oC 
a.  power  which  ^xisud  but  in  his  own  frantic  imagination,  like  the  inQck 
monajTch  of  the  th^tre,  fulminated  bis  anathema  against  the  Commerce  of 
Britainj  issued  his.mandate  of  prohibition  to  all  the,  nations  of  the  earti^ 
to  enter  British  ports  with  their  ships;  it  immediately  occurred  to  the 
mind  6f  every  inan  wh9  thought  on  the  subject,  that  our  Ministers  would 
retort  upon  him,  by  declaring  every  .port  .of  France^  her  yassalsj  and 
idiies^  ifl  a  state  of  blockade.. 

By.  ameas^ire  so  vigorous,  and  so  perfectly  just,  we  should  speedily  either 
fedttoe  the  tyrant  to  the  necessity  of  formally  abrogating  his  own  restrictions 
-on  our  continental  trade,  or  compel  him,  by  a  circuitous  Course,  and  at  a  great 
additional expencej*  to  obtain  from  the  British  markets^  the  produce  of  Ame^ 
rica,  and  of  the  £ast«  not  onlf  for  the  supply  of  other  states,  .but  tor  the  os^ 
of  his  own  subjects'.  But  by  the  inapotent  Order  pf  Council  lately  issued,  uq 
geod  effect  whatever  can  accrue*  1>  ranee  may  stUl  continue  to  suppljr  herself 
and  her  neighbours,  through  the  medium  of  America,  with  every  article 
of  which  they  stand  in  need ;  in  this  respect^  they  will  suffer  no  pri» 
vation  from^the  W2^r,  h,ut  will  purchase  these  article^  at  a  much  loyj^er 
^tce  than  they  could  if  brought  home  direct  in  their  own  ships — while 
the  warehouses  of  our  merchants  are  overstocked  with  colonial .  produce^  ': 
fer  which  no  sale  can  be  found.  If  ad  we  boldly  asserted  our  right>  dis* 
|daycid  the  spijfit  of  our  ancestors,  enforced  a  rigid  observance  of  our  na^^  . 
i^igation  laWs^  and  prevented  America  from  carrying  on,  in  time  of  war* 
any  trade  which  she  was  forbidden  to  pursue  in  time  of  peace,  all  the 
evils  i^hich  now  flow  in  upon  us  on  every_side  would  h^ve  been  averted|' 
aiui,  setting  at  defiance  the  impotent  rage  of  our  malignant  tnsa^^y,  we 
^ight  ha.ve  nearly  monopolized  the  commerce  of  the  world.  By  inju- 
dtiaons  concessions  on  the  one  hal>d,  andby  a  wavering  policy,  and  a 
wretched  system. of  half-measures  on  the  other,  a  great  part  of  Europe 
has  already  beenlost*.  Andj  if,  with  our  eyes  open  to  the  consequences 
t£  such  conduct,  we  pursue  a  similar  system,  we  ^hall  richly  deserve  a 
similar  isLtt,  .  Whiisit  the  trade  with  our  Colonies  is  opened  to  America, 
Minister^  aware  of  the  impolicy,  a^id  of  the  dangerous  teridency  <^f  ^^^^ 
£»wo  measures^  have  issued  instrudioi^s  to  the  contractors  Ixi  the /"West 
Indies  to  procure  the  necessary  supplies  for  our  islands  from  >ii«^a^^^^^*  • 
not  aware  ch&tj  from  the  mere  difference  b  the   rate  o£  ;,./^,j»wc«i/^ 
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0|l^  Cditrse  it ,19  needless  to  o^servej  tbit  HaU  ^rnKMtig  will  be  shippc4 
from  No  vt  Scotia.  Yet  had  we  prohibited  the  intefpottnit  of  -  Ateri^i 
vith  our  Colonic,  and  gi^cn  to  the  settl^rt  in  Nov»  Sbotio  thok  cowman 
j^ocoatag^eiit,  and  that  cemnaon  protection^  10  which  ail  BHtiib  >aiib^ 
|eet$  tra  enntled,  they  would,  in  a  ihort  tiniay  have  bean  aUt  tm  foiaialt 
$11  the  tteces&ary  sopplies  for  onr  islanda*  A»  ijt  it,  leeii^  no  protMCt  of 
ai«ward  for  their  iiidttstrff  they  hare  adopted  Uie  rtsolmion  «{  emi* 
'^ting  to  the  United  State^^  of  America.  From  the  towji  of  JUIv«ifoaI 
fin  Nova  Scotia^y  alone,  serenty  femilicSf  with  aU  their  mofoaUe  pfO% 
ferty,  with  fifteen  tail  of  wtselar  hare  sriM  10  iiMfeaie  the  nombtr  of 
AoKiican  eitireni.  Tbeae  are  most  alarming  fiietas  and  imlna  ifcaf 
'  become  the  subject  of  parHafnentary'tnTe9th;ttioa«  and  Miniiteio  aie  itu 
Aiced  to  adopt  0'  totally  difenmt  sysrem  of  comniercial  (ai  well  aa  of 
IBilitary)  policy »  they  wil),  rcry  soon,  ktl  aach  efeeti  fio»  their  Ma* 
f  luesj  aa  wiU  roose  them  from  their  torpor^  in  spite  of  chemiei^^ea.  fto* 
irid^nce,  in  its  boonty,  has  amply  supplied  us  wtih  the  means  of  4itbtAm 
l4g  ooraelves,  and  of  annoying  out  enemies^  and  if  we  ne^leet  to  oaqplov 
Chem,  wo  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  pumshaent  of  uigrHttode  wiU 
lu^itua* 

lo  their  nepit^tiom  for  oeao^  with  the  Fieiich»  Mintsteti  are  doaarr* 
(ng  of  praise  m  the  tone  wnich  they  aaaoknedf  which  waa  such  aa  die 
hoDOur  of  the  crown  and  the  interest  of  the  eoontry  demanded  1  an4 
th<y  had  certainly  a  rijgbt  to  infer  from  the  language  of  the  enemr j  diat 
the  principle  of  the  un  fstidetu  was  adinitced.  Wheii  Talleyrand  expii* 
^  eitly  aaidy  we  demand  nothing  of  you — the  Smperor  i^oea  not  wish,  for 
|n}r  thing  whi^h  is  in  the  possession  of  England-«and  when;  in  the  appli* 
^  ^tion  of  this  principle  to  a  practical  point,  be  added, ,  in  respect  ot  Si« 
4^1y-^it  la  not  in  our  possession,  therefore  no  (question  can  arise  upon  U-^ 
.  DO  doubt  could  remain  that  it  was  the  original  mtention  of  Buooaparta  m 
•eonclode  a  peace  upon  that  basis,  if  he  really  meant  to  conclude  one  at  ali» 
But  whik  we  rcndfer  justice  to  Ministers  on  this  aubjeet,  we  cannot  iNit 
oxpress  our  surprise  that  a  point  so  ^s^ntial,  as  the  baaii  of  a  Treaty  of 
Feace,  should  be  left  to  inference — that  an  express  and  une<||iivoail  adata4 
aioQ  of  it  i^  writing  should  not  have  been  demanded,  as  an  indispcqaaUe 
preliminary  to  the  opening  of  a  negotiation.  The  faft  we  believe  td  be* 
that  Mr.  Fox  was  so  abxious  to  b^ng  about  1^  peace  with  France,  |ha| 
he  eagerly  seized  thc^first  opportunity  that  was  oAered  him  for  the  pUrw 
pose  \  and  if  be  had  not  found  an  opportunity,  he  would,  probaU|y»  have 
luaik  one :  hence  the  vague  and  indefinite  principles  of  negotiaunn  ad« 
vanct^  in  hia  letters  to  Talleyrand ;  and  hence  his  forbear^yKC  to  de* 
tnand  those  definite  admissions  which  would  have  left  juo  room  ior  cayii, 
pt  iti  doubt.  The  conduct  of  the  French  on  the  occasion  woa  marked  hf 
aU  d^  characteristic  fraud,  hypocrisy,  and  perfidy  of  their  governoiBntf 
and  must  hai^e  ttkctuzUy  convinced  the  world,  that  peace  with  tlua 
^     '  "  wishetj  or  wte^jtions*    The 

waa  uni&ritily  ^Ug* 

,^.^^^^.^, r.te</V  flat tCTiiift  ''^^rait  with  the  evaaive  con«r 

duct  ot  the  French  Comkxi^^j  ^g^^.'  ll^<^^^HW»i  bowever,  at  iaanCf 
wasaoa/inpie,  a/w/tfrfoiitr^  r^uch  a  ^  iT/  Jk««**'*^J  •ka*  *^  *^F 
whick  mok  flucc  w^  «^^i^^  J>x<^«5nb|X? 5^  ^rf  oat  |«»»«ie^ 


fWH  HKiimylqycAii  aditw  jpqpftr«tiaMiar^ulir|r.  TtM^warUkt jnei^  * 
<llMi4lt9i  «Mirn9fMiMMM)«M«kfwId  ever  JocQa^aoy^  jMcUic  {ffopoftUm^ 
fa«  mt0tim^  f^cf  m  >ceAiMiadlb^  wue,  m  .not.tQ  adont  ot  iUsjMnei 

eM^>^MeMier««refKniei«  Aad  the  I^ftanc  of  (he  GoBtuient  ^  eitiof  ^ 
hmk  0iom^4^4mti  hk  i»maj  of  tsoqpv  4Kid  10  laatcb  dies  fp  xtr 
Mif  fpfjuffljiy  of  GenMDf  9  wi^iooiao  efiirt  on^^oer  part  to  <^6t^  tii§ 
pmiku  iivmion,  or  to^^Jiim  the  ualleat  imeeMUKM ;  itfAot^^  bf 
acftiii  -tf  ilie  Artoght  du»e  wm  ao  each  cooi^u^  m  Gnec  ftciuun  jn^ea^ 
jiNwoctI  i><m<|iewedoowed  to^tUs  &ttl  iiaoii^uyi,  t^  eMimrrf  as* 
•eemf  40  kielf  M  the  vjfoor  and  intellect^,  all  die  wealtii  «n4  ^gl^s  of 
jkt'CoiMXy}  end  certaioly  coiueieiag  nien,4K^{)i^«e  Sagmdj  4i^|di^eil 
lireeaitfiiveUe  fonioftOf  all  theie  ^ciaiitk«. .  ^o  wlMte?er  camte  it  ^ee^ 
dM»iflipttCedi  U  it  a  jaoti  juiimhm  ifp]ky$  m^aiA  we  $haU  eU  lire  ioiiatiL  * 
jndto  fufc,    ■   , 

irt'dK^riflHittife  dtsaditttion  of  Parriamenf ,  Ministen  certaMymuu^ 
ittted  tMr<£3an»  c^oghevukmly  widwuc  eoy  juat  ,£rpoads  s  for  4KV«r 
fROiift^  Kiirfiaonfic  so  coiapletely  pUaatf  so  pecfectly  serviln^  es  the  liuyu  ' 
JUid'OD.tluc  eceeont,  they  per&roKd  a  :iaeritorioiis  act  ia  s^oii^  its 
fldcach^wfttroDt*    It  Hipported  Ms«  Addin^^ton^  to  whom  it  wsu  indebted 
.Av itt  iiirth.;  k  then  aebelled  j^aiaatitt  parent,  and  fostered  Mr,  fiu-; 
^AdfiOD^fae  death  of  that  atatesitua^  it  tran>ierted  its  procectioo  to  the 
ipelkkal-momies  both  of  Mr,  Pitt  and  of  Mr«  Addinfuxu    To  us  pa« 
^aioiie kbours  the  nation  was  indebted  for  the  persecution  of  Iiord  Mel-  . 
arUh^  .immhkik  a  novel  illustration  of  the  principlea  of  parliament^iy 
joariceMMis  euhibitedy  in  the  condemnation  of  a^rson  accuseds  widioet 
•iflarii^vbiiii  in  his  own  defence^  and  in  the  infliction  of  .punishmeut  befiifv 
•iffial^  Safr  the  blessings  of  the  American  Intereoune  Bill^  in.  which  a  deer 
frin^ipleafcofaiiiercial  .policy  was  brought  forth>  by  aidof  wbich  we' 
tebtaed«isrfi£hds  to  reward  our  enemies;  and  for   the  vas^  advantajj^s 
•of  *^  fmrtntlhary  code,  which  increased  Qor  expencesi  ^hile  it  dinf* 
Mshed  our  foroe.    ^och  were  the  achievements  of  that  respe<:table  body 
irhoie  fimetil  oaation  it  has  filien  to  us  to  pronounce.     We  trust,  ir^  su<;« 
^etBOrs-wiil  profit  by  its  errors,  and  not  imitate  its  faults.  ^   - 

Uae^Nicfty  May  spring  from  corruption,  is  a  fadl  of  which  too  many  - 
^cOofMXSit  in  she  natural  world,  .to  allow  an/  one  to  doubt.  ^Buf  <^«« 
4aild^  if  Miehldf  of  the  circorastanoes  i^(;orded  in  the  j>ublic  prints,  re/ 
4pCQtM|g  ihelateeledion,  be  correctly  stated,  at  no  period  of^our  liisto^y, 
*<iloeBy«ifliyar9C€asion>  was  there>sqch  an  op(^n,  dangerous,  and  itn<^nsti«.^ 
*iO^ODali»terteirn(ce  displayed.     We  should  feel  it  our  duty  to  eote/  into  ' 
aonedeeMijon  'tbeaptiject,  were  we  not  '^ccntd  from  (he  specificatloh  ;of 
<iteaa»  ^'dte-luMwiedge^  diat»-  in  most  instances,  they  ue  about  td.^rin  ' 
ttfae>siihtj|ectjof'paftiaiiiehtaiy  inqjuiry.     The  apathy,  howevtr,  whidl';^ait 
»piC¥ailid»-ini^gaad^o. these  flagrant  breaches  ot  law  ;  these Vgri^  •'^Isr. 
•d^na  iof '«  (<)bfistlcotional  princi^e ;  these  ^  bareTaced  attends  a>  break^ 
tdetMi  those  fioMes  aid  those  barriers  which  the  wisdom  of  our  ances^fs  hftdT 
lertfcii* -fcr. -ite  jiwservation  of  our  legislative  purity;  is  a  iamentaSie 
f«ef  iaf>tlilNlre4tt£iUdectine  i>f  public  soirit,   and  the  {i^pid  decay  ,of ' 
ttiioiilink    *Aiid  by  whom- has  this  been  jdone  ?  By  the  Whl^s,  ' 
'^kT>A09lt  «4f  iiiaitff*wbo*h*iie  vassorted  en  ialmoitt  ev^t  ^4.  ^f!^ 


fcf  ISstoncal  Shtei  if  fir  '^^kf^  if  Itkfipi, 

'  to  the^^htidn  otPatr'titt;  who  have  klinost  assumed  the  ettetrnkfiilhittM 
dtanship  of  the  Constitution  ;  ^ho  have  been  like  loudest  advoeatei  Ibf 
,ftrUattienta[ty  Reform ;  and  the  most  violent  dedtenert  against  l^KnailiA 
ftal  Corruption !  Well  might  that  departed  FhilosOf^r,  w1m>  changed 
the  world  by  his  eloquence,  and  enHghcened  it  if  hh  wisdom^  awod 
ffom  such  irmvwhigs  to  the  whigs  of  ancient -days  I*  How  woald'heiisvfc 
deplofod  the  melandioly  degeneracy  of  his  former  associates  !'^-af  thoit 
i9S0ciates  whoi  for  the  greater  part  of  the  last  twenty  yearS|  have  toen 
tmptpjred  in  condemning  the  conduct  of ,  their  present  ^oHeagues  in  office  | 
una  in  reprobating  the  very  measures  which  they  have  since  adopAd ! 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  curious  inquity,  to  Investigate  the  motives 

yhich  have  induced  these  Whigs,  since  they  have  come  into  pOwer|/t« 

forego  the  pleasures  of  their  annual  festival  on  the  faurth  of  N^mimbei\ 

ffave  they  already  altered  theii  opinions  on  the  virtues  of  Revolutiooary 

Epochs  ?  Or  does  their  conduct  arise  from  a  consciousness  that  soibe  iS 

their  measures^  and  some  of  their  projects,  are  repugnant  to  the  prihci* 

-pies  of  th2U  Revolution,  which  professed  to  be  founded  on  the  exclusion  of 

Foftrj  and  the  destruction  of  Arbitrary  Fowltr  ?  Has  the  adoption  of  one 

of  their  standing  toasts  on  this   memorable  day,  by   an  Anti. Jacobin, 

•"  May  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  never  foYget   the  pfinci. 

pies  which  placed  their  Ancestors  on  the  Throne!*'  so  dtsgosted   them 

■with  the  sentiment,  that  they  are  unwilling  to  repcj^t  it  ?  It  has  oftefti 

fallen  to  the  lot  of  Tories   to  expose  t*be  ignorance,  and   to  chastise   the 

'  presumption,  ^of  JVhigs\  but  it  was  left -to  the  present  extraordinary  times 

toailbrd  an  opportunity  to  T^^riis  for  reproving  Whigs  for  the  dereliction 

of  fFhiggish  principles.     For  the  suppression   of  this  commemoration 

in  Irelaridy  a  rational  catise  may  be  assigned  ;  itsdid  not  square  wifK  thtf 

conciliating  policy  of  the  new  Viceroy  to  gratify  the  Protestants,    whUe 

he  was  resolved  to  flatter  the  Papists,  and  while,  in  pursuit  of  this  notable 

'  plan,  he  issued  his  prohibitions  to  the  Protestants,  to  defend  the  established 

religion  of  their  country,,  by  any  exposure  of  the  radical  errors  of  Popery^ 

and  of  the  mischievous  use  which  W9s  niade  of  them^in  the  country  which 

he  was  sent  to  govern,     SucK  is  the  consistency  of  modern  Whigs  I 

As  to  Ireland,  unless  more  wisdom  and  more  vigtyorbe  displayed  in  tlic 
government  of  it,  it  will  shortly  be  exposed   to  all  the  horrors^  of  Re- 
bellion.    For  six    months  a -spirit  of  insurrection,   which   has  broken 
forth  into  acts  of  open  violence,  h^s-  manifested'  itself  in   various   parts'* 
Asd  while  that  country  has  been  represented,  in   virtue  of  a   regdlar' 
system  for  keeping  us  in  total  ignorance  of  i^s  real  situation^,  as  iii  a  state 
of  perfect  tranquillity,  it  has  been  a  prey  td  intestine  disorders   ^  the 
most  serious  and  alarming  nature.     That  evils,  aind  great  evils,    subsist 
in  Ireland,  \^  most^ certain ;  but  the  causes  of  them  dci^t  generally  mistaken, 
and  it  is -therefore  no  matter  for  wonder  that  wiong  lemedies  shoiold  be 
<  applkd.     Many  oi  tht^  evifs  would  not  have  existed  at  present,  or  at 
least  would  have  existed  in  a  much  smaller  degree^  bad  a  man,  wJiO|  «fier 
iaboufing  for  yt^t%  to  overtbrovtr  the  Coqjtit««^<Hi,  ^**  received llie  opien 
SQpfort  of  the  present  Govtfunjentf  nev^     teen  bora.    He  is  i  maft  bfid 
^in  execration  by  eveiy  Uxy^ipgQtesr;^^  S  ff^toAf  an?i  fhenfih  no^otht 
Mtfosused  by  a  Ministry  ^jch   PfOf^  ^^  ^      friendship  fbt  the' N|^tsc», 
Tie  i^S5  ry  ii^e  »fcp<^ni,j^j  irill  »J\    ^  W  felt  »ni  ackflowMged, 


'\^' 


'ybtft^- wUdi  mduip^Uy  pfevails  in  that  ill.fated  coontr/:  tn  which. 
•Ae'toofify  oifPrbYtaence  is  impiously  counteracted  by  the  misconduct  of 
timi>.  Had  the  RefDrmation  but  extended  its  blessings  to  Ireland^  it  had 
long  since  been  the  seat  of  icldusttyj  happiness,  and  peace. 

We  cannot  Bnish  this  sketchy  without  adrerting  to  a  transaetionj 
which",   t&ough  for.«ome  time  it- was  the  general  topic  of  conversatioiii 
teems  to  have  beentc<»isigned  to  oblivi<Mi,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  matter  of 
cQiiosityr  and  not  a  subject  pf  the  first  importance  to  the  people  of  t^ie 
/  Umcd  Kingdom.-  •  We  mean  the  inquiry  which,    some  months  ago,  was 
institttted  into  the  Condu^  of  Htr  Rojai  High^sH  tbt  Frincest  of  f^aUs. 
We  are  fully  aware  of  the  delicacj  of  entering  upon  such  a  subjebt.  .  But 
k    is  oi^   in <rol Ting  so  many  points  of  constitutional  importance,  that 
we  should  ill  discharge  out  duty>.  if  we  did  not  avail  ourselyes  of  every 
opportunity  (or  calling  the  public  attention  to  it.     If  it  were'  deemed 
indispensably  necessary  to  make  a  perfect  mystery  of  the  transaction,  not 
one  circumstance  relating  to  it  should  ever  haiTe  been  sufiered ,  to  meet 
the  public  eye.     fiut,  is  it  to  be  endured>  that,  while  enough  is  pablis^jcd 
to  cast  suspicions  upon  the  conduct  ol  one,  who  ought  to  be  placed  above 
idl  subpicionf  and  whom  we,  in  our  conscience,  l^lieve  to  be  as  pure  as 
any  one  of  the  daughters  of  Eve,  every  thing  which  leads  to  her  complete 
justification  is  Withhoiden?  Is  this  Justice  ?  Is  it  Equity  ?  Is  it  fair,  ot 
even  honest }  Would  not  any  humble  individual  have  a  right,  to  complain 
of  such  conduct  ?  What  cause  of  complaint  then  must. /^r  have,  every  one 
of  whose  actions  is  of  greats  public  importance  ?  who  is  more  peculiarly 
jesponsible  to  the  nation  for  those  parts  of  her  Conduct  to  which  this  in. 
quiry  was  directed?     Feeling,  as  we  do,  the  highest  respect,  and  the 
•greatest  sympathy,  for  this  illustrious  personage,  who,   since  her  arrivat 
in  this  caimtry,  where  she  ought  to  have  found  every  thing  that  cQuld 
afibfd  her  comfttrt  and  happiness,  has  experienced  tceattaent  that  must  hare 
pierced  her  gentle  bosom  with  the  most  poignant  anguish; — feeling,  we 
say,  as  we.dQ,for  thit.  much  in|ured»  insulted,  and  persecuted  Lady,  we 
auMt  condemn  thie  unfteling  indifference  which  our  countrymen,  at  least 
a  majority  of  tliem,  have  shewn  to  her  cause.     But  it  is  not^  from  feeling 
for  an  individual,  however  amiable,  however  deserving,  however  illus* 
triouS|  that  we  are  anxious  to  promote  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject  •   ^ 
bjit  ft^  a  8C99rof  duty- to  our  Sovereign,  to  our  Country,  and  to  Our 
pustamy.     Can  any  -  man  acquainted  wiih  history,  be  ignorant  of  the 
dar^jj^  attending  the  •suppression  of  circum^tafices  of  this  iiatufc?  of  in. 
volving  such  a  trar*sac(ion  in  mystery  ?  Does  it  require  any  extraordinary 
degree  of  sagacity  to  devise  a  case,  fpr  which  such  conduct  might,  supply  a 
?eiy  plautive  and  specious  foundation,  aitd  which  might  expose  tiie  country 
to  ail  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  ?  If  such  an  incident  were  barely  possible^ 
it  would  he  a  tuflcient  reason  for  rendering  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
strange  inquiry  public  e-^when  then  we^know  that  it  is  mpre  than  jx^s. 
itbkf  when  we  couple  that  possibility  with  ti)e  flying  rumours  which 
have  been  circulated  for  some  time^  past,  and  which  have  very  much  the 
i^peamnce  of  having  been  propagated  for  the  purpose  Qi  sjutiding  the 
pabUcftdiiig  and  opinion,  about  the  introduction  of  the  ^aln  La<tMy  the 
prepoeH  ttf  give  validity,  by  an  A^  of  Parliament,  to  marriages  at  pre. 
tent  JUtgitiinate,  4rc«  &c, ;  there  apnears  to  us  an  absolute  necessity  for 
feingtM  the  whole  butitiats  before  the  public. 

V.  Let 


ck^iktiSt0li.€Mm^^ 


tm^t  in  cvcxf  xkiry  whicb  rfktei  |0  bfT ;  Md  tevfy  ^PPtfilweniJij^  ^ 
light  to  be  made  .ac^qfuuifitod  vUb  |he  jmiodf  490  vbic^b  «i^  <Mtrll98  m(. 
fttDMd  W  iiqpe^cb  bej  ff^AJiudCy  W  to  cait  «  smpiciop  ]y|)op  hmi^^gm^* 
ihr  pahlicaiiQQ  of  Mch  gmindiy  ibvit  fwn  usiorf^  v)4  witlMNit  hwt  #f 
^onuMiaioOy  is  a  ;:»VTT  911  xbe  f^t  of  tboae  j^#MI»  wbo^^  :rla|r  ^ 
who ihanedie^wa  aod  tb^  moiiy faf  pvitliftbipg  ibm»  It  Mr  vickfd*  ap 
#a  of  JH^tioe»  bptb  t»  the  PmiK^f  M  brr^K»  mi  (9  the  ^^Qto^fi  JK«Mwb  Jo 
iKbicii  4ie  .ba>  |;ivqi  a  fVTV%x  S»vf  j^ck^.  Swoe  fiMWP*  or  I3»tbtr 
jHtttextt^  bive  beenitrW^telf  JH^g^edj  for  ib^  ip^fsisfiwks  ^l^ipe  ab«erv)td 
on  ^bu  occaMOn ;  bvit  ihey  were  ^  pf«ppsieroii4jr  ^iH^QW  an^  ahscuMt^ 
ibat  iiomuL  could  bqli^ve  Abem  to  be  fenfmi/y  uifed*  .^  %hMt  a^  k  jDi^^ 
Ibeie  eaoexist  no  rrasqat  £pr  Mjknipc;^  whkb  9ft  0^1  ^v^q^vfred  bx  M»jlf^ 
abtkii  motives  wbicb  4n^  be  assig^^d  (or  the  ^U'u^^on  of  di^iNe  am* 
Mrtaot  dmioieitfs.  We  it^sip  then,  that  the  ^^ioe  of  &he  coi^ovy  f«i^i: 
le  noied  to  «ali  for  tbeiv  ;  or  that  »9>m  bonast,  <)p/j^bt>  ^  oridy  /aik- 
^mibnt  aeoatoTf  will  aepckir  tbe  w^iisy  a  siibjq^-lor^bp.^Sni^wso^f 
J*iucUamc»t»,  ^ 

Oar  ^teia&  ba»  already  exceeded  tb^  limits  asmif)e4  t:!^  if ;  itib««^  dl9 
mbjefi  ejtF^jnda  so  iQoch  as  we  pursue  it^  ^s  tp  si^pp)^  Ai9pll^  WitfUlilifr  6k 
;tbc  coSDpletion  t&  aifimibed  j^am^  We  *eln^ai|J^yi  dj^fqr^;j||||r  <J9ii^. 
jtbe  peocU  :  tboi^b  tbe  ^^  of  <xhibi(iilg  cUsitoi^  figVI^  mi^AeSf^mfA 
ibiyies  to  die  *^ev,  oaonot  be  very  j^leaw^  ;-^an,  indeedi  5»ily  lie  aqb* 
foitUid  tO;froi|i  a  ^oari^lionof  iu  p»U»Uc  ptility^ 

p.  5*  ^  wiU  eaiMy  bejiofoaived^  fthftt  -the  foregairg  Sketch  waa^rtitt^it 
ibe^Me  tbe  leMipCioRi^f  t^iipp^r^nt  tntelligence  froin  the  soe«e  of  Atlton 
ia.Fobad*  Xbat.ift^if^fvoe^.b^MH^evgr,  rather  ftrangAe^  4ban  y«iei|IcMa 
^sbejToipe  of  owr  geoer^  ^Dbeery^tU^ia^f  wd  ratberx:onfini>ft  than  deatfoys 
tbe-.legltiniac^  iis^ox  dedu^ons.  B^t  on  Jlusjubjedt.we-gKi  0f4y;«  zx  {)r^^ 
aeot,  ^ngratiiiate'our  coungri&oei^.;  «iir  r^fp«tk$  on  it,  49  weH>tt  <»n  ctfber 
teplea  ndii^h  isall  ibr  attention^  tf»a>t,be  i:e«efycd  im  a  /iKore/tinae. 

.       •        .        ;   -^ 

^  Wc  have  tooched  but  sliebtly  on-ihit  stfbjc^ft  ;*btft  rnitest  aei|se  step> 
JBT  talbeoy  and  that  spn^i|y,  for  «att8fyifig^>lhe'|Rihlie  miad  «pon  it  f i/c^iah 
.^^anaotjbe'doiie  -withosit  doing  fhe  most  compleie  jtisttee  iD-the  eakifl^iated 
illbaen),  aae^hall^ioon  adv^t  to*it  again,  Jinst'freat  it  looeh  i^re  fU^; 
ahmUri  « («na^  «pcb  jgffetter  deetsion. 
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Xsa  plus  gloriease,  mais  le  plus  peoible  de  toutcs  dos  fondiona  ci'est  le^ 
Ministers  de  la  Censure  Publique.  Nous  soinfides  nes  dans  un  si^cte/  ott 
la  |;enereuse  liberie  de  nos  Peres  est  traitee  d'indiscretion^  ou  le  zele  4a 
bied  publique  passe  pour  Teffet  dW  chagrin  aveugle^  k  d*un  ardeor 
temeraire^  &  oa  les  honimes  etant  devenus  egaletnent  inca;pableft  de 
sapporter  k  les  maux,  &  leurs  reaiede»,  la  Censure  est  inut^te^  et  souredt 
la  personue  du  Censeur  odieuse. 

D'iOUBSSfeAtI  8UR  tA  CBNSURIft  Pt)BLiat7S./ 

r 111^  i>4  III  fcll  ill!    ■!  ill  iHI  'I     I    Hii'l     M       l^hi    ,'    '    "   'i    i"'|    It    'Ti'f'g 

ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 

7^Ae  fVhrks  of  Edmund  Spenser^  wit  A  thi  principal  IHustrtiiions  of  vaf- 
rious  Commentators.-  To  which  are  added^  Notes^  s6me  Aecfiunt  tf 
the  Life  of  Spenser^  and  a  Glossarial  and  other  Indexes.  By  xht 
Rev.  Henry  John  Todid,  M,  A.  F.  A,  S,  &c.  Ud  8vo* 
8  vols.     Riviogconsy  &c/ 

IT  is  SO  mudi  the  fashion  of  the  present  day  to  load  the  pages  of 
our  early  poets  with  the  various  opinion  of  different  critics  and 
comntentators^  that  the  original  meianing  of  ^he  author  is  often  butied 
under  the  $trange»  and  soinetimes  absurd  conjedures  of  tasteless^  or 
fanciful  annotators  ;  this  has  been  peculiarly  the  cas€^  vt^ith  otir  gteat 
dramatic  poet,  though,  we  understand^  there  is  a  hand  now  emptqyfd 
in  trying  to  relieve  him  from  some  part  of  the  enormous  burthen.—* 
When  ^  man  of  genius  and  learning,  such  as  Mr.  Todd  undoubtedly . 
is,  undertakes  a  work  like  this  now  before  us^  we  not  only  expeft, 
(what  we  are  certain  to  find),  real  merit  in  his  own  original  observation^ 
but  also  a  seleftion  only  of  such  remarks  of  former  commentators,  as  fall 
under  the  same  description,  and  a  |otal  discarding  of  all  those  that 
owe4heir  existence  to  pedantry,  to  ostentatious  display  of  black-letter 
reading,  or  to  an  affeAation  of  peculiar  penetmtion  which  tries  to  dis« 
cover  mystery  when  none  is  meant,  and  to  draw  personal  or  political 
allusions  from  pUin  narrative  and  description.  How  far  Mr.  Todd 
lias  fulfilled  the  last  part  of  his  duty,  will  appear  in  the  course  of  pvir 
observations  as  we  examine  the  work. 

^^O- XCIX.   VOL.  XXV.     '  B  ^  T^^ 


2  ORIGIKAL  CRITICISM^ 

f  * 

The  Prolegomena. prefixed,  to.  this  work,  and  which  occupy  the 
larger  part  of  the  first  and  second  volumes,  ioneist  of  the  following 
traclis,  besides  a  Dedication  to  the  King,  and  a  short  Preface. — Somi 
Account  of  the  Life  of  Spenser*  List  of  Cditlons.  Alterations  of 
Spenser.  Pieces  of  Criucism  relativd  to  Spenser.  Imkaiioas  of  Spen- 
ser. Commendatory  Verses  on  Spenser. — These  are  all  in  the  first 
volume  ;  and  by  an  arrangement,  to  us  unaccountable,  the  remainder 
.  of  the  first  volume  contains  the  Shepherd's  Calendar,  and  the  Pro- 
legomena are  resumed  in  the  second  voluite,  which  they  fill,  except 
six  cantos  of' the  first  book  of  the  Fairy  Queen.  The  trails  in  this 
vtHume  are— Hughes's  Essay  on  AUegoricalroetry,  with  Notes.  His 
Remarks  on  the  Fairy  Qtieen,  witli  Notes*  Spencers  Dissertation  o« 
the  Defsifls  of  Spenser's  Allegory,,  with  Notes.  Warton-'s  Remarks 
oa  the  Plan  and  Codduft  of  the  Fairy  Qjieen,  with  Notes.  His  Rc- 
4narks  oft  Spenser's  Imitation  from  old  Romances,  with  Notes.  His 
Remarks  on  Spenser's  Allegorical  Chara6ter,  with  Notes.  The 
Editor's  additional  Remarks.  His  Remarks  on  Spenser's  Stanza, 
Versification  and  Language,  with  Notes.  The  Ediiior's  additional 
Remarks.  Upton's  Remarks  on  the  A(Sion  and  History  of  the 
Fairy  Queen,  with  Notes.  Hurd's  Remarks  on  the  Plan  and  Con- 
duit of  the  Fairy  Queen,^  with  tvJotes.  A'Letterof  the  Author.  Verses 
addiessed  to  the  Author  with  Note»,  'Verses addfessedby  (^Author 
to  several  Noblemen,  3cc..  with  Notes.  .. 

Besides  this  mass  of  prefatory  matter,  the  bottom  of  the  pages  of 
the  poems  are  filled  with  notes,  from  the  pens  of  Upton,  Church, 
Wartbn,  &c.  accompanied  by  many  remarks  of  the  present  editor. 
Though  it  is  our  priiKipal  objecS^  to  review  this  work  as  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  Mr.  Todd,  yet  as  his  part  of  ii  is  so  much  interwoven  with 
the  observations  of  the  other  critics,  and  as  much  of  the  merit  of  his 
labour>  as  we  have  already  observed,  must  be  derived  from  his  selec- 
tion, OF  reje(!%ion  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  not  to  pay  s>ome  attention  to  those  remarks,  which  have  long 
been  in  tiie  j>os6ession  of  the  public.  , 

Mr.  Todd  tells  us  in  his  Preface,  that  *«  in  the  present  edition  tb? 
antiquated  spelling  of  the  poet  is  altogether  retained.  It  is  sufficient" 
(if  I  may  apply  to  this  circumstance  the  just  observation  of  Dr.  John- 
Son  respeiling  Shake^petir),  ♦'  that  the  words  are  Spenser's.  \{ phra" 
seohgj  is  to  be  changed-  as  words  grow  uncouth  by  disuse,  or  xoarse 
by  vulgamy,  the  history  of  every  language  will  be  lost  \  we  shall  np 
longer  hav^  the  words*  of  any  author,  and  as  these^  alterations,  will  be 
often  unskilfully  made,  we  shall  have  in  time  very  little  of  ,hismeaning/^ 
We  roust'  say^  that  Mr.  Todd  has  brought  a  passage  from  Da  John- 
son^ that  has  no  reference  whatever  to  tlie  thing  it  is  introduced  to 
support.  Dr.  Johnsop  is  speaking  of  wqrds;  Mr.  Todd  of  the  mode 
of  spelling  tlK)se  words.  We  will  quote  the  first  part  of  Dr.  John-* 
son's  note.  It  is  on  llie  word  huggrrmugger,  in  Hachlet,  Acl  iv. 
Scene  v,     "  All  the  modern  editions  that  fhave  coiaaUed»  giv;e  it— ^ 

*  In/r7<v#^  to  inter  luin/  -    » 

That 
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^Tbat  the  Words  now  replaced  arc  better*  we  do  not  undertake  to  prove ; 
it  is  safficient  they  are  Shakespear's/'  &c.  &c.     Now,  though  we  en* 
ti rely. agree  with  Dr.  Johnson  as  to  the  retention  of  the  phraseology 
of  an  micient  writer,  we  as  entirely  disagree  with  Mr.  Todd  as  to  the 
retention  of  bis  cArihography,  or  rather  (if  we  may  coin  aword  from 
analogy)  his  heterography.     We  know  till  within  little.-  more  than  a 
century  onr  mode  of  spelling,  even  in  printing,  was  not  settled.     la 
tlie  Dedication  to  the  first  edition  of  the  Tatler,  pubh'shed  in  lyio* 
KVe  find  BUsiE  ;  but  should  this  be  followed  in  moderr\  editions  ?  *or« 
shall  we  find  some  new  editor  who  will  carry  his  love  for  £ic-s«mile 
printing  so  far,  as  to  publish  an  edition  of  ohakespear,  with  all  the 
anomalous  spelling  he  could  cbltedl  from  the  folios  and  quartos  ?     Wd 
liave  now  before  us  a  fac-simile  of  an  ancient  MS.  of  Virgil,  where 
tlie  name  of  the  poet  is  spelled  Vergil,  and  the  plural  of  the  third  de<* 
dension  made  to  terminate  in  «,  instead  of  «,  as  patriit  finis^  prastn> 
tis'divos ;  and  this  has  been  followed  in  an  edition  of  Virgil,  printed 
at  Antwerp,  1 614,  for  which  the  editor  makes  the  following  appfogy^^* 
S^i  qua  ad' crthogmphiam  spe^antioy  aut  ahds  inusitanti^s  notata  occur ^ 
rerM  ne  vos  continuo  offehdanty  siquidem  ea  ex  certissimis  veneranda  anil* 
^uttates  fantibus  hausta  constat.  •  On  this  principle,  the  edition  of  some 
ancient  writers,  without  stops,  or  even  the  division  of  words,  might 
4>e  defended.     Si  quls  tamen  glandes  post  aristas  malit^  to  sucii  a  critic, 
and  we  fear  there  are  manv  such,  we  recommend  such  adherence  to 
the  mode  of  spelling,  when  the  art  of  English  orthography  was  in  its   - 
infancy,  dtid  which  does  not  in  the  least  afledl  either  the  phraseology, 
or  the  sense  of  the  author,  whidi  it  is  the  duty  of  every  editor  to  pre- 
serve inviolable. 

Spenser  has  beeu  generally  supposed  to  have  been  Poet  Laureate  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Of  this  Mr.  Todd  takes  notice  in  his  Life  of 
Spenser.  **  h  has  been  long  a  received  opinion  that  he  was  nominated 
Poet  Laureate.  His  cotcmporaries  certainly  considered  him  worthy 
lof  the  title,  and  frequently  speak  of  him  in  terms  appK>priate  to  tliat 
distinflion.  Thus  Webbe,  in  his  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie,  pub- 
lished in  1586,  contends,  that  Spenser  *  may  well,  wear  the  garlande^ 
I  and  step  before  the  best  of  the  English  poets  ;*  *'  and,  what  is  very 
\  remarkable,  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Skepheard^s  Calender ^  which 
"was  also  published  in  1586,  the  elder  reading  of  the  following  verse, 
in  the  twelfth  Eclogue — '*  The  rar^// song  of  careful  Colinet,'*  (where 
Col i net  means  Spenser)  is  changed  into  ^*  the  laurell  song,"  &c«-— 
The  writer  of  the  Sonnet  addressed  to  Florio,  in  his  Second  Frutes^ 
published  in  1592,  seems  to  point  ^t  Spenser  by  a  similar  expression.. 

^'  So  when  thatall  our  English  wittsiay  dead. 
Except  the  /aurtS  that  is  ever  grebne,  - 
Thou  with  thy  frptes  our  barrenes  p're-sptead,  &c.'*     ' 

And  Nash,  in  his  Supplication  of  Pierce  Penniless,  p^bVi^hed  It^ 
the  same  year,  declares  that  he  had  intended  to  "  decyte^u-t  <!^^  ^^* 
©  of  gfi^ftonie  at  large,  but  that  a  new  Laureat  ^\^\  wC^^t}^^ 
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bor.'*  But  the  hSt  is  as  Mr.  Malone  has  accurately  stated  ^  it^^^ 
*^  Undoubtedly  Elizabeth  had  no  Poet  Laureate,  till  in  February 
1590-1  she  conferred  on  Spensc^r  a  pension  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  the 
grant  of  which  was  discovered  some  years  ago  in  the  Rolls  Chap^U 
froni  which  time,  to  his  death  in  159S-9,  he  may  properly  be  const* 
dered  as  filling  this  office,  though  like  most  of  his  predecessors,  and 
\^h  two  immetiiate  successors,  he  is  not  expressly  styled  Laureate  in  his 
patent. 

The  first  part  of  this  quotation  we  thiifk  proves  nothing  ;   for  we 
know  laurelled  is  an  epithet  applied  to  poets  in  general,  and  much 
oftener  to  others  than  to  him  whom  the  King  honours^ with  the    title 
of  Poet  Laureat,  wirli  the  addition  of  a  salary  and  a  butt  of  sack.— - 
Perhaps  it  may  not  be  quite  irrelevant  to  the  subje£i  to  observe,  that  the 
term  LaweatOj  in  Italian  (a  language  much  in  fashion  in  the   age  of 
Elizabeth),  was  equivalent  with  Graduate.     We  have  now  befor'e  us 
an  Italian  translation  of  Gil  Bias,  where'  the  French  word  Licentif  is 
rendered  Laureato, '    Neither  do  we  think  it  at  all  material  whether 
Spenser  was,  or  was  not  styled  Laureate  in  his  patent,  as  ;^t  present 
there  is  neither  patent  or  appointment,  but  the  Laureat  is  on{y  sworn 
Ha  fidelity  to  the  King  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  ~ 

Mr.  Todd  is  at  great  pains  to  prove  that  Spenser  did  not  die  in  that 
State  of  indigence  which  many  writers  have  supposed,  and  we  think 
he  has  been  successful.     I'o  some  readers,  perhaps,  this  may  not  seem 
a  very  interesting  inquiry.     There  are  persons  who  think  those  who 
do  not  make  the  acquisition  of  property  the  chief  objefl  of  dieir  lives, 
should  not  expe(5t   to  enjoy  the  common  comforts  of  life ;  and  that 
genius  and  poverty  always  do,  and  always  ought,  to  accompany  each 
other.     But  there  are  those  who  will  be  rejoiced  to  find,  that  persons 
who  by  their  writings  have  soothed  their  cares,  amused  their  fancy, 
and  meliorated  the  morals  of  mankind,  did  not  end  their  days  in  mi- 
sery and  mendicity.     One  of  the  chief  proofs  of  Spenser^s  dying  in 
extreme  poverty,  is  from  a  conversation  Druramondi  of  Hawthornden, 
records,   as  passing  between  himself  and  Ben  Jonson. — "  Jonson  '* 
(he  says)  "  told  me  that  Spenser's  gbods  were  robbed  by  the  Irish  in 
Desmond's  f  rebellion  ;  his  housb  and  a  little  child  of  his  burnt,  and  he 
and  his  wife  nearly  escaped  ;  that  he  afterwards  died  in  King's  street 
(Dublin)  by  ahsglute  want  of  bread  ;  and  that  he  refused  25  piece?, 
sent  him  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  gave  this  answer  to  the  person  who 
brought  them-T-'  that  he  was  sure  he  liad  no  time  to  spend  them/  ^* 
In  answer  to  this  Mr.  Todd  proves  clearly  that  Spenser  died  in  King- 
street,  Westminster,  and  that  Dublin  is  an  interpolation  of  Mr,  War- 
ton  ;  and  as  to  the  rejection  of  the  proffered  assistance  of  4hc  Earl  of 
Essex,  as  Spenser  bad  a  wife,  and  a^  1     ^t  ^'^^  children  who  survived 


^      ♦  Life  o£  Drydeji,  pag^  g4^ 
.     '  +  We  should  read  Tyri)n^u  iiwtead         '"/   '  -^ynO^'s  tcbclTion.— TiwW. 

.  ^^rV^^^^  ..  him, 
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hirti,  Mr.  Todd  very  justly  asks,  if  he  had. been  dying  in  extreme 
poverty,  **  would  the  tender-ininded  Spenser,  with  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren participating  his  temporary  distress,  think  on/y  of  himself  on  the 
melaiicholy  occasion;- and  decline  the  pff^r  of  assistance  at  least  so  sea* 
sonable  to  them  *?" 

In  the  Imitations  of  Spenser,  Mr  Todd  has  omitted  the  Panonagc 
Improved,  u^ritten  by  the  present  Laureat,  aild  published  in  an  edi- 
tion of  \\\%  Poems,  in  the  year  1787. 

On  this  passage  of  Hughes's  Remarks  on  the  Fairy  Queen.  •  The  trial 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  is  shadowed  in  Book  v.  Canto  i*.  but  the 
poet  has  avoided  the  catastrophe  of  her  death, 'and  has  artfully  touched 
on  the  Queen's  reluiSiance  and  tenderness  in  that  affair,  by  which  he 
has  turned  the  compliment  on  her  justice  into  another  on  her  mercy/ 
Mr.  Todd  has  this  note — *•  There  is  m6re  of  flattery  than  truth,  how- 
ever, in  this  complimentJ**  Surely  a  great  deal  too  much  has  been  dotie 
with  regard  t6  the  fatal  event,  to  whiten  the  character  of  Mary,  and 
blacken  that  of  Elizabeth.  To  use  the  words  of  a  late  spirited,  loyal, 
and  patriotic  writer,  **  is  it  quite  nece^ssary  that  so  great  a  rout  should 
be  made  *  about  Sir  Archy's  great-grandmother,'  especially  by  south* 
irn  Britons,  when  her  justification  must  include  a  stain  .  on  the  me- 
mory of  one,  whom  Englishmen  ought  to  value  and  to  cherish  as  the 
prote£lress  of  their  honour,  the  foundress  of  their  commerce^  and  the 
supporter  of  their  established  religion  r"  To  confine  ourselves  to  this 
last  consideration,  if  Queen  Elizabeth  was  really  serious  in  her  zeal 
for  the  Protestant  religion,  if  she  felt  as  a  royal  patriot  for  the  welfare 
of  her  people,  if  she  looked  back  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  on 
jhe  tortures  which  she  had  seen  infii£led  on  patient,  but  resolute 
piety,  she  could  not  have  been  justified  in  not  sacrificing  any  life  to 
avert  such  horrors  from  the  nation,  which  in  all  |iuman  probability 
would  have  been  the  conse^ence  of  the  accession  of  another  Popish 
Queen  Mary. 

The  observations  of  Warton,  Upton  and  Hurd,  on  the  Plan  and 
Condu£t  of  the  Fairy  Queen  are  so  diffuse,  and  drawn  out  to  such  a 
length,  that  from  that  very  circumstance  they  are  almost  unintelli- 
gible ;  for  though  there  may  be  safety  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors, 
in  a  multitude  of  words  there  i^  seldom  precision.  We  will  state 
shortly  to  our  readers  our  own  opinion  on  this  subjed.  Some  sort  of 
unity  of  fable  seems  to  have  been  aimed  at  in  all  works  of  fi<5lion. 
The  ancients  seleded  one  principal  and  leading  story,  and  blended 
short  episodes  with  it,  for  the  ?ake  of  variety.  The  more  fervid  and 
desultory  genius  of  the  Eastern  fabulists,  made  their  episodical  parts 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  works,  and  only  used  the  leading; 
fable  as  a  mean  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the '  expression),  of  stringing 
them  together,  and  giving  some  appearance,  at  least,  of  unity  ^  to  thov 
whole.  This  is  exaflly  the  case  with  the  Arabian  Nights;  the  lead* 
ing  fable  is  founded  on  the  bloody  vow  of  the  Sultan,  the  generous 
resolution  of  the  Vizier's  daughter,  and  her  final  triun^ph ;  ^nio 
'  this  the  other  stories  are  woven,  but  the  introdudlory  tale  k  continu- 
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ally-ibrought  to  our  recolle£lion  by  'he  shore  conversation  rteit  prtcedes 
the  narration  of  each  separate  nighr^  Every  tale  is  besides  branche4 
into  a  numl)er  of  others,  to  which  that  story  serves  as  a  common  hood 
of  union,  as  the  leading  one  does  to  the  whole.  This  plan  is  pre* 
served  in  the  first  half  of  Mr.  Galland's  translation  (from  which  all 
ours  are  copied)  and  which  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  whole. 
In  the  other  half  he  has  only  seledted  such  separate  stories  as  struck 
him,  wichoui  dividing  the  nights,  or  marking  any  connexion  between 
them,  e^ccept  the  catastrophe  of  the  leading  fable.  By  this  contriv- 
ance an  appearance,  indeed,  of  general  unity  is  preserved,  but  with- 
out that  undivided  attention  and  interest,  which  it  is  the  cbjedl  of 
unity  to  excite,  as  the  mind  is  disagreeably  perplexed  by  the  broken 
chain  of  the  narrative,  expectation  is  suspended  til)  all  interest  in  the 
fable  is  lost,  and  instead  of  perspicuity,  confdsion  was  produced. 
This  mode,  however,  was  adopted  by  the  poets  of  Italy,  and  copied 
froi^  them  by  the  earlier  poets  of  this  country.  This  is  so  obvipus  in 
Ariosco,  that  to  enable  the  reader  at  all  to  follow  the  thread  of  his 
scattered  tales,  spmeof  the  editions  have  had  recourse  to  the  assistance 
of  marginal  references.  .Of  the  plan  which  we  arc  told  by  Spenser 
himself,  in  his  Letter  to  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  he  had  contrived  for  the 
Fairy  Queeh,  we  discover  little,  if  any  trace,  in  what  we  have  of 
that  poem,  which  is  exactly  half  of  it ;;  neither  without  this  i-nfonna* 
tioq  could  any  notion  have  been  formed  of  it ;  and,  not  withstanding 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Warton,  that  "according  to  this  plan  the  reader 
would  have  been  agreeably  surprized  in  the  )ast  book,  when  he  came 
to  discover  that  the  series  of  adventures  which  he  had  just  seen  com- 
pleted, were  undertajcen  at  the  command  of  .the  Fairy  Queen,  and 
that  the  Knights  had  severally  set  forward  to  the  execution  of  them, 
from  her  annual  birth-day  festival :"  in  our  opinion  this  surprize 
would  rather  give  ilie  pleasure  we  feel  from  the  solution  of  a  difficult 
riddle,  than  that  derived  from  seeing  an  unexpev9ed  and  interesting 
catastrophe,  arising  from  a  number  of  various  and  apparently  oppos- 
ing incidetits. 

Of  the  allegorical  charadler,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  by 
others,  we  shall  only  .say*  tliat  to  uS'  it  is  a  great  drawback  from  rbe 
interest  of  l^ie  poem.  Though  we  are  ready  "  to  go  as  far  as  who 
goes  farthesr,"  in  our  praise  of  Spenser  as  a  poet  in  every  respc6k,  ai^ 
to  agree  unequivocally  with  the  opinion  of  that  judicious  critic,  and, 
let  us  add  what  is  more,  char  excellent  and  amiable  roan,  the  late  Dr. 
Joseph  War  con,  that  ''  the  charaiSlcristics  of  this  sweet  and  aHcgori- 
cal  poet,  are  not  obly  strong  and  circumstantial  imagerv,  but  tender 
and  pathetic  fcehngy  a  melodious  flow  of  versification,  and  a  certain 


pleasing  melancholy  in  his  sentiments  .l^  constant  companion  of  an 
eie^aijt  taste,  that  casts  a  deh'cacv  IJ.  /Jr^<ct^\\  over  his  cotnpo-: 
sitions."  ^^M    ^'  ^ 

We  loQk  back  jyith   pleasure  q^  j^tOV^^  ^^^^'  ^^^^  ^^  '*^ 

the  wotks  of  this  charixiijij^  Poet  Vf'^\    ^  4^1  "^^  ^^  °^  allegory^ 
than  we  bad  ia  Hoin^r  OfVirgih  (^^^     /ffi  tk  wy  son^c  very  sa- 
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'«ci»uc  eritks  liave  discovered  ]t)»  and  we  say  with  r^re(p  that  when 
i^becahie  obviovis.to  us,  our  interest  io  the  Poems  was  greatly  dinri- 
Dished;  and  we  Wiere  ia  the  words  of  the  beautiful  simile  of  j^mWose , 
Philips:  , 

*^  Like  some  deluded  peasaat  M^Iin  leads, 

Through  fragrant  bowers  atid  chrougti  ddicious  meads  i 

While  here  enchanted  castles  10  him  rise. 

And  airy  filbrics  there  attra^  his  eyes ; 

|iis  wandering  feet  the  nvigic  paths  pursue, 

But  while  hr  thinks  the  fair  illusion  true,  ^ 

The  trackless  scenes  dissolve  in  fluid  air. 

And  woodsand  wilds  and  thorny  ways  appear; 

A  tedious  road  the  weary  wretch  returns. 

And  as  he  goes  the  transient  vision  mourns." 

Having  s^id  thus  much  with  regard  to  the  Prolegomena,  we  shajl, 
IK>W  pfoceed  with  our  remarks-on  the  notes  as  they  occur  \i\  the  pro* 
gress  of  6ur  reading,  confining  ourselves  chiefly  to  the  Fairy  Qufedh, 
by  far  the  most  popular,  and  we  think,  deservedly  so»  of  the  works  of 
Spenser. 

On  a  passage  in  the  first  canto  of  the  first  book  '^  Triumphant 
Alarts'*  for  Mars^.  Mr.  XJpl^Qn  observes,  •'  So  the  Italians  Marte  the 

fpd  of  war."  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  noticed,  that  in  the 
taliaki,  th^  Latin  ablative  case  is  almost  always  adopted,  as  domino 
fbr  domtntss,  oratore  for  orator ;  this  is  worthy  of  observation,  as  ic 
accounts  for  the  difference  of  accent  we  give  to  words  derived  from 
the  Latin,  which  generally  come  to  us  th rough- the  medium,  first  of 
Itaiiati  and  then  of  French,  oratore,  oraicur,  orator,  as  in  words  ang- 
licized from  the  French,  we  throw  the  accent,  from  the  last  syllable  to 
the  antepenult.  •     ^ 

Fairy  Queen,  !Bobk  I.  Canto  I.. Stanza  7.      ,^  ^% 

*^  Whose  loftie  trees  yclad  with  soramer's  pride. 
Did  spred  so  broad  that  heavens  light  did  hide. 
Not  perceable  with  power  of  any  sta^r." 

-  .  On  this  Uipton  justly  remaiks,^  that  the  last  lii\e  is  alm6st  literally 
from  Statius.  : 

f  *'-Nulli-penetrabilitf  astjpo 


Lucus  iners. 


»i 


fiutMr.  T.  Warton  (whose'  brilliant  fancy, 'though  one  of  his 
principal  nujrits  as  a  poet,  often  mislead^  hinri,  like  ^n  Ignh/attms^  as  a 
critic)  discovers  xhis  to  allude  to  4he  malignant  infiuence  of  a  star  011 
trees,  and  to  prove  this  lie  quotes  from.  Milton :; 


'^^  Under  the  shady  roof 
Of  brarfching  elm  star^pr^of,* ' 


cVv^^t^, 


Which  if  it  be  not,  as  we  think'it  is,  afl  imitation  of  ^v     0$^^       % 

3±  ^^^^  ^^ 
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of  $tatius»  provct  Juet  the  contrary  to  Mr.  Wartoii*s  idea,  /.  e.  that 
the  cimsy  instead  ot  being  liable  to  the  influence  of  malignant  stars 
themselves,  had  the  power  of  averting  it  from  others. 

Soo](  I.  Cfinto  IL 

^f-  So  qiieeke  and  debonaire j  gracious ^  kind.*'  Fr.  the  accustomed  epithet 
of  gallant  toigbt3.—7V^. 

It  may  be  remarked,  hdwever,  that  this  epithet  was  given  to 
J^onis  L  ;  one  the  weakest  of  the  French  Monarchs. 

Bbok  h  Canto  III. 

«*  Kept  both  watch  and  ward." 

See  the  note  on  the  ShephercTs  Calendar^  Sept»  5.  v.  234.  'todd. 
If  we  turn  to  this  place,  we  shall  hnd  this  word  explained,  it  is  true, 
and  so  we  shall  in  Burn's  Justice,  and  in  Jacob's  Law  Diflionary. 
These  are  the  notes  that  disgrace  ail  the  modern  commentators  on  tho 
old  English  writers. 

Book  If  Canto  IV. 

**  That  too  exceeding  shone 

Exceeding  shone  like  Phoebus  fay  rest  child, 
That>did  presu^ne  his  father's  fyrie  wayne,  &c." 

Having  here  said  that  she  (Duessa)  shone  as  Titan's  ray,  he  com- 
piares  her  in  the  following  stanza  to  Phaeton,  which  is  a  striking 
q,nu-climax.  T.  IVarton.  This  is  ^a  proof  of  what  we  have  before  ob- 
served, of  Mr.  Warton's  abilities  as  a  critic.  Having  first  compared 
the  beauties  of  the  dissembled  maiden  queen  to  the  splendour  of  the^ 
sun,  the  poet  adds,  .that  though  they  in  brightness  resembled  the  sun, 
yet  they  rather  resembled  those  of  tne  sun  when  the  chariot  was  guid- 
ed by  Phaeton,  and  the  rays,'  from  being  gonial,  became  destruSivc, 
This  the  poet  says  in  es^press  words,    is  this  an  anti-climax  ? 

Book  !•  Csjoto  IV. 

**  So  proud-she  shyned." 

This  was  die  ancient  preterperfed  tense  of  j^/r^:  A  writer  criticis- 
ing Milioo's  somiets^  saysj  that  in  the  23d  sonnet 

^'  Love  sweetness  goodness  in  her  person  shinedj" 

is  an  harmoi^ious  line  not  exaAly  corre^ ;  for  shincd  should  be  shone. 
t^ariotiS  Thoughts^  by  W.  Burdon,  M.  A,  &^-  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  opportunity 
of  defending  Milton  hj  the  authority  of  Sp^^^^*  ^^  ^^so  a  pleasing 


i 


ballad  in  Grttnt^s  Arcadia,    J589.'    Tu^^*    The  authority  of  rh« 

pride.d  himself-^^  ^^fi^^^^j  d^^v  also  be  proir 
duced  in  defence  of  this  word;  we  fi^j  .  ^  Ayt  Essay  on  Man : 


first  of  our  poets,  who  prided  himseif-^^  ^q\ 


f' I/parti  aZ/areticf,  tixnJc  t    ^   ^^"""^^'iK, 


Boo|( 
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Book  If  Canto  IV;    **  Ntiv/anglenesse** — Mr.  Todd  Has  a  tiote  oa'  ^ 
fhis  word,  for  which  he  produces  many  cxampies.    Surely  the  authority 
of  Milton  would  have  b.een  sufficient,  if  not,  be  might  have  produce^    ' 
an  authority  froov  a  very  popular  play  of  a  more  modern  poet  4  in 
Rowe's  Jane  Shore,  we  find 

"  Tie  Queen's  relations,  out  wrw-Ziwi-W  gent rj'.'' 

SookL  Canto  XIL  . 

**  Thrice  happy  man  the  knight  himselfe  hid  hold; 
Possessed  of  his  Ladies  ^r/  and  hand, 
And  ever'  when  his  eie  did  her  behold. 
His  heart  did  seem  to  melt  in  pleasuj^s  manifold." 

The  being  accurate  in  copying  this  anonaalous  spelling,  which  must 
have  arisen  originally,  from  an  error  in  the  printer  or  the  transcriber, 
reminds  us  of  the  Chinese  tailor,  who,  having  an  old  uniform  givea 
him  to  make  a  new  one  by,  was  so  exa&  as  not  to  forget  a  patch  undor 
^he  arm. 

Book  II.  Canto  I. 

"  To  let  a  weary  wretcfh  from  her  dew  rest." 

**  To  /rt,  hinder^  as  in  2  Thess.  ii.  7.  Only  he  who  /etteii  will 
lett  untill  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way.''  Todd.  A  potft  we  think 
i^vould  be  more  properly  illustrated  by  another  poet,  than  by  a  ^uoa« 
tidn  from  the  scriptures. 

Hamlet  says : 

•**  By  heaven  1*11  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  letn  me,**  ^        * 

Ibid.'  . 

*'  So  soon  as  Bacchus  with  the  Nymph  does  link." 

«  ^  __  ■ 

After  having  given  the  observations  of  Upton  and  Church,  onlhis 
cdmmon  periphrasis  of  the  Greeks  for  mixing  water  with  wine,  bow 
could  Mr.  Todd  admit  into  his  edition,  at  least  without  a  censure,  the 
silly  conceit  of  fioyd,  that  this  allpdes  to  a  common  efFefl  of  intern-/ 
perance,  the  dropsy  ?  ^ 

Book  II.  Canto  II.  *^  Contrarie.'^JVfter  citing  Habington^s  Castera, 
v^hich  no  body  knows,  and  Milton's  Sampson  Agonistes,  which  every 
bo4y  knpws,  to  justify  this  accentuation,  it  might  have  been  noticaa, 
that  now  it  is  jthe  common  pronunciation  of  the  vulgar. 

IBook  II.  Canto^, 

"  Spath!"  Damage, 

Mr.  Tckid  confirn^s  this  explanation^  by  a  quotation  from  the 
Ad^gia  Spotipa,  and  refeHs  us  to  another  note  on  Book  i.  Canto  xii.  of  . 
the  Fairy  Qgeen,  in  tlie  same  volume,  for  a  further  confirmation  from 
<j.  Douglas.  The  reader,  if  authority  were,  necessary,  would  have 
been  rather  pleased  ^ith  a  quotatioa  froni  Shakespear,  than  Gawen 
J>cniglas,  9nd  ^  Scots  pro?ert>* 

tt  Abcavw 
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'  V  A  braver  choice  of  dauntlcM  «piritt| 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide^ 
To  do  ofence  and  scath  in  Christendom."— ^K,  Jotin.^ 

,  * 

Bat  we  think  t!ie  reader  might  hate  been  suflfered  to  seek  the  expla- 
nation, if  he  could  possibly  have  wanted  it,  in  Johnson^s  DixSlioDary. 

Book  II.  C^nto  Vn. 

"  Whtose  glistering  gflosse,  darken'd  with  filthy  diwt. 
Well  yet  appeared  to  have  beene  of  old."  ' ' 

"  Herel  think  darktied  is  put  for  was  darkned;  and  therefore  I 
would  put  a  full  stop  afjer  dust.  J^ortin.  Mr.  Wartpn  ^bscribes  to 
Dr.  Jortia's  remark.  I  respe^fully  dissent  from  them.  There  is  no 
ellipsis  in  this  passage,  and  no  period  required  after  dust.  The  sense 
here  is,  whose  glistering  glosse  darkned,  (i.  e.  being  darkned)  with 
filthy  dust  well  appeared  notwithstaading  to  have  been,  &c.  Todd,^"*  We 
assent  to  every  word  of  Mr.  Todd's  note  except  resfcRfully.  If  a 
critic  will  pay  respedt  to  the  greatest  names  in  the  literary  world,  such 
even  as  Warburton,  Jonin,  and  Johnson,  when  employed  asannotators 
on  our  old  writers,  he  will  pay  it  to  some  of  the  grossest  absurdities  that 
ever  disgraced  the  pen  of  imbecility  itself.  Nothing  but  this  want  of 
firmness  to  censure,  could  have  induced  Mr.  Toda  to  introduce,  or 
iiaving  introduced,  not  to  bl^me.  Sir  Kenelon  Digby's  absurd  reinarks# 
and  Mr.  Upton'$  stilt  more  absurd  observations  {on  those  remarks,  on 
the  aHegory  of  the  human  body,  in  the  stanzas  frpcn  21  to  3a  in- 
clusive of  book  ii,  canto  ix.  of  the  Fairy  Queen. 

»  I 

Book  IL  CantoOCI. 

"  Quarrcy.'* 

> 

*^  A  term  in  falconry,  any  fowl  that  is  fiown  at  and  killed.  It  is 
used  for  game  in  general.  *  Sagacious  of  his  quarryy  Milton,  Par.  Lost» 
b.  X.  2S1.  Church.**  If  Mr.  Church  chose  to  give  this  pompous  ex- 
planation of  a  very  common  word,  Mr.^  Todd  tiecd  not  have  inserted 
such^  trash  in  his  edition. 

Riok  II. .  Canto  XII. 

**  That  quicksand  nigh  with  water  covered ; 
But  by  the  checked  wave  they  did  descry 
It  plaine,  and  by  the  sea  discoloured.** 

**  That  is  almost  covered  with  water.     So  Spenser^s  own  edition 
'  read,  but  the  folios  and  Hughes  place  a  comma  aft^rn/^A,. which  spoils 
the  sense.    ChurcL**    We  wish  Mr.  TcxW  had  not  paid  so  much  W- 
(  spe^  htxQ  to  the  opinion  of  the  sag^^j    js  ^^-  Church,  and  the  accu- 
racy of  Spenser's  ovftk  compositor    '^^lOpii  wad  points,  and  had  re- 
stored the  sense  of  the  passage  by  r^^    /^g  t\\e  oomraii^  for  the  cStt- 
text  plainly  shorn  that  tfc^  go'cfesa^^^V^^  qtfilc  cowered  with  Water, 
i^ad  o«Jy  discoverable  ky^jiQ  appe;^  ^^    ^  i^  cdout  o£  the  siarfocc* 

'^ ^im: Canto  1\^ •      %,/  .      ^      '■ 


"^^'^l" 


Mr. 
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'  Mr.  Upton  stipposes  this  •  geiitloitian  to^  meaii  Lord  Howard,  the 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  Etigl;iYid,  in  Qj^een  Eliza^?  ih's  vimc.  We 
wouU\recom'mend  these  acute  discoverers  to  lead  the  Key  U  the' Lock f 
with  attention. 

Book  lY.  Canto  VI.  , 

^  f*  Chynd."  i     •    \  - 

**  Divided  mt<^  parts.  This  verb  in  Spenser,  has  escaped  the  no» 
tice  of  ail  the  Lexicographers.  Dr.  Johnson  howevei  adduce^  an  in- 
stance of  its  usage  in  Dryden.  Todd.^^  It  is  also  used  )by  Richardson, 
iti  Pamela.  Mons.  Cole  brand,  threatens  "  to  chine  the  mai>  who  shall 
attempt  to  stop  his  Lady." 

Book  V.  Canto  VII.- 

*'  The  liWrty  of  women  did  repeal 

Which  they  had  long  usurped,  and  then  restoring  1 

To  men's  bubjedion,  did  true  wisdom  deal. ^'  ! 

Mr.  Todd  has  heie  treated  his  reader  with  a  discovery  of  Mr.  ! 

Upton  (abd  what  could  not  that  critic  discover,  who  founa  out  that  j 

Shakespear  was  a  classical  scholar?)  that  Spenser  here**  allude's  to  I 

the  Salick  Law  ih  France,  atid  that  the  moral  allusion  is,  that  women 
should  .not  he  trusted  with  government  much  less  be  queens.  A 
Very  bad  compliment  this  to  His  patroness,  who  was  not  only  a  Queen, 
but  styled  also  Queen  of  France.  A  less  ingenious  eritic  would  rather 
have  thought  that  this  alluded  to  the  povver  rhe  faiir  sex  are  said  to 
wish  to  obtain  over  their  husSands,  and  which  when  obtained  rendec 
both  parties  equally  ridiculous.  i 

JBook  VL  Canto  IX. 
**  heard.*' 

**  ^  keeper  tf  tattle. ^^  Mr.  Todd  has  a  note  to  shew  the  use  of  ihc 
word  in  this  sense  in  Scotland.  It  is  rather  singular  he  should  not  have 
noticed  our  use  of  it  in  the  same  sense,'in  compound  vvorids,  as  iliephefd^ 
Ipatherdj  &c. 

We  could  n>ake  a  great  number  of  othel*  extradls  of  the  same  kind, 
but  these  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  Mr.  Todd  has  not  been  exempt 
from  the  common  fadhs  of  other  commentators,  and  has  swelled  his  notes 
with  observations  that  are  of  no  other  use  than  to  increase  riie  bulk  of 
the  volumes.     We  wish^mueh  to  see  a  work  of  this  kind  (and  no  one 
ii  uaore  capable  of  executing  the  ta»k  than  Mr.  Todd),  where  there 
should  be  only  a  seledlioii  of  such  notes  as  are  really  usefuK;  and  that 
in,  the  ttxt,  while  ilie  strifiest  card  should  be  taken  m  giving  the  • 
wrds  exa<9:ly  as  the  aulthor  wrote  them,  care  sljould  not  be  extended  . 
to  the  retaining  of  the  slips  of  his  pen  or  the  errors  of  the  press. 
On  this  pccasjon,  we  cite  with  pleasure  a  note  of  Mr.  Church,  on  a     > 
passage  in  the.  Fairy  Queen.     Bc^ok  iii.  Canto  %.     <<  Certainly  in  a. 
poem  which -every  where  abounds  with  the  justest  and  most  lively  re^ 
preseutatiooa  of  natote,  we  ought  xatl^cT  to  suppose  thaft  ^^ic  pT\ttict 
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ibaik  a  mistake,  which  might  easily  have  happened,  than  suspect  the 
poet  to  have  been  betrayed  into  a  ridiculous  and  unnatural  absurdity." 

As  the  poem  is  allowed  not  to  be  Spenser's,  we  think  Britain^ 
Ida  might  have  been  omitted  in  this  edition  as,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
the  colouring  is  so  high,  that  no  man  of  decent  manners  could  read  it 
aloud  in  a  company  of  Ladies,  though  the  deiicacy  of  the  manners  of 
the  age  of  Elizabeth  permitted  the  first  editor  of  it,  Tliomas  Walk- 
ky,  to  dedicate  it  to  the  Right  Noble  Lady  Mary,  daughterlo  the 
most  illustrious  Prince  George  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  volume  two  very  useful  and  corrcft  indexes 
are  inserted,  one  referring  tothe  words  and  phrases  explained  in  the 
notes,  the  other  to  the  principal  matters  in  the  Life,  preliminary  illus- 
trations, gnd  notes. 


t=s 
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Tht  fVorks  of  Salluit ;  to  which  are  prefixed^  Two  Essays  on  the  Lifcf 

Literary  Charaifer^  and  fVritings  of  the  Historian  \  with  Notes 

'  Jfftstorkal^  Biographical  and  CriticaU     By  Henry  Steuart,  LL.  D- 

(Conchdedfromjage  347,  Vol.  XXIF.J 

WE  have  already  given  our  opinion  of  the  value  of  good  trans- 
lations  of  the  <j  reek  and  Roman  classics,  as  well  as  the  reasons  on  which 
that  opinion  chiefly  rests.  Wc  observed  at  ihc  same  time,  that  Dr. 
Steuart  had  been  eminently  happy  in  sele£ling  the  works  of  Sallust  for 
translation  into  tlie  English  language ;  but  we  must  now  observe 
likewise,  that  there  are  not  many  Roman .  authors,  to  whom  k  is  so 
difficult  to  rtwAtr  justice  by  a  translation.  The  style  of  Sallust  is  pecu- 
liar to  himielf;  nor  is  there  any  thing  at  all  simibr  to  it  in  the  lan- 
guages of  modern  Europe.  Yet  it  has  been  stated,  and  justly  stated,  as 
one  of  the  laws  of  translation,  that  the  style  of  the  version  should  he 
of  thc-same  charafler  with  that  of  tlK  original ;  but  how  is  this  to  be 
accomplished  in  translating  such  an  author?  It  can  be  accomplished 
oi>!y  "  by  attending  more  to  a  correspondence  of  idioms,  than  to  a 
mere  interpretation  of  words;**  and  by  rendering  the  Latin  into  such 
{nglrsh,  as  an  Englishman  of  Sailust's  taste  and  genius  would  write* 
of  this  Dr.  Steuart  shews  himself  sensible^  when  he  says,  that 

**  The.  peculiarities  of  Sallust *s  manner  present  to  the, translator 
very  considerable  difficulties.  His  style  is  that  of  sententioa&oesa  and 
Ibrce,  in  contradistin^ion  to  that  o£  LivVf  which  is,  for  the  most  part, 
eminent  for  richness  and  diffusion.  Sall^^  ^^  ambitio|is  to  adopt 
Thucydides,  ^nd  Cato  the  Censor,  as  jjj  ^©dels ;  and  like  the  latter^  he 
had  the  art  of  disfatchiffg  much  in  a  f^       ^f^**'    ^^  boirowed  his  dic- 


^' 


"  *  52JIo5f,  jij  the   ft^^^tiii  of  i^,   NX       L  tooiy,  sa/s  of  Cato  the 
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tion^  in  a  great  measure^  from  the  writers  of  att  SL^t  prior  to  the  Aogiis* 
tan^  and  he  added  to  their  vigour,  the  grace  and,  elegance  of  a  more  ma. 
ture  period.  Without  doubt,  this  style  was  not  the  best  that  was  pos« 
tible  for  history  ;  but  he  had  the^erit  of-jrivalUng  his  mastery  Thucy* 
dide^  in  strength,  while  in  brevity  he  left  him  his  inferior. 

"  In  translating  such  an  aiathor  with  'any  degree  o^  success,  it  U  evi- 
dent, that,  from  the  difference  in  the  structure  between  the  modem  and  the 
classKral  languages^  a  skifful  ampli&cation  must  frequently  be  employed^ 
and  some  vigour  infused  into  the  transcripts  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
choose  a  middle  path,  between  a  servile  ^copy  and  a  paraph rast leal  iml* 
tation.  To  give,  in  our  language,  an  accurate  likeness  of  the  Sallustiaa 
manner,  would  be  to  violate  the  most  obvious  rules  of  English  compost* 
tien ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  ease  and  spirit,  to  run  into  diSusion,i  migh( 
produpe  a  pleasing  book,  bttt  it  would  bear  no  resemblance  to  the.  wxiu 
ings  of  the  historian.  • 

**  It  has,  therefore,  been  my  aim,  in  the  first  place,  to  convey  the 
icnse  of  the  author  ;  and"  in  the  next,  to  attain  a^s  much  CQ>npre5sion  of  stjU^ 
as  appeared  to  me  consistent  with  the  genius  of  our  language,  exemplified 
)n  a  composition  of  good  thste*  With  the  fastidious  critic,  I  would  far 
rather  incur  the  imputation  of  being  sometimes  paraphrastical,  than  be 
deterrjed  from^ao  attempt  to  seize  something  of  the  vigour  and  beauty  of  ' 
the  Roman  writer.  As  Mr.  Murphy  says,  on  a  similar  occasion,  I  have 
anxiously  laboured  '  to  give  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  original,  in  suck 
English,  as  an  Englishman  of  taste  may  read  without  disgust ;  and  if,  la, 
the  transfusion,  i  have  not  suffered  the  spirit  of  the  historian  to  evapo^ 
rate,  I  shall  look  back  with  pleasure,  to  the  time  which  has  been  deidU 
cated  to  a  great  and  arduous  undertaking/  " 

_  y 

The  man  who  wrote  thus  was  pcrfeftly  aware  of  the  nature  of  tlje 
difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter ;  and  a  few  extracts  from  hl$ 
translation  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  thenisblves,  how  for  fao 
has  surmounted  them.  As  the  histories  of  Ci?/a//Wi  Conspiracj  and  tlie 
Jngwrthine  War  are  more  generally  read  than  the  smaller  traflj^  of  Sal- 
lust,  we  shall  take  our  extracts  from  them  \^  and  as  the  author  has  ia 
nothing  displayed  greater  address  than  in  the  celebrated  parallel  be- 
tween Cxsar  and  Cato,  our  first  extra£i  shall  be  the  version  of  it. 

**  Caesar  and  Cato,  in  nobility,  and  birth,  years,  and  eloquence,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  almost  equal.  Greatness  of  soul  they  equally  posJ 
sessed,  and  they  equally  reached  the  summit  of  glory  ;  yet  it  was  a  glory 
peculiar  to  each,  and  certainly  acquired  by  very  opposite  methods. 

'^  Cassar  gained  the  suffrages  of  mankind  by  a^s  of  kindness,  and 
public  munificence  J  Cato,  by  ao  incorruptible  integrity,  and  the  purity 
of  his' manners.  Xn  the  former,  it  was  the  mild  virtues  of  humanity  aiKi 
benevolenqe,  that  rendered  him  the  objeA  of  esteem:  in  the  latter,  it 
was  a  stern  severity,  that  gave  eleva^tion  to  his  charader.  Cse^ar,  by  the 
pradice  of  generosity,  >by.  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  by  the  alleviation 
of  distress,  solicited  the  good  will  of  his  fellow  citizens.:  Cato  bestowed 
no-favours,  and  yet  commanded  their  admiration.  To  the  protedtion  of 
'the  one  misery  looked  for  refuge :  profligacy  dreaded  punishment  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  other,     Thos^  with  tlMcir  respe^ive  admirejt^,  ^  €h«ttn> 
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ing  iatility  of  matiners,  and  a  decided  finnnesst  t>f  ctatdAerj^  Wi6r0|  bi 
either,   th-^  opposite  theme  of  applause*  *    > 

'<  Cn^^ar,  from  his  youth  up^  had  persisted  in  a  course  of  vigilance,  of 
aflive  indiHrryi  acd  incessant  appiicarion^  wi'h  an  eye  to  figure  on  the 
stage  of  public  life.  He  ws^  unwe^ied  in  the  service  of  his  friends ;  of 
his  own  concerns  as  constantly  negligent :  and  such  was  the  unbounded 
generosity  of  the  mai?,  that  to  refuse  a  boon,  worthy  of  acceptance,  was 
a  feeling  foreign  to  his  heart.  Anibition,  above  all,  wajs  kis  ruling  pas-r 
sioA.  He  pa'nted  for  the  command  of  armies,  for  the  condu^  of  sojne  new 
and  arduous  war,  where  hh  extraordinary  talents  could  be  displayed  to 
advantage.  < 

**  On  the^  other  hand,  the  qualities  of  Cato  were  of  a  less  dazzling  sort. 
He  cultivated  the  virtue  of  moderation  ;  he  studied  coric^ness  of  conduct;  ^ 
but  above  all,  the  lesson^  of  an  austere  philosophy.  In  riches  he  never 
thought  of  vying  with  the  wealthy  ;  and  he  declined  all  competition  for 
turbulence  with' the  fa^ious.  Yet  Cato  was  net  without  the  spdr  of  ati 
bones t  emulation.  It  was  his  to  contend  for  the  prize  of  valour  with  the 
braye ;  with  the  modest  for  the  praise  of  modesty  $  and  n^ith  the  gutki 
less,  for  the  honours  of  innocence  and  integrity;  Content  with  the  a^ual 
possession  of  virtue,  he  was  careless,  about  d^sf^aying  ti|e  semblance  to  the 
wo^ld.  £y  this  means  it  happened,  that  the  less  anxiously  be  courted 
fame,  the  more  conspicuously  fame  blazoned  forth  his  chara6(er." 

That  this  Is  a  piece  of  beautiful  con^positioa  will  hardly  be  denied  ; 
and  the  reader  has  only  ta  compare.it  with  tbe  ar'igmak,  to  be  toB^ 
vinced  tbai  it  h  a  faitbful  transiiasion  of  the  author's  sense.  The  style 
i3  indeed  mor^  diffuse  than  that  of  Sallu&t ;  but  mhile  k  has  ai  muck 
compression  as  the  genius  of  our  language  would  perhaps  admits  it 
contains  not  one  thought  or  sentiment  foreign  from  thie  ji*iirpose,  or 
which  IS  not  expressed  by  the  abrupt  an4  sententious  language  of  thb 
historian. 

<'  Thespeecjies  in  (Sallust,  says  Mr.  Steuart),  have  always  been>ciasscd 
among  the  nMVt  beautiful  remains  of  ancient  eloquence ;  and  I  acknow. 
^  ledge  that  I  have  laboured  them  with  extraordinary  attention.  If  the 
attempt  have  failed,  to  present. tfaem  in  a  dress  worthy  of  the  author,, 2. 
canpot  shelter  myself  under  the  plea  of  haste  or  inadvertency  :  it  is  from 
tio  want  of-  diligence^  bif t  from  want  of  ability  to  do  juBtice  to  the  ori-^ 
gituils." 

The  reader  ofthis  pai:agraph  will  be  gratified  with  the  opperttmits: 
pf  comppring  with  the  original.  Dr.  Steuart's  version   of  Cataline  s 
addfM  to  bis  foUowers,  when  he  heard  that  every  thing  must  he  risked^ 
^n  rlie  fare  of  a  barrie. 

■»  '    •  ■   , 

^*  Soldiers'— I  am  well  aware  tliat  ^q,,^  ^  never  was  inspired  by  WQOrd«-<. 

t  was 

;ad«^ 
or 

«.  .^^  «v  t*^.-^««  cw    Mi^K'f      xaIti^'MH.        -^"^jiabtve,  whose  bosom  glowf 
wif|i  it9  gpi^ine  £re^    ti^^  ?  '^  sux^     ^^^    a  i^^<>^^>  ^  ^^  ^"^  ^^  ^"^'  - 
T*e4iao,  irA(?w«wmov '^' ^e^  K^^r/v   ^^''PP'^^*^^^^^^^'' 
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Y&a  shall  in  nan  ^ttift  to  reason  into  another  teifiper :  fear  has  llhiit  Ris  ' 
ears  against  the  voice  of  hdnour,-  as  well  as  the  figures  of  rhetoric.  But 
it  is  for  a  difibrent  objeft  that  I  have  now  sfimmoned  you  together.  It 
is  fit  that  I  should  impart  to  you  my  earnest  injun^ions^  and  Jay  open 
the  grott^  of  that  final  resolution,  which,  from  the  posture  of  our  af. 
fairs,  I  am  forced  to  adopt.  Soldiers,  you  have  all  heard  of  the  fate  of 
Lentttlus  :  of  the  melancholy  catastrophe,  which  a  want  of  vigour  in  that  . 
supine  Associate,  has  brought  down  upon  us,  no  less  than  on  himself.^  ^ 
Flattered'  with  the  prospedl  of  reinforcements  from  the  City,  and,  in  the 
end,  cruelly  deceived  in  that  expeftation,  you  see,  that  our  intended  march 
into  Gaul  has  been  cut  off :  and  ou^  present  difficulties,  <wl?icJif  barue  foL 
hnaei^  are  but  too  visible  and  apparent  to  yoS  all.  The  enemy's  force 
consists  of  two  armies  :  one  of  which,  from  Rome,  presses  on  our  rear ; 
the  other  keeps  us  in  check  on  the  side  of  Gaul.  To  remain  any  longer 
among  the  mountains,  were  we  ever  %o  desirous,  exceeds  our  power,  from 
the  want  of  fi[>rage,  and  a  supply  of  provisions  of  "tvtty  species.  In  a 
word,  whither  soever  w^  tufn,  a  passage  must  be  opened  withtnir  sword?. 
I  beseech  3''oa^  therefore,  call  forth  all  your  firmness,  the  utmost  efforts  of 
your  energy  and  valour.  When  you  advance  to  the  confiidl,  I  conjure  you 
bear  in  miiid  that  riches,  honour,  immortal  glory,  the  rights  of  men^  and  the  ' 
liberties  of  youjr  country  are  suspended  oa  the  event !  If  we  conquer,  the  sure 
£ruits  of  vidlory  await  us ;  plenty  instead  of  want :  the  possession  of  ^taly^;; 
the  towns  and  colonies  every  wher^  ready  to  receive  us  ;  but,  if  we- weakly 
shrink  back,  then  consider  the  reverse  of  the  pi^ure.  Woe  he  to  him^ 
*wh9  relies  not  9ft  the  n)igmr  of  his  (nun  arm  /  Friends  and  fortune,  indeedf, 
smile  on  valour;  but  they  disown  jthe  man  who  proves  wanting*  to  himself, 
and  is  a  coward  in  the  field.  Besides,  soldiers,  very  difierent  are  our  mo. 
tives  to  a^lon  from  those  of  our  adversaries.  We  take  the  field  for  li. 
berty— we  draw  our  swords  for  our  country,  nay,  for  life  itself.  With 
them,  on  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  little  interest  in  the  conflid  •  none 
to  support  the  pride  and  power  of  a  few  petty  tyjahts.  Rush,  then> 
boldly  tojhe  charge !  Strike  with  the  confidence  of  men,  whose  valour, 
•ften  tried,  -knows  how  to  conquer  !  Had  you  declined  the  present  con- 
test»  what,  I  pray  you,  had  been  your  (ate  ?  A  life  of  ighomrny — an 
ignoble  exile  !  As  a  gracious  boon,  some  of  you,  perhaps,  might  have 
had  permission  to  remain  at  Rome,  despoiled  of  your  fortunes,  in  want 
and  beggary,  sunk-  to  a  dependence  on  the  bounty  of  your  masters.  But 
you  ^ve  scorned,  like  men,  to  crouch  in  bondage,  and  have  preferred 
totlishonour  this  noble  alternative.  If  you  repent  of  the  step,  it  is  sa- 
Utary  to  remind  you,  that  to  secure  a  retreat,  the  firmest  valour  is  still 
indispensable*.  Peace  miist  be  procured  by  vidory  alone,  not  by  a  gro- 
velling cowardice.  For  >^hat ".safety  could  there  be  in  flight,  were  you 
wildly  ^>  turn  away  th6se  very  "arms,  which,  while  they  prote«fkd  your- 
selves, might  overpower  your  adversaries.  Rest  assuried,  when  tlie  battle 
lagos,  that  it  is  the  coward  heart  that  knows  the  least  security.  ^  Valour 
spreads  over  the. head  of  its  possessor,  a  broad  shield  of  defence.  Soldiers 
when  I  call  to  mind  your  character,  and  the  lustre  of  your  achievements 
I  own,  that  they  inspire  me  with  a  confidence  of  vidory.^  From  the  vi- 
gour of  your  age,  from  your  daring  spirit,  and  manly  resolution,  I  augur 
•very advantage*  -  Besides,  a<e«|  necessity  increases  my  hope:  for  shfc 
can  render  even  cowards  valiant.  As  to  our  position,  in  these  narrovj" 
defiles,  sdperiority  6f  numbers  cannot  avail  the  enemy. :  and  they  shall  i^ 

vain 


r 
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'van  attempt  ta  outflank^  ortosorround  you*  My*  friends^  siiould  y6<t 
yet  experience  the  malignity  of  fortune,  be  it  yours  to  secure  &  great  re4 
venge  !  If  taken  prisoners,^  you  kno\^  the  consequence^ — to  be  slaugktesed 
like  cattle  at  the  will  of  the  conquerors..  Yet  this  yoa  have  in  your 
power — you  can  die  like  men  !  and  leave  to  your  foes,  if  you  gain  not 
the  day,  a  field  dyed  with  thei^:  bloody  and  cause  fo  water  it  with  their 
tears  •^^ 

We  hare  scledJed  this,  dot  because  it  is  Tn  our  opinion  the  best  of 
tJtesc  speeches  which  Sallust  attributes  to  the  heroes  ofjiis  story,  but 
because  Mr.  Sieuart  compares  it  with  the  celebrated  speech  which 
Tiicttus^  in  his  Life  of  Agricoh,  ascribes  to  Galgacus;  and  gives 
the  preference  to  the  composition  of  Sallust.  Whether  this  preference 
be  justly  given,,  we  shall  not  now  inquire^  but  we  agree  with  out 
autlior,  that  Tacitus  mufit  have  had  in  his  recolle6kion  the  speech 
which  his  master  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Carqline,  when  he^sat  dow0 
to  coiiipase  the  speech  which  he  himself  attributes  to  the  gallant  Britons 
in  {:ircumstances  aliiK>st  equally  desperate.  The  speech  of  Galgaci^ 
k  too  long  to  be  inserted  here  ;  but  the  reader  will  probably  be  pleased 
\»ith  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  conclusion  of  it,  as  translatpd 
by  Murphy,  with  the  conclusion  of  Caiaiine's  speech,  as  translated 
iy  our  author*.  '    , 

•*  All  that  can  inspire  the  human  heart,  tvtty  motive  that  can  excite  us 
to  xkeds  of  valour,  is  on  our  side.  The  Romans  have  no  wives  in  the  field 
ta  animate  their  drooping  spirits ;  no  parents  to  reproach  their  want  of, 
courage.  They  are  not  listed  in  the  cause  of  their  country  :  their  coun* 
try,  if  any  they  have,  lies  s^t  a  distance..  They  are  a  band  of  mercena. 
ries,  a  wretched  handful  of  devoted  men,  who  tremble,  and  look  aghast^ 
-.as.  they  roll  their  eyes  around,  and  see  on  every  side  objedls  unknown  be* 
fore.  The  sky  over  their  heads,  the  sea,  the  woods,  all  things  conspire 
to  fill  them  with  doubt  and  terror*  They  come  lik^  vidims^  delivered 
into  our  hands  by  the  Gods,  X6  fall  this  day  a  sacrifice  to  freedom^, 

^'  In  the  ensuing  battle  be  not  deceived  by  false  appearances  :   the  glit* 

ter  of  gold  and  silver  may  dazzle  the  eye  :  but  to  Ui^  it  is  harmless,  to 

the  Romans  no  prote<ftion.     In  their  own  ranks  we  shall  find  a  number  of^ 

generous  warriors  ready  to'assistour  cause.     The  Britons  know  that   for 

Qur  common  liberties  we  draw  the  avenging  sword.     The  Gauls  will  re* 

member  tliat  they  once  wer?  a  free  people;  and  the  Germans,  as  the 

Us  i  pi  a  ns  lately  did,  will  deserj  their  colours.     The  Romans  have  left 

nothing  in  their  rear  to  oppose  us  in  the  pursuit :  their  forts  are  ungarri- 

soned  ;  the  veterans  In  their  colonies  droop  with  age  j  in  their  municipal 

towns,  nothing  but  anarchy,  despotic    governmelit,  and  disaffbdled  sub* 

je(5ls,     Jn  me  hchold  your  gtiv^tdX  \   heboid  an  army  of  free-born  men^ 

Your  enemy  is  before  you,  and,  in  h'      ttain,  heavy   tributes,  drudgery 

in  the  mwi,  and  Ml  f  he  horrors  of    /*  ^ry*     ^^^  ^^^^  calamities  to  he 

-ntailed  upon  us  f  or,  shall  this  da^   '^^ zrC  ^^^V  ^  brave  revenge  ?  There 
:.  ^u^  iir^u  ^r  k.*,i«     _    .  ,  1    ,    /  i-ftiv  ^    .^^^    1^^^  ^^  g^j^  ^j^^  enemy* 


Is  the  iieid  of  battle,  and  let  that  ^^'i^   ^ 
and,  as  we  rush  upon  him,  rememk  ^^l  /^ 


our 


;  as  we  rush  upon  hiai    rememk  ^^^  ^^d^^^^  Slivered  down  to  us  by- 
anctnon;  and  let  Jh  man  .l^  Y^    K^  ^1?^"^^  *^^^<1  ^I«»^^  "^ 

oi  all pomrlty^*^  ^'"^  ^W\^^       • 


/^ 
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Jii  judging  d  the  rcSpeflive  merits  of  these  t^o  SfJecches,  it  is  very- 
difficult  to  be  hdpartiul.  GalgaCus  was  a  patfiot  fighting  for  every 
thing  that  is  justly  dear  to  man  ;  and  he  is  made  to'  address  his  ifdlowe^ 
in  the  language  of  virtue.  Catalirte  was  a  conspiratol*  of  the  blacklist 
hue ;  and,  though  he  talks  of  liberty  and  his  country,  he  urges  no* 
such  arguments  to  his  adherents  as  can  operate  only  on  virturfus  raiods. 
Avarice,  ambition  and  despair,  aie  the  topics  from  which  he  reasons  ; 
whilst  the  British  Chief  presents  to  his  countrymen  their  wives  and^^ 
parents  in  the  held,  animating  them  to  the  contest,  the  success  of  whicl\. 
he  hopes  from  the  justice  of -their  cause. "~  The  reader  is  therefore 
prejudiced  in  behalf  of  every  thing  which  he  is  made  to  utter  }  though 
we  must  agree  with  Mr.  Sieuart,  that  tiiere  is  more  art  displayed  ia 
the  struflure  of  Cataline's  speech,  and  that  the  arguments  employed 
are  the  very  best  that  could  be  urged  by  such  a  leader,  in  such  cif- 
cuinstances,  and  to  sucli  an  audience.  ^  ,-\ 

Both  translations  are  excellent ;  but  Mr.  Steuart'sj  though  wp  will 
not  positively  say  that  it  is  the  best,  appears  to  us,  perhaps,  the  most 
faithful  pi£ture  of  the  original.  Tacitus  does  not  say  that  the  Roman 
iirmy  consisted  whoHv  of  men,  of  whom  it  was  doubtful  whether 
they  had  a  country.  His  words  are — aut  nulla  PLERfSQUE  patrid^  aut. 
alia  est;  whilst  his  meaning,  towards  'the  conclusion  "of  the  address,* 
seems  riot  to  be  accurately  given  in  the  version.  Hlc  dux^hlc  4xercitus  \ 
ih\  tri^Uta,  et  metplh',  H  cater  a  iervlentum  poena  ;  jw^i  in  aternum  prer 
f^rre^  aut  statim  uicisd,  in  h&c  campo  est^  is  not  rendered  with  perfect  ac- 
curacy by — =**In  me  beliold  your  general ;  beholden  arrny  oi free-bom 
indn.  Your  e"aemy  is  before  you:  and,  in  his  train,  heavy  tributes, 
drudgery  in  the  mines;  and  all  the  horrors  of  slavery.  J^re  those  coLzt, 
mi  ties  to  be  entailed  upon  us  P  or^  shall  this  day  relieve  us.  by  a  brave  re-> 
venge  .^"  In  Mr.  Steuart's  translatiop  there  are  one  or  two  snperfluf- 
ous  clauses  ;  but  nothing  which  accords  not  exaflly  with  the  sense  of 
his  author.  "  Woe  be  to  him  who  relies  not  on  the  vigour  of  his  owa 
wm,y  is  the  translation  qf  nothing  to  be  found  in  Sallust  j  and  in  the 
sentence — "  our  present  difficulties,  which  have  followed^  are  but  .too 
visible  and  apparent  to  you  all  ;"  the  words  which  we  have  printed  ia 
Italics  would  have  been  wellx)mitted,  though  they  certainly  <:hange 
not,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  sense  of  the  original  author. 

There  Is  hardly  any  thii^g  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  to 
which  translators  in  general  have  done  so  little  justice,  as  the  descrip- 
tions of  battles  and  sieges.  This  is  to  be  ax:countcd  for  by  the  circum- 
sfartce,  that  those  who  employ  tTiemselves  hi  the  study  of  the  classics^ 
are  seldom  acquainted  with  the  language  of  tallies,  or  the  art  of  war ; 
and  hence  sucn  of  them,  as,  like  Black  well*,  attempt  to  clothe  the 
railitary  part  of  the  narrative;  in  an  appropriate  dress,  too  often  make 
themselves  ridiculous.  Murphy  is^  indeed  an, exception  ;  and  so /is 
Mr.  Stenart,  whose  translation  of  the  history  of  .the  battle  near  the 


*  See  Johnson's  review  of  thii  author's  Memoirs  ofthe'CourtofJittgutiku 
NO.XCI38;  voL.xxv.*  C  ]!Auihu\, 


Mmhul,  betu^een  Jog^^rcha  and  Metellus,  exhibits  at  Qfnc«  th^  scholar 
Vrul  jthe  ofiBccr.  After  describing  thfe  Concurs  march  through  Nuroi- 
4ta»  the  ambush  laid  for  him  by  Jugonh^*  ^>^d  the  nature  of  che  grpund 
yrhcr^  that  Prinze enpe^Sted  the;  Romans  tu  fall  into  his  snare,  the  bii-* 
tpriapy  a^  tratisjated  by  our  auihor,  says--*- 

•    '*  Meanwhile  Merellus  was  seen  descending  frpm  the  heights^  hut  wither 
0at  any  notion  o^  the  intentions  of  the  enemy,  uhtjl  he  began  to  discover 
th^m  upon  the  hill.     At  first  he  was  doubtful  what  to  think  of  the  strange 
appearance  [which)  they  exhibited.     The  Ndmidians  lay  clo&e,  and  kept 
thefljselves  and  their  horses  behird  the  bushes  ^  but  by  reason  of  the  low- 
HP^s  of  the  screen,  thoy  were  neither  fully    dislpayed,  nor  entirely   hid 
from  the  View.     Neither  arnw  nor  colours  were  suffered  to  appear:  but  , 
the  rugged  nature  of  the  p^ace,  united  to  the  artifice  with   which  the 
iiph9lc   U'as   copdu&ed,    gave  ample  room  for  suspici<}n.      The   general 
was  convinced  that  an  ambush  was  intended,  and  halted  on  the  apar«    Re^* 
^l^if)g  te  alter  (he  disposition  of  the  troops,  he  instantly  formed  the  line 
to  the  front,  on  the  right  division,  that  flank  being  next  the  eitemy.    The 
ftfder  (whiek)  he  chose  was  t'hat  of  three  lines,  the  first  covered  and  sup^ 
jiprted  by  the  two  others-     The  slingcrs  and  archers  were  ordered   into 
th^  intervals  between  the  companies  of  foot ;  and  all  the  cavalry,  posted 
on  the  wjngs.     leaving  encouraged  the  men  by  a  concise  speech^  $ocb  as- 
the.natijire  of  his  situation,  and  the  shortness  of  the  time  would  permit, 
he  commanded  the  whole  to  file  off  from  the  left,  and  marched  down  ia 
column  to  the  plain. 

'    **  At  the  army  advanced  in  this  order,  all  seemed  quiet  on  the  hill, 
^hfe  Nproidians  "ne^cr  onc^  attempting  to  quit  their  station.     Metellus- 
howcver,    apprehetided,    on    account  of   the  heat  of  the  season,    an^ 
,ttie   scarcity  of  springs  tiear   the  place,  that  the  army   would  be   dis- 
•cr^sed  for  want  of  water  j  Rutilius,  therefore,  his  Lieutenant,   was  sent 
•forward  to  the  river,  with  the  light  cohorts,  and  a  detachment  of  the 
"cavalry,  with  orders  to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  and  secure  a  situation  for 
fermmg  ah  encampnu^nt.     The  enemy,  it  was  probable,  would  not  fail  tq 
'    fetard  the  nv^in  bi>dy  on  their  warch,  by  frequently  taking  it  in  flank,  <«  ^ 
by^ftlHng  it  fn  ijw  rear;  Imd  convinced  of  their  inability  to  cope  with 
the  discipline  of  the  Legioins,  they  wpuid  attempt  to  wear  them  out  by 
me^ns  pf  thirs?  and  fatig»|e*     The  Consul  continued  to  advance  SL%^g^\^' 
pace,  as.  the  nature  of  his  situation,  and  that  of  the  gr^n^^^^^ir^,  .«W 
'   ^p/es^'ving  the  same  disposition  (that)  he  had  made,  on  descending  ffom 
me  mQuntain§..     The  centre,  was  commanded  by  Marias.     The  general 
"himself  headed  the  cavalry  of  the  left  wing  ;  which,  as  the  line  had  brokea 
.  Tram  that  ftank  into  column,  became,  of  course,  the  lea4ing  dirisiop  on 
ithe  march. 

<*  Jug;urtha,  who  Jay  in  clo^e  ambusjl^  ^'^  sooner  >fw  that  the  resM^  of 
"the  Consul  had  deared  his  k£t,  than  ^^taching  fromhia  main  body  twO/ 
thousand  foot,  be  ordered  them  to  ♦  ^  possession  of  that  ][)art  of  the 
liei^hts  jHst  quiffed  by  the  Romans  \}^^  v\c\i  rc^'^^ns.  if  they  gave  ground* 
thtit  retreat  m^t  be  c^t  dfiro^^  ^Y  ij/  Aon  for  rSUying  to  advantage. 
This  previous  mov€metitl)8Wg  itia^  ^{\^f  ^  "^W^  £>^^  ^'^^  aftiopj  ifi 
soddemy  rushed  down  :i^  J  f^n'nn^i   ^i  V 
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the  fitnks.  The  attiick  was  executed  with  astonishing  ^iril  and  intivpi* 
dit^^  and  our  ranks  thrown  into  disorder  on  ev^ry  side,  £ven  tho9e  who* 
iin  facing  about,  gare  them  the  warmest  reception,  were  haJa&ied  and  6* 
■tigued  by  so  desultory  a  mode  of  encounter  j  finding  themselves  wot,iQded 
ffooi  3  di&tance,  and  without  an  Q|:)portanity  to  return  the  biow»  or  tp 
elose  with  ithe  assailants.  According  to  instradions,  which  they  had  r«r> 
ceived  from  Jugurrha^  the  horse  well  knew  how  to  elude  the  efforts  of  th^ 
Rqnan  cavalry  ;  for  when  a  troop  of  tie  latter  attempted  to  pharge^  far 
from  qontinuiiig  at  dose  order,  or  in  a  bqdy,  they  suddenly  hroKej  9pA 
dispersed  in  an  instant,  in  all  dire^lons.  As  they  could  nor»  by  thiK 
loeans,  prevent  a  pncsuit,  ^hey  watched  their  opportunity^  and)  being 
Mperior  in  point  of  numbers^  attacked  lis,  in  their  turn,  both  in  fl^ik  i|i)4 
.xear.  I£  in  this  flying  sort  of  fight,  the  indefatiga^e  Numidian  i^hoffe 
-the  kill  rather  than  the  plain^  his  nimble  horse  was  in  his  own  elemeol : 
Jbe  easily  scranysled  up  tl^e  ascetsr,  and  disappeared  among  the  bashes  ^ 
while  tl»s  Romfo  trooper,  unused  to  a  surface  so  rugged  and  intticitei  was 
•iinaye  to  follow  faim.'^ 

That  tJiis  is  9  faiibful  trpnslation,  every  schqjar  wilVbe  convinced,  by 
comparing  it  with  the  original ;  andt  we  believe,  every  welUinforni- 
1^  spkli^r  will  admit  the  propriety  of  the  technici^l  t^rms,  which  disgi^t 
RQlt  iik9  B}^Qk^€\V^  P<iym<ifters  and  C^mmodprss  !  The  account  of  thp 
baule  is  rendered  with  equal  elegance,  and  equal  fidelity  :  whilst  i!^ 
whole  is  iiiustTcited  by  a  sketch  of  the  ground^  and  tbe  differeat  posi- 
iion9  of  tii«^tW€>  arjniesi  which  together  with  some  remarks^  by  way 
of  mUiiary  commfHtary^^^e  translator  hopes  will  enable  the  reader  dii- 
^\n&\j  to  apprehend  the  movements  of  the  troops.  Part  of  this  com-- 
mentary  weshall  e^rra(5t  as  a  fair  specimen  of  Dr.  Steuart's  notes  ;  pre- 
mising, however,  that  the  bxrra£l  is  necessarily  less  perspicuous  ia 
our  Journal  than  in  the  work  itself,  where  it  refers  to  the  view  which 
*ii  given  of  the  ground. 

"  Jogurtha,  in  consonance  to  hiii  plan  of  keeping  awatchful  eye  on  tl» 
motions  of  the  Roman  Genieral,  had  |eamed,  by  his  scouts,  that  theenen^ 
were  on  their  march,  along  the  mountains  tiear  the  Muthul^  and  he  seised 
that  opportunity  of  attacking  them  to  advantage.     From  the  nature  o( 
such  a  country,  and  the  informatipn  given  us  by  the  historian  himself 
conoeming  Metellvis's  order  of  march,  we  know  that  he  usually  moved 
ibrward  in  a  single  column,  himself  at  the  head  of  it,  with  the  light  ca4. 
korts ;  Marius  in  ikt  rear>  commanding  the  Roman  cavalry ;    with  the 
'  Velites^  or  light  iufantry,  under  the  charge  of  the  Tribunes  and  Praft^^ 
fdv^ring  the  &i^s,  and,  as  often  as  it  was  needful,  scoariqg  the  country «^ 
'Thfse  bght  cohorts  seem  to  have  been  a  seleA  body,  ahswerii^  iq  d^. 
fcnftieh  to  our  picqiiets.  Bf^hey  w^re  legionary  soldiers,  drawn,  like  th^ 
fleqiietSj  from  the  line^  whether  singly,  or  by  Maniples,  we  ar^  not  in* 
Ibrmed ;  but  if  ith  the  general  at  tb^r  bead^  tliey  appear  to  have  a^^  a^ 
$  sort  of  advancad-guard  to  the  apmy^  wh^n  on  its  SDMch* 

*'  Wlien  Meteilus  WtM  abo^t  to  6He9nd  from  ^t  heightas  and  began 
#  ohserve  the  ambush  that  was  pie}>9red  (or  km,  bv  ihd  NiiioidiaAa  on 
intVAi  bordered  a  hak  }  aod^  ii^medaattly  changing  th«  disposition  of 
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^  the  troops,  formed  the  line  to  the  front,  upon  the  right  diviltAi,  ■!  tfait 
'flank  was  next  to  the  quarter  wtiere  the  Numidians  were  |X>sted.  Situated 
as  he  wa&,  he  had  no  desite  to  engage  the  enemy  :  he  resolved  only  on 
making  the  best  of  hh  way  across  the  plain  to  the  river,  to  guard  against  - 
an  attack.  For  the  single  lengthened  column  (Agmin).,  which  was  neces. 
Gary  to  clear  the  deiiles  of  the  mountains,  he  now  substituted  the  line  of 
battle  {AcieiJ,  drawing  up  the  troops  in  the  usual  manner,  in  three  lines 
(triplkAut  iubiidiii).  He  posted  Marius  in  the  centre :  all  the  cavalry  in  the 
wings,  and  the.slinger*  and  archers  in  the  intervals  between  the  Maniples,  or' 
companies  of  foot  of  the  line.  He.  then  ordered  the  whole  to  face,  or  perhaps 
to  wheel,  by  centuries,  orlialf  centuries,  to  the  left,  and  from  that  Sank  to 
inarch  down  { trans-vonit  prindpm),  in  three  columns  to  the  plain  :  himself 
advancing  with  those  squadrons  of  the  cavalry,  which  now. formed  the  head 
of  the  right  column,  and  had,  just  before,  been  upon  the  left  of  the  line. 
Thus,  should  the  Nuinidians,  as  was  expected,  venture  down  from  the 
hill,  he  would  be  erabled,  by  means  of  a  single  '  wheel '  to  the  righr, 
if  the  lines  were  broken  into  columns  by  divisions,  or  by  '  turning  '  to 
that  side,  if  broken  by  files,  instantly  to  form  them  again  towards  the 
enemy,  and  be  ready  to  charge  at  a  moment's  notice.  That  he  did  wheel 
into  line,  to  receive  Jogurtha,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  historian's 
narrative  ;  otherwise  the  Numidians  could  not  have  been,  as  he  describes 
ihem,  on  the  left  of  the  Romiios  at  the  commencement  of  the  affair  :  nor 
could  the  Consul  have  presented  the  same  front  to  the  enemy,  as  he  had 
-immediately  formed,  on  discovering  ihera  o^n  the  hill.  .'.. 

■    "  All  this  every  officer  will  understand  ;  and  he  will  further  perceive 
the  technical  propriety  of  rendering  the  equUtt  iiitiifr^  aLe,   qui   in  agmiaf 

£\iicipet fafli  erant,  by  '  the  cavalry. of  the  left  wing,  which  as  the  lire 
d  broken  from  that  flank  into  column,  became  the  leading  division  oa 
the  march.'  "      ' 

'*  Sacisfadlory  as  I  trust  these  illustrations  will  appear,  yet  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  Sailust's  account  of  ihe  attack,  by  the  Numidian  king, 
is  not  without  its  difficulties.  He  iclls  us,  that  Metellus's  army  wai 
drawn  op  tripUdbm  mhiid'iii,  which  naturally  should  mean  '  four  lines,' 
that  \v,  three  lines  stationed  behind  the  first ;  whereas,  our  knowledge  ^ 
iihe  ancient  laAics  must  satisfy  us,  that  no  more  than  three,  in  all,  t^uU 
■  be  intended  by  ilie  author.  There  is  no  example,  as  far  as  1  know,  whcreip 
ih6  former  number  was  ever  adopted,  as  a  system,  in  any  of  the  engage- 
menu,  described  hy  C:eiar,  Polybius,  or  Livy.  The  body,  consisting 
^f  lix  cohorts,  dtawn  up  by  Ca^ar,  behind  the  third  line,  at  Pharsali^, 
and  a  few.  ather  instanies  of  a  similar  sort,  are  partial  cases,  that  do 
not  affcjfi  the  ^neral  pripciple,  sint-e  ive  find  them  constantly  accounted 
for  {as  in  the  insrsmceof  Csesar,' w/iojD«nt  tooppose  the  cavalry  of.Pom-  ■ 
•peyJi  by  the  partjcuiar  circumstances  ,'j^  which  different  eommand^rs  hap- 
.pencd  iq  be  placed,'..  The  regular  Of^j  o^  ^^"^^  consisted  of  three  iinesj 
.atverisigpneanoOier,  ieldom  of  (J^^f  „&  never  of  four  ;  and  Sallust, 
.»rho  gives,  in  causiderabk  dcuil,  (i*^,  f  ^tyof  Juguttha's  attack,  wooWj 
_withh)s  usual  accuracy,  h,v£exn\-.-\\ ,  a  '     rWcuitisiatiee,  had  tberebcen  tfi 
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in  regard  to  military  operations  (witness  his  confused  account  of  the  con. 
stitution  of  the  army,  in  L.  viii.  8. J  never  deviates  from  the  praAicc. 
In  the  same  manner  our  author,,  in  describing  ther disposition  made  by  Ca- 
taline'at  Pistoria,  consisting  of  two  lines,  says — Odo  cohortei  in  fronte 
tonstituity   reliqua  signa  in  subs  id ia  ar^ius  tolhcat.** 

We  are  not  tacticians  enough  to  pronounce  nutKoritatively  on  our 

author's  reasoning ;  but  since  the  army  was,  by  his  own  confession, 

sometimes  fornaed  into  four  lines,  when  circumstances   required  it ;  is 

-it  not  more  probable  that  so  concise,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  per- 

-spicuous  a  writer  as  Sallust,  omitted  the  ciicumstances  which  induced 

Mctellus  to  adopt  such  a  form,  than  that  he  used  the  common  words 

triplicis  subsidiis  in  an  uncommon  sense?     Dr.  Steuart, strengthens  hisr 

argument^  however,  by  a  luminous  account  of  the  constitution,  and 

component  parts   of  the    Roman  ^r/Vjj.and  concludes,  that  "the 

'  doubtful  expression  of  Sallust  may  eitlier  be  an  error  of  the  copyists, 

or  a -technical  phrase,  in  fashion  only  at  the  iime^  but   not  adopted  by 

other  writers,  whose  compositions  have'tJoA>e  down  to  us."; 

From  these  extiafts  the  reader  will  be 'enabled  to  judge  for  him- 
self of  Mr.  Steuart's  merits  as  a  translator  ;  and,  if  he  think  not  very 
differently  from  us,  he  will  estimate  those  merits  high.  We  know 
not,  indeed,  any  translator  of  a  prose  classic,  whom  we  deem  supe* 
rior  to  our  author,  and  very  few,  indeed,  whom  we  can  consider  as 
his  equals.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  every  sentence,  and 
every  clause  of  a  sentence,  have  been  either  elegantly,  or  even  faith- ^ 
fully,  ti-anslated ;  %ut  we  do  mean  to  say,  that  as  a  whok^  the  version 
is  almost  without  a  rival.  -  In  tbe  history  of  the  Jugurtliine  war,  which 
seeras  to  have  most  delighted  Dr.  Steuart,  as  it  most  delights  us,  our 
attention  was  so  completely  arrested  by  the  elegant  detail  of  evetits, 
illustrated  by  the  refledlions  both  of  the  author  and  of  the  translator, 
that  we  were  not  at  leisure  to  observe  trifling  inaccuracies ; .  a  fevir  such, 
however,  we  did  observe  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catalin^ ;  and  we  shall 
point  them  out  to  Mr.  Steuart's  consideration,  not  as  matter^  of  im- 
portance', but  as  worthy  of  corre£lion  in  a  second  edition. 

In  the  following  sentence  (page  8),  the  clause,  which  is  printed 
m  italics,  is  certainly  superfluous ;  whilst,  in  our  opinion,  it  adds  no- 
thing to  the  harmony  of  the  period.  "  Such  being  the  manners  and 
chara<Sker  of  Cataline,  it  can  excite  no  wonder,  if,  after  the  example 
of  Sylla,  he  deeply  fixed  his  wishes  on  the  supreme  power,  and  suth- 
verting  the  government^  The  subverting  of  the  governnaent  was  in- 
cluded in. his  wish  to  be  possessed  of  the  supreme  power.  / 

Though  Nebuchadnezzar's  herald  "  cried  aloud  to  all  people,  na- 
tipns,  and  languages^'*  to  worship  the  golden  image  which  he  had  set 
up ;  and  though  the  English  bible  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best 
translations  from  one  language  into  another,  that  is  any  where  to  be 
foundy.  we  dp  not  approve  of  the  following  use  of  the  word  languages^ 
ib*a  translation  of  Sallust.  i/i,  postquam  in  una  moenia  ctnvenere  di^^i 
pari  gentrcj  dissimili  lingua^  alius  alio  more  viventes\  incredibilt  mc^ 
moratu  est^  juamfacUi  coatuerint^  is  not»  in  our  Qpinion>  w^ll  r^^ndered 
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by—"  Vet,  *hcn  inclosed  wHhin  the  walls  of  the  atti  city.  It  f* 
astonishing  with  what  facility,  dinin^Uiude  of  language,  and  d'raersitj 
if  ittttperamtnt  and  manners,  gratluallv  coalesced  into  onepeofle" 

"  In  process  of  time,  the  aiccndancv  of  wealih  became  complete. 
Jls  excellence  %uas  univcnaJly  acknawledged ;  ami  power  ami  honours 
ibltowed  ill  its  train  ;" — is  noi  a  luppy  translation  oi—ptu^uam  divi- 
tf)f  hentri  esie  ctepere,  et  tas  giona,  imptrlum,  patemia  sequei/antur.— 
Sallust  <]oes  not  E:iy,  chat  ihe  excellence  o/wra/fi  was  universallT  ac- 
knowleilged  ;  and,  we  doubt,  whelhcr  (A<  ixceUence  of  v/ealth  be  an 
Suthoi'iXed  English  piirase. 

Sallust)  in  drawing  the  charafler  of  Sempronia,  says — sed  ei  eariofi 
sttnper  omnia,  fuam  deem,  atipte  pudicitla  fu'it ;  which  Mr.  Steuart 
translates  into — "  But  Sempronia  was  fond  of  vice.  Its  charms  vicrt 
ever  dearer  to  her  heart,  than  ihe  graces  of  modesty,  or  the  praise  of 
virtue."  This  is  itnproi>er  on  many  accounts :  it  ii  not  the  sense  of 
the  original  passage,  and  ic  can  hardly  be  conceived  to  express  what 
was  true  in  itself.  No  humnn  being  probably  was  ever  fond  of  vice. 
We  are  all,  indeed,  too  fond  of  things  that  are  vicious.  It  is  nor, 
however,  t\\en\viciousness  that  charms  us,  but  something,  which  We 
imagine,  would  augment  either  our  pleasure  or  our  pro£t,  both  of 
-which  we  tinfortunalely  prefer  to  virtue.  Could  such  things  be  ob' 
tftined  without  vice,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sak^of  humau  nature* 
that  vice  would  have  no  charms  tor  the  most  abandoned  [siscreauCf 
such  as  SalJust  represents  Sempronia  to  have  been. 

fnpage-ji.  Dr.  Steuart  says,  that  "  Umbicnus  was  a  merchant  ;n 
Gatll  ;"  but  [his  js  not  said  by  Sallust,  and  we  apprehend  that  it  is 
not  true.  Umbrcnus  was  a  merchant  who  frW^i^  in  Gaol  (in  Gallia 
HegeliMusJ,  but  his  residence  was  in  Italy,  and  probably  in  Rome: 
just  as  the  residence  of  the  Honourable  Company  of  Merchants  who 
trade  to  the  East  Indies,  is  in  England.  Umbreniis  might  have  been 
«alled  a  Gallic  merchant,  as  we  say,  a  PVeit  India  merchant ;  bot  if 
it  would  be  improper  to  pall  the  man,  who  resides  in  London  cT  Bris' 
tol,  a  merchant  in  Jamaica,  it  must  be  eijualty  improper  to  call  lJm> 
brenus,  v.'ho  resided  in  Rome,  a  merchant  )i  Gaul. 
.  Sucb^re  the  few  faults  which  we  have  observed  in  this  fHthfol 
Ind  spleiulid  translation  of  one  of  the  finest  compositions  of  antt" 
^utty  ;  but  the  man  who  can  weigh  them  in  his  mind  agaiiM  the 
general  excellence  of  the  whole,  or  the  many  striking  bcaWies  of  paN 
iticular  passages,  has  litite  reason  to  value  himself  on  the  dclicacf  of 
his  taste:  he  is  an  objeii  of  compassion  ratlier  than  of  envy. 

The  irmsJaiton,  however,  ii  perjjUf^  the  least  valuable  part  of  the 
Icarneii  labours  of  Dr.  Sreuart,  j^  i^e  two  Essays,  and  the  Notes  bjf. 
yrhkh  they,  as  well  as  (be  wriutig  /  Sallust,  are  iilustrat«i,  then:  It 
3  tarieiy  of  infarmntioa  respefl;**  C^Jjomaiv  literature,  RoSMO  at*, 
and  Ihe  constitution  of  ihe  Ron.J'ir  /^.bbc,  m^  as  will  oot  reoWjr 
be  founrf  in  ,nj  other  ialirldu»r^  ?   V»^ 
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Barrow**  Traveb  to  Ceei'mrCitna.    -  ^ 

GrccM  abd  Roman  classics  is  a()t  to  bias  the  youthful  niihd  la  behalf 
ordemocratical  governments ;  whilst  some  have  even  contended^  that  it. 
exhibits  heathenism  in  too  favourable  a  lights  whpn  compared  with  Cbris^' 
tianity.     Of  the  arguments  by  which  this  last  ol>je£Uon  to  classical 
learning  Has  been  supported,  we  certainly  have  never  felt  the  force  ; 
bu(  if  ti)ey  have  any  fdrce»  it  is  successfully  opposed  bvf Mr.  Steuait^ 
who  lets  slip  no  opportunity  of  displaying  the  in^nite  superiority  vvihich 
the  moral  precepts  of  the  gospcf  have  over  the  speculations  of  philo- 
sophy;.  as  w^U  as  the  excellencies  of  the  British  Con^tiiurion,  when,, 
compared  with  the  Republics  of  Greece  and  Rome.     Such  observa- 
tions and  reasoning  must  have  the  happiest  efFedls  on  the  mind  of  the 
young  student,  especially  when  they  are  known  to  be  the  ob&erra^ 
tic^ns  and  reasonings — not  of  a  mere  scholar,  but  of  a  man  of  h^gh 
bird),  who  has  mixed  with  the  world,  'who  has  served  his  King  and 
Ct^umi'y  in  arms,;  and  \Vho  now  divides  his  t\\ne  betwe;en  the  pursuit^ 
of  literature,  and  the  improvement  of  lands  which  have  descemied  •  to 
him  through  a  long  line  ofjancestois.     On  these  accounts,  we  cannot 
help  expressing  a   wish  that  this  traniikuion  of  the  Works  of  Sallusl' 
had  been  published  in  a  less  expensive  form,  that  it  might  have  be^n 
purchased  by  all  (o  whom  it  would  undoubtedly  prove  usefiiL     When, 
such  an  edition  shall  be  called  for,  and  it  certainly  will  be  called  for  soon, 
we  request  the  learned  and  ingenious  author  to  consider,  whether  soma 
of  the  less  important  nOles  mijlit  not  be  omitted ;  and  wlieiher  otberSf. 
which  we  should  he  sorry  tojsee  expunged  from  the^heapest  editioii, 
might  hot  .be  somewhat  contra£led  or  condensed.     With  this  obser-' 
vationi  we  take  pur  leave  at  presetlt  of  Mr.  Steuart,  thanking  him  for. 
the  ent^rtamment  and  instrudion  which  he  hs^sso  {iberrally  afforded 
us,  and  hoping  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  him  again^ 
in  the  cbaracler  not  of  a  translator,  but  of  an  original  historiikn. 


^^ 
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A  Fay  age  to  Cochin-China^  in  the  Years  1792  and  ij^^:  esntaining  A 

genera/  view  of  the  valuable  Produil  ions  and  the  Political  Importancf 

of jhis  flourishing  Kingdom  ;  and  also  of  such  European  Settletnems  t» 

itoere  visited  on  the  Voyage:  with  Sketches  of  the  Manners^  ChargHery 

and  Condition  of  their  several  Inhabitants,     Te  which  is  etnne^fid^Mn 

Account  fffa  Journey^  made  in  the  Tears  1 80 1  and  fSoa,  io  thi  ro^ 

sidence  ^t^e  Chief  of  the  Booshuana  Nation^  being  the  rem^tist  foiii^ 

in  thi  Intt^ior  of  Southern  Africa^  to  which  Eur&pean^  kctve  hitherto 

finetra^*     The   Tra^s  and  Descriptions  taken  from  a  Manustt'tpt 

jomrnalf  wih  a  Chart  <f  the  Route.   ^  By  J6hn  fearf ow,  Eiq.  F.  R.  S. 

Author  of  "  Travis  in  Stiuhtrn  Afficai*  and  "*«  Travels  in  Chi^ 

naJ*  Illustrate  and  Embellished  with  sevemd  Engravings^  by  AfeiL 

iand^  CdUufed  after  tie  original  DtawingSy  by  Mr,  Alexander  w^d 

Mr.  Hatliell,  ^0.  Pp.  469)  3I.   15s.  6d.     Cadell  and  Davics^ 

TH£  lAtrodliM  and  ^mus^ment  which  we  bad  (Jcrlved  fnooi 
dxe^peru^  o(Mr.  Barrow's  former  Travels,  mside  us  opeathe  volm^c 
•  G4  bcfo» 


before  us  with  peculiar  eagerness ;  arid  if  it  have  not  afibrdcd  os  as 
much  novel  information  as  bis  forn\er  produdlions,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  most  of  the  places  which  he  visited,  on  his  way  to  Cochin- 
China,  having  been  amply  described  before,  by  different  writers,  it 
has  nevertheless,  not  failed  to  amuse  us  in  an  equal  degree.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is  well  explained  by  Mr.  Barrow,  ia  his  Preface,  wherq 
he  observes,  and  with  great  truth,  that,  «*  every  foreign  country, 
though  it  may  have  been  visited  by  fifty  different  voyagers,  will  still 
present  something  new-  for  the  observation  ot  the  fifty-first.  Such  a 
variety  of  objedb  pass  before  the  view  of  an  attentive  traveller,  af- 
fording so  wid^a  range  for  observation  and  refledlionj  that  there  is  little 
danger  of  the  materials  being  speedily  exhausted.  It  may  be  ohserved, 
likewise,  that  the  same  objeds  are  capable  of  exciting  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  interest,  according  to  the^  manner  in  which  they  are 
viewed  and  represented,  and  the  colouring  that  is  given  to  them.'* 
But  one  part  of  the  work  is  both  novel  and  important;  we  mean  his 
account  of  the  kingdom  of  Cochin -China  ;  to  which,  in  this  article, 
.   we  shall  pay  particular  attention. 

*'  So  little  is  known  to  Europeans  of  the  kingdom  of  Cochin -China, 
that  every  piece  of  authentic  informatiorf  resped^ing  it,  may  be  considered 
a^  valuable.  The  historical  sketch  of  the  affairs  of  this  country  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  the  rapid  progress  mad*  by  the  extraordinary  talents 
and  exertions  of  the  present  King,  in  the  recovery  of  the .  ancient  domains 
of  that  country  out  of  the  hands  of  usurpers ;  the  treaty  concluded  bew 
tween  him  and  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  "and  the  causes  which  annulled 
that  treaty,  will  be  found  important  in  a  national  and  political'  point  of 
'view.  The  substance  of  this  sketch  is  taken  from  a  manuscript '  inemoirf 
drawn  up  by  Captain  Barissy,  a  French  naval  officer,  who,  having^  several 
years  commanded  a  frigate  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Cochin-Chini, 
and  beirr|;  an  able  and  intelligent  man,  had  the  means  and  the  opportunity 
of  colledting  accurate  information.  That  the  English  East  India  Com. 
pany  know  so  little  of  a  country  of  such  extent  and  importance  as  Cochin* 
China  is,  though  situated  nearly  .  in  the  direft  track  of  their  China 
ilects,  and  supplying  many  valuable  articles  for  the  China  market,  is  not 
d  little  surprising^  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  growing  in- 
flOence  of  the  French,  already  too  powerful  in  that  country,  will  only 
draw  their  serious  attention  towards  it  when  it  is  too  late  to^  take  ad- 
vantage of  those  favourable  circumstarices  which  have  long  presented 
themselves.  Were  the  enemy  to  renew  this  treaty,  and  employ  a^ively 
against  us,  the  force  that  was  intended  for  the  purpose  just  when  the  French 
Revolution  put  an  end  to  aJJ  the  plans  of  the  old  government,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful  whether  the  East  l^Aj^  Company  could  any  longer  be 
able  to  ;nainf a/n  their  valuable  cjomxnerr    -vi^^  China." 

;-  Surely  this  sutementfvffhkb  k  p^       /^H  cotrefl,  as  will    be  hcrer 

after  shewn,   will  proy^  ^uScietit  t^%C/  ^  the  vigilancp  npt  only  of 

the  East  hdiit  Company  kac  ofrhT  ^    y^\,rD^entitsfe)f,  in  respcdlof 

this  important  objed,       V  t^t/ f^ 
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proceeded  on  }iis  voyage,  was  theisland  of  Madeira,  .of  which  his  de- 
scription is  more  ample  and  interesting  tl^n  any  which  we  have  read. 
One  ohje6l  in  particulair,  which  Tie  describes,  if  not  very  alluring,  is^ 
at  least,  very  novel  and  very  curious. 

*'  Funchal,  (the  capital  of  the  island)  like  pther  towns  and  cities  of 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  has  no  scarcity  of  churches  and  convents ;  but 
we  inet  with  little  in  any  of  them  that  could  be  considered  as  deserving 
of  particular  notice.  The  beams  and  the  roof  of  the  cathedrklare  pointed 
out  to  tttrangers  as  being  of  cedar,  a  species  of  tree  with  which  it  i$  said 
the  island  was  at  its  discovery  nearly  covered.  Another  curiosity  which 
is  shewn  in  the  town,  is  a  chamber  in  one  of  the  wing«  of  the  Franciscan 
con vent,v  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  which  are  completely  covered  with  row« 
of  human  skull§  and  human  thigh-bones,  so  arranged  that  in  the  obtuse 
angle  made  by  every  pair  of  the  latter,  crossing  each  other  obliquely,  is 
placed  a  skull.  The  only  vacant  space  that  appears  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
side  opposite  to  the  door,  on  which  there  is  an  extraordinary  painting 
above  a  kind  of  altarji^  but  what  the  subje(!:t  is  intended  To  represent,  I  aia 
really  at  a  loss  'to  decide*  A  figure  in  the  pifture,  intended  probably  for 
St,  Francis,  the  patron  saint,  seems  to  be  intent  on  trying  in  a  balance  the 
comparative  weight  of  a  sinner  and,- a  saint.  But  xh&  very  accoratq 
drawing  from  which  the  annexed  print  was  taken,  and  with  which  I  have 
been  favoured  by  Mr.  Danieil,  will  perhaps  best  explain  the  subjeA.  A 
dirty  lamp  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  just  glimmering  in  the  socket, 
served  dimly  to  light  up  this  dismal  den  of  skulls.  The  old  monk  who 
attended  as  show. man  was  very  careful  to  impress  us  with  the  idea  that 
they  were  all  relics  of  holy  men  who  had  died  on  the  island;  but  I  sus- 
peft  they  must  occasionally  have  robbed  the  church-yard  of  a" few  lay- 
brethren,  and  perhaps  now  and  then  of  a  heretic  (as-  strangers  are  interred, 
io  their  burying  ground),  in  order  to  accumulate  such  a  prodigious  num- 
ber which,  on  a  rough  computation,  I  should  suppose  to  amount  to  at 
least  three  thousand.  The  skull  of  one  of  the  holy  brotherhoi>d  was 
pointed  out  as  having  a  lock-jaw,  which  occasioned  his  death;  and,  frooi^ 
the  garrulity  of  our  attendant,  I  have  no  doubt  we  might  have  heard  thto. 
history  of  many  more  equally  important,  which,  though  thrown  away 
upon  us  who  had  no  taste  for  craneology,  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
been, highly  interesting  to  Dodor  Gall,  the  fajiiousvk^urer  on  skulls^. ia: 
Vienn^.  ,  On  taking  leave  we  depoisited  our  mite  on  the  altar,  as  chari tjr 
to  the  convent,  which  seems  to  be  the  principal  obje<^  in  view,^of  col- 
leding^and  exhibiting  thi^  memento  morioi  ihQ  monastic  and  mendicant. 
ordcrof  St.  Francis."  . 

These  Franciscans,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  displayed  no  incon-* 
siderable  ingenuity  in  devising  a  new  means  for  excititvg  a^charitable 
disposition  in  their  visitors,  and  no  less  industry  and  perseveratice,  \\\ 
carrying  it  into  effect ;  whatever  their  stupidity  may  b^  in  oihcr  re- 
speds^  in  this  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  adled  \\k&' numsculU ! -  The 
climate  of  Madeira  is  proverbially  salubrious,  yet  do  the  inhabitants  of 
the  capital  display  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  wretchedness  and  ill 
health,  which  Mr.  Barrow  ascribes  to  ihe  poverty  of  their  food,  and 
Io  their  unclcapliiicss,  He  never  heard  of  any  remarkably  instances  of 
:  '  .  \opg,eVuy 
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longevity  there,  and  he  contklers  Dr.  Price,  in  Miflk9iAog  Out  raor*. 
ultty.at  Madeira  as  one  in  fifty  only  of  the  populatioo,  to  have  been 
a«  ioaccanite  as  he  was  known  to  he  li\  many  other  of  his  caJculations. 
The  peasants,  however,  are  represented  as  a  strong*  heairiiy  race  of 
men;. and  the  dergy,  as  will  be  seen,  from  the  following  account, 
cxhibft  no  symptoms  either  of  poverty,  or  of  bad  living. 

««  It  would  seem  that  the  clergy  of  Madeira  arc  not  very  rigid  in  cx- 
a^iog  from  others  the  dp  ties  of  religion,  nor  in  setting  an  example  of 
pious  condttA  in  their  own  persons.  On  the  contrary,  loose  manners,  the 
iftteiQperate  mode  of  life,  and  the  (let  conversation  of  many  of  the  monks, 
are  a  disgrace  to  the  sacred  office  which  they  hold  ;  yet  these  men  assame 
to  theifiselvgt  the  chara^er  of  guardians  of  public  morals^  and,  under  this 
covef,  soitietiihes  make  use  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  unwarrantable 
liberties*  We  observed,  with  astoinshmeiu,  at  the  Governor's  table,  the 
iMpeftindAt,  indecent,  and  debaached  condu^  of  a  drunken  fat  friar ;  and 
tiKene  equally  Surprized* at  the  little  pains  that  were  taken  to  check  hb 
i:iteer.  Thibe  men  carry  about  with  them  evident  marks,  of  good  living;* 
afidif  the  gei>eral  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  indicates  few  symptoms  of 
plenty  or  comfort,  that  of  the  clergy  at  least  is  such  as  even  Cassar  might 
not  have  objected  to^  they  being    « 

*  Men  that  are  fat ; 

Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o'mghts.' '» 

Froiti  Madeira,  our  voyager  proceeded  jto  Tcncriffc,  o(  which  h« 
git^  li  tery  nanicular  aoco^nt.  He  made  a  bold  attempt  so  ascend 
the.telehrSted  peak,  htrt'an  iinA:)rtunate  storm  arose  which  threatened 
destfuAioft  to  him  and  hf^  fellow  travellers,  and  compeHetl  them  tb 
trace  baek  the^r  steps  with  precipitation.— Here,  as  in  Madeira,  the 
clergy  f^ire  heit. 

**  Tile  influence  ^f  the  clefgy  in  Ten^ifie  is  paramount^    It  entdMda 

t^  ail  the  concerfis  ^f  dotneatie  lile,  and  its  authority  i5  backed  aniEl  cc*w 

firftfed  by  the  terrors  of  the  Holy  Inquisition.     The  existence  of  this  tti^ 

boft^  linist^    wheret^r  its  bantfful    influence   extendi,    be   incOmpotiMtf 

with  a  fr^  iefA  vnnelerted  ^ommonication  of  sentinieifti  evet>  kmoag.  chf 

lieaieit  frifFld^,     The  iiftj  indeed,   which  a  Spanish  con^nist  ksuu^  k 

iteally  as  «eeMed  ss  that  «f  a  TOrk.    He  seidoai  a&soctatca  with  hU 

]TcigM)0(Jrs  eKO^pt  at  tespeii^,  at  matins,  or  at  high  mau.    The  groapter 

jiart  «f  tile  4^y  h  ^nmucaed  in  kikness  at  hoctie.     He  roaids  Uttis  be^ 

yond  his  Biblei  his  missal^  and  perhaps  the  mit^cles  of  our  l^dy  o^  GtfiU' 

ekldria,  the  protectress  of  the  island^   whose  statue  is  placed  in  a  chapel 

aTidiir  fen  tifltes  ia  the  sotrtht^^ard  6{  Sar^t^  Ctut,  said  to  befdriiaxtteitted 

irfth  a  profasiiHi  6f^td,  siivtt,  and  pf^cidos  stones.  ,  It  is  built  oyer  *' 

<;avem  hf  tht  tm~9fk>r€,  iti  whkfi  fj^    C,5dy«ihip  had  placed  heraelf  i& 

iittdt  the  Sp^ktds  into  the  harbdUf  ».      jk  ^  lighted  candle  id  htt  batxir 

To  the  help  <jiffhii  planus  fmod  they  ^i^      iftdl5)ted  for  thdr  success,  «» 

cotitetthg  the  um^k  rtaniy^  to  Q^I  \^f  ^. 

''  ^^^  wqaindfot  h^^^    ./,^f  co, .  Vi  ^4   flP^lung  in  the  fAta^ 

&?2fr.t^>  w^vv 

hy  the  proper  <£(xi  of  ^j  quis^-  S?  \^    *^'^\isivivx^  precauuon  taken 
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'k)r  iltasit  putt  voAht\y  men,  ziA  under  all  tk  rigduri  of  fecck^iasticd 
jurisdi^ion^  the  morals  of  the  people  were  found  to  be  eKtraiAety  corrupt^ 
and  instances  of  unhallowed  connexions  between  the  sexes  so  numeroos^ 
that  it  became  necessary  to  pass  a  law,  obliging  every  young  ooupfe  ta 
marry,  who  could  be  proved  at  any  tiihe"  to  have  been  alooe  tagcfher,  % 
law  which,  it  was  shrewdly  suspedled,  was  a  contrivance  of  the  iWthef 
confessors,  with  a  view  ta  answer  their  private;  ac^rommodatioA,     Ii  \nm 
common  opinion  among  the  inhabitar.ts>  that  tho  ill  e^etfft  arhiil^  froM 
proniisCuous  love  have  become  habitual  to  their  conattution  and  hecedi* 
tary,  so  that  few  families  either  are,  or  can  be  free  frofli  their  ifiiuet^OEf^ 
There  are  equally  few  who  are  nbi  troubled  with  the  itch  ;  the  leprosy  \i 
not  uncommon,  and  scorbutic  affections  almost  universal.     These -eutar^e*' 
ons  disease^  are  attributed  by  them  to  tiie  copious  u&e  of  fish  *  but  tht 
real  cause  may  perhaps  be  more  satisfa^prily  accounted  for  by  su|)pasfn|( 
ifaem^   like  the  first,  to  be  transmitted  from  father  to  son,   and  ffteif 
adion  ot\  the  system  kept  alive  by  indolent  habits,  liy  want  of  c*ercis€i 
and,  above  all,  by  a   total  disregard  to  cleanliness.     Cnder  the  idea; 
kowever,  that  the  frequent  and  abundant  use  of  fish  may  contribute  to  fhd 
conttnuanoe  of  these  disorders,  the  good  Bishop  of 'the  Canaries  was  in.' 
duced  to  grant  a  dispensation  with  ihe  stridi  observance  of  L^enf  «Ad  othef 
>  fast  days,  so  far  at  least  as  to  commute  the  usual  restridions  and  priva^ 
tionsj  for  a' certain  number  <>£  Pdter^n^siefs  and  J*ve  Mariatj  to  be  repeated 
j^ublicly  ih  the  middle  oi  the  great  squire,  by  all  such  as  were  desirtntt  dt 
availing  themselves  of  this  indulgence.     Ihis  worthy  prelate,   whose 
revenues  are  not  much  less  than  xo,oooh  a  year^  and  who  usually  reside! 
at  Palmas  on  Grand  Canaria,  is  s&id  to  distribute  a  great  part  of  theill 
in  a^s  of  charity ;  for  enabling  him  to  do  which,  he  is  frequently  ondef 
the  n^essity  of  applying  to  hii(  domestics  for  temporary  supjjjes  of  mointf 
till  hit  rents  become  due.*' 

At  the  firazUs  our  author  found  c^je^s  of.  more  importance  taen* 
gage  his  attention,  and  on  which  to  exercise  his  judgment.  Hi$  ac» 
count  ^f  the  approach  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  animati^i  atid  highly  fit* 
iere8ting«  ^ 

^^  Although  I  shall  epdeavour  to  sketch  a  general  outline  of  the  faa^   ^ 
-  tores  of  this  part  of  the  Brazilian  coast^  yet  I  am  fully  awai^  fhat  mf. 
description  which  I  can  employ  will  convey  but  an  inadequate  idea  ^  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  country,  to  those  who  have  not  had^  op^ 
portunity  of  seeing  it.     T^e  first  remarkable  qbjed  that  catches,  the  atl 
tention^  after  passing  Cape  Frioi  i^  a  gap  or  rent  in  the  verdadt  hdgtf  of 
mqontains  which  skirts    the  sea  coast.      This  chasm  appeaca,   froia .  ^ 
distanoej  like  a  narrow  .portal  between  two  cheeks  of  solid  sfoiiei  whk)l,  ' 
being  perfe^ly  naked  are  the  more  remarkable,  a«  every  odier  protauient 
fzxt  01  the  ridge  of  mountains  is  clothed  with  luxuriant  vegetatiom     Oft 
approaching  this  chasm,  which  is  in  la&  the  entcance  into  the  grand  kir^ 
bour  of  Rio  de  Januro,  the  cheek  on  tlie  left  or  western  side  is  dtscoveroi 
to  be  a  single  solid  stone  of  a  conical  shape^  or,  in  nautical  language^  a 
$i^».Ioafj  entirely  detached,  not  quite  pcrpendicidar>  but  leafdng  a  iitdb 
towards \he  entrance.    We  took  an  ofportunity,  dorii^  ^t  stay  9t  Rio^ 
<tf  ascertaining  its  height  by  meaos^  of  a  line  measured  on  a  Uttle  saad^r 
l^ea^h  which  skirts  its  base  on  the  side  X]ex^  to  the  harbour,  and  the  at)g\e 
Wjuch  it  extoj^ed  from  the  extremities  of  ftiis  lint.    From  ^^  tcs"^^  ^^ 


X)uroperations>.i4;appearcdthat  this  solid  mass  of  hard  spaiictin^  granite 
'  h  680  fe^t  high  above  the  surface  out  of  which  it  rises.  The  eastern  or 
€i(>po&ite  cheek  of  the  chasm  is  a  naked  mountain,  composed  of  the  same 
material,  but  with  this  difference  in  point  of  form,  that  it  has  an  easy  and 
legurar  slope  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  summit,  which  is  abou*  the 
same  height  as  that  of  the  cone.^  The,  whole  of  this  side  is  occupied  by 
ibrjts,  lines,  and  batteries,,  for  an  account  of  which  I  must  refer  the  reader 
^o  the  two  plates  in  the  following  chapter. 

^   **  A  little  island  strongly  fortified,  just  within  the  entrance,   cdnt>a^s 
'   the  passage  to  the  width  of  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile.-  Having,  cleared 
this  channel,  on^  of  the  most  magnificent  scenes  in  nature  bursts  upon  the 
enxaptured  eye.     Let  any  one  in^agipe  to  himself  an  immense    s^ieet   of 
vrater  running  back  into  the  heart  of  a  beautiful  country,  to  the  distance 
of  about  thirty  niiles,  where  it  is  bounded  by  a  skreen  of  lofty  mountains^ 
always  majestic,  .whether  their  nigged  and  shapeless  sumn^its  are  tinged  • 
with  azure  and  purple,  or  buried  in  the  clpuds.     Let  him  in^agine   this 
sheet  of  water  gradually  to  exparid^from  the  narrow  portal  through  which 
it  communicates  with  the  sea,  to  the  width  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles,  to 
he  every  were  studded  with  innumerable  little  islands  scattered  over  its 
surface  in  every  diversity  of  shape,  .and  exhibiting  every  variety  of  tint 
.that  an.exubeiant  and  incessant  vegetation  is  capable  of  affording.     Let 
him  conceive  t lie  shores  of  these  islands  to  be  so  fringed  with  fragrant  and 
beautiful  siirubs,  not  planted  by  man,  but  scattered  by  the  easy  and  liberal 
hand  of  nature,  as  completely  to  be  coocealed  in  their  verdant  covering. 
L^t  him  figure  to  himself  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  with  its  numerous 
islands  to  be  encompassed  on  every  side  by  hills  of  a  moderate  height, 
jising  in  gradual  succession  above  each  other,  all  profusely  clad  in  lively 
green^  and  crowned  with  groups  of  the  noblest  trees,  v/hile  fneir   shores 
are  indented  with  numberless  inlets,  shooting  their  arms  across  the  most 
delightful  vallies,  to  mieet  the  miurauring  rills,  and  bear  their  waters  into 
•   the  vast  and  common  reservoir  of  all.     In  short,  let  him  imagine  to  hini- 
self  a  succession  of  Mount  Edgecumbes  to  be  continued  along  the  shores  of 
a  magnificent  lake,  not  less  ii>  circuit  than  a  hundred  miles ;  and  having 
placed  these  in  a  climate  where  spring  for  ever  resides,  in  all  the  glow  c€ 
yodthful  vigour,  he  will-  still  possess  only  a  very  imperfeft  idea  of  the 
magnificent  scenery  displayed  within  the  capacious  harbour  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  j  which  as  an  harbour,  whether  it  be  considered  in  the  Kght  of 
affording  security  and  convenience  for  shipping,  for  its  locality  of  posi. 
tion,  or  fertility  of  the  adjacent  country,  may  justly  be  ranked  among  ^ 
,    the  first  of  naval  stations.  ^    .  ' 

'*  If  then  the  natural  beauties  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  areV  in    its  present 

state,  so  very  enchanting,  how  much  mcftc  so  must  they  have  appeared  at 

a  time  when  this  arm  of  the  sea  was  3  lake  of  transparent  w^ter  ?  That 

such  it  oDoe  wps,  Uttle  doubt  can  be   entertained.     Its  ancient  barrier 

having.given  way  to  thcpfessvre  of    •^   water  within,  the  more  solid 

par^s'of  rhe  fragments,   in  being  forced  ^^  ^q  the  sea,  still  remain  as  a  bar 

before  the  entrance  of  the  harboary  q  ^  J/^  v^  ^^^  ^^P^^  °^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

exceed  from  seven  to  rer>  fathoms,  ^}  kli/^    lose  to  both  the  inner  and  the 

fotLT^''''J^J'^'^  i^nat  less  Mff^  O^^^  fathoms.^ Part  of  the 

S"Sr^t rl^^^^  -  KV    (£s  above  the  surface  pf  the 
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Barrow**  TVavds  to  Coehlnf-Chlna,  *9 

•*  If  tbe  Poet9goe$e  of  Rio  have  done  but  little  towards  htipto^ing 
nature,  they  are.  entitled  at  least  to  the  negative  merit  of  not  haviiire 
much  disfigured  he^i  The  pj^int  of  sitaation  for  btiiiding  the  toWil,  is  weft 
chosen  out  of  a  great  number  of  good  ones,  that  presented  themselves* 
The  principal  buildings  which  have  been  erefted,  though  not  elegant,  are 
free  at  least  from  extravagant  whims,  and  are  hj  no  means  ill  suited 'to 
•  their  respeAive  situations.  A  fortress,-  however  regular,  is  'twr  from' 
being  an  unpleasant  object  in  a  landscape  -,  but  when  its  lines  are  cajTried 
over  the  inequalities  of  a  •  broken  mount,  whose  sides  are  fringed  with 
wood,  it  frequently  unites  to  grandeur  no  inconsiderable  share  of  pi^Hi^ 
resque  beauty.  Almost  every  eminence  in  the  vicinity  of  thd  town 'of  Rio, 
is  crowned  with  a  castle  or  a  fort,  a  chutch,  or  a  convent ;  and  marly  of 
the  islands  on  the  expansive  Jiarbour  are  enlivened  and  ornamented  hf 
buildings  of  a  similar  nature.  Not  one  of  the  numerous  islets  werfe' dis- 
graced by  such  ridiculous  and  uncouth  edifices,  the  whimsies  of  a  sickl/ 
taste,  as  distort  and  disfigure  those  once  lovely  spots  on  the  beautiful  lake 
of  Keswick,  and  which  are  now  a  reproach  to  |he  grand  aixi  sublime 
scenery  with  which  they  are  surrounded." 

This  place  ^eems  to  have  been  formed  for  the  capital  of  a  kingdom* 
It  has'fevery  advantage  which  can  be  desired  as  well  for  security,, a*  for 
'Comfort \  and  ornament.     There,    as  in  every  popish  country,   the 
.  monks  and  priests  abound  ;  but  God  forbid,  we  should  be  so  uncha- 
ritable, or  indeed  so  unjust,  as  ta  suppose  that  those  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
area  fair  specimen  of  the  whole.  ^' 

**  The  cariosity  of  these  sacred  charafters  to  discover  the  nature  ani 
the  seope  of  the  embassy  to  China,  was  sufficiently  excited  not  to  require 
much  formality  of  introdu^ion  on  their  part.  A  constant  intercourse  wa^ 
kept  up  between  the  convents  and  our  hotel.  Whenever  their  curiosityi  was 
satisfied,  as  far  as  regarded  our  own  concerns,  the  chief •  topics  of  their 
conversatiou  turned  on  the  obstinate  charader  of  the  native  Indians,  whom 
they  abused  most  profusely  for  not  embracing  Christianity  (to  whichj  by 
the  way,  they  had  used  little  endeavours  to  convert  them)  ;  on  reports  of 
large  diamonds  being  found  at  the.  mines  of  such  and  such  a  weight,  the 
roguish  tricks  of -the  slaves  and,  what  in  them  was  4he  most  repreheiuiible^ 
on  the  disposition  to  gallantry  of  the  Ladies  of  St.  Seba,stianV  TheXadjr 
Abbess  of  a  convent,  nqt  far  from,  our  lodgings,  was  complaining  one  day 
tO:Dr.  G.  pf  being  subjeft  to  violent  head-aches,  for  which  he  promised 
to  give  her  a  few  pills.  In  the  hurry  of  embarkation  he  entrusted  the 
box  to.a  jolly  fat  friar  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedid^,  requesting  he  would 
take  an  early  opportunity. pf  delivering  it  tp  ihe  Abbess*  The  curiosity  : 
of  ^his  son  of  the,  church,  getting  the  better  of  good  manners,  impelled 
him.  to  open  tbe  ibox^  and,  applying  it  to'  his  nose,  he  obstrved  tp  the 
Dodorj  with  a  significant  leer,  *  Aha,  Domine,  mercurialial  istasunt 
mercurialial*  The  Doftor  expressing  a  degree  of  displeasure,  mixed  with 
astonishment,  tfiat  / he  should  suppose  the  Lady  Abbess  to  have  any  occa. 
.sion  to  use  a  medicine  for  such  a  purpose  as  he  meant  to  insinuate,  /the 
Lady  Abbess,'  he  exclaimed  with  a  loud  laogh,  *  the  Lady  Abbess  and 
all'thfe  Indies  of  Rio,  pronce  sunt  omnes  ae  deditOB;  veneri  ;r  ftndrhe^coo- 
dttded  by  obseirving,  in  unequivocal  terms,  that  most  of  them  were  labour. 


iflg  iHito  the  ill  effcAi  triiing  frm  t  firee  and  uncoaitrainedt  inj^vip^jnoe^  o( 
a  licffittotts  snd  promiiCQDus  ixitetaourse  with  strangers.  Oii  the  men  ht 
fmk&tA  s  Atiil  more  aevere  censure.  Whether  theae  sarcast'Icul  observatioio 
■  irf  the  rev^r«nd  gentleman  were  or  w^re  not  rrue,  th^y  were  pot  the  lesi 
in4<^CQrous  atid  qobeooining,  in  the  ehsra^er  of  the  person  by  whoin  they 
were,  uttered.  If  not  an  impious  it  is  at  leaM  an  unmanly  proceeding  first 
to  extort^  under  the  sacied  oath  of  religion,  a  confessipn  of  the  failings 
«nd  fruits  of  those  whom  we,  mighty  lords  of  the  creation!  are  pleased 
fo  call  the  weaker  sex,  and  then  expose  them  to  the  ridicoie,  the  obloquy , 
Mfni  detra<ftion  of  the  world." 

It  is  not  only  unmanly,  but  such  a  scandalous  breach  of  trpst, 
JS,  we  bcKeve,  is  punishable,  and  severely  too,  by  the  Romish  reJU 
jjipn.  Mr.\Parrow,  with  ixiore  gallantry  than  judgment,  we  fear, 
jpijdeavogrs  lo  defend  the  ladio^  of  JKip  against  their  father  confessors; 
Jt  umst»  hovv^vcr^  he  admittfiiJ»  jtUat  he  pleadg  their  cause  with  great 
ability*  and  viinlicates  tlieai  successfully  from  noany  a&persioos  which 
have  been,  either  ipaliciously  or  inconsiderately,  cast  upon  thern. 

Qur  rcadi'is  may  remember,  that  in  a  late  Number  we  commented 
upon  the  remark  of  a  Spanish  writer^  in  Peru,  that  **  it  appears  to 
be  the  destiny  of  all  uncultivated  and  savage  nations,  to  be  extinguished 
by  a  proximity  to,  and  communication  with,  those  that  are  civilized 
and  cnlightcn^id  *  ;"  Mr.  Barrow  having  adverted  to  this  same  aub* 
|c(^,  and  his  senrimenis  perfedily  dorroborating  our  own,  we  shall 
extra(5k  the  passage  which  contains  them.  It  is  worthy  of  attention 
^  foo,  Qu  account  of  the  author's  judipous  refie^liona  on  th^  improper 
.mpii^,  adopted  by  many  missipiiariesj  of  converting,  or  r^th^r  gf  a^- 
4;ftin.ptijng  <q  ^o^vcrt,  the  savages  to  Christianity, 

*'  If  18  a  reproach  but  too  well  founded,  that  wherever  Europeans  have 
^tended  their  conquests  in  foreign  countries,  the  numbejr  of  the  natives 
irive  gradu^ijly  diminished,  new  and  destructive 'diseases  have  been  intrp- 
4<ic^  their  physical  powers  have  been  diminished  by  the  copious  use  of 
|)otsOno«s  spirits,  their  minds  corrupted  by  theft  and  lying,   their  primi- 
tive s^plicity  destroj'ed,  their  means  of  subsistence  rendered  more  pre- 
^Mns  and  difficult,  whilst  they  have  rarely  made  a  single  step  in  the 
^ogress  towards  civ^II  polity,  or  the  least  advancement  in  arts,  manufac- 
'    '  ltlfc«^,  or  morality.  If  the  human  mind,  in  every  variefty  of  the  species,  was 
iiot  known  to  be  capable  of  pi^ogresslvc  improvement,  the  fault  inight  bo 
♦•iFpuosed  to  iwt-with  the  rougfl  and  stubborn  temper  of  the  unpolished 
natives  ;  but  it  demands  orrfyasJlgh;  inquiry  into  the  modes  of  treatment, 
«i4iich  in  spmc  Gdonisrs  are  cruel  and  bntragcous,  and  in  others  zealoas 
•fnd  intolerant,  fully  to  account  for  thjs  pnelancholy  truths     As  afj  instance 
"Wf  the  former  mode  of  prpceedin^^   t   have  had  occasion  to  represent  thp 
ipondii^  pf  the  Batch  boors  towards    u^  fiottcntot,Sj  and  the  Portugac^ 
|f}  the  Bfaiils  afford  but  top  strll^lj^         n  example  ot  the  latter,     for  aU 
fko^h  the  Jesuits,  in  their  govetf!^^  ^y^f  Paraguay,  unltad  sueh  a  d^-^ 
^ce  ^prudence,  skill  ^nd  pene^\^/       to xh^  most  cQh8umnia.t^  kno^- 

^Antl^y    ,^i?A^.    X        X^   -^fli^.  page  22&. 
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ledge  of  hnmwn  mtur^  as  would  no  doubt  hare  completed  the  civHixa^ 
tif^fi  of  South  America  ;  yet,  other  ^missionaries  q£  different  orders,  by 
^n  intemperate  j&eal  in  the  B;iine  cause,  destroyed  tjic  fair  prosper  of  fru« 
byhlight'wg  the  tree  in  it«  blpssom.  It  was  an  invariable  jwinciple  of 
the  J^oits  to  give  way  to  the  prevailing  superstitions  of  the  natives,  to  . 
Btady  and  to  encourage  their  most  rooted  prejudi£es,  so  as  to  be  able,  bf 
meeting  them  on  their  own 'ground  when  proper  occasions  occurred,  to 
»  employ  the  few  thev  might  have  converted,  asadlive  instruipents  for  brings 
Ing  aboiit  a  general  turn  in  favour  of  the.grand  objea  of  their  mission.  Th« 
Dominicans,  the  Franciscans,  and  the  Benediftines  armed,  on  the  contrary, 
to  overturn  at  pnce  every  sacred  supcruition  in  the  religiouscreed  pf  the 
natives,  and  to  fpree  upon  them  an  unconditional  compliance  with  tlic  nb^el 
doftrin^s  of  their  own— doftrincs  which  in  their  purest  and  most  simple 
dress  could  nor  possibly  be  understood,  bectuse  they  did  not  apply  to  tha 
COwUtioQ  of  savage  life  ;  much  less  so  when  involved  in  mystery,  and  dis- 
gftisyd  in  ceremony.  That  man  who,  thinks  to  convert  a  savage  to  Chris* 
tianity,  by  preaching;  the  doilrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punjsV- 
inents,  -ind  by  endeavouring  to  convince  him  that  all  his  time,  and  atten^ 
lujn,  and  faith,  must  be  employed  to  secure  the  salvation  of  his  soul  in^ano- 
ther  world,  whilst  hisbcKly  is  pining  and  perishing  for  want  in  thip,  Jje., 
trays  a  mpst  woeful  ignorance  of  the  human  ipind,  and  is  not  likely  tpjjHi 
Qi  much  use  in  forwarding  the  cause  he  is  sent  to  promote,  Tq  iJojn-, 
ipence  a  dis<?purse  with  a  savage  on  the  bli&s  pf  his  soul,  of  whi^rh  Ae- fea^. 
noponscious  existence,  whilst  hunger,  disease,  and  pain  torment  his  body, 
wonld  be  absurd  and  preposter6us.  Those  have  the  better  cause  in  h^mt 
yrhp  endeavour  to  sender  pleasure  and  proiit  compatible  with  religi<Mt, 
fuvi  to  giv^  the  savage  a  taste  of  happiness  in  this  world,  as  the  surea 
picaas  of  awakening  ip  him  the  desire  of  extending  it  to  theneKt.— • 
T9  dirc<^  his  mind  to  objci"h  of  which  he  can  comprehend  the  utility  ;  iq 
coovince  hiia  by  e:3^ample,  that  his  quantity  of  happiness  is  capable  of 
Mng  extended  j  to  give  him  notions  of  property,  and  the  comforts  it  if 
capable  of  procuring ;  these  are  the  more  effectual  meaps-^ 

*  To  make  man  mild  and  sociable  to  man^ 
To  cultivate  the  wild  licentious- savage 
With  wisdom,  discipline,  and  liberal  arts/ 

thai)  by  coippelling  his  assent  to  dodrines,  of  which  he  can  neithcftosu 
prehcnd  the  reasoning,  nor  feel  the  benefit.  This  is  begint^ng  entirely 
at  the  wrong  end  j  and  l^he  obstinate  adherence  to  such  a  system,  by  -the 
more  rigid  orders  of  Catholics  in  the  Brazils,  obliged  them,  after  the  de- 
Itruftion  of  the  Jesuits,  to  abandon  the  cause  altogether.  The  eonse^ 
qiicnce  bf  which  was-,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  natives  are  at  this  mol 
went  as  unciTilized  as,  and  perhaps  more  so  than,  when  the  country  waa 
4m  disco^f^d."  ^ 

It  is  byt  Jq$tice  due  to  the  Jesuits  to  say,  that  their  condudl,  at 
flM^^i^i^ri^  in  re«p$£t  of  their  iiwans  of  conversion,  and  their  subp 
^tf)D«nt  ueatment  pf  their  converts,  ba$,  gen^r^lly,  h^n  mpse  judH 
ii\Qm%  *od  ev^jQ  eaccmpbry.  No  men  ever  studied  the  human  liear« 
fmf  ^loiidjr,  or  frwkG4  a  njorc  mmphxe  irnpwkdge  of  it.  And  tUcVr 
IW  and  9Mi|i«9^.  vfhm  .B^qfurly  dki^  and  ii^jjied,  x^f^  aot  M 
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to  excite  the  dpplause  and  admiration  of  the  r^flc6ling  part  of  man-*  ^ 
kind.  In  Paraguay  their  cpndudt^was  deserving  the  most  unqualified 
praise.  The  defcA  of  population  in  the  Brazils  is  supplied,  as  ir  is 
irt  Peru,  hy  an  annual  importation  of  African  slaves,  to  the  amount 
of  twenty  thomand.  Mr.  Barrow  supposes  that  the  destru£l^ion  of 
slaves  is  equal  to  the  importation  ;  and  yet,  he  says,  that  the  Portu- 
guese hoast  of  treatinguheir  slaves  better  than"  they  are  treated  by  any 
other  nation.  But,  he  observes,  this  boast  is  common 4o  all  nations; 
and  he  here  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  most  atrocious  nature.  i 

**  An  Officer  of  the  French^  army,  hiving  discovered  that  dealing  iil  | 
slaves  was  a  more  lucrative  profession  than  fighting,  was  transporting  a 
cargo,  consisting  of  about  three  hundr^ed,  from  Mosambique  «o  the  Isle 
of  France.  They  had*" scarcely  put  to  "Sea  when  the  smaill-pox  broke  out 
among  them.  On  thr<*e  or  four  the  pustules  appeared  in  such  a  manner 
«s  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the<  nature  of  the  disease  ;  and  about  a  dozen 
of  the  rest  were.considered  to  be  iofc^ed.  As  it  was  pretty  evident  that 
none  of  the  cargo  had  gone  through  the  disease^  and  equally  so  that  they 
cyuldnot  escfjpe  infeftion  ;  and  as  the  chances  were,  in^thit^  event,  that  the 
mortality  would  greatly  exceed  .j«i;^«  per  cent,  the  slave  merchant  re^ 
solve4  to  throw  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  infefted  persons  immediately^pv^r- 
board.  This  man  afterwards  wrote  an  account  of  his  voyage  to  the  ^ast 
Indies,  in  which  he  tajks  a  great  deal  about  humanity,  but  carefully 
avoids  the  mention  of  this  transa^ion.  At  the  CapV  of  Good  Hdpe, 
however,  he  made  no  secret  of  it,'  but  assumed  a  degree  of  merit  in 
what  he  had  done.  He  knew  well  enough  that  the  good  peoj^le  of  this 
settlement  had  proper  notions  on  the  value  of  Blacks,  ^y  the  French 
part  of  the  inhabitants  he  was  applauded  for  his  great  humanity,  in  sacri- 
ficing a  few  for  the  safety  of  the  whole ;  and  the  Dutch  admired  the  pru-  - 
dent  step  he  had  taken  to  secure  the  greater  part  of  so  valuable  a  property. 
Every  body  applauded  the  condud  of  the  Frenchman,  but  none  seemed  to 
pity  the  fate  of  the  poor  Blacks. '^  •  ' 

Mr.  Barrow  extends  his  observations  upon  slavery,  and  upon  the 
capacity  of  negroes,  through  several  pages,  and  he  observes,  truly 
enough,  tliat  the  Blacks  of  Saint  Domingo,  had  they  continued  under 
rFie  command  of  Toussaint,  would  have  risen  infinitely  superior  "in 
wisdom  and  humanity  to  their  late  masters,  whom  they  have  certainly 
not  exceeded  either  in  atrocity  nor  in  folly."  Certamly  not,  and  for 
the  best  of  all  reasons,'  that  the  thing  was  impossible.  .  To  ascribe  to 
them  a  superiority  over  the  civilized  savagesoi  repi)J>lican,  or  Itfipe- 
rial  France,  is  to  pay  them  no  compliment,  Buonaparte's  rival,  the 
Emperor  of  Hayti,^  whose  title  to  the  throne  is,  in  aHj-especfts,  more 
valid  apd  respectable  than  that  of  the  Corsican  to  the  throne  which  he 
has  usurped,  has  assigned  the  following  reasons  for  "the  afts  of  cruelty 
which  he  l^as  committed.  "  If,"  says  Dessalines,*  "  any  inno<$cnt 
persons  have  perished,  their  blood  will  fall  orchis  (Buonaparte's)  headj 
because,  had  his  barbarous  brother-in-law,  JLe  Clerc,  never  landed  in 
th\s  island,  all  the  white  inhabitants  would  yet  have  been  alive,-6o,pO0 
black  ckizcnS'fewerjnurdeicd,-and  30,000  of  disarmed  sfeves'wvuli 
,  .  i  not 
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4)ot  have  breathed  their  last  in  this  climate.  It  was  his  aVaric^^  ambi- 
tion, latroctty  ahd  treachery,  that  arou^«ed  our  greatly  oppressed  and 
injured  children,  and  separated  us  for  ever  from  thd  ihother  country.** 
Putting  humanity  out  of  tlie  question^  it  must  be  confe^d  that  I^es« 
Salines  is  much  better  qualified  to  cope  with  Buonaparte  than  Tons- 
saint  was.     He  fights  him  with  Jiis  own  Weapons. 

A  very  full  account  is  given  of  the  various  produftioBS  of  the 
Brazils;  and  its. vast  importance^  in  every  point  oi  view,  is  satisfac* 
torily  explained.  But  it  appears  that  the  Poitugueze  Gov'em^ent  dis^ 
play  a  most  unaccountable  ignorance  of  their  own  interests,  in  their 
treatment  of  their  Colonists.  If  it  were  rheir  meention  to  dtsgiist  tlieniy 
•and  to  provoke  them  to  a<£ls  of  rebellion,  they  coutd  not  takd  •  more 
efFedtual  means  for  carrying  it  into  effeft.  In  short,'  thesfe  Unhappy 
*pcople  are  wretched  in  the  mids;  of  ^Icinry,  and  precluded,  by  the 
mistaken  and  oppressive  policv  of  their  masters,  from  the  enjoymeift 
of  those  advantages  with  which  Nature  has  so  abundantly  supplied 
them.  Indeed,  Mr.  Barrow  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that*  sooner  or 
later,  the  Brazilians  will  "make  an  attempt  at  independence  i^^.  aqd 
he  assigns  some  very  plausible  reasons  for  enteriaining  such  ppiuion. 

"  Few  of  the  Brazilian  Colonists  entertain  the  idea  of*  evi^r  returning 
to  Portugal,     Their  condition  in  South  America  is  very  diiferent  from 
that  of  our  country  men  in  foreign  settlements.     These  exert  their  utmost 
•energy  to  amass  a  fortune,  in  the  hope  of  enjoying  it  at  home ;  while 
those  see  as  little  prospedl  of  returning  to  Europe  with  the  means  of  a 
comforfable  subsistance,  as  a  convidl  can  expeft  to  Return  with  a  fortune 
from  Botany  Bay,     Kven  the  military  officers,  whose  turn  of  duty  re-  * 
quires  their  being  sent  to  the  Bras^ils,  seldom  if  ever  return.     Being  kept 
beyond  their  time  of  service,  they  are  induced   to  marry,  beget  a  pro- 
geny, aiid  settle  in  the  country ;  thus  losing  sight,  in  a  gteat  degree,  oJF 
the  mother-country,    and  naturally  become  less  indisposed  to  separate 
from  it.     Some  of  the  leading  men  spoke  very  freely  on  this  subjeft  when 
T^e  were -there,  and  I  should  condude  that  circumstances  have  iiot  changed 
much  in  favour  of  the  government  since  that  time*     There  is  little  doubt 
that  a  man  of  skill,  of  spirit  and  reputation,  might  at  this  moment  easily 
spur  them  on  to  declare  their  independence.     Still,  however,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  one  of  their  own  countrymen  from  Europe  would  be 
more  acceptable  as  a  chief,  than  either  a  colonist  or  a  foreigner.     The 
bulk  of  the  people  are  attached  to  the  name  of  their  country,  their  reli- 
gion, and  their  language';  and  1  am  persuaded  that  if  the  Court  of  Por- 
tugal had  sufficient  energy  and  adivity  to  transplant  itself  to  the  Brazil^^ 
as  was  once  intended:  whert  the  Spaniards  invaded  them,  a  mighty  and  bril- 
-liant  empire  might  speedily  be  created'in  ^uth  America,  to  counterpoise 
the  growing  power  of  the  United  States  in  the  r\orthern  par^of  that  con- 
tinent.    The  former  possesses  many  advantages  over  the  latter  ;  in  ferti- 
lity of  soil,  in  the  valine  of  its  produAions,  inf  climate,  and^  in  geOgra. 
phical  position,  eminently  favourable  for  commutiication  and  commerce 
with  every  nation  of  the  civilized  world," 

Amidst  the  revolutions  which  Europe  is  djiily  witnessing,  it  is  by 
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no  ipe^ns  improbable  that  the  government  of  Portojgal  will  be  tran$« 
ferred  to  the  Brazils.  Mr.  Barrow  next  considers^  what  ctFcSt  such 
SI  9tcp  would  have  on  the  Commerce  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

^^  A  e^an^  in  the  ^overnnient  of  tht  Brazils,  whethcreiFeAed  by  them- 
•flrts  or  by  a  foreign  power,  necessarily  implies  a  change  in  the  present 
condition  of  Portugal,  against  which,  indeed,  she  has  little  security, 
whenever  it  may  suit  the  caprice  or  the  convenience  of  that  despotic  power 
which  has  so  loirg  been  sufiered  to  ov^r-awe  the  petty  states  of  Europe* 
Such  M.pytnt,  it  cannot  be  denied,  would  be  attended  with  a  temporary 
che^k.to  certain  branches  of  the  commerce  and  manufa^ures  of  England, 
^ttt  not  perhaps,  with  that  serious  injury  which  mercantile  men  seem  to 
m>rehena«  Thefc  is  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  trade  with  Portugal. 
The  tfciity  between  this  country  and  England  has  stood  the  test  of  several 
reigns^  and  is  so  far  entitled  to  ^espe^i ;  but,  in  these  days  of  siiperiof 
](now}edge  and  improvement,  1  have  heard  its  wisdom  and  its  policy 
strongly  called  in  question.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  we  are  to  admit 
the  wines  of  Portugal  to  an  entry  in  our  ports,  at  two.  thirds  of  the  duties 
levied  on  the  importation  of  other  wines,  in  consideration  of  Portugal 
admitting  our  woollen  cloths,  not  as  we  do  their  wines  at  a  reduced  duty, 
but  }ast  on  the  same  terms  as  woollen  krloths  are  admitted- by  them  fiom 
any  other  country.  It  is  contended,  therefore,  that  by  this  treaty  we 
^Ve  conceded  to  Portugal  a  decided  advantage,  without  receiving  the 
least  consideration  in  return ;  and  that  too  in  taking  off  her  hands  an 
article  which  no  nation  on  earth  would  consent  to  take  except  £nglan4» 
whilst'our  manufadures  are  saleable  in,  and  acceptable  to,  all  nations. 
Viewing  it  in  this  light  it  would  certainly  appear  that,  notwithstanding 
the  boasted  wisjdom  of  our  ancestors,  the  Pprtugueze  had  the  advantage 
in  the  framing  of  this  treaty.  , 

**  The  trade,  however,  though  every  way  against  us,  is  neveftheless 
of  great  importance  to  England,  on  account  of  its  demand  of  our  manu- 
factures and  produce,  of  the  number  of  shipping  it  employs,  and  of  the 
very,  considerable  sum  which  it  brings  in  aid  of  the  revenue.  The  fol- 
lowing skqtch  is  not  offered  as  an  accurate  statement,  but  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  pretty  nearly  the  truth. 

**  The  quantity  of  wine  shipped  at  Oporto  for   Great 
Britain 2|nd  her  colonies,  is  estimated  at  60,000  pipes,  which 
^t  aj/.  average  pilce  amounts  to       /-r         -         -         .       ^.1,^500,00^ 
<»  From  Lisbon  and  other  ports,  12,000  at  12/.  -  144,000 

*'  From  Madeira,  12,000  at  30/.  per  pipe,         .         .  360,000 

«♦  Fruit,  preserves  Sec.       -         -         -         -         -         .  46,000 

>     I        * 

.     "  Amount  ,.  £.2,050,009 

t<  '%'oollens,  linens,  Indja  add  Scotch  muslins,  iron- ware 
and  other  articles,  *the  growth  and  manufa»5iure  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies,  exported  to  Portugal,         -       •      j£'.  1^550,000 

*^  Balance  against  England         ♦         -       ^  £.    500,000 

*'  And  if  we  suppose  that  of  the  84,000  pipes  Qf  wine  exported  (rpv^ 

Portugal  and  Madeira  60,000  ^y  pay  duties  and  excise  in  Gre^t.Britain, 

which  is  making  an  aisp^le  allowance  for  the  ccdoniesy  the  sum  .raised  as 

'     \      .  . .  '  .       .  revenue 


reremie  at  (b/.  per  pipe,  which  ii  less  tWi  it  aAaaliy  isy  irill  ^iardoift  to 
3,ooO)Ooo/.  sterJing. 

'^  Admitting  then  that  Portugal  may  eventaaily  share  the  sflate  fate  as 
%ain,  this  soarce  of  cotnmerce  will  necessarily  he  dried  up;  and  it  may 
be  asked»  in  what  hew  channels  will  it  then  flow  ?  Would  the  whole  Bra« 
«iis,  if  eren  in  onr  possessioni  uke  in  manufactures  and  produce  an 
equivalent  for  what  we  should  lose  by  the  loss  of  our  trade  with  Portui. 
galf  and  afford  us  return  cargoes  of  equal  value,  ai\d  which  would  con* 
trihnte  an  equal  sum  to  the  revenue  of  the  state  ?  In  their  present  con- 
ditionj  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  they  certainly  would  not ;  but.  at 
the  same  time,  I  have  little  doubt  that  by  removing  the  obstacles  tliat 
have  impeded  cultivation,  abolishing  monopolies,  reducing  the  impolitic 
duties  on  exports,  and  opening  a  communication  by  good  roads  betweefii 
tile  principal  ports  and  the  interior  settlements,  they  would  not  only  in  m 
few  yeas  consume  more  than  Portugal  now  takes  from  us,  but  would  be - 
able  to  meet  the  value  of  supplies  sent  out  to  them  in  the  important  a^* 
ticles  of  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  drugs,  timber  and  other  Cdm'** 
inodities,  which  by  proper  encouragement  might  he  produced  to  any  c:U 
tent.  Nor  wquld  the  revenue  be  any  g^reat  sufferar.  •  The  deficit  in  dutiea 
would  be  more  than  made  up  by  the  wines  of  Portugal,  which,  like  those 
of  France  would  still  find  tneir  way.  into  England,  and  the  moJ^e  readiljp' 
since  no  other  nation  would  take  them  off*  her  hands  on  any  terms,  Coxd^ 
merce,  like' water,  will  always  find  its  own  level.  The  stream  miay  flow 
m  different  channels  with  different  degrees  of  rapidity^  and  may  be  di** 
verted  by  various  ojsstacles  from  a  diredt  course,  but  it  will  ultimfately 
wcceed  in  working  out  a  passage,  and  find  its  wAy  to  the  great  reservoir 
which  is  destined  to  receive  it.  That  nation  which  commands  the  ocean^ 
can  at  all  times  dired  the  commerce  of  the  world." 

We  have  frequently  endeavoured,  both  during  the  last  ^nd  the  present 
war,  to  direSi  the  attention  of  our  Government  to  the  Brazils;  and 
to  Impress  them  with  a  ponvi6lion  of  the  extreme  imporunce  of  taking 
the  most  cflFeftive  measures  for  preventing  the  French  fromobuining  a 
footing  in  that  country,  and  even  if  necessary,  of  occupying  it  ourselves^ 
till  a  general  peace,  with  a  view  to  deter  the  French  from  invading 
Portugal  itself.  Mr.  Barrow  seems  to  be  impressed  with'  much  the 
same  notions  respe£iing  this  colony  as  ourselves. 

**  Whatever  step  the  court  of  Portugal  may  be  colapelled  tcr  take  hi  the  , 
present  critical  jundure,  it  will  behove  England  to  keep  a  watchful  ey^ 
on  its  colonies,  and  especially  those  of  the  Brazils*     Were  the  French 
once  suffered  to  get  possession  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,   the  imtUral  strength   of 
the  country  is  so  commanding,  and  the  advantages  it  possesses  so  impor« 
Unt,  that  if  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  drive  thenx  out  of  it  byforce^ 
«  prevail  on  them  to  qdit  it  by  treaty.     I  am  not  aure  also  that,  next 
to  onp  of  the  royal  family  of  Portugal^  French  interest  might  not  prepOR^ 
derate  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  vfhtrt  the  descendants  of  the. French 
Jewitv  tktt  net  ttnmindfal  of  their  origin,  and  with  whom  the  restoratioti  of 
(Iteonier^rintM  be  attended  with  nc^  small  degree  of  influence.     And  aU 
though^  the  se«i»poft.  towns,  the  trading  part  of  the  nadon  migh^cel  ic  ^ 
their  interest  to  thro\^.theimelTe«  undet  the  prote^on  of  the  English  flag^ 

D  t  tk;nKin|^ 
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rtKinking  hy  such  a  ^change  to  acquire  a  free  and  anres trained  comtutrdh, 
yet  such  is  the  sway  ^wilich  the  priesthood  possesses  over  the  laity,  that 
:the  difficulties  are  immense  which  a  protestant  government  would  have  to 
•encounter.  It  is  probable  also  that)  the  present  imbpcile  government  of 
JPortugal  may  be  compelled  to  court  an  alliance  with  France,  though  the 
^esult'must  inevitably  be  ruinous  to  her  present  declining  trade  and  to  her 
colonies." 

Assuredly  an  union  of  vigilance,  wisdom  and- vigour,  is  requisite 
at  this  critical  juncture,  in  the  condu£t  of  our  Goveroment  to  that 
of  Portugah  Wi(h  such  an  enemy  as  we  have  in  the  heart  of  Eu- 
rope, vindiftive  and  inveterate,  bent  ^pon  our  ruin,  whether  at  war 
or  at  peace  with  us,  and  resolved  to  exert  all  his  arts  and  his  power,  to 
cramp,  if  not  to  destroy,  our  commerce  with  the  Continent,  it  behoves 
us  to  suffer  no  opportunity  to  escape  for  opening  new  channels  for 
our  trade,  and  for  preserving  tliose  which  are  still  open  to  us.  "We 
-trust,  therefore,  that  our  Government  will  not,  for  a -moment,  lose  sight 
'of  Portugal  and  her  colonies.  Before  we  quit  the  Brazils  we, must 
notice  something  like  a  coiUradiAion  in  our  Author's  account  of  the 
provisions  in  that  colony.  In  p.  121,  he  tells  us  that"  provisiops 
Of  ^very  description  are  plentiful  and  good  ;**  whereas  he  had  previously 
observed  that  "  their  beef  is  lean  and  very  indifferent,  and  mutton  is 
scarcely  to  l)e  had  ait  any  rate."  P.  89.  His  observations  on  the  pro- 
bable consequences  of  a  revolution  in  the  Spanish  Colonies  of  South 
America,  are  judictods,  and  prove  that  he  has  thought  much  and 
deeply  on  the  subjefl ;  he  is  of  opinion  that  such  a  revolution  is  not  to 
\>e  desired  by  this  country. 

.     We  cannot  accompany    this  instru£live   traveller  further  on  his 
Voyage  at  present;  but,  leaving  him  to  pursue  l>is  course   from  the 
I  Brazils t  we  propose  to  give  him  the  meeting  again,  at  jlmsterdam  Is' 
land  iitKi  month. 


Sir^  fV.  Forbes" s  Life  of  Dr,  Beattie.  , 

/  Concluded  from  page- s66y   Vol.  XXI  F.J 

ON  the  long  agitated  questfon,  whether  a  public  or  d  private  edu-  " 
ration  be  the  best  for  youth,  very  much  has  been  said  and  written,  by  ^ 
the  dift'ercnt  advocates  jTor  botli,  thougli  no  one,  as  we  believe,  has 
entered  into  a  full  andunreservtd  description  of  all.ite  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each  of  these  systems.  On  such  a  subjefl,  Dr.  BeatlicS 
was  very  well  qualified  to  speak,  with  a  ccrtaiiv  degree  of  decisioUi 
without  exposing  himself  fo  the  censure  of  presumption  ;  and  hisscn- 
timcnt^  upon  it.could  not  fail  to  be  valuable.  Whzit  he  has  said,,  in  a 
Letter  to  Mrs.  IngUs,  is  so  well  said,  50  much  to  the  purpose,  and 
:com prizes  so  much  in  so  small  a  compass,  that  we  should  fail  in  our 
durv  to  our  readers,  iVere  we  not  to  extract  it. 

'  ,  ■  .     '*  While 
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**  WhiJc  I  lived  in  your  neighbourhood^  I  often  wished  fgf  Unop^ff^ 
tunity  of  giving  you  my  opinion  on  a  subjeft,  in  which  I  know  you  ate 
very  deeply  interested;  but  one  incident  or  other  always  put  it  out  of  my 
power.  That  subje^  is  the  education  of  your  son,  whom,  if  I  mistake 
not,  it  is  now  high  time  to  send  to  some  public  place  of  education,  f 
have  thought  much  on  this  subjeft ;  I  have  weighed  every  argument,  that 
I  could  think  of,  on  either  side  of  the' question.  Much,  you  know^  has 
been  written  upon  it,  and-  very  plausible  arg^uments  have  been  oi^red^ 
both  for  and  against  a  publiQ  edacation.  I  set  not  much  value  upon  these  ;\ 
speculating  men  are  continually  disputing,  and  the  world  is  seldom  the 
wiser,  I  have  some  little  experience  in  this  .way  ;  I  have  no  hyjx>thesis 
to  mislead  me ;  and  the  opinion  or  prejudice  which  I  first  formed  upon 
the  sdbje^^  was  dire^ly  contrary  to  that,  which  experience  has  now 
taught  me  to  entertain. 

'^  Could  mankind  leaci  their  lives  in  that  solitude  which  is  so  favoura- 
ble to  many  of  our  most  virtuous  affeiftions,  I  should  be  clearly  on  the 
side  of  a  private  education.  But  most  of  us,  when  we  go  out  into  the 
world,  find  difficulties  in  our  way,  which  good  principles  and  innocence 
alone  will  not  qualify  us  to  encounter  ;^  we  must  have  some  address  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  different  from  what  is  to  be  learned  in  books,  or 
we  shall  soon  be  puzzled,  disheartened,  or  disgusted.  The  foundation  of 
this  knowledge  Is  laid  in  the  intercourse  of  sckopl-boys,  or  at  least  oif 
young  fnen  of  the  same  age.  When  a  boy  is  always  under  the  dire^ion 
of  a  parent  <7r  tutqr,  he  acquires  such  a  habit  of  looking  up  to  them  fhim)  for 
advice,  that  he  never  learns  to  think  or  adl  for  himself ;  his  memory  is  ex. 
ercised,  indeed,  in  retaining  their  fiisj  advice,  but  his  invention  is  suffered 
to  languish,  till  at  last  it  becomes  totally  inactive.  He  knows,  perhaps,  ^ 
a  great  deal  of  history  or  science  ;  but  he  knows  not  how  to  con/lu^  him. 
self  on  those  ever-changing*  emergencies,  which  are  too  minute  and  too 
oomeroos  to  be  comprehended  iti  any  system  of  advice.  '^He  is  astonished 
at  the  most,  common  appearances,  and  discouraged  with  the  most  trifling' 
(because  unexpe^ed)  obstacles  ;  and  he  is  often  at  his  wits  end,  where  a 
boy  of  muci^  less  knowledge,  but  more  experience,  would  instantly  de- 
mise a  thousand  expedients.  Conscious  of  his  own  superiority  in  some 
thidgs,  he  wonders  to  find  himself  so  much  inferior  in  others  ;  his  vanity 
meets  with  continual  rubs  and  disappointments,  and  disappointed  vanity  is 
verv  apt  to  degenerate  into  sullenness  and  pride ;  be  despises,  or  afi^^ts 
to  despise>  his  fellows,  because,  though  superior  in  address,  they  are  in. 
ferior  in  knowledge ;  and  they,  in  their  turn  despise  that  knowledge, 
which  cannot  teach  the  owner  how  to  behave  on  the  most  common  occa-* 
sions.  Thus  he  keeps  at  a  distance  from  his  equals,  and  they  at  a  distance 
from  him ;  and  mutual  contempt  is  the  natural  consequence. 

"  Another  incpnvejiience,  attending  private  education,  is  the  suppress,, 
iog  of  .the  principle  of  emulation,  without  which  it  rarely  happens  that  a 
bpy  prosecutes  his  studies  with  alacrity  or  success.  I  have  heard  private 
tutors  complain,  that  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  flattery  or 
bribery  10  engage  the  attention  of  their  pupils  ;  and  I  need  not  observe, 
hpw  imprc^per  it  is  to  set  the  example  of  such  pradtices  before  children. 
True  emulation,  especially  in  young  and  ir*genuous  minds,  is  a  nOble 
princi^e;  I  have  known  the  happiest  effe^s  produced  by  it^  1  never 
i^ftew  II  co-be  produftive  of  iay  vice.  Jn  a^ll  public  sc^qoIs  U  is,  or. 
.    .         _  *         J)  3  •    oujU 
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Of^t  to  bt,  carefully  cherished.  Where  it  is  wanting*  in  tsdn  shMI  we 
preach  up  to  children  the  dignity  and  ntility  of  knowledge  :  tbb  trae  ap^ 
petite  for  knowledge  is  wanting ;  and  when  that  is  the  caae,  whatever  is 
crammed  into  the  memory  will  rather  sorfeit  and  enfi^ble,  than  improre 
the  vuderstanding.  I  do  not  mention  the  pleasure  whiph  yoang  people 
take  in  the  company  of  one  another,  and  what  a  pity  it  is  to  deprive  them 
of  it,  I  need  not  remark,  that  friendships  of  the  utmost  stability  and 
importance  have  often  been  founded  on  school.acquaintance ;  nor  need  I 
pot  you  in  mind,  of  what  vast  consequence  to  health  are  the  exercises  and 
amusements  which  boys  contrive. for  themselves.  I  shall  only  observe 
fiirther,  that,  when  boys  pursue  their  studies  at  home,  they  are  apt  to 
|QOntra£i  either  a  habit  of  idleness,  or  too  close  an  attachment  to  reading; 
the  former  breeds  innumerable  diseases,  both  in  the  body  and  soul ;  the 
latter^  by  filling  young  and  tender  minds  with  more  knowledge  than  they 
can  either  retain  or  arrange  properly,  is  apt  to  make  them  superficial  and 
inattentive,  or,  what  is  worse,  to  strain,  and  consequently  impair^  the 
faculties,  by  oyer.stretchtng  t^em.  I  have  known. several  instances  of 
^th.  The  human  mipd  is  more  improved  by  thoroughly  understanding 
one  science,  one  part  of  a  science,  or  evep  one  subje^,  than  by  a  superfi. 
cial  knowledge  of  twenty  sciences  and  a  hundred  different  subjed^s  :  and  I 
would  rather' wish  my  son  to  be  thoroughly, master  of  *  £uclid's  £lementSj' 
than  to  have  the  whole  of  *  Chambers's  DiAiqnary'  by  heart. 

**  The  great  inconvenience  of  public  educatioii  arisei  from  its  being 
dangerous  to  morals.  And  indeed  every  condition  and  period  of  human 
\xk  is  liable  to  temptation.  Nor  nrill  I  deny,  that  our  innocence,  during 
the  first  part  of  life,  is  much  more  secure  at  home,  than  any  where  else ; 

iet  even  at  home,  when  we  reach  a  certain  age,  it  is  not  perfedlly  secure. 
«t  young  men  be  kept  at  the  greatest  distance  from  bad  company,  it  will 

'  pot  be  easy  to  keep  them  from  books,  to  which,  in  these  days,  all  pei. 

.  ^ns  may  have  easy  access  at  all  times«  Let  us,  however,  suppose  the 
best ;  that  both  bad  book&  and  bad  company  keep  away,  and  that  the 
man  never  leaves  his  parents'  or  tutor's  side,  till  his  mind  be  well  furnish- 

.  ed  with  good  priricif  les,  and  hjmself  arrived  at  the  age  of  reflection  and 
caution  :  ytt  temptations  must  come  at  last ;  and  when  they  come,  will 
they  have  the  less  strength,  because  they  are  new,  unexpe^ed,  and  snrJ 
prising  ?  I  fear  nor.     The  more  the  young  man  is  surprised,  the  more 

"  apt  will  he  be  to- lose  his  presence  of  mind,  and  consequently  th^  less  ca. 
p^ble  of  self-government.  Besides,  if  his  passions  are  strong,  he  will  be 
disposed  to  form  comparisons  between  his  past  state  of  restraint,  and  his 
present  of  Ubefty,  very  much  to  the  disabdrantage  of  the  former.  His 
iiew  assticiates  will  iaugh  at  him  for  his  reserve,  and  preci^ness ;  and  bis 
unacquaintance  with  t^icir  manners,  arid  with  the  world,  as  it  wiilrendtf 
Iiim  the  more  obnoxious  tp  their  ridicule,  will  also  disqualify  him  the 
more,  both  for  supporting  it  with  dignity,  and  also  for  defending  himself 
ligainst  it.  Suppose  him  to  be  shocked  with  vice  at  its  first  appesrance, 
and  often  to  call  to  mind  the  good  precepts  he  received  in  his  early  days  s^ 
yet  when  he  sees  others  daily  adventuring  npbp  it  without  any  appmnt 
inconvenience  ;  when  he  sees  them  more  gay  (to  appearance),  and  bfi^<<^  . 
received  anaong  all  their  acquaintance  than  he  is  ;  and  when  he  finds:  ht0« 
self  hooted  at,  and  in  a  manner  avoided  and  despised,  on  account  of  hit 
aingularity ;  it  is  a  wonder,  indeed,  if  bp  peiaist  m  bU  fi^st  leMltti^ 
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Itid  dd  ndt  now  at  last  begin  to  thmki  that  though  his  fortner  te,acherg 
weit.well  meaning  people,  they  were  by  no  means  qualified  to  prescribe 
rules  for  hi^  conduiSt.     *  The  world,  (he  will  say),  is  changi^  since  their 
time,  (and  you  will  not  easily  persuade  young  people  that  it  changes  for 
the  worse) :  we  ipust  comply  with  .the  fashion,  and  live  like  other  foUcs^ 
otherwise  we  must  give  up  all  hopes  of  making  a  figure  in  it.*     And  when 
he  has  got  thus  far,  and  begins  to  despise  the  opinions  of  Ms  instm^ors* 
and  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  condud  in  regard  to  him,  I  need  not  add^' 
that  the  worst  consequences  may  not  unreasonably  be  apprehended.     A 
young  man,  kept  by  himself  at  home,  is  never  well  known,  even  by  bii 
parents ;  because  he  is  never  placed  in  those  circumstances  which  alone  are . 
able  effeduajly  to  rouse  and  interest  bis  passions,  and  consequently  t9 . 
make  his  charadler  appear.     His  parents,  therefore,  or  tutors,  nevei'  knovr 
his  weak  side,  nor  what  particular  advices  or  cautions  he  stands  roost  aa 
need  of;  if  he  had  attended  a  public  school,  and  mingled  in  the  amuse. 
ihents  and  pursuits  of  his  equals,  his  virtues  and  his  vices  would  have 
been  disclosing  themselves  ev<jry  day  ;  and  nis  teachers  would  have  known  * 
what  particular  precepts  and  examples  it  was  most  expedient  to  inculcate 
upon  him.     Compare  those  who  have  had  a  public  education,  with  those 
who  have  been  educated  at  home  ;  and  it  will  not  be  found,  in  fa^,  that 
the  latter  are,  either  in  virtue  or  in  talents,  superior  to  the  former.     I' 
speak.  Madam,  from  observation  of  fadt,  as  well  as  from  attending  to  the^ 
nature  of  the  thing." 

In  a  JUetter  to  the  present  Bishop  of  Londoih  Dr.  Beatde  makes 
some  judicious  observations  on  Ha wkes worth's  vovages,  then  recently 
published,  as  well  as  some  general  refle<Slion$,  which  are  more  or  Ita 
applicable  to  all  writers  of  voyages  and  travels. 

*'  I  am  very  apt  to  be  distrustful  of  our  modern  travellers,  wh^n  I  • 
find  them,  after  a  three  months  residence  in  a  country,  of  whose  language 
they  know  next  to  nothing,  explaining  the  moral  and  religious  notions  of 
the  people,  in  such  a  way,  as  to  favour  the  licentious  theoHes  of  the  age. 
I  give  them  full  credit  for  what  they  tell  us  of  plants  and  minerals,  and 
winds  and  tides  ;  those  things  are  obvious  enough,  and  no  knowledge  of 
strange  language  is  necessary  to  make  one  understand  them ;  but  as  the . 
morality  oiadlions  depends  on  the  motives  that  give  rise  to  thgm ;  and  as 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  motives  and  principles  of  national  cus* 
toms,  unless  yoa  thoroughly  understand  the  langu^e  of  the  people,  I 
should  susped  that  not  one  in  ten  thousand  of  our  ordinary  travellers,  is 
qualified  to  decide  upon  the  moral  sentiments  of  a  new,  discovered  cpufi-* 
Uy.  There  is  not  one  French  author  of  my  acquaintance,  that  seems  to 
have  any  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  English  Government,  or  of  the  cha^ 
raAer  of  the  English  nation  :  they  ascribe  to  us  sentiments  which  we  nevef 
entertained  J  they  dravv,  from  our  ordinary  behaviour,  conclusions  dir^ftiy 
contrary  to  truth ;  how  then  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  Mr.  Batiks  and 
Mr.  Solander  could  understand  the  customs,  the  leligion,  government;^ . 
ahd  morals,  of  the  people  of  Otalicite?"  .  .  . 

tc  is  really  asitonishing  that  so  enlightened  a  nation,  as  Ffance,  in 
m^ny  re8|>e£)s  ccitainiy  was,  should  be  so  completely  igiioradt  of  the 
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laws,  manners,  customs^  and  other  circumstances,  of  a  country,  80 
near  to  her,  and  of  which,  on  all  accounts,  it  was  so  important  to 
her  to  obtain  a  just  and  accurate  knowledge.  But  this  ignorance  ex- 
ceeded all  hounds;  and  was,  hy  no  means,  confined  to  the  lower,  or 
even  middle,  classes  of  society.  We  remember  hearing  a  Frenchman,- 
in  1786,  who  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  liberal  professions,  and  who 
had  been  in  England,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  among  other  fafts  equally 
ajitk^nticy  which  he  was  statini;  to  the  company  at  a  Judge's  table, 
gravely  assert  that  to  such  an  excess  was  liberty  carried  in  this  coun- 
try, and  so  little  authority  had  the  Sovereign,-  that  it  was  a  common 
thing  for  the  moh  to  stop  the  Roval  Coach,  in  its  way  to  the  palace,- 
and  opening  the  door  on  one  side  pass  out  at  the  other,  familiarly 
sayine  to  their  King,  ••  good  morrow  George,''^  The  man  really  be- 
lieved what  lie  totd,  and  many  other  tales  equally  absurd  and  equally 
falsC)  has  the  writej  of  this  article  heard  from  the  'mouth  of  welU 
educated  Frenchmen  !,  The  general  source  of  such  ignorance  is  vanity^ 
which  leads  a  Frenchman  to  think  that  no  country  is -worth  attention 
Uuthis  own.-  La  grande  nation  is  his  idol  now  ;  as  /e  grand  ntan^rqm 
used  to  be  ;  and  as,  probably,  le  grand  empereur^  all-monster  as  he  is, 
soon  will  be.       " 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Beaitie's*  Essay  on  T^uth,  Dr, 
Priestley  wrote  to  h^m,  to  inform  him  of  his  intention  to  publish  a 
l)3ok,  in  which  many  of  his  (Dr.  B.'s)  positions  would  be  attacked 
and  overturned  ;  and  in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  of  leading  the  Dr.  into  a 
controversy,  in  which  Pnestley  delighted,  and  by  which  he  hoped  to 
live.  IrHne  following  Letter  to  Mrs.  Montague,  written  in  August 
1774,  Dr.  Beattie  adverts  to  this, circumstance  ;  and  declares  his  opi- 
nion of  Priestley's  tenets. 

•'  Dyh.  Priestley's  Preface  Is  come  out,  without^ any  acknowledgement 
of  the  information  conveyed  to  him  in  my  letter.  But  he  has  written  to 
me  on  the  occasion,  and  says,  he  will  publish  my  letter  in  that  book 
which  he  is  preparing,  in  opposition  to  the  ^  Essay  on  Truth,'  as  he 
thinks  such  a  letter  will  do  me  honour.  He  praises  the  candour  and  gene- 
rbsit/ which,  he  says,  appear  in  my  letter,  and  seems  to  be  satisfied, 
that  I  wrote  my  book  w/ith  a  good  intention  ;  which  is  the  only  merit  he 
allows  me,  at  least  he  hientions  no  other.  He  blames  me  exceedingly  for 
my  want  of  moderation,  and  for  speaking,  as  I  have  done,  oitht  moral 
/;j^^«<*^  of  opinions*  He  owns,  that  his  notions,  on  some  of  the  points 
iii  which  he  differs  froni  me,  are  exceedingly  unpopular^j  and  likely  to 
continue  so,  and  says,  that  perhaps  no  two  persons,  professing  Christiani- 
ty, ever  thought  more  differently,  than  {le  and  I  do.  It  is  a  loss  to  jne,  he 
seems  to  think,  that  I  have  never  been  acquainted  with  such  persons,  as 
himself,  and  his  friends,  in  England ;  to  this  he  is  inclined  to  impute  the 
improper  style  I  have  made  use  of  on  somesubjedls ;  but  he  hopes  a  little  . 
rftfleftion,  and  a  candid  exiimi nation  of  what  he  is  to  write  against  me, 
iifili  bring  me  to  a  better  way  of  thinking  and  speaking.  His  hiotive  for 
entering  the  Xxbt  with  me^  is  no  other,  he  says,  than  *  a  sincere  iind  pretty 
sti^pg,    thoueh   perhaps  a  mistaken  regard  to  truth.'     This  is  the  si^b? 

stance  of  his  ktter^  as  I  imderstsind  it*     There  are  indeed  some  things  in 

it. 
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Uf  wWh  I  do  not  dlstin^y  understand ;  and  therefore,  I  beliere,  I 

shalhnot  at  present  make  any  reply.  *  He  does  not  tell  me,  what  the 

points  of  difference  between  os  are  :  hot  I  find  from  some  reports,  thftC 

nave  penetrated  even  to  this  remote  corner,  that  he  has  taken  some  pains  to 

let  it  be  known,  that  he  is  writing  an  answer  to  my  book.     A  volume  of 

his  'Institutes  of  Religion*  lately  fell  -jnto  my  hand,  which  is  the  first 

of  his  theological  works  I  have  seen;,  and,  1  must  confess,  it  does  not 

give  me  any  high  opinion  of  him.  His  notion;>  of  Christianity  are  indeed  dif^ 

&rent  from  mine ;,  so  very  different ;  that  I  know  not  whether  1  should 

think  it  necessary  or  proper  to  assume  the  title  of  a  Christian,  if  I  were 

to  think  and  write  as  he  does.     When  one  proceeds  so  far,  as  to  admit 

some  parts  of  the  gospel  history,  and  reject  others';  as  to  suppose,  that 

some  of  the  fadls,  recorded  by  the^vangelists  of  our  Saviour,  may  reasonably 

be  disbelieved,  and  others  doubted ;  when  one,  1  say,  has  proceeded  thus  far, 

we  may  without  breach,  of  charity  conclude,  that  he^  has  within  liim  a 

spirit  of  paradox  and  presumption,   which  may  prompt  him  to  proceed 

ipuch  further.     Dr.  friestley's  doiftrines  seem  to  me  to  strike  at  the  very 

vitals  of  Christianity.     His  success  in  some  of  the  branches  of  natural 

knowledge  seems  to  have  intoxicated  him,'"and  led  him  to  fancy,  that  he 

was  master  of  every  subjeft,  and  had  a  right  to  be  a  dictator  in  all :  for 

in  this  book  of  his,  there  is  often  a  boldness  of  assertion,  followed  by  a 

weakness  of  argument  which  no  man  of  parts  would  adventure  upon,  who 

did  not  think  that  his  word  would  be  taken  for  law.     I  am  impatient 

for  the  appearance  of  his  book  against  me;  as  I'  cannot  prepare  matters 

for  a  new  edition  of  the  '  Essay  on  Truths'  till  I  see  what  he  has*  to  sajr 

against  me." 

In  his  Preface,  however,  Dr.  Priestley  paid  some  compliments  to 
Pr.  Beattie;  though,  as  Sir  William  Forbes,  truly  observes: 

**  No  two  writers  were  ever  more  opposite  to  each  other  in  th^ir  modes  of 
thinking  on  the  most  interesting  subjefts.     Dr.  Priestley  was  an  avowed' 
Socinian  ;  a  staunch  believer  in  the  dodlrine  of  necessity  ;  *and,  though  he 
i^dmitted  the  great  pillar  of  Christianity,  the  resurredion  of  the  dead,  yet 
he  subscribed  to  the  dodrine  of  materialism''^.     In  all  this,  and  in  many 
other  particulars,  the  principles  of  Dr.  Beattie  were  the  very  reverse.* 
The  attack  of  Dr.  Priestley,  however,  gave  him  no  concern.     He  appears, 
indeed,  by  his  correspondence  with  his  friends,  to  hive  formed,  at  first, 
the  resolution  of  replying  to  it ;  and  he  speaks  as  if  he  had  already  pre. 
paredj  his  materials,  and  of  being  altogether  in  such  a  state  of  forward, 
ness,  ,as  to  be  fully  ready  for  the  task.     On  farther  consideration,  how. 
ever,  he  abandoned  the  idea,  and  he  no  doubt  judged  wisely.     For,  whiW 
Dr.  Priestley's  *.  fexamination*  is  now  never  heard  of,  the  *  Essay  on 
Truth*  remains  a  classical  work,  of  the  highest  reputation  and  authority." 

Again  adverting,  at  a  subsequent  period,  in  the  autumn  of  1775* 
to  Hawkes worth's  Voyages,  in  another  Letter  to  Mrs.  Montague;  he 
animadverts  upon  them  and  upon  other  wqrks  of  that  same  writer. 
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with  SO  much  good  MAse  and  soond  criticisiii,  that  our  rhuicTif  w^ 

are  persuaded,  will  thank  us  for  laying  the  passsiges  before  them.  And, 
indeed,  all  the  prcxlud^ions  of  Dr.  Hawkesworth  are  so  highly,  and 
to  generally,  esteemed,  tliat  every  just  ohjedion  to  any  parrs  of  them, 
ought  to  be  as  generally  known  anc)  circulated. 

*'  Your  reflediions  on  the  little  disaster  with  which  our  journey  con- 
cluded, exadly  coincide  with  mine.  I  a  ?e  with  Haw  Ices  worthy  that 
the  peril  and  the  deliverance  are  equally  proYidentifll ;  and  I  wonder  he 
6id  not  see  that  both  the  one  and  other  may  be  productive  of  the  very 
best  effe^s*  These  little  accidents  and  trials  are  necessary  to  put  Us  in 
anifiid  of  that  superintending  goodness,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  every 
breath  we  draw,  and  of  which,  in  the  hour  of  tranquillity,  fmany  of  us 
are  too  apt  to  be  iorgetful.  But  you,  Madam,  forget  nothing  which  i 
Christian  ought  to  remember;  and  therefore  I  hope  and  pray  that  Providence 
nay  defend  you  from  every  alarm.  By  the  way,  there  are  several  things, 
besides  that  preface  to  which  I  just  now  referred,  in  the  writings  of 
Hawkesworcfa,  chat  sh«w  an  unaccountable  perplexity  of  mind  in  regard 
to  sotoe  of  the  principles  of  natural  religion.  I  observed  in  his  conversa- 
tion, that  he  took  a  pleasure  in  rum  nating  upon  riddles,  and  puzzling 
questions,  and  calculations ;  and  he  seems  to  have  curried  something  of 
the  same  temper  into  his  moral  and  theological  researches.  His  *  Almoran 
and  Haniet'  is  a  strange  confused  narrative,  and  leaves  upon  the  mind  of 
the  rejftdcr  some  disagreeable  impressions  in  regard  to  the  ways^Provi.r 
dence  ;  and  from  the  theory  oi pity^  which  he  has  given  us  somewhere  in 
the  *  Adventurer,'  one  would  suspe<fl  that  he  was  no  enemy  to  the  phiio^ 
sophy  of  Hobbcs.  However,  I  am  disposed  to  impute  all  this  rather  to 
a  vague  way  of  thinking,  than  to  any  perversity  of  heart  or  understand- 
ing. Only  r  wiiih,  that  in  his  last  work  he  had  been  more  ambitious  xa 
tcU  the  plain  truth,  than  to  deliver  to  the  world  a  wonderful  story.  I 
confess,  that  from  the  first  I  was  inclined  to  consider  his  vile  portrait  of 
the  manners  of  Otaheice,  as  in  part  fi^itious ;  and  I  am  now  assured, 
upop  the  very  best  authority,  that  Dr.  Solander  disavows  some  of  those 
narrations,  or  at  least  declares  them  to  be  grossly  misrepresented.  There 
js,  in  almost  all  (Jie  late  books  of  travels  I  have  seen,  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  author  to  recommend  iiccntious  theories,  I  would  not 
objcA  to  the  truth  of  any  fa^f!,  that  is  warranted  by  the  testimony  of 
competent  witnesses.  But  how  few  of  our  travellers  are  competent  judges 
pf  the  fafts  they  relate  I  How  few  of  them  know  any  thing  accurately^  of 
|he  language  of  those  nations,  whose  laws,  religion|  and  moral  sentiments, 
|hey  pretend  to  describe  !  And  how  few  of  them  are  free  from  that  inor- 
dinate love  of  the  marvellous,  which  stimulates  equally  the  vanity  of  the 
writer,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  reader!  Suppose  a  Japanese  crew  to 
^rrive  in  England,  t«ke  in  wood  and  water,  exchange  a  few  commodities ; 
apd,  after  a  stay  of  three  months,  to  set  sail  for  their  own  country^  vA 
there  set  forth  a  History  of  the  English  Government,  religion,  and  msn«, 
ners :  it  is,  I  think,  highly  probable,  that,  for  one  truth,  they  would 
deliver  a  score  of  falsehoods.  But  Europeans,  it  will  be  said,  have  nx>re 
sagacity,  and  know  more  of  mankind.  Be  it  so :  bui  this  advantage  is 
not  without  inconveniences,  sufficient  perhaps  to  counterbalance  it.  When 
I  European  arrives  in  4Siy  rewrote  part  of  the  globe,  the  n^ires^  if  they 
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imoir  xtf  thing  of  Kid  country,  will  b«  apt  to  form  fK>  favourable  opirfion' 
of  kls  intentions,  with  regard  to  their  liberties  ;  if  thejr  know  nothing  of. 
him,  they  will  yet  keep  aioof^  on  accoum  of  his  strange  language.  Com. 
plexion,  and  accoutrements.     In  either  case  he  has  little  chance  of  under, 
standing  their  Jaws,  manners,  and  principles  of  adlion,  except  by  a  long 
residence  in  the  country,  which  would  not  suit  the  views  of  one  traveller 
in  five  thousand.     He  /therefore  picks  a  fow  strange  plants  and  animals, 
which  he  may  do  with  little  trouble  or  danger ;  and,  at  his  return  to 
Europe,  is  welcomed  by  the  literati,  as  a  philosophic  traveller  of  most  accu^ 
rate  observation,  and  unquestionable  veracity.  He  describes,  perhaps  with 
tolerable  ekadness,  the  soils,  plants,  and  other  irrational  curiosities  of 
the  new  country,  which  procures  creJdit  to  what  he  has  to  say  of  the  peo- 
ple; though  his  accuracy 'ia  describing  the  material  phenomena,  is  ho 
proof  of  his  capacity -.to  explain  the  moral.     One  can  easily  dig  to  th^* 
root  of  a  plant,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  penetrate  the  motive  of  an  af^ioh  ; 
and  till  the  motive  of  an  aflioo  be  known,  we  are  no  competent  judig^s  dT 
its  morality,  and  in  many  cases  the  motive  of  an  adiioo  is  not  to  be  known 
without  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  language  and  manners  of  th^    ' 
agent.    Our  traveller  then  delivers  a  few  fafts  of  the  moral  kind,  which 
peihaps  he  does  not  understand,  and  from  them  draws  some  Inferences 
suitable  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  or  to  a  favourite  hypothesis.     He  tells 
us  of  a  California n,  who  sold  his  bed  in  a  morning,  and  came  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  to  beg  it  back  at  nighty  whence,  he  very  wisely  infersi-  that^ 
the  poor  Call iomians  are  hardly  one  degree  above  the  brutes  in  under. ' - 
standing,  for  that  they  have  neither' foresight  nor  memory  sufficient  la 
dired  their  condud  on  the  most  common  occasions  of  liife*     In  a  word, 
they  are  quite  a  different  species  of  animal  from  the  European;  and  it' 
is  a  gross  mistake  to  think,  that  all  mankind  are  descended  from  the 
same  first  parents.     But  one  needs  not  go  so  far  as  to  California,  in 
quest  of  men  who  sacrifice  a  future  good  to  a  present  gratification.     In'  > 
the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain  one  jnay.meet  with  many  reputed  Chri&. 
tiabs,  who  would  a^  the  sanqe  part,  for  the  pleasure  of  carousing  half.a. 
day  in  a  gin.snop.     Agaip,  to  illustrate  the  same  important  truths  that 
ioan  is  a  beast,  or  very  little  better,  we  are  told  of  another  nation,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Orellana,  so  wonderfully  stupid,  that  they  cannot  reckon 
beyoi>d  the  number  of  thrp^,  but  poiht  to  the  hair  of  their  head,  when, 
ever  they  would^signify  a  greater  number ;  as  if  four,  and  four  thousand, 
were  to  them  equally  inconceivable.     But,  whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
these  people  are  capable  of  speech,  or  of  reckoning  at  all,  even  so  far  a$ 
to  three,  is  a  difficulty,  of  which  oux  historian  attempts  (not  the  solution. 
Bat  till  he  shall  solve  it,  I  must  beg  leave  to  tell  him,  that  the  one  half 
of  his  tale  contradifts  ^he  other  a$  effedually,  as  if  he  had  told  us  of  a 
people,  who  were  so  weak  as  to  be  incapable  of  bodily  exertion,  and  yet, 
that  he  had  seen  one  of  them  lift  a  stone  of  a  hundred-weight. — I  beg  youc  • 
pardon.  Madam,  for  running  into  this  subjed^.     The  truth  is,  I  was 
lately  thinking  to  write  upon  it ;  but  I  shall  not  have  leisure  these  many 
months." 

In  the  summer  dF  1773,  ^^^  Beatiie  had  the  honour  of  being  in-- 
traduced  to  the  King  and  Queen^  Tvith  whom  he  had  a  long  confe* 
reac«  at  Kew»  and  soon  after  bis  Majesty  settled  on  him  a  pension  of 
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«oot.  a  traT)sa<!l!on  which  refieAed  'equal  honpor  6n  the  party  who' 
coitfcrred,  and  the  party  who  received,  the  favbqr.  In  the  month  of 
,  July  in  that  year,  the.honor<^ry  degree  of  Do(Stor  of  Laws  was  con- 
ierred  on  him  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  as  a^mark  of  admiration 
of  his  philosophical  and  poetical  talents,  and  as  a  testimony  of  esteem 
iot  his  virtuous  application  of  boih. ,  The  formeii.of  these  events  set 
him  at  his  ease  in  respe<St  of  circumstances,  and  left  him  at  full  liberty 
to  pursue  his  studies,  as  fir  as  his  domestic  afflictions  would  allow  him. 
The  appearance  of  a  posthumous  work  of  Hume's,  called  •*  Dia- 
logues on  Natural  Religion,"  in  1779,  gave  rise  to  the  folbwiug  just 
animadversions  of  Dr.  Beattie. 

.  **  An  extraordinary  book  has  just  now  appeared  in  tWs  country  ;  but  be- 
fore I. say  any  thing  of  it,  I  must  trouble  you  with  a  short  narrative. 

'*  During  the  last  years  of  Mr,  Hume's  life,  his  friends  gave  out  that 
fce  regretted  his  having  dealt  so  much  in  metaphysics,  and  that  he  never 
would  write  any  more.  He  was  at  pains  to  disavow  his  '  Treatise  of 
Homan  Nature^*  in  an  advertisement  which  he  published  about  half  a  year 
before  his  death.  All  this,  with  what  I  then  heard  of  his  bad  health, 
made  my  heart  reletit  towards  him ;  as  you  would  no  doubt  perceive  by 
,  the  concluding  part  of  the  Preface  to  my  quarto  book.  But  immediately 
'after  his  death  I  heatd,  that  he  had  left  behind  him  two  manuscripts,  with^ 
stjri^  charge  that  they  should  be  published  by  his  executors ;  one,  thff 
*^  History  of  his  Life  ;'  and  the  other,  *  Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion/ 
This  Jast  was  said  to  be  more  sceptical  than  any  of  his  othier  writings. — 
Yet  he  had  employed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  preparing  it.  The  copy 
which  I  have,  was  sent  me  two  days  ago  by  my  friend  and  neighbour  Dr. 
Campbell ;  than  whom  no  person  better  understands  the  tendency  and  the 
futility  of  Mr.  Hume's  philosophy,  and  who  accompanied  it  with  a  note  in 
the  following  manner  :  •  You  have  probably  not  yet  seen  this  posthumous 
performance  of  David  Hume.  As  the  publisher,  with  whom  I  am  not  aCr 
^uainted,  has  favoured  me  with  a  copy,  £  have  sent  it  to  you  for  your 
perusal;  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion -of  it,  after  you  have 
read  it.  For  my  part,  I  think  it  too  dry,  and  too  metaphysical,  to  do 
much  hurt ;  ti^ither  do  I  discover  any  thing  new  or  curious  in  it.  It  serves 
but  as  a  sort  of  Commentary  to  the-*  Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion  and. 
Providence,'  published  in  his  life  time.  What  most  astonishes  me  is,  the 
xeal  which  this  publication  shows  for  disseminating  those  sceptical  prin- 
ciples *.' 

'*  In  my  answer  to  Dr.  Campbell's  note,  I  told  him,  that  I  was  happy 
to  find,  from  his  account,  that  the  book  was  not  likely  to  do  much  harm; 
that  I  would  acquiesce  in  his  judgment  of  it,  i^hich  I  was  persuaded  tvas 
just;  but  that  at  present  my  circumstances,  in  regard  to  health  and  spi- 
rits, would  not  permit  me  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  it. 

"  Are  you  not  surprized.  Madam,  that  any  man  should  condodfe  hi» 


♦  Dr.  Campbell's  predi<flion,  as  to  the  fate  of  this  posthumous  worjc  of 
Mr,  yume's,  seems  to  have  been  completely  -  verified ;  for  the  *^  Dwr 
logues  concerning  Natural  Religiori,"  are  now  neyer  heard  of^ 
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Hfc  {for  Mr.  Hum*  knew  htf  was  ^yxng)  witt  preparing  sidb  a  Vork  for 
the  press  ?  Yet  Mn  Hume  must  have  known,  that,  in  th^^jopinion  of  k 
great  majority  of  his  readers,  his  reasonings,  in  W0^  to  God  and  Pro!  ' 
vidence>  Were  mOst  pernicious^  as  well  as^rixost  aDsord.  Najr,  he  himself 
seemed  to  think  them  dangerous.  This  appears  from  the  following  farf, 
which  I  had  from  Dr.  Gtegory.  Mt.  Hume^was  boasting  to  the  Dotflor, 
that  among  his  disciples  in  Edinburgh  he  had  the  hdnour  to  reckon  many 
of  the  fair  sex.  *  Now  teH  me,'  said  the  Doctor,  *  whether  if  f  ou  had 
a  wife  t>r  a  daugl\ter,  you  woaldw/i^  them  to  be  youf  diseiples  ?  Think 
well  before  you  answer  me  ;  for  I  assure  you  thaty  whatever  your  answer 
is,  I  will  not  conceal  it/  Mr.  Huttie,  with  a  smile  and  some  hesitation^ 
madle  this  reply  :— '  No ;  I  believe  scepticism  may  be  too  sturdy  a  Virtue 
ibr  a  woman.'  Miss  Gregory  ♦  will  certainly  remember,  that  she  has 
heard  her  father  tell  this  story.  How  different  is  Dodor  Gregofry'f 
*  Legacy +  '  to  Mr.  Hume's/'  ^       .      . 

Who,  after  this  declaration,  will  dare  to  say  that  Htnne  was  an 
honest  man !  Can  any  profligacy  be  greater  thaq  that  of  a  man  pro* 
fessing,  and  endeavouring  to  propagate,  certain  dodrines,  w)iich  be 
jwould  not  wish  his  wife  and  daughter  to  entertain  or  believe !  Either 
Hume  believed  that  hiiB  do£lrines  were  true,  or  he  knew  them  to  be 
false.  In  the  first  instance  it  was  the  height  of  injustice  not  to  seek  to 
impress  the  same  belief  on  the  mintjs  of  those  whom  he  most  valued  ; 
>and,  jn  tl)e  last  case,  his  condu<5l  in  labouring  to  propagate  falsehood 
as  truth,  was  most  infamous.  Hitherto  we  have  heard  nothing  of  the 
fo/itical  principles  of  Dr.  Beattie  ;  but  it  will  appear  from  his  obser^ 
vations  on  ilie  Peace  of  1783,  that  they  were  as  sound  as  his pMIos^ 
Jf/«V^/ principles. 

*'  I  really  do  not  know  what  to  say,  or  what  to  think  of  thf 
times. — <rhey  seem  to  exhibit  scenes  Of  confusion,  which  ^are  too  ev. 
tensive  for  my  poor  head  either  to'  arrange,  or  to  comprehend.  We 
had  much  need  of  peace  ;  but  I  know  not  whether  we  have  repson  to 
rejoice  in  the  peace  we  have  ma^le.  Yet  Lord  Shelburne  spoke 
plausibly  for  it;  but  Lord  XiOughborough  was  as  plausible  on  the 
ether  side.*  When  a  controversy  turns  upon  a  fa6^,  in  regard  to  whici| 
the  two  iConteiiding  parties  are  likely  never  to  agtee,  a  decision  is  not  to 
beexpefted;  and  people  may  continue  jto  wrangle,  and  to  make  speeches, 
till  death,  like  the  President  of  the  Robin-Hood,  knock  them  down  with 
his  hammer,  without  coining  one  inch  nearer  the  truth  than  they  were  at 
first.  This  seems  to  be  the  present  case.  If  we  were  as  much  exhausted, 
and  our  enemies  as  powerful,  stei  one  party  alKrlns,  we  had  nothing  for  it 
but  to'  surrender  at  discretion,  and  any  peace  was  good  enougn  for  us  : 

I  II  ill-        ■  it  I    — iM— 1  I  IIP  ■  II  iiiii.ini  .iHil  —— .-^— — ^—i ^. 

V  .■  . 

*  Daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Gregory  •  who,  at  the  date  of  this 
letter  was  on  a  visit  at  M^s.  Montague's.  Miss  Gregory  Is  now  the  wife 
of  my  respetfted  friend,  tjtie  Rev.  Mr.  Alison.  ., 

.    +  Dr^  Gregory's  elegant  little  posthumous  work,  **  A  F^tber's Legacy 
to  his  Daughters*'' 

•  Sec  voL  i.  p.  34. 
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httt  if  we  wcfe  as  littk  exhaosted,  and  oar  enemies  at  Httk  powerfol  0 
the  other  party  says,  we  might  have  made  a  stroggle  or  two  morebefoie 
we  called  out  for  m^rd^  1 

. ''  To  the  present  cmusion  in  oar  Coancils  I  can  foresee  no  end^  till 
the  rag^  o{  party  subside,  or  till  the  executive  power  regaintome  part  of 
that  influence;  which  it  has  been  gradually  losing  ever  since  I  was  capbfe 
of  attending  to  public  a£Fairs.  llie  encroachments  that  have  lately  been 
made  on  the  power  of  the  Crown  are  so  great  as  to  threaten,  in  my  opi* 
oion,  the  subversion  of  the  Monarchy.  Our  Government  is  tao  demo^ 
Cratical  s  and»  what  we  want,  in  order  to  secure  its  permanence,  is  not 
more  liberty,  for  we  have  too  much,  but  the  operation  of  a  despotical 

{Principle  to  take  place  in  cases  of  great  public  danger.  If  it  had  not  been 
or  this,  the  Consular  state  of  Rome  would  not  hav^  existed  two  hundred 
Tears.  I  hate  despotism,  and  love  liberty,  as  much  as  any  nian^but 
because  medicine  has  sometimes  killed  as  well  as  cured,  I  would  not  for 
that  reason  make  a  vOw  never  to  swallow  a  drug  as  long  as  I  lived.  The 
despotical  principle  I  speak  of  might  be  a  little  violent  in  its  operation* 
like  James's  powders  and  laudanum  ;  but  if  it  could  allay  paroxysms  and 
ievers  in  the  body.politic  (which,  by  judicious  management,  it  certainly 
might  do),  it  wouid  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Materia  MedUa  olG^ 
vernment.** 

This  IS  a  true  pi6lure  of  the  state  of  the  country  at  that  tiine ; 
and  yet  such  was  the  violence  of  party  spirit,  that  tjie  House  of  Com- 
mons had  voted,  riot  long* before,  **  that  the  influence  of  the  Croti^n 
had  increased,  was  increasing,  and  ouglU  to  be  diininished  !  ]  !*' — On 
a  visit  to  London  in  the  spring  of  1784,  Dr..  Beattie  had  an  op|Sortu« 
nity  of  seeing  Mrs.  Siddons,  of  whose  professional  talents  he  speaks,  as 
every  one  must  speak  who  witnessed  them  at  that  period,  in  terms  of  ad« 
miration ;  and  having  met  that  lady  in  company,  he  gives  tlie  following 
just  account  of  her  private  charadler,  in  words  few  but  expressive—^ 
*•  Mrs.  Siddons  is  a  "modest,  unassuming,  sensible  woman  ;  of  the 
gentlest  and  most  elegant  manners.  Her  moral  charafler  is  no(  only 
unbleinishtid,  but  exemplary." 

On  the  appearance  of  Mr.  BurkeV  celebrated  Refledlions  on  the 
French  Revolufion,  a  work,  which  all  eloquent  as  it  is,  is  less  admi* 
fable  for  the  richness  of  \x%  splendid  eldquence,  than  for  the  profound- 
ness of  its  prophetical  wisdom,  Dr.  Beattie  thus  delivered  bis  senti« 
ments  on  it  to  ihe  Duchess  of  Gordon.  . 

•*  After  the  patient  hearing  which  your  Grace  has  done  me  the  honour  ta 
grant  to  Jieveral  of  my  opinions,  I  presume  you  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  guest 
what  I  think  of  Mr.  Burke's  book  on  the  French  Revolution.  I  wished 
the  French  nation  very  well ;  I  wished  their  government  reformed,  and 
their  r<^'UgiOn ;  I  wished  both  to  be  according  to  the  British  model .'  si^^ 
I  know  not  what  better  things  J  could  have  wished  rhem.  But  (wittt 
the  skill  and  temper  of  that  surgeon,  who,  in  order  to.  alleviate  the  tooths 
acbe^  'h<^ul4  kriock  all  his  patient's  teeth  down  his  throat),  they,  toste^ 
of  reforming  Popery,  seem  to  have  resolved  upon  the  abolition  of  Gbri** 
tianity  i  instead  of  amending  their  government,  they  have  destroyed  it  # 
and,  instead  of  advising  their  King  to  consult  his  own  and  his  peoi^e's 
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,  4i|raty^  by  inaking  law  the  rule  of  hi«  condvAi  tbejr  hare  used  V]ffi  mucli 
x0x^  cruelly  th^n  our  Charles  1.  was  u»ed )  ^hey  have  made  him  a  pri« 
toner  and  a  slave*  > 

"  Th^y  will  have  a  democracy,  indeed,  and  no  aristocracy !  Tb^y 
know  not  the  meaning  of  the  words.  >  A  democracy,  in  ^ihich  oi/men  are 
supposed  to  be  perfc^ly  equal,  never  ytt  took  place  in  any  nation  ;  and 
ncvier  can,  so  long  as  the  distindions  are  acknowledged,  qf^rich  and  poor^ 
master  and  servant,  parent  and  child,  old  and  young,  st/ong  and  weak^ 
adive  and  indolent,  wise  and  unwise.  They  wilj  have  .a  republic  ;  and 
of  this  wiord  too  they  misunderstand  the  meanio^  ;  they  confound  repqb* 
tic  with,  lei'elling  :  and  a  levelling  spirit,  generally  diffused,  would  sooa 
overturn  the  best  lepublican  fabric  that  ever  was  reared.  They  must  also 
have  a  monarchy  (or  at  least  a  mon3rch)  without  nobility  ;  not  knowing 
that  without  nobility,  a  free  monarphy  can  no  more  subsi^,  than  the  root  ' 
of  a  house  can  rise  to,  aiid  retain  its  proper  elevation,  while  the  walls  are 
bur  half  built ;  not  knowing,  that  where  there  are  only  two  orders  of 
people  in  a  nation,  and  those  the  rl^gal  and  the  plebeian,  there  must  be 
perpetual  dissentioa  between  them,  either,  till  the  King  get  the  better  of 
the  people,  which  will  make  him  (if  he  pleases)  des porical,  or  till  the 
people  get  the  better  of  the  King,  which,  where  all  subordination  is  abo. 
lished,  must  introduce  anarchy.  It  oxust  be  the  interest  of  the  nobility 
to  ke^p  the  people  in  good  humour,  these  being  always  a  most  formidable 
body  ;  and  it  is  equally  the  interest  of  the  nobles  to  support  the  throne; 
&r  if  it  fall  they  are  crushed  in  its  ruins.  The  same  House  of  Common« 
that  murdered  Charts  I.  voted  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  uselcs^  :  and 
when  the  rabble  of  France  had  imprisoned  apd  enslaved  their  King, 
they  immediately  set  about  annihilating  their  nobles.  Such  things  have 
happened  :  and  such  things  must  always  happen  in  like  circumstances.-^ 
These  principles  I  have  l)een  pondering  in  my  mind  these  tliirty  years  j 
and  the  more  1  learn  of  history^  of  law>  and  of  human  nature,^  the  more 
I  become  satisfied  of  their  truth.  But  there  seems  to  be  juit  now  it^ 
France  sui;h  a  total  ignorance  of  human  nature  and  of  good  learning,  z% 
I  is  perfe^ly  astonishing  ;  there  is  no  consideratiouj  no  simpacity,  no  dig,, 
nity ;  all  is  froth,  phrenzy,  and  foppery. 

'*  In  Mr,  Burke's  book  are  many  expressions  that  mig^ht,  perhaps, 
with  equal  propriety,  have  been  less  warm;  but  against  these  it  is  not 
easy  to  guard,  when. a  powerful  eloquence  is  animated  by  an  ardent  mind^, 
There  are  also,  no  doubt,  some  things  that  might  have  been  omitted  with- 
out loss  :  and  the  arrangement  of  the  subjetl  might  ^perhaps  have  been 
made  more  convenient  for  ordinary  readers.  But  the  spirit  and  principles 
of  the  work,  I,  as  a  lover  of  my  King,  and  of  the  Constitucion  of  my 
Couqtryi  d^  highly  approve ;  -and  within  my  very  narrow  circle  of  influ- 
ence, I  shall  not  fail  to  recommend  it.  It  came  very  seasonably ;  at  a 
time  when  a  considerable  party  among  us  are  labouring  to  introduce  into  thit 
island  the  anarchy  of  France ;  and  when  soipe  seem  to  entertain  the  hope,  that 
the  carnage  of  civil  war  will  soon  deluge  our  streets  in  bipod.  But  no  matter 
say  they,  provided  Kings,  and  Nobles^  and  Bishops,  are  exterminated'^ 
and  Mahometans,  Pagans,  and  Atheists^  obtain  universal  toleri^tion. 

^  I  onoe  intended  to  hkrt  attempted  to  write  something  on  the.  subjeft 
of  ,Mr*  Burke's  book,  and  nearly  according  to  Us  plan  :  a{)d  had  my 
aind  been  a  littlo  more  at  ease  durinr  this  last  summer,  I  believe  I  should 

•      •  _  ^have 
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iiave  <fone  it.     fint  when  I  heard  rhat  Mr.  Burke  had  the  matter  in  hxnii 
■  I  knenr  any  attempt  of  mine  would  be  not  only  useless^  but  impertinent. 
He  has  done  the  subjed^  infinitely  rnoxH^'  justice  than  it  was  in  my  power 
to  do*'* 

The  following  remarks  of  Sir  William  Forbes^  on  the  insufiScieocy 
of  natural  religiboy  reason,  and  on  the  danger  of  placing  too  great  a 
reliance  on  them,  are  deserving  of  serious  attention* 

**  An  eminent  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Dr.   Ferguson,  whose , 
■  Lectures,'  delivered  in  th^  university  of  Eiiinburgh,  have  been  published 
since  he ^resigned  his  chair,  has  the  following  observation  : 

*^  It  inay  be  asked,  perhaps,  why  he  (the  Professor)  should  resttid 
his  argument,  as  he  has  done,  to  the  mere  topics  of  Natural  Religion  and 
Reason  i  This,  being  the  foundation  of  every  superstrudlure,  whether  in 
molality  or  religion,  and  therefore,  to  be  separately  treated,  he  considered 
,  as  that  part  o'f  the  work  which  was  allotted  to  him.  Farther  in&titations 
may  improve,  but  cannot  supersede,  what  the  Almighty  has  revealed  in  , 
his  works^  and  in  the  suggestions  of  reason  to  man. 

'        **  When  first  we  from  the  teeming  womb  were  brought, 
**  With  inborn  precepts,  then,  our  souls  were  fraught." 

rowb's  lucan.  lib.  ix;  L.984. 

**  And  what  the  Author  of  Our  nature  has  so  taught,  must  be  consi* 
'  riered  as  the  test  of  every  subsequent  institution  that  is  offered  as  coming 
frpmhim*."  In -this  concluding  sentiment.  Dr.  Ferguson  is  no  doubt 
.  perfectly  right ;  and  yet  I  cannot  but  presume  totally  to  differ  from  him 
in  regard  to  his  maxim  of  confining  himself  to  arguments  drawn  from 
natural  religion  and  reason  alone.  The  consequences  of  such  a  mode  of 
teaching  appear  to  me  extremely  hazardous :  tor  if  the  Profr^sor  shall 
state  an  argument,  amounting  to  any  strong  degree  of  probability,  which 
at  the  best  is  the  utmost  he  can  do,  there  is  danger  that  the  student  my 
Test  satisfied  with  the  reasoning,  and,  leaving  revelation  entirely  out  of 
the  qtiestion,  may  not  seek  to  carry  his  inquiries  any  farther..  If  on  the 
contrary,  he  derive  no  solid  con  virion  from  the  use  of  mere  reasoning, 
the  risk  is,  that  he  will  sink  into  decided  scepticism  and  infidelity. 

Dr.  Beat  tie,  on  the  contrary,  while  he  tloes  ample  justice  to  nis  argo- 
roents  from  reason,  never  loses  sight  of  the  Gospel,  as  the  sole  anchor  of 
a  Christian's  hope.  .  As  a  proof  of  this,  take  the  following  among  many 
instances  that  might  be  produced  from  the  book  now  before  us.  The 
sentiments  enforced  are  so  transcendent ly  beautiful,  that  they  never  can 
be  out  of  place  or  season,  wherever  they  may  \}&  found. 

**  In  his  second  chapter  of  Natural  TheoV.^^  speaking  of  the  divine 
attributes,  he  says  :  *  Revelation  Ogives  such  a  display  of  the  divine 
goodness,  as  must  fill  us  with  the  most  ardent  gratitude  and  adoration. 
For  in  it  we  find,  that  God  has'  put  it  in  our  power^  notwithstanding 
our  degeneracy  and  unworthiness,  to  be  happy  both  in  this  world  and 
for  ever;  a  hope  which  reason  alone  could  never  have  permitted  us  to 
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cnce,"^y  Adam  Ferguson,  L,  I..  D;  p.  vii. 
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mtertaih  On  ^107  ground  of  oeiftainty.  Aod  hcfe  we  may  repeat  what 
was  already  hinted  at^  that  althodgh  the'  right  use  of  reason  supplies  oar 
first  notions  of  the  divine  nature^  yet  it  is  from  revelation  that  we  re« 
teive  those  distind  ideas  of  His  attribute  and  providenoej  which  arp  the 
foundation  of  our  dearest  hopes^  The  most  enlightened  of  the  Heathen 
had  no  certain  knowledge  of  His  unity^  spiritoality^  etetntty,  wlidon^ 
JQstite,  or  mercy ;  and,  by  consequence,  could  never  contnve  a  comfortable 
system  of  natursd  religion^  as  Socrates^  the  wisest  of  them,  acknowledged*.'* 

In  allusion  to  theoretical  or  specalative  moralists^  Dr.  Beattie  says, 

**  I  have  always  considered  morality  as  a  pra^ical  sciencei  and.  in  eTer3r 
ibther  part  <^  literature,  I  do  not  see  the  us6  of  thbse  specolations  that  can 
be  applied  to  no  pradical  purpose.  It  may  be  said^  that  they  exercise 
the  human  faculties,  and  so  qualify  men  for  being  casuists  and  diputants  i 
JMit  casuistry  and  disputation  are  not  the  business  for  which  man  is  sent 
inta  the  world;  although  I  grant r  that  they  may  sometimes,  likq 
dancing  and  playing  at  cards,  serve  as  an  amusement  to  those  who  have 
acquired  a  taste  for  them,  and  have  nothing,  else  to  do.'* 

In  this  short  passage  there  are  more  sound  wisdom  and  good- 
sense,  than  in  all  the  ponderotis  essays  of  the  sceptical  philosophist 
Hnme.  *   ^ 

The  evening  of  Dr.  Beattie's  life  was  clouded  by  domestic  af- 
flidion.  Ac  the  latter  6nd  of  the  year  1790,' he  lost  his  eldest  sbn^^ 
and  early  in  1796,  it  pleased  God  to  take  from  him  his  other  son; 
koth  of  ihera  yoong  men,  of  great  promise,  aqd,  as  might  natlafstHjr 
be  expe6l:ed  from  youths  who  were  ble&t  with  such  a  parent,  bdtli  ^ 
them  of  the  soundest  religious  and  moral  principles.  On  the  death  olf 
the  last,  he  received  a  consolatory  letter  from  his  venerable  friend} 
the  Bishop  of  London,  which  is,  in  our  estimation,  the  best  tetter  of 
the  kind  we  ever  read.        ^  .  . 


)  \ 


y  I  ckn  scarce  recolledl  a  time  when  I  have  been  more  surprifte^  and 
affli^^  than  at  (be  receipt  of  yourjast  letter.  It  is  indeed,  a,  lad  aod 
>Qost  dismal  event ;  and  both  Mrs.  Porteus  and  myself  mos<  f^]A\?i\XY 
syoipathise  with  you  in  your  loss  and  in  you^  grief.  At  the  aametime^ 
there  are  circumstances  in  the  case  which  give  no  snuiU  coifsolatiox^  to 
our  minds.  Thefaith,  the  piety,  the  fortitude,  displayed,  by  90  yQung  a 
^n  on  so  awful  an  occasion,  do  infinite  credit  to  him,  and  must  afford  the 
highest  satisfa^ion  to  you.  And  it  is  with  no  less  pleasure  I  observe  tHe  \ 
composure  and  resignation  with  which  you  support  this  great  calamity^  ti 
8ho\vs  in  the  strongest  light  the  power  ot  Christian  principle  oret  thb 
"oind ;  and  it  shows  also  from  what  l5ource  this  excellent  and  amiable  young 
loao  derived  those  virtues  which  adorned  his  short  life  ^nd  digtiified  his 
prematuip  death. 

/'  But  I  will  dwell  no  longer  on.  this  melantholy  suV^c^^*  ^o< 
jdj  I  at  present  obtrude  any  trifling  matters  on  your  a^^'^o^s  momeats. 
When  time  has  a  little  lightened  the  pressure  rf  this    ^^.  P^"^  ^  ^^^ 
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irvite  t^youagalnj  and,  in  the  meanwhlfe,  implore  for  youatl  tht  torn*    I 

ferts^  of  religion."  ^ 

.1  .        -  . 

'*  'Though  the  DoAor  bore  these  afBi(5)tiOQs  tvich  as  much  Cbrkdan 
patience  and  resigfiacion  as  falls  to  the  share  of  any  man,  they  never- 
theless preyed  im4)^Tceptihl«Y  on  hh  mind,  t^nd  impaired  his  constitHtion. 
In  th&  sprint  of  S799  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  paralytic  stroke,  which  mater.iallj 
hWeS^  his  ^cttltios  ;and  in  the  autumn  of  1802  he  had  a  secimd^  whicji 
deprived  him  even  of  the  power  of  motion.*  In  this  calanvitous  s(atc 
he- lingered  till  the  l8th.  of  August,  1803,  when  he  died  in  the  sixiy- 
oiglYth  year  of,his  ag^*  Tiie  •chnradler  of  Dr.  Beattie,  as  a  philosophy', 
a  poet^aod  a  ma»f^.i»  very  ahly  diavvn  by  his  friend  and  biographer; 
tvewXHiFd  wiliingly.  exti-actl  it,  but. our  limits  forbid  us«.  From  the 
length  of  okSr  quo«A(iop&  soitk:  notion  may  be  formed  pf  the  tahi6 
i^vhich  we  place  oh  the  work  ourselves,  and  the  reader  .also  ivillbe 
enabled  to  forfn  a  pfetiy  accural e  •estimate  of  its  merits*  The  style  is, 
m  general  good,  easy,  perspicuous  and  forcible,  without  any  attempt 
at  meretricious  ornament;  Ixit,  both  Dr.  Beattie  and  his  bfographcr 
occasionally  make  i^seof^Scouicisms,  and  fall  into  grammatical  crrjrors. 
Of  ttvese  we  ha<:e  markpd  a  few.  In  tlie  introducSlion,  p.  iii.  wc 
read  ;  **  as  he,  who  attempts  to  write  Incgraphy  \**  which  is  a  pleonasm^ 
it.  fihoiild  be  either,  "  who  attempts  biography*'  or,  "  who  attetppts 
10  "w  rice  the  lives  of  men.?*     In  p.  vii.  we  have  the  following  ioao^ 


^r,  Beaxtie s^ysi  **  1  am  sure  Iwill  (shall)  do  well  in  doing  what  he 
rfti;9pa;mfpd^d.",^  ^his  is  a  Scotticism,  and  the  more  remarkable  as 
l^r^^l^tfie  dcvpted  some  portion  of  his  time  and  aticntiop  inpire- 
paring  for  the  press  a  list  of  such  Scotticisms  as  were,  most  in  usie, 
with  a  view  to  their  corredlion.  In  page  318,  of  the  same  volume, 
W  f^il^e  Dodter  sayiog  **  I  Inqdred  of  (after)  him  at  (of)  John- 
i<Wt,  ^?i(^oAVned  he  fcad- known  hiiih  ^c.  in  vol.  vL  ^age  332^,  Sir 
Wiilti^  Fb'rbes  gives  n  ^rh  plural  -to  a  iKHninative  sjuf^triar— "  on 
8uBjt?(9tf*jw^ieTe  ^<7«  ^t^/f/V>t/ 'his  heart  or  his  iiiiagihation.  are  (is)  inte- 
festPd;****^Thi?se  are  triflhig  Wemishcs  which  do  npt,  in  the  smallest 
fl^i;d6w  i^ffe^  the  geiWral  ineiit  of  the  work  ;  tltough  it  is  our  rfuty, 
Sscn'ticslr  to  notice  them;  We  are  hrrjjp^  'td  fihd  that  a  new  edition 
ipf  l!?j:.vPQalcijL^*s. works. is  fli7put  lo  be  publlihfed.,  under  the  superin- 
tepJiiVgjX^Ve  of  this  very  dble,  ^  ,    .       ' 
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21i€  B^(iut\e5  of  Englqnd  an4  Wales :  or^  Delineations^  Tbpographiculi 
Histttr^icaly  and 'DtScriptive)  of  each  County^;  embeirt shed  iviii  £»- 
gttav'lnp.   ,Bv  John  Brmbn  ai>d  Edtvard  .Wcdlake  Bi:ayley.  VH 

•     iV.^'Svo. -'Pt'.'Sg^." ijBs. '  Vferiio^  and  Hood,  &d.  I8b3:     ~ 

~  TPWO  counties,  Dcvomhrrc  and-  Dorsctshbr,  occupy  th^  whole 
of  this  volume  i  aptLthedescrjpU€>»giyen^tbcn;isc6in(,tQ:.becorred* 

•   -  .  '      -  .;* 


Brkton  and  Bmyley*^  Bjsautiei  if  England  and  Wales, 

In  the  fliscrift  of  Werf  Dcron,  a  mdde  of  thrashing  wheat  and  rye^ 
for  tbeparpo^  of  preserving  the  straw  from  JBJury,  prevails,  which; 
we  should  think,  would  cost  as  much  in  labour-  as  the  straw,  "^tf^mi 
thrashed,  is  worth.         '  ,  . 

^*  Mai^y  trf  the  houses  are  covered  with  thatch,  to  procure  whicli,  ^ith 
as  Httle  ipjury  to  the  straw  as  possible,  the  wheat  and  rye  in  this  distii^, 
and,  ladeod,  in  most  other  parts  of  the  West  of  England,  are  thrashed 
in  the  foilowing  singalnr  manner.     In  the  ^t  operation  the  ears  are  either 

■thrashed  lightly  with  the  flail,  or  they  are  beaten  across  a  cask  by  hand^ 
.till  the  grain  he  got  psetty  well  out  of  them.     The  next  operation  Is  to 

.ivspend  the  straw  ianr  ki;ge  doable  handfuls,  in  a  short  rope  fixed  high  above 

-tbe  head,  with  .aa  iron  hook  at  the  lopse  end  of'  it^  which  is  pat  twice 
round  the  little  sheaflet,  just  below  the  ears,  and  fastened  by  the  hook' beiifg 

.^sed  in  the  tight  part  of  the  rope.  The  left  hand  being  now  placed  fhmly 
upon  the  hook,  aiui. palling  downward  saas  to  twitch  the  straw  hard,  and 
prevent  the  ears  from  slipping  through,  the  butts  are  freed  from  short 

^•taws  toi  weedsy  hy  means  of  a  small^  long. toothed  rake,  or  comb. — 
This  done,  the  rope  is  unfastened,  and  the  reed  laid  evenly  in  a  heap.  A 
quantity  of  clean,  straight,  unbruised  straw,  or  reedy  being,  thus  obtained, 

'it  i^  fornied  Into  small  sheaves,  returned  to  the  floor,  and  the  ears  tjira^hea 
agiitn  wkh  the  flail,  or  by  hand  over  the  cask,  .to  free  it  efFeftaally  froitf 
any  remaining  grain.  Lastly,  the  reed  is  ra^de  up  into  bundles,  provih- 
cially  sheaves,  of  thirty-six  pounds  each,  with  all  the  ears  at  one  end,' 
the  butts  being  repeatodly  punched  upon  the  floor,  until  they  are  as  even 
as  if  they  fead  been  eui!  off  smooth  ^'^^  level  with  a  scythe>  while  the 
straws  lie  as  straight,  and  are  almost  as  stout  as  those  of  inferidr  reedy  or 
stems  of  thearundo*." 

We  have  a  very  .  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Exeter  ;  ajid,  amoog  many  other  things  worthy  of  notice  in  that  ve- 
nerable struiSiure,  is  a  modern  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Laura,,  wife 
of  George  Ferditaand,  Lord  Southampton^  who  died  in  June^  1798; 

"  Farewell,  dear  shade]  but  let  this  marWe  tclfc 
.     What  heav'nly  w^rth  iri  youth  and  beaMty  fell.; 
With  every  virtue  blest,  whatever  thy  lot^ 
To  charm  a  court,  or  dignify  a  cot ; 

Jn  eaph  relation  shone  thy  varied  life,  • 

Of  daughter,  sister,  mother,  friend^  and  wife; 
Seen  with  delight  in  fortanets  golden  ray,  , 
A>ufl' 'ring  remained  to -grace  thy  parking  day ; 
When  vsniiling  languor  spoke  the  candid  soul> 
Artd  patience  check 'd  the  siffh  affedipn  stole; 
The  gifts  of  heav'n  in  piety  confest^ 
CalWy  resigned,  and  ev^ry  plaint  supprest ; 
The  consort's  faith,  the  parent's  tender  care, 
A       ^oiht  the  last  look,  aqd  breathe  the  dyirig  pray  *r; 
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The  prevalence  of  superstitbn,  it  seems,  is  ktitl  obsertrable  in  t\ie 
West  of  England  ;  and  a  singular  instance  of  it  is  related  in  our  ai)^ ' 
thor's account  of  the&mily  of  the  O^enhams,  of  Newhouse,  in  the 
parish  of  Murnhead. 

'^  .The  superstition  which  originates  in  the  belief  of  ominous  appear^ 
ances^"  (or^  rather,  the  belief  of  ominous  appearances  which  originates  hi 
superstition,  our  authors  appear  to  have  mistaken  the  e£fe^  for  the  cause), 
"^  preceding  death,  is  singularly  illustrated  in  traditional  circumstances  re- 
lating to  this  family.  It  is  said,  and  believed  by  many,  that  every  de^ 
cease  is  prognosticated 'by  the  apparition  of  a  wbiie^breasted  hird^  which 
is  seen  to  flutter  about  the  bed  of  the  sick  person,  and  suddenly  disappoar. 
This  circumstance  is  particularly  noticed  by  Howel,  in  his  Familiar  Let. 
tclrs :  wherein  is  the  following  monumental  inscription. 

'^  ^  Hertf  lies  John  03^enham,  a  goodly  young  man,  i]n  whose  chamber, 
as  he  was  struggling  with  the  pangs  xxf  death,  a  bird,  with  a.  white  breast,^ 
was  seen  fluttering  about  his  bed,  and  so  vanished*' 

'^  1^  same  circumstance  is  related  of  his  sister  Mary,  and  two  or 
three  others  of  the  family." 

A  very  different  inscription  from  that  which  we  have  quoted  above, 
appears  on  the  tomb  of  Richard  A^lam^  the  Vi,car  of  the  parish,  in 
the  church  of  King's  Teignton,    He  died  in  167a. 

"   APOSTROiPHE    AD    MORTEM* 

/'  Dam\d  tyrant  I  can't  prophaner  blood  suffice  ? 
Must^ priests  that  oflTer  be  the.' sacrifice? 
Go  tell  the  Genii  thatln  Hades  lye. 
Thy.  triumphs  o*er  this  sacred  Canary ^ 
Till  some  just  Nemesis  avenge  our  caos^. 
And  force  this  kilLprkst  to  revere  good  laws  !" 

A.  more  prof  am  inscription  never  disgraced  a  Christian  ternple  I-;- 
We  are  only  ;surpi'ized  that  it  should  have  been  suffered  to  remain  ~ 
for  the  long  term' of  136  years;    and  we  earnestly  hope  that  the 
iiishop  of  the  diocese  will  order  it  to  be  removed  without  further 
delay.' 

Near  to  Ford^  a  house  belonging  .to  the  Courteiiay  family,  **  is  a 
charitable  institution,  called  the  fridovt^e's  House,  bearing  this  inscrip- 
tion on  irs  front : 

«*  hi  strange  a  Prophet's  widowe  pooreshoulde  be  ?' 

If  strange,  then  is  oie  Scripture  strange  to  thee  !"  ^ 

««.  This  was  founded  by  Lady  Lucy,  wife  of  Sir  Richard  Reynell,  for 
the  reccption<of  four  clergymen's  widows  ;  each  of  whom  was  to  revive 
an  annuity  of  five  ]^\inds  yearJj ;  yet  the  feofiees  have  altered  theorigi.' 
nal  institution,  and  only  two  widows  are  now  admitted,  with  a  salary  of 
ten  pounds  each,  annually.  Over  the  pew  allotted  to  these  matrons  in  the 
Church  of  Wilborough,  is  a  curious  account  of  the  necessary  qualifica. 
tions  (which)  they  are  to  possess,  and  the  roles  (whichj  they  are  to  oh. 
i^^c^  to  entitle  them  to  the  residence  and  the  annuity,    <  They  shall  be 

'  noe 


'  Brilton  and  Brayley'x  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales*        s  53 
floe  gaddex«|  gossupers^  tatlers,  nile-bearers,  nor '  given  'to'  reproachful 

words,  nor  abusers  of  an7e#     And  noe  man  may  be  lodged  in  anye.  of  If 

'  .         •  e 

ttid houses;  nor  any«  beare,  ale,  or  wyne,  be  found  in  anye  o£ y  said 
houses,  &c*' " 

A  complete  history  is  given  of  the  Edystone  Light-liousc,  in  the 
course  of  which  som6  curious  anecdotes  are  inrrodaced.  The  follow- 
ing trait  of  generosity  in  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded; '. 

"  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  being  at  war  with  England  during  the  pro- 
ceeding  with  this  building»  a  French  privateer  took  the  men  at  work 
upon  the  Edystone  R)ock,  together  with  their  tods,  and  carried  rhem  to 
France;  and  the  Captain  was  in  expediatioo  of  a  reward  for  the  atchieVe. 
ment.  While  the  captives  lay  in  prison,  the  tran^^ion  rV^ached  the  ears 
of  that  monarch ;  he  immediately  ordered  them  to  be  released,  and  the 
Captors  to  be  p|it  in  their  places  ;  declaring,  .that  though  he  was  at  war 
with  England,  he  was  not  so  with  mankind.  He  therefore  diredled  the 
nen  to  be  sent  back  to  their  worl&,  with  presents ;  observing,  that  the 
'  Edystone  Light*house  was  so  situated,  as  to  be  of  equal  service  to  all 
nations,  having  occasion  to  navigate  the  channel  between  England  and 
France.'  After  this  occurrence,  the  workmen  were  psote^e  j  by  frigate$f 
by  order  of  frince  George  of  Denmark/' 

How  di^rcnt  was  the  condgd  of  a  noble-minded  Prince,  from 
that  of  the  iow-bom,  viadiflive)  and  malignant  Usurper,  who  now 
sits  upon  bis  throne  I  '      . 

In  the  historical  sketch  of  Doi^tshire,  there  is  the  following  curi- 
ous account  of  a  man  who  had  the  faculty,  supposed  to  be  peculiar  10 
certain  four-footed  dpimals,  of  chewing  thp  cud. 

?*  A  very  extraordinary  person,  of  the  name  of  Roger  Gill,  Shoemaker, 
and  native  of  Wimbomc,  ar\d  one  of  the  singing  men  belonging  to  the 
church,  died  here  in  1767,  aged  about  67  ►  This  person  was  remarkable 
for  chewing  his  meat  or  cud  twice  ov^r,  like  a  sheep  or  ^ox.  ^  Being  ex. 
amined  in  1765,  when  he  was  64  years  old,  he  said,  he  seldom  made  any 
breakfast  in  hi$  latter  days.  He  generally  dined  about  twelve  or  one 
o'clock,  eat  pretty  heartily,  and  quickKy,  without  much  chewing  or  mas. 
tication.  He  never  drank  with  his  dinner,  but  sometime  afterwards, 
about  a  pint  of  such  mal;  liquor  as  he  could  procure.  He  had  an  aversion 
to  all  kinds  of  spirituous  liquors;  nor  did  he  ever  taste  them  in  any  shapei 
except  a  little  punch,  and  was  never  fond  of  that.  He  ea^  but  little  but. 
ter;  pease,  pancakes,  and  fresh. water  fish  he  could  not;  touch,  except  a 
little  bit  of  broiled  eel ;  they  all  returning  greasy  into  his  throat.  He 
tat  all  garden.staff*,  except  carrots.  He  usually  began  his  second  chewing 
about  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour,  sometimipr  later,  after  dinner,  when 
every  morsel  came  up  successively  sweeter  and  sweeter  to  the  taste.  Some- 
tites  a  mofsel  would  prove  o&nsive  and  crude ;  in  which  case  he  spit  it 
ent.  The  chevying  continued  about  an  hour  or  more ;  and  sometimes 
would  le?iyc  bim  a  little  wbiUe,  in  whiph  case  he  \<rould  be  sick  at  sto. 
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jkntAif  tmbled  with  the  heatt.bum^  loss  of  appetite,  fbul  breathj  Sec, 
Smoaking  tobacco  would  soix^etimes  stop  his  chewing^  but  was  not  attend, 
ed  witk  an3r  ill  consequence. '  About  four  months  before  he  diedj  this' 
faculty  of  chewing  en tirel>^  forsook  him,  and  the  poor  man  remained  in 
great  agonies  till  tbe  time  of  his  death.  He  was  so^e  7ear5  ago  examin- 
cd,  as  to  his  case,  by  Dr.  Archer,  of  Dorchester,  and  three  other  per^ 
tons,  to  whom  he  produced  a  pAorsel  of  beef  and  cabbage,  which  stuck  iii 
his  mouth  while  he  was  talking  to  them  about  ic*.'' 

Near  Bindon  Abbey,  in  this  county,  Mr.  Weld  has,  with  the 
approbation  of  Govecnmpnr,  assigned  a-  building  for  the  recepfibn  of 
some  emigrant  mdnksrfroni  the  convent  (not  the  or^lir  f,  as  our  au- 
thors have  it)  of  La  Trappe  in  Normandy.  To  such  asvlqnis  a9 
t^is^  ther.e  can  be  no  possible  objection.  They  are  sandlioncd  by 
Christian  charity,  and  are  attended  with  qo  danger  to  the  established 
reliffion  of  the  coumry.  Tlie  monks  of  La  Trappe  arc  not  likely  to 
make  converts;  the  ^severity  of  their  discipline  is  not  cakruiated  to  ex^ 
cite  imitation;  and,  besides,  tlieir  thoughts,  we  believe,  are  not  bent 
dn  this  workL^  But  very  different,  indeed,  is  a  nunnery  in  the  diocese 
6f  London ;  t^ere  the  nuns  live  in  a  splendid  manner  ;  take  boarder^ 
at  an  exorbitant  price,  and  cxeit  every  artifice  to  procure  aii  increase; 
of  their  meiTfibers.  Some  English  young  Ladies  have  already  become 
their  dupes,  and  have  taken  the  veil.  Of  this  we  complain,  as  an  a^ 
of  treacherous  ingratitude  for  favours  bestowed,  and,  as  an  insult  (o 
ijie  tiation  v^hich  has  offered  them  a  refuge  which  they  could  tMt  ob- 
tain in  any  coui^fry  professing  their  own  religion.  Such  sin  abuse^ 
we  repeat,  and  will  continue  to  repeat  until  it  shall  be  remedied^ 
should  not  be  tolerated. 

The  account  of  the  origin  of  I^a  Trappe,  to  such  of  out  tcitiefs  a^ 
are  not  acquainte4  with  the  fa£l»  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

f*  The  fpunder  pf  this  wder  is  said  to  have  been  a  French  Npblemanjj 
^i^hose  name  was  Bouthillier  de  Ranee ^  a  m^n  of  pleasure  and  dissipation;^ 
^hich  i^re  suddenly  coni'erted  into  devotion  and  melancholy  by  the  fol-i 
l6Wiiig  circumstance.  His  affairs  had  obliged  him  to  absent  himself  for, 
^ome  tirate  from  a  Lady,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  the  most  intimate 
ft*l>tertder  connexions.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  contrived  a  plan,  in 
order  to  surprize  her  agreeably ;  and  to  satisfy  his  impatient  desire  of 
peeing  her,  by  going  without  ceremony,  or  previous  notice,  to  her  apart, 
ment.  She  lay  stretched  out  an  inanimate  corpse^  disfigured  beyond  con, 
oeption  by  the  small-pox  ;  and  the  surgeon  ^vas  about  to  s.e^arate  tfic; 
Ke^d  from  tlie  body,  because  the  coffin  had  been  made  tod  short  \  He  w:a^ 
a  few  moments  motionless  with  horror,  and  then  fetired  abrbptly  fl"©"* 


*  Hutchins's  Dorset,  Vol.  iii  page  j8o,  2d  Editipo.     , 

i  Jf  we  mistake  not  the  monks  of  La  Tiappe  were  of  the  Qntthw^^ 

order ;  at  least  their  rules  and  dWipliae  wlice  iwarly  tktt  mbk  as  those  o# 
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tk  M^M  lo  ^  cttnvent^  ia  whkfa  ke  passed  tlie  leinaindisr  of  inr  days;  ilk 
the  greatest  morcification;  and  devotion*,"      .... 

The  'plates   whicli  accompany,  and  really   embellish  this  volufne, 
are  extremely  vvell  execured. 


Carres  Stranger  in  Ireland-  •, 

(concluded  from  page  406,-  VoL  XXIV, J 

THE  Ignorance  in  which  the  lower  claisses  of  rhe  ^risli  have  beea 
kept,  (centuries .  after  other  nations  have,  emerged  from  barbarism) 
chiefly  by  the  artifices  of  their  priqsrs,  who  believe  their  ignQrance  |q 
be  the  surest  ttieans  of  obtaining  and  preserving  an  absolute  dominion 
over  them,  is  particularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  superstitious 
cl-cdulity/to  which  Mr.  Carr  assures  us  the  Irish  peasantry  are  ex- 
tremely prone. 

"  Some  of  the  lower  orders  of.  R(Jnian  Catholics,  .who  •  have  been  en- 
joined a  stridl  fast  (called  by  them  hlack  Lent  J  y  at  the  end  of  it,  to  shew 
their  exhilaration  at  its  being  over^  carry  about  the  streets  ao  ^herring, 
which  they  Mfhip  with  rods,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  the  blackguards  an4 
children  of  the  place.  They  have  also  a  custom  of  kindling  bonfires  upon 
eminences  at  Midsummer  Eve,  to  propitiate  the  sun  to  ripen  the  fruits  of 
the  earth.  Formerly  they  used  to  offer  the  same  sacrifice  on,  the  Erst  olf 
May,  and  also  oh  the  last  day  of  O^ober,  as  a  thanksgiving  for  harvestj^ 
home.  If  the  son  is  sensible  of  these  honours,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
a  bowl  of  whiskey,  placed  upon  his  altar,  would  be  more  acceptable  op 
account  of  its  ngveity.- 

Why  oiws  of  these  sacrifices  wouU  be  more  acceptable  than  the  other 
Vit  confess  6ur  inability  to  conceive.  ' 

"  The  common  people  also  believe  ip  fairies.  In  the  last  century  every 
great  fainily  in  Ireland  had  a  banshee,  or  fairy,  in  the  shape  of  a  little 
frightful  old  woman,  who  used  to  warble  a  melancholy  ditty  under  the 
windows  of  great  houses,  to  warn  the  family  that  some  of  them  were  abodt 
to  die  I  these  agreeable  supernatural  visitors  haVe  not  be^n  seen  fot  some 
time.  They  also  believe  that  their  ancient  forts  and  mounts  are  sacred  to 
a  little  ffixy  race,  and  therefore  wohld  not,  for  any  consideration,  touca 
th^m  wit  A  a  spade.  In  several  parts  of  Ireland  are  elf. stones;  thin  triai>- 
lular  itintSjt  with  which  the  peasanty  suppose  the  fairies,  when  angry 
with  them,  destroy  their  cows.  When  these  animals  die  unexpededly  of  a 
fiatyi^  disease,  they  say  they  are  elf  shot.  The  rustic  requires  a  great 
dfeal  of  fencoufagement  before  ne  can  be  brought  to  level  an  ant-hill,  from 
a  belief  that  it  is  a  fairy  mount." 

Mr«  Carr  adds,  indeed,  that  the  lower  orders  of  people  in  almost 

.  ^.j  h...^.^» ,  . .  »     ■    ..  ,...■■    ■       •  < 
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•very  country  are  suptrBticiout ;  more  or  less  so  we  ^ill  admit ;  but 
we  believe  he  wiQ  find  a  material  diiFerencc,  in  die  d<^;vee8  of  super- 
sticioiiy  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic  country.  That 
incest  is  a  crime  holden  in  detestation  among  the  Irish,  we  can  readily 
believe,  t>ut  we  by  no  means  concur,  either  with  our  author,  or  witn 
Dr.  Campbell,  whom  be  quotes,  in  thinking  that  there  is  nothing 
indelicdite  in  the  contemplation  of  **  naked  figures,  mak  dnd  female^ 
as  large  as  life/*  • 

Our  author  adverts  to  an  evil  pecub'ar  to  Ireland,  on  which  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  and  written  ;  but  he  mentions  the  $ubje£l  only  in  a 
very  cursory  way ;  though  its  importance  is  such  as  to  call  for  particular 
enquiry  from  an  inquisitive  and  philosophical  traveller,  and  as,  we 
should  have  thought,  would  have  led  Mr.  Can*  into  a  deep  investiga* 
tion,  and  a  full  discussion  of  it.  The  following  passage  contains  his 
sentiments  on  Middte-mm.      -   '^ 

f*  In  Ireland  there  is  a  descrijition  of  men  who  are  like  so  many  ra- 
venoas  wolves  amongst  the  peasantry,  known  by  the  name  of  Middle- 
men* Between  the  adual  proprietor,  and  the  occupant  of  the  land^  there 
are  frequently  no  less  than  four  or  five  progressive  tenant^  who  frequently 
never  see  the  land  which  they  hold,  and  which  is  assigned  from  one  to 
the  dtherj  until  encumbered  and  dispirited  by  such  a  concatenation  of 
exad^ion^  instead  of  being  able  to  make  thrice  the  amount  of  his  rent,  as 
he  ought  to  be  enabled  to  do,  namely^  one-third  for  the  support  of  his 
iiamily,  and  the  remaining  part  for  contingencies,  the  last  taker  can 
scarcely,  after  infinite  trial  and  privation,  pay  his  immediate  Loid^  and 
-feed  and  cloth  himself  and  family. 

**  *  A  farm  was  pointed  out  to  mc  in  the  South-west  of  Ireland,  for 
'which  the  occupie^aid  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum*  a<rent  which  in 
England  is  very  reipeHahUy*  (how  this  epithet  can  be  applied  to  renfvt 
know  not),  ^  and  would  securej  with  conUfion  good  husbandry  and  {^ru- 
dence,  a  very  comfortable  maintenance. for  the  tenant  and  his  family,  >|)d 
enable  him  to  lay»  a  little  by  ;  but  instead  of  any  appearance  of  comfprt, 
the  farmer  was  half. naked,  and  his  wife  and  family  (were)  in  rags.  How 
"little  the  land  must  experience  the  r^-invigorating  benefits  of  gogd  bus* 
^ai^ry,  can  easily  be  imagined.' •• 

rthc  greater  the  rent  which  a  tenant  pays,  the  greater  the  necessity 
for  addicional  exertion  and  for  good  fiusban^ry ;  because  it  is  only  by 
increasing  the  produce  of  the  land,  which  cannot  be  done  without  good 
husbandry,  ana  an  improved  system  of  cultivation,  that  be  can  possibly 
liope  to  derive  any  proiit  from  it.  If  a  tnan  p^ys  a  h^h  reint  and 
neglcfls  his  farm,  ruin  must,  of  necessity,  ensue. — "  The  soil  thus 
circumstanced  resembles  a  starved  horse  carrying  treble.  Without 
being  slaves  in  fa£t,  iheir  condition  is  little  better  than  vassalage  in  its 
most  oppressive  form. '*^— Here  we  cannot  forbear  to  ask,  why  peo- 
ple will  voluntarily  plac^  themselves  in  such  a  situation  ?  A  man  is  nor 
.compelled JQ  take  a  farm-;  and  it  is  as  much  the  fault  of  tenants  as  it 
is  of  landlords  if  rents  are  ever  unreasonably  high.  The  evil  here 
complained  of  \t  certainly  one  of  a  most  srrioitt  nature ;  but  Mr.  Carr 
^  /  h?$ 
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kas  not  traced  it  tomsoonce.  Icmr^  be  thought,  indeed,  that  it 
would  very  soon  cure  icself ;  for  if  no  men  could  be  found  to  take  land 
«pon  such  terms  as  tha  middle-men  impose,  it  follows  of  cour$^  that 
there  could  be  no  Middle-men.  And -surely  it  would  be  better  for  the. 
peasants  to  work  as  labourers  on  a  farrn^  than  to  expose  themselves 
to  misery  and  ruln>  by  becoming  the  occupants  of  it.  If  the  wages 
of  labourers  axe, insufficient. for  their  support  they  ought  to  be  raised. 
^  Potatoes  and  butter-milk  ^,  the  food  of  an  English  hog,  form  the 
degrading  repast  of  the  Irish  peasants ;  a  little  oatmeal  is  a  delicacy ;  a^ 
Sunday  bit  of  pork  a  great  and  rare  luxury."  Why  potatoes  and  but* 
ter-milk,  should  be  more  degrading^  than  bread  and  cheese,  and  beer  or 
water,  or  than  tea  and  bread,  which  are  the  gen«ri\lfood  oifthe  Englt^h 
peasantry,  of  both  sexes,  Mr.  Carr  would  find  no  small  difficulty  in 
explaining.  We  snspe<S,  tooy  that  if  an  exchange  of  food  for  that  of 
their  brethren  in  this-country  were  proposed  to  the  peasants  of  Ireland, 
they  would  reje£l  the.ofier  ^  so  strong  is  the  prevalence  of  habit,  and 
so  trae  is  the  old  vulgar  adage— ^<  Qnc  man*s  meat  is  another  man's 
poison."-^  ,  ,' 

**  Wiij^  food  as  well  the  peasant  is  supplied 
On  Ida's  cliff  as  Arno's  shelvy  side.  '       " 

And  thooeh  the  rocky-crested  summits  frown,  ^ 

These  rod^s^  by  custom,  turn  to  beds  of  down." 

In  shorty  nothing  is  more  absurd  than  the  pra^^ice  of  estimating  the 
feeliop  and  comforts  of  others,  by  the  standard  of  our  own.  In  oyr 
apprehension,  ^the  author,  instead  of  proving  that  the  Irish  peasants 
iveill^  has  ooly  proved  that  the  Irish  hogs  live  weiL  Besides,  how 
pp  be  reconcib  his  notions  of  their  food  with  the  flattering  picture 
which  he  has  drawn  of  their  persons  ^nd  minds ;  of  their  personal 
Strength  .and  iieaiity,  and  of  their  mental  accomplishments !  of  this 
piAare,  one  of  the  bighest^inished  pi<Slures  wjiicl)  we  remember  ever 
to  have  contemplated,  and^dravvn  in  the  most  animated  and  glowing 
pokurs,  we  shall  only  say,  that,  if  it  be  a  likeness,  Mr.  Carr  had  nojt 
sufficient  time  to  draw  it  from  the  life*  His  remarks  indeed  must  }je> 
founded  6n  the  information  of  others.  We  can  Assure  him  that  we 
have  talked  with  many  people  who  have  passed  their  whole  Jive$  in 
the  country,  and  who  had  every  possible  opportunity  of  forming  a 
corredl  jndgment,  and  no  disposition  nor  inducement  to  misrepresent 
&£b,  wha  have  given  us  a  very  difierent  account  from  his.  We 
therefore  are  inclined  to  believe  that  he  has  been  much  misled  by  thosft 


*  A  few  pages  farther,  Mr.  Carr  mentioning  an  unfortunate  travelier 
who  had  been  taken  ill  on  the  road,  says ;  *<  the  miserable  cottagers  in 
the  ndghbourhood  iinmediately  built  her  a  cabin,  and  daily  supplied  her 
|U)d  her  diildren  with  milk  and  potatoes* '*  It  is  evident,  then^  that  they 
have  milk,  and  that  if  they  drink  buiter^mUk,  it  mast  be  from  choice  and 
not  firom  necesf  ity .  Indeed  the  idea  of  a  man  living  fipon  iutter^^mli  wlin 
irs  cow  shares  his  meal  with  him,  is,  somewhat  strange. 

on 


on  ^Iiose  infonnation  he  relied;  for»  of  injtentional  misifiepmsefitatiOH^ 
V9e  are  sure  he  is  utterly  incdp&ble.  When  he  adds^  **  l>epresstd  tor 
an  equaJity  with  the  beast  of  the  field,  he  shares  his  sorry  me^l  with 
his  cow,  his  dog,  aiid  his  pig,  who  frequently  feed  with  him  as  his 
equal  associates,  out  of  the  same  bowl;"  he  evidently  mistakes  the 
thin^;  for,  on  his  own  statement,  it  apiieai-s,  that  the  Irish  peasant, 
instead  of  being  depressed  by  others  to  an  equality  ^ith  the  beast  of 
the  field,  voluntarily  rai&ek  the  bea^t  of  the  Aeld  to  an  equality  with 
himself.  In  sliort,  this  is  not  the  language  of  historical  narrative, 
hot  the  pretty  pathos  of  poetry,  fiut  when  Mrv  Can*  ascribes  the 
rrbetlious  proceedings  of  the  peasantry,  in  the  lace  civil  wars,  and, 
conseqoeiicly,  their  massacre  of  the  Protestants,  without  distinction  of 
age  or  seK»  to  '^  this  sense  of  degradation,"  and  to  '^  acbnvididn  thac 
^fr  v^retchedness  Ivis  scarcely  any  thing  below  it  in  the  scale  of  hu- 
laan  pehOFV,^*  we  are  constrained  to  rell  him  that  he  has  been  egre- 
jriously  imposed  upon,  and  to  refer  him  to  the  history  of  the  rebellion 
tor  the  true  motives  of  their  condudt.  We  must  leave  our  author  to 
reconcile  the  pidlure  of  misery  which  he.  has  drawn  in  page  agi* 
where  he  represents  tiie  peasantry,  as  we  have  seen,  as  **  depressed 
to  an  equality  with  the  beast  of  the  field,"  and  as  feeling  a  *^  sense  of 
degradation,  and  a  ConvicEilon  tliat  his  wretchedness  has  scarcely  any 
thing  below  it  in  the  scale  of  human  penury;"  we  say,  we  leave 
him  to  reconcile  this  pi£lure  of  the  Irish  peasant,  with  that  which  he 
4raws  of  him  in  the  very  next  page>  where  we  found  this  pc^nr 
^  abounding  with  wit  and  sensibility — in  gaiety  $f  hiart  and  g^Huifi 
kwnmtr  »«r/2Ac7/W«-*»prcsenting  an  union  of  fleasoHtry  and  tender;- 
oess  ! ! !''  We  could  extend  our  remarks  much  farther  on  this  sttb<« 
je6t,  but  we  have  said  sufficieut  to  put  our  inccUigent  author  on  his 
^uard  against  imposition  and  misrepresentation,  in  his  future  tours.   "  . 

The  whole  of  the  1 1  th  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  subjeA  of  iulisi 
a  8nbje£t  very  nat orally  suggesting  itself  to  the  mind  of  a  iravellertyfl' 
his  first  visit  to  Ireland.  But  Mr.  Carr's  object  is  to  pro5^,  wh$!S 
nobociy  will  be  disposed  to  question,  that  bulls  and  blunders  are  nof 
ni^finfd  to  Ireland.  We  shall  extract  t1^'o  or  three  of  his  best  sgecH 
flucns. 

f<  Pope,  in  his  Translation  of  Homer,  in  faking  of  an  eagle  and^bd 
^oang,  says': 

'*  *  Eight  calkiw  fifled  tfce  mossy  nest, 
.     Herself  thi  niwth.*  ** 

'^' Also  in  his  Essay  on  Criticisin  : 

•  •  "        '   I 

•t  c  When  first  young  Mard  in  his  bonndless  mind, 
A  work  t*  o^//Afr  lyffwoir/tf/ Rome  desigi>'d/ " 


•*  prydcn  sings : 

.  ♦     *  •  • 

"  «  A  horrki  nUnct  f  nf  tmefdei  the  ea(r/  " 


«  Thoiaioi^ 


H  fliso  MR^  : 

"  '  He  saw  her  charming,  but  he  saw  not  batf' 
Tlic  charms  her  downcast  modesty  taacMt'd.'  " 

W  Virgil  also  knew  how  to  imke  a  boU. 

((  '  Moriamur'et  in  media  anna  ruatnusL' " 
"  '  I^t  us  die,  and  ruth  in  the  middle  of  the  fight.'  " 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  author,  the  merit  of  making  ihisbuU  " 
does  not,  in  any  tiegrec,  rest  with  the  Komanbard ;  it  is  entirely  cojir 
^ned  to  his  translator ;  for  the  legitimate  translation  of  the  tine  is^ — 

"  Let  us  rash  into  the  middle  of  the  fight,  and  die,"* 
It  lioc  being  necessary,  as  he  well  knows,  to  translatf:  Latin  v/oti  ^y, 
word,  in  the  order  in  which  the  words  stand ;  by  doing  which,  in- 
deed, we  should  make  wretched  nonsense  of  it.  . 

*'  But  ihe/nxt  hull  bektngs  to  Milton,  who,  in  bis  Paradise  Losr^ 
sii^:— 

**  *  Adam,  tlje  goodliest  man  oi  men  tmce  bom 
Hit  t<mi ;   xhefaireit  of  btr  Jaugbttri,  Eve.'  " 
"  A  WiLCH  BvLL. — In  some  part  of  South  Wales,  where  in undationr 
were  frequent,  a  board  was  raised  upon  a  post,  on  which  was  inscribedt' 
'  Tou  are  hereby  desired  to  take  notice,  that  when  this  board  is  six  foet 
inder  water,  this  road  is  impasMible,' " 

As  to  the  Chinese  hull,  container  in  an  appellation  given  to  the  Era-) 
perorbyhissubje^s,  as  a  testimony  of  their  gratiiadc,  "  The  father  and 
mother  of  his  people,"  it  is  no  bull  at  all,  but  a  figurative  eypression^ 
highly  compUmentary^nd  significant,  imj^oning  chat  he  was  cv^y  tiling, 
h  them. 

On  his  risii  to  Limerick  Mr.  Carr  found  great  suhjefl  for  lamen- 
ntkin  on  viewing  the  House  of  Induitr-y.  He  tells  us,  that  if  tbo 
traveller  will  walk  over  Tbomond's  Bridge  to  see  this  hous^— 

"  He  will  quit  a  noble  city,  gay  with  novel  mulence  and  luxury,  Ja^ 
a  scene  which  will  strike  his  mind  with  horror.  Under  the  roof  of  thiv 
house  I  saw  madmen  itark  naked,  gilded  only  hy  their  itons,  standing  in 
the  rain,  in  an  open  court,  attended  by  luamrn,  their  cells  upon-the  ground 
^oor,  scantily  sui^lied  with  straw,  damp,  and  ill-secared.  Id  the  wardi 
of  labour,  abandoned  prostitutes,  in  rags  and  vermin,  each  loaded  with  ^ 
long  chain  and  heavy  log,  working  only  when  the  eye  of  the  supetinlending 
o$cer  was  upon  them,  are  associated  throughout  the  day  with  leSpcftabk 
old  female  Irausekeepers,  who,  having  no  children  to  suQnott  <them,  tq 

;3SCS^,  &Tl4 

p  tV«  T?ne. 
'  YvtA*  «*«* 


(ji1«^. 


V 
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coreringy  whilst  seTenil  ideots^  sqaatted  in  cornftrs^  half-fuiked,  half* 
famishedy  pie  an4  hollovv-ej^ed*  with  a  ghastly  grin,  bent  a  vadnt 
tmre  opon  the  loathsome  scene,  and. consummated  its  horror.  Fronting 
thi»  ward,  across  a  yard,  in  a  large  room,  nearly  thirty  feet  long,  a 
raving  maniac,  instead  of  being  strapped  to  his  bed,  was  handcuffed  to  a 
stone  of  -300  lb.  weight,  which,  with  the  most  horrible  yells,  by  a  convul. 
siT&  effort  of  Strength,  he  dragged  from  one  end  bf  the  room  to  the  other, 
cbdstantly  exposed  to  the  exasperating  view  and  conversation  of  those  who 
were  in  the  yard*.  I  have  been  well  informed  that  large  sums  of  money 
lure  been  raised  in  every  county  for  the  'ei^Aien  of  mad-houses : — how 
liaa  this  money  been  applied  J" 

•  '    •  *  • 

Tbi&  is,  ceitainly,  a  horrible  abuse,  iwhich  ought  to  be  remedied 
-without  delay.  Humanity  shudders  at  the  contemplation  of  such  a 
fvccptacle,  where  persons  tliat  ought  to  b^  kept  apart  are  indiscrimi- 
nately huddled  togedler,  where  ail  decency  and  decorum  are  outraged, 
2nd  where  every  thing  but  good  order  and  good  management  is  visible. 

In  jtbye  same  chapter  which  contains  the,  account  oif  Limerick,  we 
ha^e  some  remarks  on  the  Irish  language,  of  which,  we  take  it  for 
granted,  Mr.  Qarr  speaks,  not  from  personal  knowledge,  but  from  in- 
formation. He  says — "  it  is  remarkable  for  the  varieties  of  itjs  powers'; 
It  is  affedling,  meek,  dignified^  energetic,  and  sublime ;  and  so  for* 
ciUy  expressive,  that  the  translation  of  one  compound  epithet  woulct 
£11  two  lines  of  English  verse.  The  number  of  synonima  with  which 
it  abounds,  prevents  the  ear  from  bejng  satiated  by  a  repeticiojn  of.the 
same  word.  It  has  upwards  of  forty  names  to  express  a  sliip,  and 
pearly  an  equal  number  for  a  house/' 

For  our  part,  we  do  not  conceive  that  a  variety  of  words  to  signify 
the  san)e  things  is  any  beauty  in  a  language,  it  renders  it  much  more 
difficult  to  learn,  and  creates  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  which  is  not,^ 
in  our  esticnation,  counterbalanced  by  any  advantages. 

"  At  Limerick  I  heard  one  jieasant  address  another,  by  saying^, 
■  Cohtias  ta  tn,'  How  are  you  ?  I  am  told  that  the  same  salutation  10 
Italian  is  *  Come  stai  ?'  "  ,  True  it  is  so,  tut,  not  knowing  the  pro- 
nungiation  of  the  Irish,  we  cannot  perceive  the  similitude  between 
that^nd  the  Italian.  Among  the  few  word^  which  Mr.  Can*  gives 
3S  a  specimen  of  the  Irish  language,  are  several  which  have  so  near  a 
resemblance  to  the  French,  that  we  are  surprized  he  should  not  have 
noticed  it.  For  instance-r-hcpven,  r^a/.^  French,  tie/;  the  dcvrl, 
Soial:  French,  diable\  the  nK)on,  luan:  French,  lune\  a  cottage, 
eaban:  Erench,  cahane;  a  nightingale,  rosin-Ml:  French,  rossignoh 
Again)  the  sun,- j^/,  which  is  the  |samc  with  the  Latin;  as  is  a  rose, 
rasa.  '         . 

There  is  great  inconvenience  in  travelling  in  many  parts  of  Irelan  J^ 
from  the  want  of  a  proper  circulating  medium.  Paper-mdncy  j(if  th^ 
expression  may  be  used)  abounds,  from  the*  value  of  sixpence  up* 
^ards,  the  circulation  of  which  is  frequently  limited  to  the  village 
whence  it  is  issued ;  so  that  travellers  are  sometimes  stopped-  at  a 
mrnpikc  from  having  no  mpncy  which  the  toll-keeper  .will  take— 

V  Bankers,^ 


CttVfi  Stranger  in  Ireland.  6t 

,  **  Bankers,**  otir  author  says,  "  are  almost  as  cotnmon  as  potatoes  in 
the  counties  of  Limerick,  Kerry,  and  Cork.  At  a  village  net  far 
from  Limerick,  a  blacksmith  hsues  sixpenny  notes,  which  circulate 
in  the  village  and  no  farther* 

'^  in  the  band  of  one  of  the  militia  regiments  I  saw  a  banker  who  had 
failed  for  five  pounds  i  2^vAf  trifling  as  this  suin  is,  no  doubt  several  suf- 
fered by  the  petty  defaulter.  In  short,  were  not  the  inconveniences  of 
such  a  system  greatly  oppressive,  and  the  temptation  to  fraud  shocking, 
tjiese  tnuiquito  bankets  would  furnish  many  a  smile  td  the  traveller  as  fie 
wanders  through  the  west  and  south.wcst  of  Ireland;  but,  as  he  valueii 
comfort  and  progressive  motion,  let  him  be  careful  how  he  receives  in  pay* 
ment  the  notes  which  will  be  offered  to  him." 

'      .  .     .  •     .  V 

This  is  an  intolerable  evil  to  which  some  remedy  o<ight  to  I)e  ap. 
pKed-  ,  The  establishment  of  a  mint  at  Dublin  would  be  the  most  . 
efFefkual  mean?  of  removing  it;  but  s^me  means  ought  certainly  to  be 
adopted,  without  delay. .  In  the  vicinity  of  Rathkeale  our  author  saw, 
mar^y  of  the  descendants  of  the  Palatines,  who  emigrated  to  Irdand 
y  at  the  beginning  pf  the  last  century.  They  are  represented  as  a  k>yal« 
laborious,  and  respe^ble  race  of  men.  *^  in  the  rebellion  they  formed 
themselves  into  volunteer  corps,  and,  by  essential  services,  requite4 
the  protei^ion  which  the  nation  had  afforded  to  them  ;">  (required  the 
nation  for  the  prbtedlion  which  it  had  afforded  them).  '♦  The  toutitr 
which  they  inhabit  has  experienced  great  advantages  from  tlieu'  ^ilL 
and  industry  ;  their  cottages  are  built  after  the  fashion  !of:  theu-  own 
country,  and  are  remarkably  neat  ami  clean."  If  we  wanted  any 
fN-oof,  tliat  the  filth  and  wretchedness  which  distinguish  tlie  cortices 
of  the  native  Iri^sh,  are  the  result  of  their  own  abominable  idlcness^and 
bad  habits,  this  instance  would  supply  it.  If  tliey  were  as  indastridus 
as  th6  Palatines,  as  orderly,  and  as  wtell  disposed,  Uiey  Height  live  as 
copifortably ;  indeed,  Mr.  Carr  himself  observes,  "  th^  native  pea- 
santry have  been  muc)i  improved  by  their  society  and  exaiT)ple  ;**  be 
therefore  admits  that,  circumstanced  as  they  are,  their  situation  issus-  • 
ceptible  of  improvement  by  their  own.  efforts  ;  and  therefore  shews 
^  fallacy  of  the  assertion,  that  their  misery  is  owing  to  the  oppres- 
sion under  which  they  labour.  » 

In  a  poem  quoted  by  our  author,  for  its  beauty^  no  doubt,  i$  the 
fpllowing  stanza :  _  * 

**  Thy  hair  by  beauty's  fingers  spun,  ' 

T^v^t\n\!ti<t  gleam  of  setting  iun;^     '■     }  '         * 

Sheds  on  thy  neck,  in  wanton  play,  •  , 

The^mimit  drops  and  pearls  of  d^.'"  '     . 

'      "*  "v  -  .  •  '  -  ,  .  ■  .   ■  .  .  * 

\        .  •    •         •  .  '  \      ,     • 

This  IS  quite  in  the  ^///a  Crus^  style ;  but  as  it  i^  o^sjaSAime. 

for;  our  comprehension,  it  would  be  the  height ,  of  p^^^  ^^  ^'q^  W^V 
ID  attempt  tb  criticise  it.  \v  v\?^^      .  ^ 

Speaking  of  a  Catholic  scbck>l  at  Killamey,  Mr^        AAv^*^     Crf^^^ 
that  servants  educated  there  are  universally  spufht  1  V\         \C^\f^^' 
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duces  this  as  ^n  imUiKC  **  to  pteve  thst  tbe  grcsit  ohjt&  of  the  Xri^ 
Oovermnent  i>u{;ht  to  be  die  illgipmation  of  the  minds  of  tbe  louver 
orders,  withoujt  ^aimmg  at  froselytismy     Sorely  Mr.  Carr  has  here 
(a$9  we  are  sorry  ro  observe,  in  too  man^i  otiier  placed),  suffered  his 
liberality  to  subdue  his  judgment,     We. do  not  mean  to  deny   that 
Ronrxanists  may  make  as .  good  servants  as  Protestants ;  but  why^  be- 
cause educated  at  KillanTcy,  they  are  to  be  better^  we  cannot  conceive. 
Romanists  will  never,  ff  they  can  avoid  it,  take  Protestant  servants, 
Vnd  it  is  therefore  nor  si  tittle  unreasonable  to  call  on  Protestants  to  take 
Popish  servants,  in  preference  to  those  of  tlieii*  own  persuasion.  Wheo- 
ever  our  author  ailvertsao  religious  topics,  he  appears  to  be  out  of  Ills' 
"depth  ;  and  certainly  he  knovvs  very  little  of  the  duty  of  a  Protestant 
Government,  if  he   think  it  forms  no  ^)a^t  of  that  duty  to  afford  all 
jsossible  encouragement  to  tlie  faith  which 'it  professes.     He  seems,  in- 
deed, to  think  it  a  crime  ff>  those  who  are  pl^iced  at  the  Iiead  of  afiairs, 
to  atteit^pr  Co  make  proselytes  to  t1u(t  which  they  do,  and  must,  beHeve 
to  be,  the  rfttc  religion.    If  such  preposterous  sentiments  had  obtained 
•«t  the  beginning  of  the  si^rei^hth  century,  the  rrformai'ion  coM  never 
.have  lak^n  place.     He  adds,  "^  religion,  Je4  it  embrau  what£':/er  faith 
■nmay^  ^d  ^ucation,  must  inevitably  creatie  a  loi;e  of  social  x/rder\ 
isuperstitim  antt  ignorance  must  ever  engender  a  B|Virir  which  h  hosnfe 
:j|^  i^     How  many  years  are  to  roll  away  in  stoi^w  vi^A  bloodshed,  be- 
fotte  this' plain,  but  important  truth,  ihall  be  adm>tte<l<!)r  ailed  upon  f'   i 
We  ^yeafeaid  that  if  this  tJrtuli  wfsvtto  be  submitped  to  the  test  of  ex- 
'perieiic($i  to'be  tn'ed  by  recent  events,  it  would  not  appear  quite  so 
/~]^in,  nor  so  ifnfiallible,  ^  our^uthor  seum«  te  consider  it.     We  wi!l 
simply  ask  him  two  questions,  wh>icii  may  lead  hirt)  to  ^"n  im^estigatioo 
•that  will  enable  hi<m  ee  ascertnin  thb  validity  of  his  own  md^im.  Passii^ 
over  the  irtacruracy  of  religion  embracing  a  fairk^  we  will  ask,  fir*, 
.  Whether  t<hfe  r^rg^/V«^of  the  Ft^encli,  from  1789  to  the  present  diy,  . 
has  creerted  a  love- of  spcial  o¥der^  ?  and,  secondly.  Whether  in  the  rt- 
ligion  of  ih«  Church  c^'  Rome  there  is  no  suferstititm  f     In,  pcfercnce 
•  W'tbela«e  question,*  we  will  jast  renfiind  hind,  thutdl  persons  are  disabled 
-from  slitting  'V\  l^i^^litlrtcot  wlfO  do  not,  upon  <wM,  declare  that  the 
leatti«^^oftrift€B  of  the  .Ch«l*ch  of  Rome,  namely,  transubstanriatipo, 
the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  and  of  Saints,  iftd  the  sacrrfiee  of  the 
^'a^  ite  rt^f j(i^/W>  and  ^idolaitrwtSy     Now,^  Mr.  Carr   very  well 
knows,  that  this  said  Roman  Catholic  religion  flourished,  in  the  highest 
degree,  in  P>ance,  where  no- other  religioii  was  tolerpied,  and  that  a 
spirit  was  engendered  m  iliai  country,  most  hostile  to  social  order.—  . 
He,  therefore,  if  true  iq  Tiis  own  principle,  must  infer  that  it  was 
full  of  superstition  ;  ycXi*  lithc  very  reHgion  which  ht  takes  every  op- 
portunity to  praise,  and  every  attempt  to  discourage  which  he  most 
'Stvdiglf  ^|^eett(ft.     N^  (ii«t  w^ttre^oii  Ate  tiubjuiA  of  religioA,  w^  . 
Vhsil  tmc^  all  this  remdipiog  pttsmgM  in  tbe  book  wiiiieh  relald  to  it. 
*Iki  pages^4o6,  407,  Mr,  Carr^ivesa  very  brief  d^eoountoftheaflfen 
.4ir<»og!kt  by  D<Mi(^am,t  ibe^bbker,'  {igaiiist  Mr.-  O'Brten,  Vns&i-^Gcno- 
M: «)  &.  Gof^iagir^  tHubr  Sishof)<^  Ghft^  MA  prie^-  <^i^^ 
. . ,  *j  •  parish 
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parish  of  Cton^alkilty,  for  excommonicumg  him^  and  depniiriig  tuna 
ef  his  livelihood,  all  the  parcfcv^rs  of  which  oiar  readers  have  beibrtt 
seen  in  former  Nutnhers  of  this  Review.  Mr^  Carr  remarks  on.  the 
trial,  m  which  Doix>vati  obtained  a  verdifl  of  50I.  damage jihat 
^  it  clearly  exhibits  that  th^  influence  of  the  Catholic  pries«,  armed 
virith  the  terrible  weapon  of  excommunication,  is  not  so  omnipotent 
oVer  his  flodk  as  it  is  irsuaHy  corasidered  to  l>e."  Now,  from  the  whok 
of  this  traii$a6lion^  of  vv^hich  we  obtained  a  much  more  «ircumstatK»> 
tial  account  than  b\xt  aot^ior  has  given,  we  drew  a  diredlly  opposite  in* 
fecence.  Indeed  he  has  omitted  a  very  essential  part  of  it,  for,  after 
this  verdi<3:,  the  priest  had  the  assurance  and  the  indecency  again  to 
attack  Donovan  in  the  very  temple  of  peace,  and  he  was  literally  turned, 
by  forc^  but;of  die  chapel. — "  A  few  da^^s  after  the  acSlion  was  tried 
before  Judge  Day »  Donovan,  the  plaintiff,  went  to  mass,  when,  on 
entering  the  chap^el,  Father  O'Brien  flew  into  a  violent  rage,  ai]d  exr 
claimed  against  tiii^i  in  the  most  sevene  language  o^  reprobation j  say- 
ing:,4hAt  he  waa  ^  hermc^  dxxi  accursed  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man» 
He«aid  also,  that  he  would^  divest  himself,  thai  is,,  take  his^  vesimem 
oSy  which' he  did  accordit^gly  :  and  thatt  be  would  not  say  mass  if 
DtMiovan  reinained  in  the  chapel.  At  last,  having  worked  up  his  con- 
gfegation  to  a  pitch  of  fanatical  fufy,  he  hallooed  them  3X  Dono^^an^ 
"«^ti  fhcy  G8sauhed,  and  forcibly  aragged  ouft  of  the  chapeL  Fathe# 
O'Brien-  wai  rndifted  for,  and  convi6bed  6f,  this  gross  breach  of  the 
peace,  at  the  last  quarter  sessions  for  the  county  of  Cork,  when  it" ^s 
>i  the  same  time  proved,  that  this  insolent  priest  denounced  from  hi* 
altar  the  sister-in-law  qf  Donovan*.'* 

I{0v^  Miv  Carr  came  ta  omit  this  very  essential  part  of  the  uase, 
which  hQ  pfofoESds  to  state  hiapartially,  it  wouki  be  difgcult  to  knpw^ 
if  we  wqre  iU>t  Cv>Uy  a^V3^e  tliat  be  must  £^ak^  as  we  havehefore  o^» 
served  not  frodi  bi^'pei'sottal  Icnowledge,  but  from  the  information.of 
othersv     A fpw  pag^ faf tber,  ho^remarksi —  •  . 

**  It  is  with  ^ncomn|on  satisfa^ion  that  I  am  enabled  to.st^t^,  froitt 
indhbitable  audbr/fy/*  (no  doubt  the  same  autttority  whence  he  derived  the 
gaxbjed  a&ounrof  the  dispute  between  Donovan  aid  O'Brien),  '^  that> 
^th  an'e^eptfibn  to  the  oppressive  case  of  Donovan  before  stated  fa  xd. 
Uhry  iksianctji  the  Catholic  Clergy  in  this  city  (Cotk)  htid^hroughotft 
t^  provide,  are,  by  th^i^poblic  and  privktevirteeand  d^portmewt,  emu 
•eiuly  efltitled  to  the  thantoand  W//wm4Awof  the  Gdvetmneftt.  Irt  thedisui 
«h»ge  of  tbei^  high  avocati^ons,  they Mve  labcwredto^emof^  the ^pisju^ 
#n»;of  i^he  poor,  and  unenlightened  Carholk,  have  placed  his  religious 
bKppie^9!t)o  thc;  si4«  of  his  social  dutie»,  and  oalted  Ibis  &ith  to  tlKfre«. 
Il^e  of,iJu«oc«ntry*" 

Wc  heai'tily  wish  that  we^ could  subscribe  to  the  truth  of  this  states 
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mfsnU  biif,  ubrortuDately,  we  are  enabled,  from  autliority  d'  least  t$ 
res|7e<5table  as  tliat  from  which  our  amhor  derived  his  information,  to 
give  It  an  unequivocal  cbntradidion.  If  Mr.  Carr  will  take  the  trou- 
blc  to  refer  to  that  Number  of  our  Review  from  which  the  above  ex* 
tr^fl  is  tsiken,  he  will  there  find  a  letter  from  a  freeholder  of  this  veiy 
county^  which  contains  a  number  of  particular  faQs^  in  erppositkm 
to  his  general  assertions ;  and  he  will  plainly  perceive  that  the  case  of 
Donovan  k  not  ^'  a  solitary  instance. .'  The  conicluding  sentence  of 
Jhc  article^  which  contains  that  letter,  we  shall  quote. 

**"  We  hJive  no^  shewn  the  reader  the  terrific  effcfts  <if  excommanicatJon 
in  the  Roraish  Church,,  at  differeijt  periods;  and  the  unbounded  iJTfltunce 
which  it  gave  the  clergy,  at  all  times,  is  enjoyed  in  the  highest  degree  bj  the 
Irish  priests  at  this  tim^e.  If  a  Catholic  priest  adheres  striAly  to  the 
canonical  oath,  which  he  takes  at  his  ordination,  he  roost  bear  eternil 
and  deep-rooted  hatred  to  a  Protestant  state;  for  he  swears  *^o  receive 
and  prt^ess  the  sacred  canons'  and  general  councils,  particularly  that  of 
TF^t>'  which  recognizes  and  san^ions  all  the  impious  and  blasphemods 
doctrines  of  the  4th  Lateran  coancil.  Thar  they  da  faithfully  adhere  to 
this  oath,^  we  have  the  most  unquestionable  prodfs^  by  their  having  afled 
as  instigators  and  incendiaries,  in  all  the  rebellions,  which  have  atitated 
Ireland  for  above  two  centuries.;  While  the  mass  of  the  Irish  Komaa 
Catholics  yield  implicit  obedience  to  their  spiirituai  pastors,  who  profess 
each  principles,  we  appeal  to  the  British  public,  whether  it  will  oe  saft 
to  trust  them  with  political  power,  or  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
making  laws  for  a  Protestant  establishment,  which  they  are  bound  to 
subvert  by  the  fundamental' principle^  of  their  religion."  v 

^hi«  account,  from  one  who  speaks  from  personal  inotvledgetinitici 
from  hearsay,  pbccs  the  flaming  panegyric  of  Mr.  Carr  in  a  very 
prominent,  but  not  a  yery  respectable,  point  of  view.  We  mtist  here 
observe,  en  passant^  that  one  part  of  the  eulogy  but  ill  atqords  with  a 
subsequent  declaration  of.  our  author,  who,  in  page  511^  speaking  of 
the  lower  Irish  generally,  says,"  sentiments  .of  honour  1iave  never 
been  instilled  into  him  ;  ajid  a  spirit  of  just  and  social  pride,  (of)  im- 

Srovement^  and  (of)  enterprizc,  have  (has)  never  opened  upon  him. 
^'Iie  poor  Irishman  lopJcs  around  him,  and  sees  a  frightful  void  be- 
|:ween  him  and  those  who,  in  welUregulated  communities,  ought  (A 
be  separated  from  each  other  by  those  gei^tle  shades  of  colouring  that 
unite  the  brown  russet  to  the  imperial  purple."— Now,  if  the  pficsts 
**  havQ  laboured  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  the  poor  and  utienlighten^ 
ed,  have  placed  his  religious  happiness  on  the  side  of  his  social  dutieS|( 
and  united  his  faith  to  the  repose  of  his  country/'— -our  author's  sib^ 
seqtient  declaration  of  their  charaiEter  cannot  be  jtist  or  accunlta;  By 
placing  his  religious  happiness  on  the  side  of  his  social  duties  (an. expres- 
sion not  very  correft,  nor  very  intelligible)  we  must  understand  hini  to 
mean,  that  the  priests  have  taught  their  followers  to  con^ider.tlie  observ* 
ance  of  their  social  duties  as  necessa;ry  to  their  religious  happiness ;  id 
order  to  teach  them  this,  they  must,  in*  the  first  ii»mocc,-ka^  ex* 
plaised  to  them  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  aodal  datt^  (iqltal* 
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ihg,  we  suppose;  the  duties  of  subje<£ls  to  their  soverefgnjf  ami  se- 
'coodly,  must  have  impressed  them  with  a  convidtion  of  ilie  necessity 
of  discharging  these  duties  in  order  to  obtain  eternal  happines^.  Ir^« 
then,  this  has  been  done,  with  wliat  propriety  can  it  htsaidj  thac^ 
sentiments  of  honour  have  never  beeif  instilled  into  them  ;  and  a  spirit, 
of  just  and  social  pride  and  of  improvement  has  never,  opened  upba 
them  ? — 

Jn  his  general  remarks*  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  Mr.  Carr  agaia 
adverts  to  the  spirit  of  proselytism  which,  he  says,  charadlerizes  the 
Government  of  Ireland,  and  bestows  too  or  three  pages  of  declaroatioHt 
for  we  cannot  call  it  reasoning,  in  order  to  prove,  as  far  as  w^  can 
discover  his  objedl,  the  necessity  of  establishing  Popish  schools,  and 
of  making  a  provision  for  the  Popish  clergy.  He  thinks  that  tbo- 
iatter  should  be  put  On  tiie  same  footing  with  the  Dissenting  ministers, 
who  receive  an  annual  allowance  from  our  Government.  Where  he 
discovered  the  spirit  of  proselytism  which  gives  him  so  much  uneasi- 
ness^^and  why,  if  it  existed,  a  Membef  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  we  conclude  Mr.  Carr  to  be^  should  be  alarmed  at  it,  we  are 
equally  at  a  h)ss  to  conjeflurc.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  present  Go* 
vernment  of  Ireland,  whose  liberality  and  wisdom  he  praises  without 
liiedsure,  has  displayed  .nothing  of  such  a  spirit ;  and  equally  certain 
Kit  that  the  last  viceroy  afforded  nfo  encouragement  to  Protestant  prcH 
selytism.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  disgusted  every  loyal  Protestant 
by  his  marked  partiality  to  the  Romanists ;  and  it  is  notorious  that,  in 
one  instance,  he  peisecuted  one  of  the  King's  best  Protestant  subje^s» 
in  order  to  flatter  and  court  the  Papists !  The  former,  though  lest 
prone  to  persecution,  is  certainly  not  more  disposed  to  make  prose- 
lytes; — Indeed,  Mr.  Carr  himself  observes,  **  an  Englishman  who 
has  never  visicied  Ireland  would  perhaps  be  surprized  to  hear  that  Ca- 
tholic priests  of  high  rank  ;"— Dr.  Troy,  for  instance,  whose  fathef 
kept  a  whisky  shop,  in  one  of  the  meanest  parts  of  Dublin,  and  who 
has  no  rank  but  what  he  has  received  from  the  Pope,  now  the  basest 
of  Buonaparte's  minions — "  are  frequendy  honoured  with  invitations 
to  the  Castle,  and  are  noticed  with  the  gracious  attentions*  which  are 
due  to,  their  charaifter  by  the  representative  of  majesty**'  This  is  very 
like  the  spirit  of  proselytism  !  But  what  will  possibly  surprize  an  £ng« 
lishinan  more,  will  be  to  hear,  that  the  representative  of  majesty,  of 
a  Protestan^t,  King,  has  issued  his  orders,  to  ail  persons  within  the 
sphere  of  his  influence,  not  to  write  against  Popery^  and  has  made  his 
Chaplain^,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  the  herald  of  1^  pleasure,  upon 
this  occasion  !<  And  this  representative,  too,,  is  diwhig,  who  admires 
King  William,  annually  celebrates  the .  Revolution,  and  fervcntfy 
joins  in  the  convivial  wish  that  "  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Bruns* 
wick  may  never  forget  the  principles  that  placed  their  ancestors  on 
the  throne!  !  !'*  And  what  were  these  principles,  but  flhe  principles 
of  resistance  to  Popery,  which  it  was  the  boast  of  the  whigs  to  op- 
pose- and  t^  crush  in  every  possible  way  I  And  are  we  destined 
silently  to  contemplate  tht  contradiction  and  inconsistency  which 
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6^  OmOtKAL  CRITICISM* 

Strongly  mafk  lo  many  of  the  public  charaflere  of  the  present  day  I 

Will  no  one  raise  the  voice  of  honest  indignation  against  them  ;  and 

Mplain  to  the  world  the  glaring  difference  between  the  principles  which 

'  they  profess  and  the  practices  which  tl^y  pursue }— *lf  so,  England  is 

flvnk  indeed  ;  ail  her  spirit  >  all  lier  enegy  is  gone ;  and  her  present 

ipathy  may  reduce  our  posterity^  at  no  very  remote  period,  (less  than 

tin  centuries}  to  the  necessity  of  eifeding  another  refarmatioHj  and 

another  revsJHtUnf  That  there  are  circumstances  in  the  present  times 

to  justify  serious  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  established  church, 

Bii^st  be  obvious  to  every  man  of  6bservaiion  and  refle^on.     If  the 

aitmhcrs  of  that  church,  then,  will  not  combine  their  eiForts  to  avert 

riie  impendfng  danger ;  if  they  will  not  employ  the  instruments  which 

a|>rote€ling  Providence  has  placed  in  their  hands  for. repelling  the 

insidious  attacks  of  Popery,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  united  assaylts 

6f  fanaticism  and  profligacy,  on  the  other,  they  will  be  guilty  of  a 

most  scandalous  negledl  of  duty,  and  will  richly  deserve  to  iose  the 

tast  benefits  which  they  at  preseiU  enjoy,  in  the  possession  of  a  pure 

faith  and  of  a  Protestant  King.     We  have  now  done  whh  Mr.  Carr's 

thoughts  on  religion ;  on  which  suhjed  we  strenuously  advise  him 

nev^r  more  to  employ  his  pen. 

Our  autiior^s  excursion  to  the  celebrated  Lake  of  Killamey,  affords 
him  an  opportunity  of  introdcDcing  an  anecdote  of  Lord  Castiereagh, 
highly  honourable  to  that  nobleman's  humanity. 

'^  In  the  season  of  1787,  as  the  present  Lord  Castlereagb,  then  Mr. 

3tewatt,    was  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  an  aquatic  excursion  with  his 

schoolfellow  and  frierc),  Mr,  Sturrock,  near  Castle-Stewart,    the  scat  of 

his  Lordship's  father,  the  £arl  of  Londonderry,  unaccompanied  by  any  ^ 

other  person,  a  violent  squall  of  wind  upset  the  boat,  at  the  distance  of 

two  miles  t,t  least  from  shore.     Lord  Castiereagh,  who  was  an  excellent 

swimmerj  recollefting  that  Mr.  Sturrock  could  not  swim,  immediately  on 

the  bpat  sinkhig  dired^ed  his  attention  to  his  friend,  swam  to  him,  placed 

^     a  piece  of  a  broken  oar  under  his  breast,  recommended  him,  with  the  most 

encouraging  composure  and  presence  of  mind,  to  remain  as  long  as  he 

could  on  this  piece  of  timber,  and  when  fatigued  to  turn  himself  on  his 

iMck,  which  he  showed  biro  how  to  ef^d  by  placing  himself  in  that  posi- 

tion.     He  coatinued  swisaniog  near  his  friend,  occasionally  raising  his 

•hands,  in  the  hope  that  some  one  might  discover  their  perilous  situation. 

Iftr.  Sturrock,  ftther  to  the  ypung  friend  of  Lord  Castiereagh,  and  Mr. 

CkfSland,  his  Lordship's  tutor,  hM  been  looking  at  the  boat  previous  to 

the  squall,  which  fhey  ha,d  teinen  shelter  fron^n  a  temple  in  the  gardens  of 

Mount  Stewart.     Upon  the  storm  subsiding  these  gentlemen  quitted  the 

place,  iimnediately  missed  the  boat,  and  concluded  that  fhe  was  lost. 

jMost  providentially  they  found  in  the  harbour  a  small  boat,  into  which 

^  they  sprang,  with  feelings  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to  describe,  and  aft^ 

rowing  with  all  their  vigour  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  they  at  last  discovereji 

as  the  waves  rose  and  fell,  a  hat,  and  not  far  from  it  a  hand  wavii^; 

they  redoubled  their  exertion,  and  came  up  to  Lord  Castiereagh,  who 

implored  them  not  to  mind  him,  but  iiistantly  td  go  to  his  companios* 

-  •  Never  miYid  jne/  sajd  his  Lordship,  *  for  Ood's  state  20  to  Sturrock,  or 

^  he 
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lie  will  be  lost;  leare  met  I  t)unk  can.  soppcHrt  mfscV  nil  yon  iieturn.* 
The7  accordingly  left  him^  and  arrived  at  the  critic9>>iiiott)ent  y^hetx  hia 
young  friend  had  just  risen,  after  sinking  the  first  timet. and  arizing  him 
^by  his  hair,  they  drew  him  quite  senseless  and  exhausted  into  the  b^t— 
another  minute,  and  all  would  have  been  over.  They  then'  reti/med  to 
his  Lordship  and  rescued  him  also.  "I  leave  thef  reader  to  imagine  the 
alternate  agony  and  joy,  which  mast  have  charaAerized  the  whole  of  this 
awful  and  impressive  scene." 

*  Mr.  ,Carr,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Whjtclawj  fates  the  popttlation 
of  Ireland  Tit  five  millions;  this  may  he  accui;ate  encrugh,  but  it  proves 
a  great  increase,  which  is  by  no  fiiean^  comp^atible  with  that  sys^ 
tematized  oppression  which  he  represents  the  people  of  Ireland  to  laibcnir 
under,  and  all  its  consequent  misery.  He  is  certainly  incorrefl  ia 
estimating  the  Romanists  at  two-thirds  of  the  whole!  population; 
when,  by  authentic  documents,  published  by  Dr.  Duigenan,*  towhieh 
Mr.  Carr  appears  to  be  a  perfedl  stranger,  it  has  been  made  evident 
that  tlie  proportion  of  Romanists  to  Protestants  is  not  more  than^t/^ 
to  three,  , 

At  Kilkenny  our  author  met  with  a  company  of  gentl^en  Dra« 
matists,  who  levied  contributions  on  the  public  for  charitable  purposes. 
These  efforts  of  humanity  drew  forth  the  fblioiwing  effbsion  from  bis 
henis^yoIeAt  fnuse. 

Y  Amid  the  ruins*  of  monastic  gloomy 
Where  N9re's  translucent  waters  glidef  along. 

Genius  and  Wealth  have  rais'd  the  tasteful  dorae^ 
Yet  not  alont  for  Fashion's  biilliant  throng. 

'*  In  Vif  ^ue's  cause  they  tafai  a  nobl^^  aim  : 

'Tis  theirs  in  sweetest  harmony  to  blend 
Wit  with  compassion,  tenderness  with  fame  : 

Phasure  the  meartSj  beneficence  the  end* 


if 
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'*  There,  if  the  tear  on  beauty's  cheek  appears, 
(Form'd  by  the  mournful  Muse's  mimic  sigh )y 

Fast  as  it  falls,  a  kindred  drop  it  bears. 
More  sadly  shed  for  genuine  misery. 

'*  Nor,  if  the  laaghter.ldving  nymph  delight, 
.Does  the  reviving  transport  perish  there; 

.€ti!!,  itiH  %l^tth  Pity'^  radiance  doubly  bright^ 
Its  smiles  shed  sunshine  on  the  cheek  of  caref^ 

*'  So  if  Pomona's  golden  fruit  descend, 
Shock  by  some  breeze  into  the  lake  below* 

Quick  will  the  dimple  lA/hich  it  forms  ext^nd^ 
Till  all  around  the  joyous  circles  flviu. 

"  Blest  be  the  reas'ning  mind,  the  socisti  ze^\ 
That  here  bids  Folly  from  the  stage  retire  ^^ 

And  wbDe  It  teaches  u&  to  think,  to  i^l,  ^ 
Bids  ui  in  tears  our  godlike  bacd  admiin^ 

Fa 
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'*  Thus  aided,  see  his  ^rescuecl  genius  ^pntigf 

Agairt  he  pours  the  frenzy  of  his  song  ; 
'With  every /tather  w  his  I  eagle* s  njoiMgf 

Once  more  in  majesty  he  soars  along. 

'*  Oft  deck'd  with  smiles,  his  spirit  shall  explore, . 

Erin !  thy  beauteous  vales,  and  classic  ground  c 
And  every  ripple  of  thy  vv^inding  Nore,  ' 

To  him  shall  sweetly,  as  his  Avon's,  sound?* 

,  Towards  the  close  of  his  book  Mr.  Carr  dch'v^rs  one  of.  the  mosf 
Vinqualified,  and,  truth  cornptis  us  to  say,  one  of  the  most  undeserucd 
panegyrics  that  we  ever  read.  Mr.  Grattan  is  the  sobjed  of  it  ;  and 
he  is  represented  by  our  author,'  as  "  a  great  man— one  of  ihe  greatest 
oi'^iXors -^nd  pci/ticiam  of  the  age.'*  We  have  no  obje£l;ion  to  have 
IWr.  Gratianjs  speeches  and  writings  compared  vviih  the  Letters  of 
^uniuf,  though  we  itiink  him  as  incapable  of  composing  such  Letters, 
as  of  writing  "  God  save  the  King  ;"  but,  when  we  see  him  held 
'  *ip  as  the  first  of  statesmen  t^nd  politicians,  we  feel  it  necessary  to  re- 
fresh the  memory  of  the  public,  and  of  Mr.  Carr  himself,  on  whose 
eulogy  we  shall  say  nothing  more,  but  request  that  the  aothor  will,  in  a 
subsequent  edition,  accompany  it  with  the  following  extra£l  from  the 

*»     **  Report  from  the  Committee  of  Secrecy  of  the  Home  of  Lords,  in   Irelaniy 

August  30,    1798. 

*'  Evidence  of  John  Hughes,  of  Pelfast,  one  of  the  principal  rebels  : 
**  Whilst  he  was  in  Dublin,  in  ApriJ,  he  dined  with  Nciison  (another 
rebel)  at    the  Brazen  Head.     Next  day   Neilson  called  him  up  at  fi^e 
o'clock,    and  they  went  to  ^weetman's,    near  Judge  Chamberlain's,  to 
breakfast,     Sweetman  was  then  In  prison,  but  Neilson  lived  in  I>is  house. 
Neilson  took  Sweetman's  carriage  to  Mr.  Grattan*s,  and  brought  him 
along  with  him.     When  he,  Neilson,  told  him  he  had  something  to  say 
to  Mr.  Grattan  in  private,  and  desired  hitn  to  take  a  walk  in  the  domain. 
Neilson,  however,  'introduced  him  to  Mr.  Grattan  first;  and  Mr.  Grat* 
tan  ordered  a  servant  to  attend, him  to  shew  him  the  grounds.  He  returned 
in  about  half  an  hour;   went  into  Mr.  Gratran's  library  :  Neilson  and 
Grattan  were  then  together.     Grattan  asked  a  variety  6f  questions  touch- 
ing  the  state  of  the  country  in  the  North  ;  how  many  families  had  been 
driven  out,  and  hpw  many  houses  burnt  bythe  Government  or  the  Orange- 
men ?     Grattan  said  he  supposed  he  was  an  United  Irishman  ;  he  said  he 
was,     Grattan  asked  him  how  many  United  Irishmen  were  in  the  prt^- 
vince  ;  he  said  he  reckoned  i^6^coo.     Grattan  asked  how  roany  Orange- 
men  therfe  ?  He  said  about  12,000.     Grattan  made  no  particular  answer. 
Neilson  and  he  left  Grattan's  hous6  about  twdvein  the  day  ;  they  vf^Xlaed, 
to  their  carriage,  which  was  at  Enniskerry  ;  he  asked  Neilson  what  had 
passed  between  Grattan  and  him^     Neilson  evaded  the  question,  but  said 
generally,  that  he  had  gone  down  to  Grattan  to  ask  him  whether  he  would 
come  forward,  and  that  he  had  sworn  him.     That  Grattan  had  promised 
to  meet  him  in  Dublin .  before  the  next  Tuesday,     He  left  Dublin  thit 
evening,  and  returned  to  Belfast. 

**  (2.  You  have  said  that  you  were  introduced  to  Mr.  Grattan  by  Sa- 
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nuiel  Neilson^  at  his  house  at  Tlnnehipch^  in  April  last.  Recollefl  )four. 

self,  and  say  whether  you  can  speak  with  certainty  as  to  that  faf^  ? 

*•  A.  I  certainly  can.  About  the  28th  of  April  last  I  went  to  Mr, 
Grattan's  house^  at  Tinnehinch,  with  Samuel  Ncilson  ;  on  going  into  the 
house  we  were  shewn  into  the  library.  Neiison  introduced  me  td  Mr.' 
Grattan,  and  I  soon  after  walked  out,  and  left  them  alone  for  full  half  an 
hoar.     I  saw  a  printed  constitution  of  the  United  Irishmeip  in  the  room. 

"  2.  Can  you  say  that  Mr.  Grattan  knew  it  to  be.  the  constitution  of 
United  Irishmen  ?  .        ' 

"  A,  I  can,  for  he  asked  me  some  questions  about  it.  He  asked  me 
alsd  a  varkcy  of  questions  about  the  state  of  the  North.  When  wewertf 
going  away  I  heard  Mr.  Grattan  tell  Neilsony  that  he  would  be  in  towii 
on  or  before  the  Tuesday  foUowiug ;  and  I  understood  Netlsoh  th^t  Mr« 
Grattan  had  vi^it^d  him  in  prison^  and  on  our  return  to  town,  Neilsoti 
told  me  that  he  had  sworn  Mr.  Grattan ;  Neiison  aiid  I  breakfasted  .^t 
ox>rning  at  the  country  house  of  Sweetman^  who  was  then  in  prisop^  and 
went  from  thence  to  Mr.  Grattan's  in  Sweetman's  carriage."   ,  -      , 

One  part  of  Hughes's  evidence  is  cbntradifted  by  another  of  tlie 
tnitors,  Nei/s(>»y  who  says,  that  he  •*  never  Aid  swear  Mr.  Grattan* 
nor  h^d  he  ever  said  that  he  swore  him  ;^'  but  he  admits  that  he  had  had 
two  interviews  with  Mr.  Grattan,  at  Tinnehinch,  in  April,  1798,* 
and  that  he  **  either  shewed  Mr.  Grattan  the.  last  constitution  of  the 
Society  of  United  Irishnien,  or  explained  it  to  him,  a?ul  pressed  Aim 
h  come  Jhrward.**  .       . 

It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  Mr.  Grattan  has  rtever,  to  our 
knowledge,  from  that  time  to  the. present  moment,  conrradifled  the 
testimony  of  either  of  these  men.  Yet  the  charge  which  that  testi- 
mony involved,  was  nothing  less  than  misprision  of  treason!  /  /-^ 
Mr.  Carr  gives  f/«  qUarto  pages  of  extra(3s  from  the  speeches  of  this 
first  of  politicians  'y  and  in  the  next  chapter  are  six  pages  of  e)ctra£ls 
from  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Curran.  * 

In  his  *^  general  remarks^*  alluding  to  the  celebration  of  the  Revo-> 

hition  in  Dublin,  on  the  4th  of  November,  our  author  says : 

« 

*'  This  annual  commemoration,  which  I  have  described,  ought,  in  my 
bumble  opinion,  to  be  discontinued  ;  the  tendency  of  it  is  to  remind  two. 
thirds  (three.fifths}  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  whom  it  is  the  pro*, 
fessed  objeA  of  Government  to  conciliate  and  attach,  that  that  day  was 
a  day  of  humiliation  to  them  ;  and  to  make  the  subject  as  painfully  intel- 
ligible as  possible,  the  bands  of  the  different  regiments  which  assist  in 
ffliiitary  ^a  at  this  ^^^/oAf  ceremony,  play  the  following  tunes — ^  The 
Prot^tant  Boys  have  carried  the  Day  \  Croppies  lie  d6wn  i  and  the  Boyne 
Waifjr/  " 

We  aie  ra Acr  surprized  that  Mr.  Carres  liberality,  and  his  tender- 
ness for  the  feelings  of  the  Romanists^  does  nor  extend  a  little  farther, 
and  le^id  him  to  propose  the  abolition  of  sui^dry  oaths,  which  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  and  all  the  Whigs  now  in  o$ce,  must  have  taken,  ex-* 
pressi?^  of  abhQrrence  of  the  impious  and  idolatrous  tenets  of  the 
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jChdfch  of  Rome ;  and  also  the  erasure  from  our  Liturgy,  of  9  cerr 
tain  Oj^mf/vf 'service,  read  on  ihc^iA  of  November. 

"We  Iiave  delivered  our  sentiments  with  becoming  freedom  on  thi« 
jbook ;  which  a  regard  for  truth  compels  us  to  say,  is  infiniceiy  the 
^orst  prpduftion  of  Mr.  Carr's  pen,  whether  the  matter  or  the  manner 
of  It  be  considered.  Though  we  hai^c  pointed  out  many  objedlion- 
able  statements,  and  many  untenable  positions*  we  have  by  no  means 
extradled  all  the  passages  which  are  liable  to  censure*  Instead  of 
giving  scope  to  his  own  good  sense,  and  offering  his  own  observation?, 
the  author  has  evidently,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  been  Fed  away  by  the 
information  of  thos^  to  whom  he  had  letters  of  introduflion,  and  who 
Uve  artfully  contrived  to  make  him  the  channel  for  the  conveyance  of 
th«ir  principles  and  opinions  to  the  public.  This  has  been  the  cause 
6f  much  disappointment  to  us,  who,  having  derived  great  pleasure 
^rdfn  the  former  pubKcations  of  Mr.  Carr,  promised  ourselves^  if  not 
equal,  at  least  considerable,  satisfaction  frott)  his  ^'Stranger  in  Ire- 
land i*^  a  title  which  is,  in  many  respe£ts,  particularly  appropriate  to 
ihe  book.  The  style,  too,  is  slovenly,  and  the  language  incorredt.-r' 
Several  instances  of  tliese  defe£)^  we  have  marked  in  transcribing  the 
(quotations ;  and  the  following,  in  addition,  will  scfEce  to  justify  the 
\charge.  **  Provided  that  Monarch  wonldhavi  permitted  them  iohav^ 
ieen  (to  be)  governed,"  &c.  page  309.  "  The  woods  of  Ireland 
once  abounded  with  wolves,  which  were  bunted  by  a  peculiar  breed 
of  dogs,  now  nearly  extindt,  called  afttr  their  own  tfomes"  pa^e 
312/  He  means  to  saV,  called  after  the  names  of  the  wolves,  that  iS| 
wolf'^ogs :  and  not  after  their  own  names.  *^  I  much  regretted  that 
iny  time  would  not  admit  of  my  visiting  Castle  Forbes,  to  pay  my 
respects  to  Lady  Granard,  another  daughter  of  tlie  Countess  of 
Moira,  of  (to)  whom,  as  well  as  of  (to)  her  Lord,  report  awakcnol 
the  strongest  desire  of  the  honour  of  being  personally  known  to  themi 
page  436.  The  two  last  words  should  be  omitted  ;  but  the  construc- 
tion of  the  whole  sentence,  besides  the  violations  of  grarhmar  which 
we  have  notioed,  is  extremely  aukward.  We  had  marked  several 
Olber  passages,  but  these  are  sufficients 

'  ^We  hope  the  next  lime  to  meet  Mr.  Carr  on  ground  more  favoi|r<* 
abfo  fbr  the  display  of  those  talents,  and  of  those  attainments,  with 
iNrbich  Nature  and  education  have  so  bounteously  endued  himr. 

I  '  '  ■  , 

■  ■IT  ill    I  iM^i  ■fc'fciiii.iniim  ,iii(i  yijiiiii  .iii-rmwiiBinn  ii»|i  i.nri  {W\  uwwuv  iii'ii   - 

Remarks  an  the  Hushandnf  and  Inui^nal  Commerce  of  Bengal,  o^^^' 
Pp.  206.  5s.  6d.  Calcutta  printed  \  London  reprintedi^  Bkicks 
and  Parry.  '  1806. 

It  HE  growing  Importance  of  our  Eistefn  Colotfies,  iri»»«!g 
frotn  their  increasea  extent  of  ferritofy,  ahd  consequently  of  J)t(rf«^j^» 
it  wett  as  from  the  present  trfisett W  $t^eJ  6f  Euroffcf,  ftni^tt^ztiW^ 
Ecation  wliich  tbroyvs  a  light  on  theft  mteinal  economy  and  resources, 

partjcubrly 
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particolarlv  interBSting.  It  wat  with  gfeat  pleasure^  then,  that  we 
opened  this  book  to  peruss  accounts,  nor  (^  military  iriumf^j,  and 
of  conquered  couniries,  but  of  the  progress  of  ihox  arts  wbicU  lent 
lo  civilize  and  to  nourish  man— of  the  stale  of  agriculture,  and  oF 
,  commerce,  in  a  country  conraining  twemy-fivc  millions  bf  inhabilincs, 
and  looking  to  the  Briiish  Throne  for  protedlion  and  ciicoDfagemcnt. ' 
These  "  Remarks"  are  divided  into  Six  Chaptftrt,  which  treat 
of  the  general  A$pe£t  of  Bengal — its  Climate,  Soil,  and  Inhabitant! 
—Population — Husbandry — Tenures  of  Qccu pants— Property  to  tht 
Soil^Rcucs  and  Duties — Tenures  of  Free  Lands  liable  for  Revenue 
-rProfitsof  Husbandry — Internal  Commerce — Grain,  Piece  Goo^ 
Sahpetre,  and  other  t>bje£ls  of  exportation. 

In  the  Chapter  on  Population,  (he  auilkOjr  enters  into  calculaiiops, 
the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal  amount  to  about 
twenty-five  millions.  At  the  close  of  it  lie  makes  the  following  r*> 
devious : 

"  Tlie  desultory  speculations  in  which  we  have  now  indulged,  cannot 
avail  to  determine  accurately  the  population  of  these  provinces  j  but  they 
tender  it  not  improbable  that  it  has  been  hitherto  under.rated.  tTndoubt:. 
ediy  it  is  adequate  to  undertake  greater  tillage  and  more  numerous  and  exi 
tensive  manufa^ures  than  now  employ  the  labour  of  the  Asiatic  sabjeft* 
of  GrcMt  Britain  }  but  wanting  a  vent  for  a  greater  produce,  they  hare  no 
inducement  for  greater  exertion  of  industry.  If  more  produce  were  ob> 
tained,  while  no  markets  were  open  for  thediigosal  of  it,  diligence  woulil 
he  unrewarded.  The  necessaries  of  life  are  cheap,  the  lUode  of  living  sim* 
pie;  and,  though  the  price  of  labour  be  low,  a  subsistence  may  he  eanxd 
without  the  uninterrupted  application  of  industry.  Often  idle,  the  peal 
cant  ,and  manuiaAurer  may  tievertheless  subsist.  A  few  individuals  niight 
acquire  wealth  by  peculiar  exertion ;  but  the  nation  at  large  can  use  no 
awre  labour  than  tne  deaiand  of  the  market  is  found  to  encourage  *,  If 
industry  be  rouzed,  the  present  population  is  sufficient  to  bring  into  tilligfe 
the  whole  trf'  the  waste  lands  of  Bengal  and  Bihar;  and,  in  mos't  distrifti, 
improvement  may  be  expected,  whenever  new  channels  of  trade  are  Opened 
to  take  off  more  or  new  produce.  Of  this  we  are  convinced  :  aware, 
however,  that  the  culture  does  require  considerable  labour ;  for.  In  tht 
coi^raon  husbandry,  the  land  yields  several  crops  within  the  year.  Bilt 
needing  no  manure,  except  for  sortie  articles  (and  manured  for  these  with* 
out  labflor  or  expcnoc),  the  same  quantity  of  land  should  employ  &wex 
bands  iit  Bengal  than  in  England,  since  the  bbours  of  the  husfaatidmaa 
loilei  leM  interruption  from   the  inclemetKy  of  seasons  t.     The  im 

provementfi 


*  "This  was  the  case  in  Fi^iice Shortly^ preceding  the Ren)luti<iui  wd 
perhapt  in  pan  accelerated  that  catastrophe. 

i-  */ It  bM  been  estimated,  that  there  are  40,000,000  of  cultivated  acres 

ia  Great  Britain,  probahly  kicludin^  meadows.     If  this  computation  be 

MMfuraM^  two.tUtds  of  the  area  orGreat  Britain  are  produ^ive.     We 

^twmc  OQCtluid  ool/  of  bengal  and  fiiluu  to  be  tiUe^  bat  this  i«  ex. 
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{rovem«nfs,  which  are  to  be  expeAed  from  a  better  and  more  diltgent 
aftbandry^  mzy  be  appreciated  after  reviewing  the  present  system  of  agri^ 
jfulttirt/* 

The  system  of  husbandry  pursued  in  Bengal  is  next  explained ;  and 
'  It  appears  to  be  susceptible  of  very  great  improvenient,  for,  at  present, 
it  is  wonderfully  defe6tlve  ;  not  only  in  the  moc/e  of  cultivating  the 
land,  but  even  in  the  instruments  employed  for  the  purpose,  which 
must,  as  it. seems  to  us,  at  once  increase  labour,  and  diminish  produce. 
We  are  surprized  that  the  East  India  Con^pany,  who  arc  the  charteM 
f9verelgm  of  the  country^  have  not  supplied  a  remedy  to  this  eviL— 
The  want  of  money  is  seated  by  the  auihoras  the  cause  of  it, 

•        •  •  ' 

''  In  agriculture  particularly,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  prosperity  of 
a  country,  the  want  of  pecuniary  funds  is  a  bar  to  all  improvement.— 
While,  on  the  contrary,  the  employment  of  money  in  agriculture  would 
introduce  large  farms,  and  from  these  would  flow  every  improvement  that 
is  wanted  in  husbandry ;  and  such  improvements  must  naturally  extend 
^om  agriculture  into  every  branch  of  arts  and  commerce.  Without 
Oipital  and  enterprize,  improvement  can  never  be  obtained.  Precept  will 
never  inculcate  a  better  husbandry  on  the  humble,  unenlightened  peasant. 
It  could  not,  without  example,  universally  persuade  a  wealthier  and 
better  informed  class.  Positive  institutions  would  be  of  as  little  avail. 
The  legislator  cannot  direft  the  judgment  of  his  subjefts  ;  his  business 
is  only  to  be  careful,  lest  his  regulations  disturb  them  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  true  interests.  ^ 

*'  In  Bengal,  where,  the  revenue  of  the  state  has  had  the  form  of  land- 
rent,  the  manageipent  of  the  public  finances  has  a  more  immediate  influence 
«n  agriculture  than  any  other  part  of  the  administration.  The  system,  which 
Jias  been  adopted,  of  withdrawing  from  diredl  interference  with  the  occupants, 
♦ind  leaving  them  to  rent  their  fields  from  landlords,  will  contribute  to  correft 
the  abuses  and  evils  which  had  formerly  rendered  the  situation  of  the  cul- 
tivator precarious.  But  not  having  yet  produced  its  full  efFe6l,  there  is 
•till  occasion  to  review  the  system  of  finances,  under  which  abuses  had 
crown,  and  had  placed  the  occupant  in  a  precarious  situation,  as  truly 
/discouraging  to  agriculture  as  any  circumstance  yet  noticed ;  for,  with- 
Otit  an  ascertained  interest  in  the  land  for  a  siffiicient  term  of  years,  ^o 
person  can  have  an  ipdycempnt  to  venture  his  capital  in  husbandry." 

•  This  last  observation  is  particularly  justj  and  we  are  sorry  to  sec 
th^t  a  truth  so  obvious^  in  itself,  and  so  important  in  the  results  to  be 
deduced  from  it,  should  be  treated  with  so  much  ncglc6t,  even  in 
'England  :  where  great  landed  proprietors,  in  too  many  places,  refuse  to 
grant  leases4o  their  tenants  ;  by  which  meaus,  they  are  sure  to  obtgip 

« 

•   ^elusive  of  p^isturage  and  lavs  or  fallows.     In  England,  it  should  seeflJ, 

there  are  four  acres  of  arable  aad  meadow  land  for  every  inhabitant ;  in 

Bengal,  little  more  than  one  acre  of  tilled  ground  for  tvtty  person.  The 

p^sent  population,  then,  is  fully>adeqnate  to  the  cultiyation  of  all  land 

jha^  is  now  waste,**  \  i   ' 
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Jen  rem  far  their  farms,  and  the  land  cannot  be  properly  cukiva 
oecause  no  tenant  in  his  senses  will  expend  money  in  improven 

when  he  is  liable  to  be  turned  out  before  he  can  reap  the  advaniag 
It.  This  is  an  evil  of  a  tnost  serious  nature  ;  on'giiiacing  in  a  di 
cable  desire  of  retaining  a  despotic  authority,  alike  injurious  to 
who  exercises,  and  to  him  who  is  the  objcfl  of  it. 
■■  In  the  fourth,  chapter,  the  different  species  of  tenure  and  of  q 
pancy  are  explaiiied.  But  it^appears  to  be  a  subjei^  not  very  clt 
understooi].  The  tenant  generally  pays  his  rent  m  kinii,  the  ami 
varying  from  one-lhitd,  id  one-half,  of  the  produce  of  the  1 
Among  the  produiflionsof  (he  soil  of  Bengal,  which  are  obje£ 
{Commerce,  arc  su^ar',  tobacco,  silk,  cotton,  indigo,  and  opium, 
the  culture  of  the  latter,  which  is  slated  not  (o  be  a  very  profil 
crop,  -we  have  the  following  account. 

"  Opium,  it  is  well  known,  has  been  monopolised  by  Covcmnieni 
II  provided  in  the  [>tavinces  of  Bihar  And  Benares,  and  sold  in  Calcutt 
public  sale.  For  inaay  reasons  this  monopoly  seems  less  exceptioi 
than  any  other.  It  is  doubtless  a  rational  objeA  of  policy  to  discou 
[he  internal  consumption  of  a  drag,  which  ia  so  highly  pernicious  * 
emptoyed  for  intoxication.  It  must  jiot,'  however,' be  cotlceaied,  thi 
thee&fl  of  the  monopoly,  Bihar  has  lost  the  market  of  the  western  c 
tries,  which  formerly  were  thence  (applied,  but  which  now  raise  as  t 
as  ia  consumed  within  their  limits,  and  even  fyrnish  some  opinin  tt 
British  provinces.  Nevertheless,  if  the  first  gi-ower  receive,  from 
monopolist,  as  equitable  payment  ?s  the  competition  of  free  trade  ( 
afford  him,  the  monopoly  cannot  be  deemed  a  poblic  injury ;'  it 
takes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  what  otherwise  would  afibrd  gaiu 
ftw  intermediate  traders.  ■■'■'_ 

"  When  the  drug  was  provided  by  coniraA,  the  price  paid, to  the 
grower  was  regulated  by  the  contraft  made  With  Government.'  The 
traflor  gave  advagces  to  such  peasants  as  were  desirous  of  nndertaklnj 
pulture,  and  received  the  -raw  juice  of  poppy  at  the  rates  fixed  bj 
contra^.  On  a  medium  of  these  rates,  adverting  to  the  quantity  n 
ipay  be  estimated  on  e^ch,  the  raw  opium  appears  to  have  bednboug! 
the  price  of  one  rupiya  for  ten  sixteenths  of^a  ser,  or  for  ore  pound  a 
quarter  nearly.' 

"  A  learned  and  very  ingenioas  inquirer  estimated  the  produce  of 
acre  at  sixty  pounds  of  opium  ;  but  we  think  he  roust  have  been  misle 
the  result  of  trials  on  very  fertile  land  in  a  fortunate  season.  Suefa  it 
mation  as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  has  led  us  to  estimate  little  i 
fhan  four  sets  or  eight  pounds  of  opium  from  a  bigha  reduced  to  the  i 
dard  of  four  cubits  of  the  pole,  or  forty  yards  to  the  rope  i  and  the  c 
vator  also  reaps  about  seven  sers  of  seed,  which  may  bring  eight  ana 
lold  for  food,  or  for  the  oil  that  may  be  expressed  from  it. 

"  This  produce,  from  a  plant  which  requires  a  good  soil  well  mani 
is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  prodnftion  of  similar  soils  whereon  othei 
Ifiable  |:daots  are  raised.  At-the  same  time  it  nequires  more  laho\ii 
attention;  and,  in  fail,  that  it  is  less  paofiiable  is  apparent  from  the 
cusutaac?  pf  the  jteasacu  not  a^iili'm'itg  this  culture^  except  in  s 
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sleir^itioiii  wbick  are  pecolUiiy  IiTotinible  to  it.  In  other  plaees  tlief 
either  engage  with  relo^aAce,  or  from  motives  very  ditereni  from  that 
of  the  expedition  of  profit. 

^'  Many  cultivators  obtain  from  the  same  land  a  crop  of  pot- herbs,  oi 
aome  other  earfy  produce,  before  the  season  of  sawing  the  poppy.  It  is 
reckoned  a  bad  pradice  :  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  the  labour  of  the  cul* 
ture  is  not  diminished  by  having  taken  an  early  crop.  Xde  land  must  in 
either  method  be  thoroughly  broken  and  pulverised,  for  which  purpose  it 
miist  be  ploughett  twelve  or  fifteen  times  ;  this  work  is  succeeded  by  that 
©f  disposing  the  field  for  irrigation  :  several  weediogs,  a  dressing  of  ina, 
sure,  and  frequent  watering,  employ  much  labour ;  but  the  most  tedious 
occupation  is  that  of  gathering  the  opium,  which,  for  more  than  a  fort: 
Uight',  employs  several  persons  in  making  incisions  in  each  capsule  in  tW 
circning  and  scraping  off  the  exuded  juice  in  the  morning.  If  the  greater 
labour  be  considered,  the  produce  of  a  bigha  of  poppy,  reckoned  at  sevM 
lupiyas  eight  anas,  is  not  more  adt'antageous  than  the  cultivation  of  corn: 
even  computed  at 'sixteen  rupiyas,  according  to  the  estiniatc  of  produce 
above  quoted,  still  it  is  less  profitable  than  sugar-cane  and  ihuTberry. 

**  JButj  in  the  culture  of  opium,  there  are  circumstances  which  raayj 
ind  whichy  in  some  places,  adlually  do,  render  it  alluring.  In  estimate 
ing  the  mediugi  produce,  we  adverted  to  the  accidents  of  season,  to  which 
t/)is  delicate  plant  is  particularly  liable  from  inserts,  wind,  hail,  or  un- 
seasoxuihle  rain.  The  product  seldom  squares  >vith  the  true  average,  but 
oommonljr  runs  in  extremes :  while  one  cultivator  is  disappoiiued,  aiio- 
ther  reaps  immense  gain ;  one  season  does  not  pay  the  labour  of  the  cuU 
fore,  another,  jjeculiarly  fortunate,  enriches  all  the  cultivators.  This 
circumstance  is  well  suited  to  allure  man,  ever  confidetrt  of  p(^fsonal  good 
jFortune..  '. 

*•  The  preparation  of  the  raw  opiun)  is' under  the  immediate  srfperlA, 

tendeace  oi  the  agent  or  of  the  contra^or.     It  consists  in  evaporating,  hjr 

e9(;posure  to  the  sun*  the  watery  particles,  which  are  replaced  by  oil  of 

,  poppy-seed,  to  prevent  the.  drying  of  the  resin.     The  opium  is  then  for^. 

^cd  into  cakes,  and  covered  with  the  petals  of  the  poppy  ;  and,  when  suf. 

£ciestly  dried,  it  is  packed  in  cHests,  with  fragments  of  the  capstf{es  Rob 

.which  poppy «seeds  have  been  thrashed  out. 

ff  Thi§  preparation,  though  simple,  requires  expert  workihen  able  fo 
4ete^  the  many  adulterations  which  arepraftlsed  on  the  fatv  juice,  TKe 
adulteration  of  prepared  opium  xs  yet  more  difficult  to  disc()vet.  tt  tt^k 
pfitn  supposf^d  to  be  commonly  vitiated  with  art  extraA  from  t}K  leaves 
fpi  atalk  of  the  poppy,  and  v/ith  gum  of  the  mimosa  ;  other  foreign  adr 
.,inixtiv€|8  have  been  conjeflured,  such  as  cow-dun^;,  gums,  and  resins;  6f 
various  (sprtej^^nd  parched  rice. 

<'*  The  facility  of  adulterating  opium,  and  t;he  consequent  necessity  6| 
precautions  against  such  frauds,  are  circQmstances  which  would  justi/y 
the  monopoly,  wepe  it  even  objedionable  onoth^r  considerations.-  lA^ 
^ree  comoieicei  the  quality  might  probably  be  more  debased  to  the  itfjarjr 
^f  the  exi^t.trade.'\ 
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»il1  toon  be  redoced  to  do  from  necesstl^,  what  justice  and  sound  pov 
Iky  sliould  lead  ihcm  to  do ;  that  is  to  give  ^  decided  preference  la 
yai  own  colonies  o»er  all  foreign  itaies,  whether  belligeiem  or  nta-' 
lal ;  and  to  open,  by  that  means,  new  markets  for  the  coD^Uiiipfioii 
Df  our  manufai^ures.  'What  is  said  on  the  subjei^  of  loUacco  is  Io<» 
important  to  be  omitted  here. 

"  llioagh  it  require  an  excellent  soil,  tobacco  might  be  produced  in 
:he  greatest  abuiidance  to  supply  the  consumptitm  of  Europe.  Raised 
:heapiy,  it  would  yield  a  con^iiierable  profit  to  the  exporter  upon  mode. 
ite  &cight.  Small  experiments  have  been  made.  Of  their  soccest  w^ 
ire  not  accurately  informed  ;  but  we  hare  reason  to  suppose,  that  tbe  (o.- 
>Bcco  of  Bengal  was  not  of  the  quality  or  had  not  the  preparation  which 
ire  desired  by  the  European  cossuioer.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that,' 
mder  the  immediate  direction  of  persons  sufficiently  acquainted  With  the 
[uality  that  is  preferred  in  foreign  markets,  tobacco  might  ht:  raikd  to 
nit  them  at  no  greater  expence  than  in  the  present  management :  and,  if 
I  were  provided  purposely  for  exportation,  it  would  be  inresied  with  W 
est  advance  on  the  original  cost,  than  it  can  have  been  yet  procured  A  a- 
na^et  remote  from  the  place  of  growth,  after  passing  ihroiigh  the  hand* 
>f  intermediate  dealen,  who  trade  on  small  capitals,  and  who,  therefore, 
eed  large  profits. 

"  Tobacco  might  be  shipped  at  the  rate  of  three  current  rntMyas' and  K 
ulf,  or  (tnClnding  every  charge  for  duties  and  agency  in  Calcutta)  at 
tat  than  four  current  rupiyas  for  a  man.  The  best  tobacco  bears  a  greater 
mt  arbitary  value  j  the  worst,  on  the  contrary,  costs  much  leis ;  we 
ike  the  uBOal  price  of  a  middle  sort,  and  sup^se  that  it  can  be  shipped 
t  that  rate,  and  that  it  could  support  a  competition  with  ibe  ordinary 
indt  imported  into  England  from  North  America. 
'  One  ion>  or  «7   mans,  at  four  Ct.  Rs.  per  roan,  loS 

Gt.  Rs.  .  ,  .  ,  .  £ia  i6    <j 

*  Interest  and  inaa#ance,  at  fifteen  pet  centum  w      '  i  it    $ 

'  Freight  payable  in  England,  at  six  pounds  sterling  6    O    o 

/iS     8    6 


'  SoM  at  thirty  shitHngs  per  cwt,  exclusire  of 
eostoms  and  excise  -        -    -  £iE  '  o    o 

'  Charges  (^  merchandise,  Sec.  at  reckoned  by 
diell>dta  Compaiy  rni  other  goAdsj  at  thru 
percent^  .  *  .  o  14    9        - 

'■ .,-'1 J    ^ 

Wit        -   ^  ,  -  .  -  £9  16  ^ 

**  If  freight  mst  be  paid  it  1  j/.  per  ton,  a  Iocs  would  be  snstabinli 
nless  the  tobacco  c^I  tix  best  sorn  that  are  nnponed  from  America." 

H  thsniiiftion  of  Efaig^i  from  i jl.  10  61  be  pra£kicable,  and  taeti 
dVMMget  yfvM  ranyi  from  it  b  ara  here  stated,  'n  rcspsA  of  so 
)aey<£i«^  iik&of  a^HSofniicidej  no(M  adopt  tbcn 
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mtsrts  for  its  rcdoflion  ?  Sugar,  too,  may  be  cultivated  in  Bengal,  to 
a  stiH  greater  extent;,  bgt  it  latx>urs  under  the  same  disadvantage,  in. 
re9pe^  to  the  expence  of  importation.     In  respetSl  of  this  article,  in-   : 
deed,  more  may  l>e  said,  on  the  .ground  of  policy,  as  the  importation  of 
it  wcold  interfere  with  the  staple  product  of  our  West  India  islands. 
Still  it  is  a  matter  deserving  the  most  serious  consideration. 

•  **  From  Bedares  tQ  Rengpj^r,  from  the  borders  of  As  am  to  those  of 
^at8c,  there  it  scarcely  a  distri^  in  Bengal  or  its  dependent  provinces 
trheretn  the  sugar.cane  does  not  flourish.     It  thrives  most  especially^ in. 
the  provinces  of  Benares,    3ihar,    Rengpur^    Birhhiim,    Birbwanj    and 
Midnipur ;  it  is  successfully  cultivated  in  all,  and  there  seem  to  be  no^ 
•thef  bounds  to  the  possible  produd^ion  of  sugar  in  Bengal,  than  the  liinitfr' 
of  the  deoKind  and  consequent  vend  of  it.     The  growth  for  honie«coo<r 
somplion  and  for  the  inland  trade  is  vast,  and  it  only  needs  encourage- 
Qient  to  equal  the  demand  of  Europe  also. 

'*  It  is  cheaply  produced  and  frugally  manufaAured,     Raw  sugar,  pre*. 
pared  in  a  mode  peculiar  to  India,  but  analogous  to  the  pro<;|pss  of  making 
iBUACOvado,  costs  less  thai)  five  shillings  sterling  per  cwt.     An  equ^l. 
^uaotity  of  jnuscovado  sugar  might  be  here  made  at  little  more  than  this. 
Qost ;  whereas,  in  the  British  West  Indie,s  it  cannot  be  afforded  for  six. 
times  that  price.     So  great  a  disproportion  will  cease  to  appear  surprising!. 
wlsen  the  relative  circumstances  of  the  two-countries  shall  have  been  duly 
freight  and  impartially  considered.     Agriculture  is  here  conduced,  with 
most  frugal  simplicity.     The  necessaries  of  life  are  cheaper  in  India  than 
in  At\X  o^her  commercial  country,  and  cheaper  in  Bengal  than  in  any  other; 
province  of  India.     The  simplest  diet^and  most  scanty  clothing,  suffice  tpi 
^e  pe^nt,  and  the  price  of  labour  is  consequently  low*     £vqry  ioiple-. 
ment  used  in  tillage  is  proportionably  cheap^  and  cattle  are  neither  dear 
to  the  purchaser  nor  expensive  to  the  owner.     The  preparatipi). of  sugar  '» 
equally  siu^le  and  devoid  of  expense.     The  manufadlure  is  unincumbei^d 
with  coftly  works^    His  dwelling  is  a  straw  hut ;  bis  machinery  and 
utensils  consist  of  a  miUi  cpnstru^ed  on  the  simplest  plan,  and  a  fen^ 
earthen  pots.     In  short  he  requires  little  capital,  and  is^fully  rewarded 
ivith  an  inconsiderable  advance  on  the  first  value  of  the  cane. 

^*  The  same  advantages  do  not  exist  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  worthy 
of  observation,  that  the  labour  of  the  negp  const  it  Qtes  more  than  cbreew^ 
fifths  of  the  cost  of  sugar  in  Jamaica.  So  that,  if  the  West  Indian  planter 
were  even  able  to  substitute  straw  huts  for  his  expensive  buildingsi  o' 
simple  implements  and  earthen  vessels  for  his  intricate  .machinery  afnd 
costly  apparatus,  ^till  the  price  of  labour  would  be  an  rnsupeji;abk''h^  ^^ 
^  successful  competitioii.  Independently  of  calculation  and  comparison^ 
it  is  obfious,  that  the  labour  ot  a  slave  must  be  much  dearer  than  that  of 
$.  freeman^  since  the  original  purchase  will  always ,  form  a  heavy  charge* 
from  which  hired  labour  is  exempt.  Moreover,  the  West  Indian  slave 
has  no  incentive  for  exertion ;  nor  can  he  be  roused  to  it,  by  the  smart  of  . 
recent  chastisement  or  the  diead  of  impending  punishment. 

**  Slavery,  indeed,  is  not  known  in  Bengal.     Throughout  soojedis-    , 

tri6ts^  the  labours  of  hnisbandry  are  ei^ecuted.  chiefly  by  bond.afrVaots* 

In  certain  provinces,  the  {joughmen  are  mostly  slaves  of  ^the.  peasants  fine 

whcnn  they  labour;  ^utj  treated  by. (heir  ipast^rs  mor?  l^e  h(?re<U<»9 

.    "        .  a^rvants, 


Remarks  on  tht  Huslmdry  and  Cdmnurce  of  Bengal,  •* 

•^.?"^  tl^V'^*,"*"^'**'?^  Wnds,  than  like  pufchased.slaves,  they  laboar 
with  cheerful  diligence  and  unforced  zeal.  ^ 

„f '/fc  ^"  *!r  *'^*'^'''  u^'^^u-  ^««*-''°W«"  hare  a  claim  to  the  servitwhs' 
rf  thousands  among  the  inhab.taots  of  their  wutes.  This  claim.  *S 
«  seldom  enjorced,  and  wh.ch  m  many  instances  is  become  wholly  cbjo! 
lete.  IS  founded  on  some  traditional  rights  acquired  many  generations  ^Z. 
ma  state  of  society  different  from  the  present :  and  slS  of  tWs  df^ 
cription  do  in  faft  enjoy  every  privilege  of  a  freeman  except  IhlTnaS: 
or,  at  the  worst,  they^must  be  considered  as  villains  attached  to^ 
glebe,  rather  than  as  bondmen  labouring  for  the  sole  benefit  of .thS 
owners.  Indeed  throughout  India,  the  relation  of  master  and  slav^  a^ 
pears  to  "nipose  the  duty  of  proteftion  and  cherishment  on  the  master.  « 
moch  as  that  of  fidelity  and  obedience  on  the  sla  ve,  and^h.ir  mwui^oT 
duft  ,,  consistent  with  the  sens'e  of  soch  an  obligation ;  since  iH  marS 
m  thfother    -         •'^"'«^"*=*  *»"  **•«  °"«  ^'^^>  and  with,  zeal  and  loya^ 

"  Though  we  admit  the  faft,  that  slaves  maybe  found  in  Bengal 
among  the  labourers  in  husbandry,  yet  in  most  provinces  none  but^r 
men  are  occupied^m  the  busmess  of  agriculture.  The  price  of  their  SP 
kboar,  H-hen  paid  ,n  money,  may  be  justly  esti&ated  at  little  moretaj 

r  V  t  'T  }     \'u   '^'"-  ''^PT''^^  ^'"li°g.     In  cities  and  large  tow." 
the  hire  of^a  day-labourer  is,  indeed,  greater ;  because  provisions! re  tW 
dearer,  and  the  separation  of  the  man  from  his  family  rLders  CereaTn 
iflgs  necessary  to  their  support :  but,  even  in  the  neiglWho^d  of  ^^ 
eutta.  men  my  be  hired_for  field-labour  at  the  rate  of  two  SpiJa^^aS  i 
half  per  men«m,  which  is- equivalent  to  cwo-pence  half.penny  L  dSn  . 
Compare  thts  with  the  price  of  labour  in  the  West  tn^Cc  \, 
with  it,  the  still  cheaper'hi.  of  labour  by^^aT^^iIlrki^d?:^ 
which  IS  customary  throughout  Bengal.     The  aUowance  of  grain    m3 
made  to  strong  labourers,  cannot  be  ydued  at  more  than  oneLa,  and  dS 
mreahty  cost  the  husbandman  much  less.    The  average  would  scarce!  veT' 
eeed  a  penny  half.penny.     In  ihort,  viewed  in  evefy  waj^  S  %  sk 
times,  perhaps  ten  times,  dearer  in  the  West  Indies  than  in  Bengal." 

.  If  the  advocates  fofthe  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  should  succeed 
.n  their  attempts,  our  Indian  colonies  will,  very  soon,  be  the  S 
place  to  whicli  we  can  look,  with  any  decree  of  cer  aintv  fJi^ 
adequate  supply  of  this  useful  article  ho  J.  i.  another  arS  whiS  ' 
may  be  supplied  ,n  great  quantities,  from  Bengal;  and  our  author  ii 
rfopmionrtluuif  the  cotton-yarn  were  imported  into  .his  coumrj. 
a  considerable  redu<a,on  of  price  would  be  the  consequence.  H 
«lk  is  also  a  material  objed  of  attention  to  the  cultivators  of  thatcoun 

1h  't  r°^?/  '''""""S  'u'  ""'^^"y^  '^'^  ''^^^^''  «*■  ^vhich  form  "h- 
food  of  the  silk.worm,  -is  thus  accurately  described. 

JlIyA^  "15'"'.  ♦''I'^^'e-I^nd  k  opened  with  the  spade  in  the 
month  of  April ;  good  s«>a  is  brought,  and  enough  is  thrown  on  rhf /T^w 
toxa«e«o«ecob.t  The  grom/is  well  broken  withTZS.  TnJ 
Sr^  7^J"  implement,  which  in  form  ,esembles  a  ladS  but  ^faiS 
npphe.  the  idace  of  a  harrow.  The  mulberry  is  planted  in  Oftober  •  he 
.kp.  .«  «t  a  .pmloo«.  and  .« ttawwx  i«tt,Uok  and  c^,S fro;  t£ 
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ttm)  they  ace  contiivaally  watei<ed  untiJ^  at  the  eml  of  a  fortnight,  thejr 
begin  to  vegetate.  They  are  now  transplanted  into  the  field,  in  holes 
distant  a  span  from  each  other,  and  nearly  one  span  deep ;  four  or  ivc 
cuttings  are  placed  obliquely  in  each  hole,  which  is  then  filled  up  so  as  td 
cover  the  slips  with  a  finger  of  earth  closely  pressed  down.  So  soon  as 
the  plants  appear  in  December,  or  January,  the  field  is  weeded.  In  April, 
when  they  are  ^rown  to  the  height  of  a  cubit^  they  are  topped,  so  as  to 
leave  a  stem  on^  hand  high  ;  otherwise  it  is  thought  that  the  leaves  would 
be  bitter  and  hard,  and  th^t  the  worms  would  refuse  them.  A  hand-hoe- 
ing  ff  now  given,  and  a  fortnight  afterwards  the  leaves  are  ready  for  use. 
The  plant  is  then  cut  down  a  little  above  the  root,  and  the  silk'.worms 
are  fed  with  the  leaves ; '  the  field  is  weeded,  if  necessary,  and  another 
crop  is  obtained  in  June,  and  a  third  in  July ;  but  the  leaves  only  of  this 
last  crop  are  gathered,  without  cutting  the  stem,  because  that  operation 
at  so  late  ia  season  would,  it  is  apprehended,  injure  the  plant.  .  The  field 
is  again  weeded,  and  a  fourth  crop  is  ready  in  September :  after  gathering 
it,  the  ground  is  ploughed  four  tiilies  with  two  ploughs/and  levelled  with 
the  implement  above-mentioned.  In  November,  a  hand. hoeing  assists 
vegetation  and  accelerates  the  best  crop,  which  is  cut  in  December  ;  this 
is  followed  by  a  hand.hoeing  and  weeding,  and  is  succeeded  by  another 
crop  in  March.  The  same  course  recommences ;  and  the  field,  if  sufi- 
etently  atunded  and  laboured,  will  continue  to  be  produ^ive  during  msuty 
years." 

The  mode  of  fecfling  the  worm,  and  of  preparing  the  dik,  with 
the  expence  of  the  \vhole  course  of  management,  is  afterwards  ex-* 
plained ;  by  which  it  appears  that  the  extended  cultivation  of  this  ob* 
je&  of  commerce  would  bo  prodndlive  of  tlie  greqitest  advantages.  I  a 
support  of  the  propriety  of  allowing  the  importation  of  cotton-yarn,  the 
author  uses  the  following  forcible  arguments. 

"  To  a  government  enlightened  as  that  is,  ^by  which  British  India  is 
administered,  it  cannot  be  a  trifling  consideration  to  provide  employment 
for  the  poorest  classes.  No  public  provision  now  exists  in  these  provinces 
to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  helpless.  The  only  employment  Iq 
wh'ch-widows  and  female  orphans,  incapacitated  for  field.labour  by  sick^ 
ness  or  hf  their  rank,  can  earn  a  subsistenoe,  is  by  spinning,  and  it  is 
the^y  employment  to  which  the  fiemales  of  a  family  can  apply  thern" 
lelves  to  maintain  the  men,  if  these  be  disqualified  for  labour  by  infirmity 
01  by  any  other  cause.  To  all  it  is  a  resource,  which,  even  •  though  ic 
may  not  be  absolutely  necessary  for  their  subsistenoe,  contributes,  ^ 
least,  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  poor.  Their  distresses  are  certsinly 
grpat ;  and  among  none  greater  than  among  the  many  decayed  familial  j 
which  once  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  life.  These  are  numerous  in  India  | 
and,  whether  they  be  entitled  to  the  particular  consideration  of  govern* 
iDcnt  4>r  not,  they  have  certainly  a  claim  on  its  humanity* 

^  In  this  view,  it  appears  essenrial  to  encourage  an  occupatioci  vMdl 

is  the  sole  resoturce  of  the  helpless  poor.    That  such  encoooagsment  would 

supply  commercial  advantages  to  EngUod,  wp  chtiik  eantlK  sAso  pr<»red* 

For  t&ts  purpose^  it  might  be  sbewvi  that  cvtrowyam  ccni4  hSiWf^t^ 

if^  S4)glai4  fxodi  &ngal  Qb«ip«t  t]»ft  c^atBtuwooi^   Lane  qnam^^ 

lines 


nen  and  woaHen-yitn  are  admttted,  dfoxj  fr«,  ffom  trel^nj.  If.  t^be 
51  coiuidered  at  injurious  10  the  tn a nufafturing- intercut  of  Great. Bt it ai« 
)  permit  the  iinpoiucion  of  linen  attd  woollen- yarn,  why  discourage  that 
fcDiiqn-yirn  from  Bengal  by  a  heavy  duty,  beside*  all  the  other  liBpc> 
i^ieriti  which  we  have  io  often  occasion  to  notice  ?" 

We  confess  we  can  see  no  rcaspn  for.rhc  j;>ro1tibi[ion.  These  re- 
larks  we  stron^v  recommend  to  all  persons  who  lake  an  interest  Ja 
le  [trosperiiy  of  our  Asiatic  commerce)  as  conveying  much  useful  ia- 
irmaticMi,  and  much  wholesome  adviccr 
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;{fM  <if  theTimfli  or,  A   Diahgur  in   Vera.         8vc.     Vi.  46.      ISi  6d 
Gowet  andSnurt,  Wolvetbampton ;  Longinan  and  Co.  LondtM.  ~i8o6. 

WHEN  a  satirist  takes  np  his  pen  in  defence  of  the  thfooe  aad  the 
Xur,  to  support  their  friends,  and  to  ridicule  or  to  lash  their  enemiesi 
le  )s  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  all  who  think  that  the  altar  and  the 
hjFone  are  [be  safeguards  of  society.  The  bard,  ivhose  piodufUon  i*  t>e- 
are  bSi  has  [his  objeA  in  view  ;  and  his  eSbr[B  to  a(tain  it  are  markel 
vitb  spirit,  ability,  sense  and  genius.     In  bis  Preface  he observev: 

"  Oar  enemies  have  found  by  experience,  that  the  citadel  is  not  to  be 
:akea  by  storm.  They  have  theteiore  changed  their  mode  of  attack,  and 
)re  liow  busily  employed  in  st^^ing  its  fbundatioo.  Their  efforts  are  dl- 
ftAed  against  the  three  great  piUars  and  supports  of  our  Constitution— 
vligion,  morality,  aitd  obedience  to  the  laws ;  well  knowing  tkat,  if  these 
lall,  the  glorious  fabric  will  sooa  be  humbled  in  tlic  dust.  The  civil 
power,  armed  with  its  own  laws,  and  qaick  and  decisive  in  in  operations* 
has  nearly  driven  its  assailants  from  their  inirenchmehts.  The  more  vuU 
iierable  parts,  are  religion  and  morality.  These  are,  unfortunately,  con- 
sidered as  mere  outworks  j  at  least  they  are  certainly  less  stiiAly  guardeil' 
The  adulterer,  the  seducer  of-  female  youth,  the  drunkard,  the  sabbatii< 
breaker,  and  the  preacher  of  heresy  and  schism,  meet  with  little  or  no  re*, 
traint ;  while  the  jealous  eye  of  the  law  tracss  to  his  garret  ihe  most  in- 
significant libeiler  of  tbe  State ;  and  the  strong  arm  of  justice  soon  bring* 
him  to  condign  punishment.*'  , 

This  is  a  melancholy,  tuit,  wc  are  aerry  to  say,  a  true  piAore ;'  and 
where  the  law  is  either  ttlent  br  passive,  it  behoves  the  press  to  correA 
the  evil ;  it  is  a  powerful  instrument ;  i[  has  ovtrtutned  one  Monarchy  : 
may  it  serve  to  uphold  another  j  by  timely  censure  of  those  vices  in  the 
hi||;.be!it  {^nk^  of  socie[y,  whjch,  by  exciting  indignation  and  contenpt, 
instead  of  respefl  and  esteem,  shake  the  very  pillars  of  a  State,  destroy 
tba  ce^nent  »f  thjt  £ibriCi  and  threaten  its  entire  mifeveision !  But  it  seems 
■ftiye  orI^  fpfefil/ei  as\Afaftf  while  on  the  more  esaential  duties  of  «fi. 
pm  aiA'TMridt,  it  is  cither  passive  and  inertj  or  a^vely  gjischievous.   ■ 

"  Through 
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•  ^'  'fhritf^h  the  medium  of  thfe  press,*  and  by  the  afd  <jf  fanatical 
preachen^  ourenemies  ar^  still  endeavouring  to  loosen  the  attachment  of 
the  people  to  their  religion  and  its  ministers ;  and  very  many  of  those 
who  are  often,  erroneously,  styled  better  sort  of  people,  are,  hy  their 
licentious  manners,  artd  criminal  conformity,  unthinkingly  leagued  with 
them  in  the  closest  alliance.  Not  only  books  of  science,  Jiis tor ies,  novels, 
plays,  artd  poems,  but  even  a  treatise  on  farriery,  abound  with  snars  at 
the  Bible,  and  with  open  or  concealed  ridicule  of  its  holy  precepts  and 
doiflrines.  They  endeavour  to  discredit  both  the  Mosaical  history  of  the 
fall  of  man,'  and  the  account  of  his  redemption  by  oar  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  The  shield  of  faith  will  easily  guard  the  Christian  veteran 
against  such  attacks.  But  the  wounds  which  young  and  inexperienced 
minds  receive  from  them  are  incalculable.  From  them  they  are  supplied  with 
feady  made  witticisms  and  objections  against  Church  and  State  :  and  they 
who  werc*accustomed  to  hear  and  to  obey,  suddenly  become,  in  their 
own  esteem,  of  more  understandingjhan  their  teachers.*  A  pointed  sarcasm 
srgainst  the  Gospel,  in  the  midst  of  a  smoothly  flowing  popular  poem,  or 
a  high' wrought  novel,  'strikes  forcibly  upon  a  mind  ^hat  is  not  fixed  m 
the  ^th  :  and  often  turns  into  a  very  dijS*erent  channel  that  course  in 
which  the  religious  thoughts  had  been  accustomed  to  flow.  Indeed  it  is 
placed  tliere  for  that  express  purpose. 

**  Among  the  baleful  produ6lions  of  the  present  age,  those  of  the  spu- 
rious Pindar  hold  a  distinguished  rank.  The  gross  manner  in  which  thej 
have  ridiculed  our  beloved  Monarch,  ought  to  have  blasted  for  ever  their 
claim  to  wit.  Instead  of  that,  every  virtuous  and  loyal  man  must  refled  with 
legret,  that  thousands,  for  the  trifling  gratification  of  an  ungenerous  laugh, 
have  given,  a  wide  circulation  to  the  most  gross  scurrility  against  a  Save, 
feign,  in  whose  cause,  united  with  their  own,  a  whole  nation  is  in  arms." 

The  ^*  Dialogue  '*  is  between  the  bookseller  and  the  author;  the  for- 
mer deprecating  all  attacks  upon  books  as  hurtful  to  trade;  and  the  latter 
pointing  out  their  wicked,  or  their  mischievous  tendencies.  Peter' Pin. 
dar'r  works  are  the^first  whi^h  incur  the  severe  lash  of  our  moral  satlri»t» 

'J    BOOKSELLER. 

'^  But  why  so  captious,  since  his  lyric  strains 
Arc  heard  but  seldom — 

^'   AUTHOR. 

**  — Still  his  Terse  iremains  : 
Verse  *  that  has  pav'd  as  broad  a  way  to  tiea&on^      > 
As  Modem  i  Justice,  or  Paine's  Age  of  Reason. 
Tho'  weak  the  shafts  of"  ridicule  VMy  be 
•Gainst  Reason's  regular  artillery, 
Yet,  like  the  reed  the  wily  Indian  spit*  J 
Frpm  brake  or  bush,  it  poisons  what  it  hits* 


-n- 


*  '<  Verse  that  should  have  been  burnt  by  the  bands  of  the  common 
hangman.  +  **  By  a  modem  Philosopher.  ^ 

t  <<  The  custom  of  blowing  poisoned  darts  through  hollow  leeiU^  99^ 
somewhere  recorded  :  but  where^  memory  does  not  at  pMseni  mggcjiU 


How  i6on  ioea  TirtDc  tink  in  Ife  ettMii 

JTho  pu<kc3,  or  sees  it  Made,  a  iportU^  theim  ? 

Tcacb  men  to  laugh  at  God  «  well  as  Kings, 

To  scorn  his  laws,  and  scoff  at  sacred  things  ; 

Sopn  ihey  become,  by  large  and  rapid  itridai, 

A  horde  of  Atheisis  and  crT  Regicides.  ,  '  - 

E'en  smile  at  Vicf,  you  make  its  powers  expand* 

And  spreai^in  poisoa  ihro'  a  tinted  land. 

Thus  did  the  Nation's  favouring  smiles  infose 

Gross  injpudence  j  his  Priapeaji  Muac 

(For  raise  his  merit  tto  what  pitch  you  will 

His  was  pre.qimnence  in  writing  ill], 

Dar'd  in  low  rhymes  this  well  known  truth  to  scan, 

"  A  Monarch  ha»  the  failings  of  a  man." 

But  right  or  wrong  to  some  it  matters  not, 

Give  food  for  laughter,  and  they  care  not  what. 

"    lOOKGELLBIl. 

Has  he  not  gai^i'd  a  never-dying  name  i 

*  ''  .  "    AUTHOR..  ■  -         . 

Yes  ;  doom'd  (o  endless  infamy  and  sbame.  : 

SliH  i^ould  his  Muse,   in  lytic  strains,  I  ween. 

Have  wreath'd  lewd  lasrcls  roiind  his  brow  obcceoCf 

Had  not  brave  Gifford — bear  vile  wits  and  dreed  I  .  . 

Broke  ai  one  blow  his  goose-quill  *  and  his  bead'. 

Thus,  when  (htt  iim  oft-some  rank  spot  of  earth. 

Gives  the  gross  Phallu)  Impudicus  birth  ; 

A  Funj^us  first,  unheeded  and  unknown 

It  breeds  that  hunour  justly  tiyl'd  its  own  ;    ' 

Sudden  it  bursts — the  pointed  fragments  spread. 

And  forth  the  Phallus  rears  its  viscous  head  j 

Stronger  and  stronger  thea  its  fames  exhale, 

'Till  fcetid  Tapours  dance  upon  the  gale. 

Man  tarns  aside  j  but  flies,  on  s«nse  intent,  - 

Die  ,tn  the  vapour  and  increase  the  scent, 

'Till  some  bold  hand  shall  break  its  rancorous  cnwil. 

And  kiifdly  knock  the  pablic  nuisance  down."  , 

Ha  ring,  dismissed  this  poetaster,  he  next  attacks  our  noTel.writeni/^  ano 
ithet  djsuiftiiiaion  of  bad  principles. 

**  I  always  scorned  his  lyre^ 
Ami  aR  (hat  dribbling,  scribbling,  petty  fry, 
That  crawls  in  prose,  or  hops  in  poetry. 
Your  loYc^sick-  bards,i  your  novel-writing  miispv, 
Wlio  teaA  e'eo  babes  to  dream  of  uuptid  kisseal ' 


-hioh(«fariof  seirfcrhfl  hwehe  rinuA^  (*e¥«iyg(ioinrfiniitd ' 
,  These  iinw  evidently  ;rf»iiaB  to  th«  "'dhibbiftg  "  wlriJ!* 
ttftomikt  fitn  satinit  oi  tfat*  ig«.  FMw)|^  atnn  vtnti 
Csinte." 
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Oh !  lhey*re  a  pest,  they  fly-blow  in  the  inihd 

Each  virttiotts  thought,  and  leave  their  eggs  behind  % 

The  next  .warm  tale,  with  luscious  mischief  rife, 

Hatches  the  spawn  and  calls  it  into  life. 

Would  they,  contented  with  their  own  dull  sphere^ 

Beyond  their  line  no  longer  interfere  j 

It  might  be  bearable,  and  one  might  laugh 

To  see  their  volumes,  meagre^  cat  in  half. 

Where  stilted  sentiment  full  dress 'd  appears,  . 

Wiping,  with  either  hand,  the  tender  tears  j 

Puling  along  with  blear'd  and  blubber 'd  eye 

Till  the  last  sad  catastrophe  draw  nigh*; 

Decorous  readers  then  are  gravd  or  gay. 

As  authors  make  their  heroine  away  ; 

They  laugh  or  cry,  just  as  she  chance  to  swing 

Her  la'St,  in. hempen  or  in  silken  string. 

But  my  blood  boils  with  more  than  conmion  rage 

To  see  these  paltry  scribblers  of  the  age. 

Lard  their  lean  lines  of  sentiment  and  rant 

With  scraps  of  modern  philosophic  cant. 

E'en  horse  physicians  *,  quitting  sprain  and  splint,, 
^  Barst  from  the  stable,  and  rush  forth  in  print ; 
*  From  deep  researches  into  spavins  find 

God's  word  a  jest,  and  all  nis  Prophets  wind. 

Each  rhymer  now  a  Machiavel  must  be. 

Each  Miss,  a  critic  on  our  Liturey. 

W'hat !  must  that  fabric  our  forefathers  rear'd. 

Admired  thro*  ages  and  yet  still  rever'd,    ^ 

Fall  to  the  ground  !  because  in  tinkling  song , 

Some  poet  tells  us  the  foundation's  wrong  \ 

Must  we  no  longer,  on  the  Gospel  plan. 

Believe  God'^  jnercies  shed  on  fallen  man. 

Because  some  Misses,  scribbling  for  the  day. 

Too  proud  to  learn,  and  much  toe  proud  to  pray,     ' 

%Y  modem  candour  anjd  false  feeling  led,  ' 

May  dare  to  censure  what  they  never  readj'* 

Thbogh  we  cannot  agree  with  our  author  in  the  universalis  of  his  cen* 
8)irc  of  novels,  that  is,  in  the  extension  of  his  censure  to  all  novels,  we  intist 
Concur  with  him  in  his  charafter  of  the  generality  of  modern  prodo^ioM 
of  that  description,  the  stjk.  and  manner  of  which  he  has  very  aptly  ddi- 
ffieated. 

*'  Loud  proans  the  press  with  such  incongruence. 
Outraging  Nature,  Feeling,  Virtue,  Sense ; 


•  ♦  **  Such  books  ^  the  one  here  particvUaTly  allude4  to,  shoald'ftotte 
nade  public  without  an  antidote  to  the  poison  they  contain, .  Tlie  xetder 
^ho  may  be  desirous. of  a  more  intimate  acquaintance,  is  'therefore  i** 
^rred  to  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review  for  April,  1803,  P*g®  402»**   \      . 


V. 


With  limping  lines,  each  legging  6n  a  brotbefj 
iike  hduncls  ill-cojiplcd  tugging  at  each  othef ; 
With  prose  that  flounces  at  one  knows  not  what^ 
Like  ndgs  between  a  canter  and  a  trot ; 
Stoff  'd  full  of  mysteries  and  haif.breadth  'scapes^ 
Intrigues,  adulteries,  fornications,  ^apes. 
And  scenes  so  big^  with  giant- winder  fraught,         ^   •  • 
«  You'd  swear  the  night^mare  haH  inspired  each  thought  : 
Such  ate  the  horrors  of  each  goblin'd  tale. 
They  make  old  Rawhead  at  himself  turn  pale  *  ; 
Printers,  compositors^  and  devils  too,  . 

See,  as  they  print>  their  office  lamps  bum  blue  , 
And  hear  (for  conscience  will  be  heard  at  last). 
Groans  of  starv'd  authors  howling  in  each  blast. 
Priests  of  his  orgies  !  solely  did  you  own 
Grim.visag'd  Moloch'sGcid  of  Terror's  throne. 
In  calm  contempt  your  offspring  might  expire. 
This  hand  should  help  to  pass  them  lihro'  the  fire : 
But  since  your  wreaths,  obscenely,  will  entwine 
Not  Mcioch's  orily>  but  Priapus*  shrine  j 
Bold  indignation  shall  inspire  my  Muse, 
And  give  that  ardour,  Nature  may  refuse. 
Shame  on  the  times !  that^  each  lewd  book  should  fioa 
Access  so  easy  to  the  female  mind  t 
Books,  which  «o  far  all  decency'  exceed^ 
That  common  modesty  should  olush  to  read. 
To  ^tOp  their  progress  what  can  now  sufficie  ? 
Alas  I  not  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyes* 
Some  trusfy  ieryvant  will  to  Miss  convey 
The  hi^h- wrought  novel,  or  indecent  play ; 
Or  send  them  out,  I've  known  it  to  be  faft. 
Like  Sir  JohVi  iS'alstaff,  in  foul  linen  pack'd. 
Who  traffic  thus,  whate'er  their  bodies  be^ 
Have  minds  with  little  left,  of  chastity.  ?^ 

In  Christian  minds  such  books  as  those^  I  trust,^     . 
Kaise  no  emotion. but  supreme  disgust. 
Foes  of  the  human  race  !  ye  fiends  who  plan , 
Schemes  to  accomplish  what  your  sire  began  i. 
Debase  our  men,  the  ruin  is  begun : 
Corru|n  our  women,  and  the  work  is  done  J 
For  then  shall  burst  each  social  tie  that  binds 
The  sacred  union  of  congenial  minds ; 
While  vague  philanthro^hy  with  subtile  art, 
Suj^lants  his  country  in  each  Briton'&  heart ; 


*  *'  Q^id  mirum  ?  ubi  illis  carminibut  st^ipenS'* 
Pemittit  atras  bellua  centiceps 
Aures,  et  intorti  capillis 
£um^.itt4wA  recreantur  anqaes  ?'^ 
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llien  tiie.  kivd  orgies  of  soae  bell  -bom  sprite         '    ' 

Shall  stalk  trimn^aot  o'er  each  Christian  rite :  -        * 

ii'alse  to  qur  trust,  from  this  devoted  shore 

Sliall  fly  Religion,,  to  return  no  more. 

And  in  one  chaos  of  corruption  end 

The  Heav'n-Ugra  names- of  Christian,  Patriot,  Frifndu" 

The  danger  of  corriijjting  the  morals  of  women,  was  vtry  ably  displayed 
in  a  Semoo,  preached  by  Mr,  Norrisy  utt  Hackney,  and  reviewed  in  one 
of  our  former  volumes.  The  illuminati'  Of  Germany  reduced  the  plan  to 
pra&ice,  and  £band  it  succeed  to  the  utmost  of  their  wishes.  The 
French  philosophists  made*  great  use  of  the  women'  in  bringing  aboat  the 
Revolution ;  but  they  ware  steady  Corrupted  to  thetr  hands. 

Cfittcs  next  come  in  fon  titeir  share  of  our  satirist's  cemcire.    It  would 

'  be  a  ridiculous  aife^tiiin  of  humility  in  us,  one  of  the  chief  'objedls  of 
whose  work  it  was  to  expoie  the  scand^ous  partiality,  and  -anprincipled 
condud  of  the  critics,  of  the  A3i,y,  to  disclaim  all  pretensions  to  the  praise 
which  he  bestows  on  our  humble,^ but  weltUntended,  effbrcs.    \V)e  feel  that 

'       we  deserve  it  j  and  therefove  we  sttall  not  hesitate  either  to  extradl  the 
passage  whicli  contains  it,  or.to  subscribe  t40^  the  justice  of  bis  attacks  on 
Reviews,  some  of  whijcli  we  have  fortunately  succeeded  in  suppressing, ' 
while  we  have  the  satisfaftion  ofi  knowing  that  we  have  greatly  restrained 
the  formerlv- unbridled  profligacy  and  licentiousness  of  other^flfc 

"  Pie  J  fie !  re^tinber  how  with  rancorous'  hate 
They  laugh 'd  at,  sfieer'd  at,  slander 'd  Church  and  State  : 
Who  wrote,  fof  eitft:er,  fpr  his  country's  weal,  < 

W^s  doom'dthe  vengcanbe  of  their  wrath  to  feel : 
E'en  poets,  doftors,  lawyers,  politicians^ 
And,  eke,  the  fiddlesticks  of  poor  musicians. 
That  chanc'd  but  yearly,  in  the  courtly  mode. 
To  scrape  fn  concert  with  a  birth-day  ode, 
As  they  who  hold  the  brush  and  coloms  paint 
What  interest  leads  a  delvjl  or  a  saint ; 
As  they  whtJ  objedls  through  claude  glasses  view. 
Can  turn  to  crimson  what  in  f^{t  is  blue  ; 
E'en'  so  each'  volume  varies  in  its  hues, 
/  Just  as  your.  Critics  speiftacles.  may  chuse  ; 

Chromatic  lenses !"  that  refraft  with  ease 
And  throw  on  objefts  just  what  shade  they  please# 
The  gaping  lad  fresh  from  the  North,  ^r  South, 
Not  more  ^nisxakcs  the  gaping  Bull-and-Mouth,. . 
Than  he  who  fancies  in  their  works  to  find      . 
Aught  like  the  transcript  of  an  author's  mind.. 
Long  did  they  rule  w.ith  more  than  iron  rod^ 
While  timid  authors  trembled  at  their  nod':     '  ^ 
)  E'fn  Pindar  trpmH^^j  ^^^  th^k^  micj^iii^'Aaiil.."     ._    ...    -- - 

Should  paint  him  virtuous*,,  and  d^troy  his- trade^  ^. 

♦  '*  Pindar's  wit  receives  much  of  its  point  from  that  air  of  looseness  of 
morals  and  irreligion  which  pervades  his  pj^try ;  a^-  well-a^  from  th^t  cool 

imB^HA&nce  with  which  he  exnre&fiefi  hicdself.'* 

Tastt 


iol^lfd^nce  with  which  he  expresses  himself. 


Peeiry. 

First,  daring  w^ht,  the  British  Ciiiicrac  ' 

To  rae^iure  pens  with  tuch  ii  (Met  of  £>»  : 

Tho'  light  its  tenets,  tlio*  well  lacant  it)  zeal 
Few  heed  its  praises,  few  its  censures  feel. 
Since,   >i<nu  and  then,  an  ill-direfted  blow 
Knodis  down  a  friend  in  aiming  at  a  foe. 
But  when,  undaunted,  high  above  the  rest, 
With  Caio's  spirit,  iind  a  Briton's  breast, 
The  Anti-Jacobin  '  display'd  his  baqmers. 
How  soon  ihe  Monthly  mended  in  its  manners] 
Now  fall'n  its  crest,  now  chang'dJts  lofty  note» 
Its  utmost  elTofi  is — to  sneer, — misquote  j 
Or,-  if  it  better  serve  the  gQod  dd  md. 
Point  the  blunt  arrow  of  some  f«bler  friend, 
And  eke  its  broken  feathers  with  an  imp ; 
For  bawds  past  sinning  candcsccnd  to  pimp. 
Thus  have  I  seen  a  spider,  huge,  belay 
Her  slender  cords  across  some  narrow  way. 
Where  &iea  unnumbered  fell  beneath  hci  jaw 
To  cram  her  venom'd,   swoln,   itiSatiate  mawj 
Sut  when  some  wasp  with  bold  undaunted  wii^,    '    .' 
Burst  her  flim  web,  kA  shew'd  that  he  could  stiogi  > 
Slink  to  her  hole ;  then  just  crawl  out  and  try 
To  splice  a  cobweb  for  some  unarm'd  fly. 
Still  Orthodoxy  is  Ithuriel's  spear. 
It  makes  the  Monthly's  clover)  foot  appear; 
Name  but  a  Bishop, — strait  its  fingers  itqh 
To  give  hi*  Lawn  a  Presbyterian  twitch  : 
Each  rhyming  Deacon,  or  prose. writing  priest 
'Scapes  not  without  a  rap  or  two  at  leiut. 
Pull  on  thy  head,  poor  Analytical, 
The  Anii.Jacobin  a  Uow  let  fall ; 
Yet  safe  thy  head,  for  nature,  ever  kind, 
Crested  that  over  with  a  seven-fold  riiid  +. 
Thy  gaping  friends  no  anodyiTC  impart  J, 
But  left  thee  dying  of  a  brcjcen  heart  ^. 
■  Sick  is  the  Critical ;  sore  sick; — and  must 
With  thee  be  soon  laid  side-long  in  that  dust 


■  "  Besides  the  Anti- Jacobin  and  the  British  Critic,  there  are  «otae  other 
Reviews  and  periodical  works  decidedly  in  favftur  of  our  Comtituiion  ia 
Church  and  State  ;  and  slrenuoug  ui  the  lu^ort  of  religion  and  morality  ; 
such  a)  the  Orthodox  ChuiduBan's  Mafazine,  &c,  &c," 

+    "  EUTOtfotW." 

\  "  In  a  periodical  poUication,  of  ■  spirit  congenial  ta  the  Analytical 
Review,  it  was  made  a  miitteT  of  wonder  "  why  such  ft  Review,  supported 
by  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  learning  and  abilities,  should  gradually  de. 
clitK.''  The  above  informatton  miHt  therefore  be  peculkrl}'  gratUyltig, 
ft  it  foll7  nmsrea  afl  caiue  fat  vondcf ." 

i  "  By  which  dueate  it  dnarccd  this  life,  A.  D.  ilfoo." 
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Which*  sexton  grim.  Oblivion  o'er  each  bredst    . 
Shall  throw/  thrice  throw,  to  lay  your  spirits  to  rest." 

The  bookseller,  enraged  at  this  abuse  of  works  of  every  description,  r6« 
commends  him,  if  he  is  determined  to  satichse,  to  make  the  stage  tho 

vehicle  of  hb  satire.    Upon  which  our  author  exclaims : 

» 

—  "  What !  the  play-house  mend  us? 
From  snch'morality  good  Lord  defend  us  ? 
Cast  but  an  eye  npon  your  boasted  stage—     ^    ' 
(Who  write  for  that  will  write  lo  please  the  age. 
Will  paint  such  Women  as  most  men  desire. 
Such  glowing  Heroes  as  the  fair  admire) 
Mark  the  broad  grin  at  each  unseeAily  tale. 
Whilst  the  eye  sparkles  underneath  the  veil ;  • 

Hear  the  loud  buz  that  speaks  the  applause  of  man, 
iVfix'd  with  sly  plaudits  of  the  rufQing  fan. 
With  bursts  of  thunder  when  the  Boxes  roar, 
^  And  the  huge  fabric  trembles  lo  its  floor; 

What  is  the  obje6t'?  is  it  virtue's  cause        * 

That  always  raises  such  immense  applause  ? 

Is  it  chsistisement  on'his  impious  head 

Who  dares  to  violatb  the  marriage  bed  ? 

Or  yet  on  his  who  robs  his  Father's  bank 

To  hire  some  strumpet  of  superior  rank  J— ^ 

The  rake  is  grac'd  with  every  winning  art, 

A  polish'd  manner,  and  '  extreme  good  heart.'* 

The  husband  leads  a  moping,  churlish  life,— 

Perhaps,  wi|h  reason,  jealous  of  his  wife. 

The  spendthrift;  generous,  ever  apt  to  dole 

In  deeds  of  alms  that  very  cash  he  stole. 

The  Father  storing  thousands  every  year. 

Yet  close,  penurious,  and  amazing  queer. 

By  drawing  charaders  extremely  nice. 

With  cobweb  virtues  and  substantial  vice. 

Painting  the  husband  and  bamboozled  sire 

With  awkward  inanners  and  uncouth  attire. 

Does  not  the  Drama  rather  strive  to  make 

Favourites  of  both  the  spendthrift  and  the  rake  ? 

O !  virtuous  patterns  of  your  moral  stage ! 

O !  rare  examples  for  the  rising  age  ! 

Whence  they  may  learn  such  noodern  truths  as  these, 

Gain  easy  manners,  be  what  else  you  please : 

O I  school  for  morals  !  O !  pure  ethic  college. 

Where  modest  women  gain  inamodest  knowledge }  ' 

Where  bashful  virgins  learn  to  grow  less  nice. 

And  bronze  their  ^tur^^s  in  the  blaze  of  vice ) 

Fresh  from  the  nursery,  there  the  blushing  maid . 

May  see  the  price  *  of  prxMtitution  paid} 


"*«■>•—■ 
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*  **  Notio  mention  others,  there  is  ^  s^ene  in  the  farce  of  the  Citizen  sp 
'   truly  disgu^ng,  that  it  is  wond^ful  a  vittums  and  religious  peopk,  ahcnld 
bear  a  secofad  repetitioxi^of  it," 
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Ogled  by  bullies  and  ^t  baw^,  may  sit  '• 

Three  hoars  to  hear  obscenity  *  for]f  wit." 

..  The  notes  at  the  end  of  the;  book  exhibit  much  good  sense  and  sound 
jodgment,  on  religious  and  moral  subjeds  j  and  refledt  great  credit  on  the* 
audior,  as  a  man  and  a  Christian.  The  anecdote  respeding  the  novel  means 
adopted  tor  promoting  the  circulation  of  a  profligate  novel,  is  curious. 

-  •  'i '  Like  Sir  John  FalstafF,  in  foul  linen  packed.' 

•*  This  was  literally  the  case  with  that  quintessence  of  senatorial  wisdom 

*  the  Monk.*    The  play-bill  of  a  strolling  company  conveys  the 'following 
important  information  to  the  wives  and  daughters  in  the  neighbourhood. 

*  Theatre,  -= ,  on  Monday  will  be  presented,  the  Drama  of  the  Castle 

Spedre,  written  by  Mr,  Lewis,  M,  P.  author  of  the  celebrated  novel  of  the 
Monk,  bfc* — Celebrated  truly!  Thus  does  one  nuisance  +  pufF  off  another. 
And  hence  the  young-  ladies  ih  the  neighbourhood  not  only  go  to  see  the 
Castle  Spe6tre,  but  call  at  the  circulatii^g  library  for  the  celebrated  hovel  of 
the  Monk.     You  scarcely  enter  a  house,  where  there  are  young  women, 
but  you  see  the  most  despicable  trash,  under  the  denomination  of  a  novel, 
Ijing  upon  the  chimney-piece.     Whoever  reads  the  celebrated  novel  of  the 
Monk,  written  by  an  M.  P.  and  at  the  same  time  refleds  that  M.  P.  means 
a  Senator,  a  Counsellor,  a  Legislator  of  a  nation  which  boasts  of  possessing, 
in  its  purest  form,  that  blessed  religion  which  imperiously  forbids  all  ap- 
proaches towards  evil : — ^The  M.  P.  in  the.present  instance,  must  forcibly 
remind  him  of  the  adage  '  Monachum  non  facit  cucuUus.*  "        . 

CaHsta',  or,  a  PiShire  of  Modem  lAfe,.    A  Poem,  in  three  parts.    By  Luke 
Booker,  LL.D.     4to.     Pp.32.    2$.  6d.    Button  and  Son. 

MR.  Booker's  muse  is  honourably  enlisted  in  the  same  service  as  the 
muse  whose  moral  effusions  were  noticed  in  the  preceding^ articled.    The 
story  of  Calista  is  siipply  this.     She  becomes  the  wife  of  an  officer  who, 
compelled  to  go  on  foreign  service,  leaves  her  at  home ;  when  she  contrads 
a  love  for  dissipation,  and  becomes  a  fashionable  woman.     A  passion  for 
gaming  is  soon  contraded  5  she  loses  beyond  her  means  of  payment,  and 
her  honour  discharges  the  debt.  .Ce  nest  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute. 
The  guilty  int^course  with  her; infamous  seducer  continues;  she  is  soon 
prevailed  ^on  to  elope  with  him ;  she  quits  her  children  and  her  home ;  and 
embarks,  with  the  villain^  for  Ireland.    Overtaken  by  a  storm,  (he  vessel 
IS  dashed  on  a  rock ;  a  boat  from  the  neighbouring  shore  pushes  off  to  Its  re- 
lief ^-^-it  reaohes  the  barren  spot  on  which  the  terrified  passengers  had  landed 
for  safety ; — Calista  itiarks  its  approach,  and,  on  seeing  her  husbandspring  out 
of  it,  she  shrieks  and  plunges  into  tlie  sea.  'Her  distradted  husband  ad- 
dresses her  seducer— ^  duel  ensues  3  the  former  ifalls— and  the  latter  adds 
murder  to  the  crime  of  adultery.     Such  i^  the  stoiy,  the  basis  of  which, 
we  lament  to  say,  is  not  formed  ofjiflitious  materials.    The  examples  of 
profligate  gamesters  first  cheating,  and  afterwards  debauching,  the  wives 
(fthe^  friends  are,  unhappily,  but  too  numerous.     A  signal  instance  of 
sach  condu6k  is  to  be  found  among  the  new  -  associates  of  the  present  pre^ 

*  • 

*  "  Blasphemy  and  profane- swearing  might  be  added>  would  the  verse  j 
rimit," . 

t  "  StcoBing  Players,'* 

Q4      .  WW. 
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mler.  The  tale  is  told  witli  a  simplklty»  and  an  energy  well  suited  to  the 
subjed }  and  many  religious  and  moral  precepts  are  aptly  inUodoced.  Xbe 
ff)llowiQg  address  to  an  adultress  is  particularly  applicable  to  one  of  that  des^ 
cription  whom  we  have  bad  too  frequent  occasion  to  censure,  but  who,  eitlicr 
encour^ed  to  persevere  in  her  guilty  course  by  the  facility  with  which  she 
obtains  absolution,  or  rendered,  by  habit,  callous  to  crime,  and  its  attendant 
infamy,  boldly  stares  decency  out  of  countenance,  and  does  not  blush  to 
pjpult  in  sin.     l|b  Aier  we  say : — 

^*  Hencp  from  thy  country, — from  detested  home. 

Let  pointing  scorn  compel  thee  far  to  fly  j 
Put  not  with  gentle  peace  expe6t  to  roam  :  % 

Go,  in  some  cavern  lay  thee  down  and  die." 

We  do  not  quote,  much  less  apply,  the  concluding  lines  of  this  stanza, 
because  we  do  not  think  them  pcrtedly  compatible  with  Christian  charity  | 
and  we  advise  the  reverend  author  seriously  to  re-consider  (hem.-  After 
depidting,  in  glowing  numbers,  the  direful  consequences  of  adult^,  he 
addresses  himself  to  his  Country,  in  which,  he  laments,  that  this  horrible 
sin,  to  winch,  by  divine  authority  no  less  ^a  punishment,  than  e3[clu\siom 
from  tlie  Kingdom  of  Heavetk,  is  annexed,  has  become  extremely  prevalent  i 
and  be  accuses,  and  we  fear  with  too  much  reason,  both  the  press  and  chq 
^lage,  of  contributing  Jargely  to  its  growth  and  extension  : 

**  Such  mighty  Albion !  such  the  baneful  crime. 

Thy  nation,  great  in  arts  and  arms  : 
Draws  down  high  vengeance  on  thy  seas  and  clime  3^^ 

Awakening  in  the  virtuous  dire  alarms : 

This  oft  thy  mated  dame's  unrivall'd  charnas 
Distains  with  foiilest  infamy  and  shame,— 
freaks  holy  wedlock's  bands,  and  desecrates  its  name. 

*'  What  marvel  that  is  sear*d  the  public  mind  ? 
That  beauty's  cheek  no  soft  sultusion  knows 

Resulting  from  the^soul  ?  since  unconfin'd. 
The  tide  of  vice-^a  wasting  deluge !  fiows**- 
From  prostituted  good  the  evil  groWs  ^  - 

Wide  from  the  press,  lo !  atheistic  lore 

Imbued  with  poison,  sf^reads,  wiiere  scripture  charm'd  before. 

*^  More  wide  that  scenic  schooWthe  attractive  stage. 
Conveys  the  moral  curse^^^^the  naentat  bane. 

Which  blast  the  promise  of  (he  covs^ixfg  age,-^ 
!@lanching  a()ukery*§  and  sedudtion's  stain 
With  winning  gui^e,    J-p !  Charity's  feir  train. 

Follow  the  harlot  or  seducer  vile>      . 

*Io  $ap  connubial  faitb>  ^nji  virtue  to  b^gtiil^." 

'  There  is  but  too  much  reason  for  thj^  8ard*«  complaint.  That  there  are 
many  good  and  upright  men,  who,  coi^  ten  ting  themselves  with  bbe^ence 
to  such  of  the  commands  of  God  as  relate  to  themselves,  think  their  dnty 
discharged  y  nirul^but  refleaing  that  they  or^  eqsjaUy  faonQdlto  pwSt  ail  the 
speans  in  their  power  for  renderipg  others  wi(hin  the  sphere  of  their  influeaCft 
equally  good  and  pious  with  themselves.    Of  tho  .rei^|iQn||JDiiIil|:  ittadpl 

.       '  tQ ' 
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to  men  lo  ibis  rasped*  few,  alas!  .are  aware;  but  to  snch  we  recom- 
mead  the  following  observations  of  Dr.  Booker. 

*  "  It  is  not  improbable  but  many  pious  persons,  (and  particularly  ]lhof^ 

'possessed    of   power    and   influence),   are    involved    ia    public  c|ilami- 

ties  together  with  the  wicked,   on  account  of  their  supinen6ss,  becaiuc 

ihey  are  content  with  their  own  iudiyidual  piety, — not  usin^  restraint  or 

cpercion  to  make  mankind  better.     This  we  know  was  the  cause  of  l^Yi*» 

•  Revere  visitations ;  who,  as  far  as  concerned  himself,  was  certainly  what 

we  deuominate  a  good  and  pious  cliarader,  but  he  was  judged  guilt/ of 

;  iniquity,  because  tho>>e  whom  he  had  under  his  authority  dJade  themselvf?3 

:  yik,  and  he  restrained  then  not.''  , 

'     This  is  a  serious  lesson,  and  a  necessary  one,  for .  there  arc  Very  manjr 

i  persons  of  this  description^  who,  good  themselves,  are  too  iodqlent  to  takp 

any  pains  to  render  others  so. 

Miscdlanies  in  Prose  and  Ferse.  By  Alexander  Mollcsoh.  12[iio.  Pr.  222. 

Molleson.     Glasgow.     iSOCf. 

.  SEVERAL  of  these  essays  &ave  great  merit ,  particdarly  tbe  essay  in 
prose  on  intoxication,  and  the  poem^  entitled  "  the  Sweets  of  Society.**  Ik 
the  former  Mr.  Molleson  deplores,  with '  great  feeling,  the  evib  of  dtun*' 
Jceaness,  and  expatiates,  with  great  force-,  on  the  fatal  ooui^quences  of  the  ^ 
commission  of  that  »in.  Knowing,  as  we  unfortunately  do,;  that  numbers 
of  literary  men  are  much  addidied  to  it,  we  shall  extrad  .that  part  of  th^ 
essay  which  is  particulady  addressed  to  them,  in  the  hope  that  it  wiU  iiiiik« 
tochan  impressioQ  on  the  minds  of  those  who  cs^st  their  eyes  oa  these 
pages,  as  to  pr9duce  a  gradual,  and,  ultimately,  a  radical  reform. 

''  Men  of  real  learning  and  genius  sometimes  acquire  a .  kibit  of  intoxi^^ 
fsg&oa;  by  an  intemperate  use^of  that  which  they  used  at  lirst  oajy  as  g 
dedrable  recreation..   When  laborious  research  and  -tedious  iorestfgatiOa 
bye  fatigued  their  minds,  and  inclmcd  them  to  reposes  a  cheerfui  glass,  iit 
the  company  of  agreeable  friends,  seems  io  be  a  most  eligiUe  and  agreeable 
Detaxation.     Here,  iiowever,  the  limits  of   temperance  a|id  excess  are  so 
^ttiitly  delineated,  thai  their  minds  scarcely  perceive  them.5  and  the  «plea« 
nag  deliriam  and  dissipation  of  thought,  which  the  use  of  spirituons  liquors 
occasions,  are  so  alluring,  after  the  intelle6tual  faculties  have  been  on  thtf 
^tch,  that  the  temptation  to  intemperance  becomes  ver}'  great.    Like  f be 
910th  that  heedlessly  flutters  aroutul  the  taper  till  it-is  consumed,  they  en« 
joy  t}iemsclive8  onr  (he.  verge  of  ititen^perance,-  till  they  are  irresistiblj  en- 
taogled,  and  scorched  in  the  flames  of  habitual  intoxication.     To  these* 
ineQ,  little  more  is  necessary  to  be  said,  than  to  intreat  them  to  e^crt  the 
powers  of  their  mind,  and  weigh  well  all  the  consequences  of  their  yielding 
to  this  vkc,  or  e&posing  themselves  to  its  temptations.     They  may  poi'ceive» 
that  by  such  condu^  they  will  eflace,  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  all  ves- 
tiges of  that  heavenlv  image,  which  was  at  first  imprest  on  man  by  his 
Creator  5  thati  by  tncse  means,  they' 'Will  lose  all  interest  in  the  glorious 
iWHrds  of  the  gospcli  and  be  subje6ted  to  its  tremendous  punisliments  j 
fcrit  is  said  in  scripture,  that  drunkards  shall  not  inherit  the  Kingdom  of 

bin,  0  ' 

One  literary  character  of  great  learning,  talents,  and  genius  has  Very 
latdyj^ybi  %  iiB^xk  to  tha  degrading  vke;  and  wc  know  two  others,  of 
WMid^raMf  emiaisoce^  wlio  ajre  atroogly  a^didedto  it.    To  them,  and  u> 
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all  others  wto  arc  led  away  by  the  same  infatuation,  we  most  strennously 
recommend  the  preceding  observations.  How  snch  men  can  possibYy  open 
the  scriptures,  and  adt  as  if  in  open  defiance  of  the  precepts  which  they 
.  contain,  and  the  denunciations  which  they  liold  forth,  would  be  alter^ 
inconceivable,  if  we  were  not  aware  of  the  perverseness  of  the  human 
heart,  which  leads  men  to  grasp  at  a  momentary  gratification,  though  cer- 
tain, by  so  doing,  to  incur  the  severest  punishment ;  because  that  punish- 
ment  appears  to  them  remote,  while  the  gratification  is  present.  Lament- 
able depravity  !  thus  to  risk  the  loss  of  eternal^ happiness  for  an  indulgence 
at  once  so  trifling  and  so  degrading  ! 

^'  As  the  influence  of  the  great  is  powerful,  the  obligation  on  them  is 
strong,  to  set  a  good  example  before  mankind ;  and  to  shew  a  proper  ab- 
horrence of  every  deviation  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  especially  of  a  vice 
the  efie^  of  which  are  so  pernicious.'*— 

Let  the  great,  aye,  and  the  very  great,  attend  to  this  truth,  whidb  para- 
sites may  conceal  of  disguise,  but  which  no  human  art,  ingenuity,  or  power 
can  alter  or  elude.     The  author  has  truly  said,  that  ."  drunkards  shall  not 
tnter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven**    The  passage  on  which  this  assertion  is 
evidently  founded,  is  to  he  seen  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Saint  Paul's  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  in  which  ^e  are  expressly  told  Xhvii,  fornicators, 
adulterers,  and  drunkards  shall  irot  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God.     If,  then, 
there  be,  among  the  great,  any  who  are  in  the  habit  both  of  indulging  in 
drunkenness,  and  of  committing  adultery,  let  them  tremble  at  this  dreadfuh 
denunciation  of  the  Apostle  at  their  own  two-fold  ground  of  exclusion 
from  the  Kingdom  of  God  !  If  these  crimes  subjeded  the  persons xommit-* 
ting  them  to  solitary  confinement  for  only  six  months,  how  much  would 
the  dread  of  incurring  it  tend  to  produce  its  suppression ;  yet,  sucli  is  the 
depravity  of  our  nature,  that  the  fear  of  incurring  the  most  terrible  of  all 
» jmnishments,  an  eternity  of  torment,  from  the  contemplation  of  which  the 
mind  recoils  with  horror,  will  not  have  the  same  effedt.  llie  drunkards  and 
adulterers,  however,  may  be  sure  tliat  no  earthly  splendour,  no  rank  how- 
ever elevated,  no  honours  however  brilliant,   will  secure  them  from  the 
'  punishment  which"^  Divine  Authority  has  proclaimed,  and  wfiich  Divine 
Justice,  has  prescribed  3  it  is  not  less  certain,  than  it  is  dreadful;  and  Ss:* 
-^ant  as  the  time  of  meeting  it  may  now  appear^  a  day,  an  hour  may  pro* 
ducc  it.  ^ 

'•  The  Sweets  of  Society,'*  (the  poem  to  which  we  before  alluded),  ara 
traced  through  the  two  ^exio^.oi  infancy  and  youth  ;<r*the  poetry  is  good  -, 
and  the  sentiments  are  in  stri6t  unison  with  religious  and  virtuous  prip* 
ciples. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY- 

A^  Brief  Examination  into  the  Increase  of  the  Revenue,  Commerce,  and 
Navigation,  of  Great  Britain,  during  the  Administration  of  the  Bight  Hon. 
IVilliam  Pitt;  with  Allusions  to  some  of  the  Principal  Events  which  oc* 
curred  in  that  Period,  and  a  Sketch  of  Mr.  Phi's  Character,  By.  tl» 
Right  Hon.  George  Rose,  M.  P.  8vo.  Pf.  120.  5s.  Hatchard.  1806. 

HAVING  fully  reviewed  the  first  part  of  this  Trad,  (which  was  pub- 

iished  ia  1799)  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  we  sbidl  c<Hifiiie  our  present 
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utice'to  the  addittonal  pages,  vhtch  bring  the  Tarioas  dociimentt  and 
Illations  down  to  the  close  of  ihc  last  year.  In  opetiiag  the  conclu< 
irt  of  this  iBOSt  useful  ^nd  vaJuatile  publica^OD,  the  iDlelligedt  au 
taciTes: 

"  Having  in  this  and  ibe  former  pamphkt  traced  the  progressive  incr 
I  our  Revenue,  Maniifaaurcs,  Commerce,  and  Navigation,  fronj  ] 
'  ^799>  it  was  once  my  intention  to  carry  on  the  investigation  in  the  s 
lanncr  to  the  present  lime ;  but  I  have  been  prevented  from  doing  » 
1  apprehension  that  snch  a  farther  detail  would  from  its  length  pre' 
tention  to  it,  I  have  however  continued  the  Tables  of  the  Revenue. 
irough  Mr.  Addingloo's  administration,  ^s  well  as  Mr.  Hit's,  to  the 
:nt  time,  as  highly  interesting  to  all  who  are  anxious  for  the  prospenl 
le  country.  It  will  from  these  be  seen  what  the  situation  of  the  cou 
■as  in  these  respefls  at  the  commencement  of  this  year ;  or  in  other  wo 
hen  the  present  Ministers  succeeded  to  the  Government  and  the  ra 
ill  be  able  to  compare  that  with  the  state  iu  which  Mr.  Htt  found  it  w 
:  came  into  otjice.  It  has  been  shewn  in  the  pamphlet  printed,  in  i; 
lat  when  Mr.  Pitt  succeeded  to  the  head  of  the  Treasury  at  the  em 
lecember  1783,  he  had  it  qot  in  his  power,  owing  to  the  political  sti 
ies  which  then  prevailed,  to  propose  any  efficient  measures  till  the  j 
arliament  met  in  May  I7S4  i 

"  That  the  income  of  the  permanent  l^xes  was  at  that  time  insuffic 
I  pay  the  charges  upon  it ;  of  course  the  whole  of  tlie  land  and  malt  ti 
ibout  2,560,00Cd.)  was  not  applicable  to  meet  the  cnrrcntcxpenct 
le  country  for  army,  navy,  ordnance,  miscellaneous  services,  &c. : 
That  the  interestof  the  debt  incurred  in  the  American  war, 
thenjust  ended,  was  -  -  -  -        ^.4,864, 

And  the  taxes  imposed  to  provide  for  it  were  so  unproduc- 
tive, that  the  increase  of  revenue  was  only         •         •  1,7S5, 

Leaving  a  deficiency  of       -        -  -        -   .  £.3,iOQ, 

And  in  addition  to  the  discouragement  necessarily  rcsultuig  from  the  i 
ixes  bdng  so  unpro(tu3ive,  the  funds  were  in  a  stale  of  the  utmost  dep 
Of] :  the  three  per  cents  which,  on  the  peace  of  1763,  rose  to  gsl.  n< 
>se  b^her  after  the  peace  of  i;S3  than  69I.  and  had  tallen  in  the  be 
ing  of  17S4  to  affl.  at  which  time  the  unfunded  debt  to  be  provideti 
nountcd  to  Z7flOO,tX3(A.  exclusive  of  i.OOOfiOCA.  of  loyalists  del 
ireg. 

''  Under  all  these  disadvantages  and  difficulties,  it  is  proved  in  the^ 
imi^let,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  in  less  than  two  years  and  a  half  from  bis  ce 
ig  into  office,  proposed  to-Parliament  the  eatablisbment  of  a  sinking  1 
foDemilhon  annually,  which,  with  the  aidof  a  subsequeot  improven 
1 17.9^r  amounts  now  to  more  than  eight  millions  a  year  ;  not  one  1 
Qg  of  which  v/MB  diverted  by  him  from  the  important  objeds  for  whic 
'as  established,  under  pressures  the  most  serious  thecountry  c^er  ex| 
need.  It  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say,  that  to  tbjs  oMasun 
we  our  existence  at  this  time  as  a  nation. 

"  Let  us  next  look  to  the  unerring  evidence  e(  the  state  of  our  11 
ation  and  CDiDOieicc  at  the  periods  of  bit  coming  into  office,  and  at 
cath, 
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NAVIGATION. 


f'  Shippihg  belonging  to  Great  Brkain  and  her 

colonies,  Ireland  not  included 
'<  Nomber  of  seamen  employed  in  that  shipping, 
MO  the  merchants'  service 

COMMERCE. 
**"  Imports  from  British  colonies,  and  from  pos- 
'  •  sessions  in  India         -  .  - 

«*  Ditto  fix>m  Ireland  - 

•*  Ditto  from  Foreign  coontf  ies 


1784.  **  Exports  of  British  manu- 
'' faftures  to  British  possessions       -     5,757,000 
■^^ —  **  to  Foreign  countries  -    7>Si7>o"^o 


i7«4. 
Tont. 

r 

Tool* 

1 

-    1,301,000 

2,xz6,ooo 

101,870 

1784. 

-      £' 

.  6,751,000 

-   i,8to,ooo 

152,642 
1805. 

13,271,000 

3,oio,oo« 

-  6>573>ooo 

I  3,22  1,000 

* 

15,144,000    29,5O2jO00 


**'  Ditto,    1804.   to  British  posses- 
sions -         -  -  -    9,322,000 
**  Ditto  to  Foreign  countries      -.   -   14,613,000 


11,274,000 


^3^9SS*<^oo 


484,000 


to    5sl 


to 


£' 

6r' 


**  Ditto  of  Foreign  merchandize  -  -  3,846,000  12,227,009 

"  [The  above  are  the  Custom-house  valua- 
tions,   according  to  rules  established  more 
than  a  century  ago.] 
**  Th«  real  value  of  exports  of  British  manufac- 
tures exported  in  the  two  periods  were  i8,6oj,ooo  41,068^000 
,      "                   FISHERIES. 
**  Value  of  produce  imported                -             ,       127,000' 

THE  FUNDS.       .        . 
*'  The  price  of  the  3  percent,  consols  in  a  period  of  pro. 

found  peii^e,  the  beginoingof  17S4,  were         .        -*     S^i 
**  In  December  ^805,  after  thirteen  ye*r$  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  wart  with  an  incerval  of  less  than  two  £. 
years  of  feverish  peace,  60 

„  This  state  of  the  funds  Mr,  Ro9e|>artly  ascribes  to  tfie  incieasod  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  coontry^  and  to  the  9trid  adhereju:^  to  the  salutary 
tncztis  adopted  for  the  redudion,  and  gradual  extindion,  of  the  national 
debt.  Mi.  Fitt,  it  iis  well  known,  abolished  a  number  of  sinecure  and 
jpAHent  places,  and  very  con^derably  redaotd  the  ekpeneefe  of  eoUediAf 
the  vsrioos  branches  of  the  tevenue.  He  also  put  an  end  to  the  pra^ifod 
o£  pnrchastng  pablie  stores  by  contrails  and  commisMetfn,  which  led  betfi 
puvstfed  by  all  the  Minivters  before  him,  and  which,  of  course,  gate  iheth 
an* imnense  influence)  at  the  public  expence*  The  purchases,  aecordtflg: 
to  Mr.  Pitt's  plan,  wefe  made  by  the  r€spe<5live  boaMs,  and  on  the  bene^ 
iieitl  pttneiple  of  pabHc  biddings.  In  short;  there  was  no  schwmeof  ^- 
rangement,  which  the  most  ardent  patriotism  could  suggest,  or  whitlitW 
100s t  acute,  intefligenr,*  imd  comprehensive  mind  coaid  detise,  for  pro- 
moring  the  interest  or  prosperity  of  his  eoantry,  that  w*s  not  conceived 

and  carried  into  cfieft^  vby  this  truly  great  and  good  man.  We  ^hallquo'** 

Mr. 
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':  Role's  sketch  •{  hU  ch^aOer,  whidit  very  f^  fram  betrzriog  flie 
iggerated  sutemcats  of  partial  friendship,  f;dU,,  in  mi  MOHMtioFi/ 
cb  belaw  the  iruib.  As  far  as  it  gpes,  however,  it  ia  iiriAly  acctt- 
t.  Aai,  indeed,  bo  one  had  a  bctKi  oppof  tunity  of  appreciating  c&ac' 
travel  than  Mi.  Rose,  whohU  the  h^ppMieis  and ihe  honour  ofenjoyiog 
;.  Pitt's  friendship  and  confideace  for  the  long  space  of  two-anil-CwentT 

"  To  ihoM  who  enjoyed  his  intimwy  I  might  saibly  refa*  fot  Ac 
toS  of  his  possessing  those  pcivate  virtues  and  endcnfmeutSy  whic^' 
Kigh  ihey  may  sooiciimes  be  accounted  tbrcign  to  the  public  chara^r' 
a,  staieseaan,  the  congenial  feelings  of  Englishman  aJwajis  dispose  iheni' 

regard  as  the  beil  pledges  of  a  Minister's  upcTghi  administration. 
iounA  these  in  the  present  case  ait  additional  lustie,  u  well  as  sacred.-. 
Ur  ha^  betn  thrown  by  the  citcunKiances  o£  bia  death  ;,  by.  the  manner 
wbdch  he  mci  it ;.  and  by  the  coEnposure^  the  fcvutude,  the  resigns. 
m,  and  the  Feligiu»i  which  nwfkcd  his  last  nioaienis.  With  a  manner 
iMtwhat  reserved  aiid  distant  in  what  might  be  [ennedhis.piiblicdepon.' 
»t,  DO  nun  was  ever  better  quiili£ed  19  gaja,  or  more  succet^ul  iir 
lisg  the  attachment  of  bis  friends,  thaa  Mr.  Pttt.  .They  saw  all  the 
weEftil  energies  of  his  cha^a^ef  softened  into  tiie  miisi  perfe^  compla..- 
ncy  and  sweetness  of  disposition  in  the  circles  o£  fwiyate^iie,  the  Blca«- 
»ea  of  which  i»o  one  more  cheerfully  ejijoyed  or  aoce  agtceaUy  pte-' 
3ted,  when  the  paramount  duties  he  conceived  liiiii>elf  to  Mwe  to  ibe 
Mtc  admitted  of  his  mixing  in  them,  That  indignant  severity  with 
hich  be  iBet  aui  subdued  what  be  considered  unfounded  opposirion  ;  thar 
Mnness  of  sarcasm  with  which  he  repelled  and  withered  (a»  it  might  bci 
id)  the^  powers  of  most  of  his  assailants  in  dt'bate,  were  exchanged  itv 
le  society  of  his  intimate  friends  for  a  kindnea;.  lif  heart,  a  gentleness  of 
nneanor,  and  a  playfulness  of  good  humour,  whic^  no  one  ever  witnessed' 
tthotit  interest,  or  pafiicipaied  without  delight.  His  mind-which)  m 
a  gratp  and  extent  of  its  capacity,  seized  with  a  quickness  alroost  innii. 
ve  aU  the  most  importanC  relations  of  political  power  and  political  ccco.- 
im^,  Wa»  not  less,  upcommonly  suscep.tible  of  all.  the  light  and  elegant 
Bpfeisioni.wnich  form-  the.grM.t  chann  of  conversation  to  cultivated 
itodi.  '      .  s  - 

"  This  sensibility  to  the  ei^oymaots  of  private  friendship  greatly. en* 
HCedihe  saCEibcehe  nrade  of  every  personal  indulgence  and  comfort  to  » 
i^d  performance  of  duty  la  the  public  ;  th^t.duty,  for  the  kit  year  at 
■e  life,  wa«-indeed  of  the  most  laborious  a»d  unremitting  kind;  The 
Oesgttvof  bi*a(taehmnu.to  his  Sovereign,  and  tbc  ardour  of  his  zeal  foi 
h»  wdfatf  oi  his  country,  ltd  him  to  forego  not  only  eif ery  pleasiiro  and 
MVseiDan<,  but  almost  every  pause  and  rela^iation  of  busiaeis  necessary  [d 
he  DraBeTVMi<Hi  of  beitiih,  till  it  was  too  late,  ioi  a  frame  like  his,  alas ! 
be  tbr  j»eiervaiion  oi  lift!  !  Thai  life  he  soeiificed  10  hia  countfy,  rtoi 
ertainly  Iike,aiioiher  most  valuable  and  illuutious  servant  of  the  publiof 
whose  deiuh  has  bee«  do*plyi and- uniivcrsaUy  lamented),  amide t  those  ani. 
iMWii^  tnKunstancw  in  wtiichi  the  incora parable  hero  often  ventured  it  \t 
Utfkt  M^  ^  1^'  taugned  it  for  the  most  splendid  pf  all  his  unexampled 
FiAwiea.;  but  with  that  ptsiotic  sslf-devotediicss  which  look*  for  a  k. 
MtA  anl^  in  its  wKii  coasCiouMCas  of  taght,  and  in  it».OVii  secret  icnti 

.  -.  .  "  Tt 
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*'  The  pnite  of  vhtue,  of  honoar,  and  of  disihtetested  pority,  whef^ 
thet  in  public  or  private  chara6ler^  need  scarcely  be  claimed  for  his  me^ 
mory  ;  for  those^  his  enemies  (if  he  now  has  any,  which  I  am  unwilling 
to  believe^  although  some  are  frequently  endeavouring  to  depreciate  his 
Hierks)  will  not  venture  to  deny  j  and  his  country^  in  whose  catise  they 
were  exercised  to  the  last^  will  know  how  to  value  and  record  them. 
That  they  should  be  so  valued  and  recorded  is  important  on  every  prin. 
oiple  of  justice  to  the  individual  iind.  of  benefit  to  the  community.     To 
j^B  upright'  Minister. in  Great  Britain^  zealous  for  the<,interest  and  honouf 
of^s  country^  there  is  no  reward  of  profit,  emolumentj  or  patronage, 
which  can  be  esteemed  a  compensation  for  the  labours,  the  privations, 
the  anxieties^  or  the  dangers  of  his  situation  :  it  is  in  the  approbation  of 
his  Sovereign,  and  in  the  suffrage  of  his  countrymen,  added  to  his  own 
conyi^ioh  of  having  done  every  thing  to  deserve  it,  that  he  ^mast  lo<^ 
for  that  reward  which  is  to  console  him  for  ail  the  cares  and  troubles  of 
his  statioi^;  the  opposition  of  rivals;  the  misrepresentation  of  enemies; 
the  desertion  or  peevishness  of  friends ;  and  sonoetimes  the  mistaken  cen« 
sures  of  the  people.     'Tis  the  honourable  ambition  that  looks   beyond 
ihe  present  time  that  must  create,  encourage,  and  support  a  virtuous  and 
enlightened  statesman  ; — that  must  confer  on  his  mind  the^Tiprightness 
and  purity  that  rise  above  all  self.advantage  ;  the  courage  that  guards  the 
state  from  foreign  hostility  or  internal  fadlion ;  the  firmness  that  must 
Qften  resist  the  wishes,  to  ensure  the  safety,  of  the  people. 

''  This  is  the  legitimate  ambition  of  a  statesman ;  and  that  Mr^  Pitt 
possessed  it  his  friends  are  convinced ;  but  he  has  been  sometimes  accused 
{hy  those  who,  although  their  opposition  was  adive  and  Systematic,  yet 
kriew  how  to  honour  the  man)  of  a  less  laudable  and  less  patriotic  ambition, 
that  wished  ^  to  reign  alone,'  to  exclude  from  the  participation  of  office 
and  of  power  other  men,  whose  counsels  might  have  assisted  him  to  gaide~ 
the  country  amidst  its  difiiculties  and  embarrassments,  or  migh^  have  con* 
tributed  fo  its  safety  in  the  hour  of  its  danger.     It  is,  however,  perfedly 
well  known  to  some  of  the  )}ighest  chara^ers-  in  the  kingdom,   that  Mr« 
Pitt,  after  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Addington,  in  the  summer  of  1804^ 
was  most  anxiously  desirous  that  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox  should  form 
a  part  of  the  new  Administration,  and  pressed  their  admission  into  ofSfe 
in  that  <piarter,  where  only  such  earnestness  could  be  efife^ual  1  conceiv. 
ifig  the  forming  a  strohg  Government  as  important  to  the  public  wejfare, 
and  as  calculated  to  call  forth  the  united  talents,  as  well  as  the  utmost  re- 
sources of  the  Empire :  in  which  endeavour  he  persisted  till  within  a  few 
ipontht  of  his  death.     I  am  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  such  a  statement, 
buf  I  am  bold  in  the  certainty  of  its  truth.     My  profound  resped  for 
those  by  whom  such  averment,  if  false,  might  be  contradided,  would  not 
gutfer  me  to  make  rt,  were  it  not  called  for  to  dor  justice  to  that  great 
and  virtuous'  statesman,  whose  unrivalled  qualities,  both  in  private  an4 
in  public  lifej  will  ever  be  in  my  recoUeftion —    .  - 

*'  ^  Dum  roemor  ipse  mei,  dumspiritus  hos  regit  artus.'  " 
In  a  Table  annexed  to  this  tradl,  is  an  estimate  of  the  comparative  expence 
of  maintaining  troops,  ift  and  out  ^barracks.  As  so  much  clanfiour  and  flus* 
representation  were  heard  about  the  establishment  of  barracks,  at  the  period 
0t  their  ere^on,  it  may  not  be  amifesrto  state,  from  this  Table,  that  the 
expence  of  a  regiioent  of  cavalry  of  675  meti  and  officersj  in  caffp  fof 
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So  days  (the  asnal  time]  it  ii,iool.i  whereas  in  barracki  it  i 
tly  to^.ijjl.  so  that  there  is  a  saving  to  (he  pnbKcof  7,077l- ineveix 
^giment  of  cavalry.  The  expcnce  of  a  i^imen[  of  infantry,  of  716 
en,  for  the  game  period,  in  camp,  is  3,516!.;  and  in  bamcks  only 
30ol.  producing  a  saving  of  3,516!.  The  saving,  in  twelve  regiinenu 
F  cavalry,  which  must  have  been  encamped  if  barracks  had  not  been  proi 
ided  for  them,  1164,913!,;  and  in  iiS  regiments  of  infantry  511,9201. 
taking  a  total  of  saving,  in  160  daye,  406,843).  The  total  anmai 
iving,  from  the  barrack  establishment,  is  stated  to  be  437,409!.  6a.  9d. 
The  perusal  of  this  traft  roust  -afford  the  greatest  satisfaftion  to  CTery 
lan  who  wishes  ivell  to  his  country. 

I  Lft/rr  te  ifx  Right  Hon.  William  Windham,  t>«  the  Difintc  of  the  CeMMtrj, 
at  the  f result  Crisii.  By  Lieutenant -Gtneral  Money.  8vo.  Pp.  76. 
2S.  6d.     Norwich  printed  ;  Egerton,  London,     1806. 

GENERAL  MONEY  is  one  of  those  who  think  'that  an  invasion  of 
bis  Country  mnj  take  place,  and  that  Ixmay  so  far  succccdas  that  the  enemy 
lay  secure  a  landing;  and  he  tlierefore  is  of  opinion  thatevery  precantion 
rhich  prudence  can  suggest  should  be  adopted,  with  a  view  to  avert  the 
vil  consequences  of  such  an  event.  He  first  contends,  that,  should  the 
oemy  land,  and  throw  upentrenchments  on  the  coast  for  the  defence  of 
is  camp,  properly  supplied  with  artillery,  it  would  be  folly  to  attack 
im  in  such  a  position.  And  he  next  insists  on  the  necessity  of  throwing 
ip  Miirtelto  towers,  at  proper  distances,  on  the  g^cat  roads  by  which  be 
Bust  approach  the  metropolis,  in  order  to  retard  his  progress,  and  to  har- 
ass hjra  on  his  inarch.  He  then  insists  on  the  necessh)-  of  forpitng  an 
ntrenched  camp,  for  the  proteflion  of  the  capital,  extending  from  Lam-  ' 
leifa,  by  Dulwich  Hill,  Fig  Hill,  Beckenham,  and  Shooter's  Hill,  to 
Voolwich.  This,  he  says,  would  pro tefl  London,  in  the  event  of  a  de. 
Mt  of  our  tioops  by  tlie  enemy,  after  their  landing.  He  off'ers  many  other 
DggestioQs,  all  subordinate  to  his  main  objeA,  which  fae  presses  with  , 
[reat  earnestness  on  the  attention  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  The  Ge. 
>eral  affirms^  that  cavalry  would  be  of  no  use  in  the  defence  of  the  coun. 
ry,^  and  recommends  that  they  should  be  all  dismounted.  Without  vei).  ^ 
urin^  an  opinion  upon  tliis  subjeft,  we  shall  merely  declare  our  petfeA 
ODcurrence  with  him,  -in  the  propriety  of  adopting  a  dark  uniform  in  pre. 
erence  to  scarlet ;  in  his  declarations  respecting  the  impracticability  of 
onduding  a  peace  at  this  time ;  and  in  his  notions  respe^ing  the  /kturt 
tate  of  the  British  and  French  Navies  1  the  latter  we  shall  extraS.. 

"  How  long  wc  may  retain  our  decided  superiority  on  the  ocean,  God 
mly  knows.  The  viftory  of  Trafalgar  has  certainly  tended  much  to  con. 
irm  it,  but  9iy  decided  opinion  is,  that  the  sooner  we  have  a  peace  the 
iOotKr  will  the  enemy  be  our  rival  in  our  own  clement,  the  sea.  With 
tU  his  extest  of  coast,  and  his  influence  over  other  maritime  Powers,  the 
xeatioo  of  a  navy  will  be  his  fir^t  objeft :  he  roust  be  sensible  that  with. 
Mt  it  he  caonoi  M^'n^r  this  country,  as  he  virtually  his  done  all  the 
ftiwers  on  the  Coatinent.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  of  peace  hewill  be 
)Ue  to  prodfice  three,"  (aye  lixj  ''ihips  toyourone,  uiiless  your  peace  cs. 
[ablithamt  eqnsl  that  f^ch  you  hare  at  present.  Adroitting  this,  where 
1  the  Bse  of  peace  ?    The  expcnce  would  be  neatly  iht  ttnwi    Not  can 

you 


y0D  aeetH  i»  aoy  Htiasy  leaving  thte  flottlla  dt  BeuloJnCy  wkete  4t  ]s ' 
the  f(7£'wcitrld>  m  three  or  four  years,  save  us  the  tfroiible^  o€  destioying 
••he  fibcilhr  ftt  Boulogne—"  nnd  the  pride  of  the-enetny  wiU  not  subnut  t© 
the  removing  it,  as  it  would  convince  Eutope  he  i*  not  so  formi<fabk  as 
he  wishes  to  be  though r  to  be.  It  appeafs  to  me  that  we  have  no  alter>. 
miivc.  If  wt  wish  to  pn^erve  our  independence,  we  must  be  an  amied 
nation,  aficb^  continue  so.  We  c»n^  make  no  solid  peace  for  the-^prefsent ; 
wc  BiusA  await  events,  amd  carrf  ori  -a  wai*  of  depredation-;  we  must  re- 
turn  tiO  cDoquests^  but  such  as  are  of  imicnedlate  importance  ;  we  mmt, 
iB  p06tib)*y  SKmihikte  the  mitieary  force  of  lh<  enemy  in  the  West  Ifidla 
Islands :  removing  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  choose  it,  to  some  of  our 
own  Colonies,  al^andoning  those  'wha  remain  to  the  mercy  of  the  negroesy 
leaving  no  men  stationary  any  where." 

This-  last  operation,  we  susped,  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment. 

A  Defence  of  the  Volunteer  System^  in  Opposition  to  Mr,   Windham* s  Idea  of 
that  Force;    nvith  Hints  for   ki  Jmpro*vemt7tt,      8va.      Pf,    68.     ?$• 
fiftitcharrf.     r866.  ^  ^  -         * 

NEXT  to  a  Letter  which  appeafed  in  Mr.  R.  Yorhe's  Wecklt  Rci 
vic^>  thk.  is  thjB  ablest  defence  of  the  volunteer  system  which  we  Have 
)ret.eeeiK     Mr;,  Wimdham,  notwithstanding  the  *twng.th  of  his.  attach- 
ment ;to^.liis  own.  peculiar   notions,    and  th^  CMtreme   ingenuity  of  hii 
•ophislry  i»  support  of  them,,  will  find  very  gl^at  difficulty  in  answering 
nany  oi*' the' arguments, '  and  in  overthfowif>g  meiiy  of  the  positions  aoU 
vmkcod  tmhis  very  able  tra^«     The  author^  bfiwever,.  k  by   no  means 
blind  tty  the  def? As  of  the  sy stem- which  he  defends .     He  frankly  acknow* 
led|^s  then  ;  and  points  out  tlie  means  of  curing  them.     Hef  censnT^^ 
iMd.  with  apparent  justice,  the-  condu^  of  many  of  the  tt^spedHng  field 
oAccrsy  who'  ins4iead  of  instrudViog  the  volunteers  iri  th^ir  duty,  contend 
ihcnBdye^wLth  receiving  honours,  which,  very  frequently,  they  ^ceisbt 
entitloi  to>t  aod  in  makiag  a  flowery  speech  to  the  corps.     This>'  as  if 
j^stiyuObserved,  is  not  the  way  to  improve  the  discipline-  of  the-volufli 
teers;!     As  tothe  reform  in  the  a»my,  and  the  Levy  en  Mdsse>  the  aii thot 
coodemos  both,  i^  the  vagaries  of  a  speculative  mind,  pregnctnn  witK  thtf 
tlQSt  dangero«*  cowsequeneesi     In  respeft  of  the  volunleersi  he  says- : 

'*  If  mean^  aire  taken  to  appoint  a^Lve  arid  elever  young  nncn  to  tho 
t^luB.te*r.c0rpSja^  officers^  and  the  insj^efting  generals  will  opewa  wi^ 
MkVfot  their  ;agibition,  a  very  essential  -dlflFererice  will-  very  soont  be  dk^  , 
covered.  }  h^  then  K)  see  the  men  taught  ajl  €hfe duties  of  light  troops, 
an^'tQ'be  wade  to^  undierstai^d  the  manner  of  anfioying  an  enemy^  in  sfltall 
pMrtiestiii  an  enclosed  country,  as  well  as*  to  ai^-wiifh  steadiness^  ami  cor-^  * 
r«diies»  in  extended  li^s  and- deep  colunfns  ;  to  se$  the  officers  ha^vre  oppor^ 
fUakies  .of  exercising,  their  a<^li  vity  and^  jjudgmenc  m  siletht  neaA -pornts  of 
Tfni  Sftvic0;  to  see  a  proper  attention  paid  to  thie  equ*pEtia$t''>aiid inftetii^ 
'  fttmtag9«itfit  ef  the  corps  $  that  they  be  r^dy  f)^Qin<  alHiadeaaioni  to  ts^ 
tlw  €Aild>  ptovided  with  every  article  necessary  to>  ih4  ^{BSsfefnMlnCb  ^ 
tbeic  iv^p  and  to  the  pfeserva^tion  of  their,  healths"  'i  ^  *  V 

Tb»folk^wing  ob8ei:>a^tions  a«re  very  }u$t  d-ndsitrikingw.     j  -u.  r '  i ' 
^  Wfi^^evei?  may  be  said  of  the  paiifiotis*  .jtod  ha^h^-  of  tW."pB<#^ 

pi  BQg{aad>  ai]d  ptf tieularly  ef  tbe^  votontei^  ^asid  hiiai  iti  xe^iiB^  ^ 

taote 
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iB6re  eloquent  pen  than  mine  to  do  them  justice  on  that  score),  t-et  it 
most  be  reinemberjd,  that  it  is  impossible  to  bring  those  feelings  into 
aftion  with  full  effeft,  without  the 'pecuniary  aid  of  government.  The  hulk 
of  the  people  of  any  country  cannot  afford  to  dedicate  their  time  solely 
to  patriotic  purMiits  ;  the  immediate  necessities  of  ihsm selves  and  their 
families"  must  first  be  provided  for,  before  the  general  interests  of  society 
can  become  their  care.  The  man  who  possesses  a  cottage  and  a  gardri^ 
will  probably  ha^c  as  lively  an  interest  in  iheir  defence  against  foreign  • 
depredations,  as  a  man  who  is  in  the  enjoylnent  of  a  palace  and  a  domain  ; 
but  it  is  only  by  an  union  of  these  men,  that  their  mutual  security  can  be 
obtained  ;  the  latter  must  administer  to  the  absolute  wants  of  the  form-r, 
while  engaged  on  their  joint  service.  If  we  take  from  the  members  of 
uiy  labouring  class  of  society  their  time,  we  deprive  ihem  of  their  only 
means  of  living  •.  It  is  to  these  men,  however,  the  country  must  have 
tecourse  for  its  defence  in  case  of  invasion,  Ai  war  with  an  enemy  who 
can  command  the  resources  of  a  population  more  than  four  times  our  n'im- 
l>er,  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  we  can  be  secure  by  any  ■other  means. 
— Mr.  Wirdh.im  evcli  admits  this  necessity,  enamoured 'as  he  i'-  of 
his  favourite  regular  army,  and  has  recourse  to  the  Levy  en  Mass;. — 
[t  is  remarkable,  by  the  way,  that  this  Gentleman  should  have  no  medio- 
:rit)r  in  his  ideas;  he  is  always  either  above  or  below  bis  sub j eft  ;  he 
icorns  that  happy  medium  which  is  sought  after  by  all  men  of  real  wis. 
iom.  His  military  plan  is  formed  of  the  two  extremities  of  his  mcars  ; 
5ut  what  man  of  sober  judgment  would  quit  the  volunteer  system,  even 
It  its  most  impetfefl  state,  for  an  armed  rabble,  without  leaders  and  with. 
)ut  any  pretensions  to  reeularity  ?  But  Mr.  Windham  must  ever  be  di5. 
)'ayii)g  that  versatility  of  genius,  of  which  his  admirers  are  s<f  vain  ;  for 
ny  part,  I  consider  that  versatility  his  greatest  defeft." 

This  train  of  argument  is  pursued,  at  considerable  length,  and  witli 
ronsiderabk  spirit.  He  represents  Mr.  Windham's  plan  for  arming  the 
)eopIe  as  a  ineie  subterfuge,  never  seriously  intended  to  be  carried  into 
iffefl,  but  as  meant  merely  to  dispirit  the  "country  with  "all  popular 
nodes  of  arming."  He  next  considers  this-  scheme  in  a  constitutional' 
wint  of  view,  and,  pertinently  enough,  asks  : 

"  What  has  become  of  that  national  jealousy  of  a  Standing  army  which 
lugbt  to_  be  inherent  jn  every  Eoglishtnaui'  Have  we  forgot  the  basis  of 
lur  Constitution  f  Have  we  no  recolleflion  of  the  strp^gtes  of  our  ances- 
ors  to  secure  our 'ci,vil  liberties  and  independence  against,  the  encroach- 
oents  of  atoibition,  and  the  turbulenceof  innovation  ?  Where  is  that  spirit 
led  which  diflated  our  Bill  of  Rights,  and  which  jcith  so  much  care  le- 
'ised  and  amended  tile  Militia  Laws,  and  established  that  force  for  our 

•  The  advocates  for  the  Four  Cemilaim,  or  Lfy^)  en  Masse,  as  our  best 
□eans  of  defence,  seem  not  to  give  this  point  sufficient  consideration.  It 
s  impossible  to  call  out  the  population  of  a  country,  even  fof  a  day, 
riihout  paying  ihem  ;  and  thiswouldbe  attended  with  no  trifling  expence. 
iuppose  a  false  alarm  should  be  given,  wemight  have  half  the  country  topsy 
.  day  or  two  for  nothing.  What  confusion  this  would  create !  for  there 
rouidbc  no  want  of  claimants  on  such  an  occasion.  Thercgularity  of  ve< 
anten'  bittations  and  re^menCs  cannot  be  subjefl:  to  incotiYCntcnce  of  thts 
■tare.' 
Mb.  xcix.  vot,.  ixr*  H  ijit«tnal 
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internal  defence^  and  u.a  counterpoise  to  the  evils  9^  all  times  t^be  a{^>f0^ 
bended  from  a  standing  army  ?  In  providing  against  one  danger,  let  us 
Dot  create  a  greater  ;.  let  u$  avoid  the  fatal  error  of  the  French  nation, 
who,  out  of  the  very  materials  that  were  to  establish  their  independcnoei, 
have  suffered  a  chain  tp  be  forged  to  hold  them  in  perpetual  durance."     . 

There  is  cenainly  much  that  is  plausiblo,  and  not  a  lutk  that  is  solid,  in 
thisaifgument ;  and,  applied  to  other  times  and  other  circumstances,  it  would 
be  unanswerable*  *  But,  unhappily,  we  are  placed  in  a  peculiar  situation, 
and  have  only  a  choice  of  evils  left  u« ;  threatened  by  such  a  Power  as 
Sraptt^we  must  have  a  most  formidable  military  force,  to  oppose  toher>.or 
lisk  the  loss  of  our  independence,  and  even  of  our  political  existence  as  a 
nation.  In  this  dilemma  we, have  only,  to  moJi/j  the  evil,,  which  is  the 
obje^  o£  oar  choice,  in  a  way  most  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  ouf 
Constitution,  that,  v.hile  we  render  it  as  cCdive  as  may  be,  for  the  re- 
pulsion  of  foreign  at  tack  s>  it  may  be  as  little  prejudicial  as  possible  to 
our  domestic  liberties.  Whether  an  armed  rabble  be  an  evil  of  thts.de. 
scription,  may  admit  of  considerable  dcubt  ;•  and  certainly  opinions  will 
differ,  .very  materially^  on  the  subjed^  An  etiLtQnsion  of  our  militia,  sys. 
tem,^  instead  of  an  abridgmenfof  it,  appeass,  at  ficst  sight,  best  calculateii 
to  supply  a  constitutional  force ;  and  certainly,  the  new  reform  in  our  army 
seeois  a  most  dangerous  experiment^  and  the  time  chosen  for  making  it 
most. inauspicious.  We  wish  Englishmen  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  princi^ 
pie  on  which  the  jealousy  of  a  standing,  army  is  founded  ;  but>  we  must 
obaerve,  |hat  no  sober,  mind  can  be  apprehehensive  of  the  smallest  danger 
from  such  a  force  at  this  period,  when,  heaven  knows,^  the  power  of  tha 
Crown  is  ttdt^ed  alipost  to  a  shadow  i  ' 

The  author  writes  with  ease,,  temperance,  and  energy ;.  and  his  arju* 
ments  are  entitled  to  serious  attention. 

V 

The  present  Relations  of  H^ar  emd  Pofith's  Bet*wetv  Frmice  and  Grrat  Britain^ 

Beh/^  a  Reply  to  the'  Ivsinuathns  of  the  French  to  the   Dhad'uantage  <f 

the  Military  Spirit  of  the   British   Natiofiy  stating  the  Resmrces  derived 

from  its  Charaffer,    nxtth  the  Moti^*ej  for  etttertaiw'ng  no  Apfrehenskns 

f rem  the  Efiemy  ;  and  cxenlplifyitig  by  History  the  Hostile  Disposition  of  the 

.  French  isivards  other  Natr^fts^  and  the  Means  of  resisting  it  successfully* 

By  John  Andrews,  LL.D;     Svo.     Pp.  ii6,     Robinson,      1^06. 

DR.  A^^pREWS  enters  into  an  historical  disquisition  in  order  to 
pnove,  by  1^  example  of  various  nations*  o£  a&tiquityi  that  a  state  may 
be,  at  once,  ^otameticial  2vd  military*  Indeed,  if  the  French  people  wete 
ignorant  enough  to  give  cjoedxt  to  the  gasconading  absurdities  of  thcif 
rulers,  the  issue  of.  the  campaign  in.  £gypt>  and  the  recent  meeting  be? 
'tween  Oenerals  Stuart  aiidRegmerj  would  afford  tbem  lessons  of  sufficient 
•^rengtlt  and  efficacy  to,covince  them  of  ,the  falsehood  of  those  who  seek 
to  render  us  objedls  oi  contempt  to  them-  This  pamphlet  is  extremely  wcfl. 
written  ;  tte  author,  irl  his  discussion,  shews  himself  well  acquainted  with 
history ;  and,  in  his  application  offals,  as  well  as  in  his  deduAions  ftom 
the  varipus  circumstances,  which  he  narrates,  proves  his  ability  to  fro- 
fit  by  th^  knowledge  whicl)  b^  has  acquired. 
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.  lit*0atmmt'atSttMeM:  tr,  tht  frttial  and  Fttirt  IntiteUicf  Greai  SritiHiii 

.imlb  «  Vifiitfir  TtHiering  tu  a  Mnrtial,  at  fuellai  a  Ceitwieteiai,   fnfU^ 

enJ friviJing  .n  Mililaiy  Ftrci  adequatt  ta  tbt  Exigni(Ui  ef  the  EafiaWt 

andthsSt€«,i^^rfthf  Uniitd Ki^sthm.  8vo.  Pr.  »i8.   Jolmeon.  i«o6. 

"  Quid  dignum  isnto  ferct  hie  [i^oinissoi  hiatiif"  • 

OP  ail  the  works  th^t  have  hitherto  fallen  under  <»ir  iiMpeSion  ai 

Reviewers,  wc  do  not  teeolleft  one  sb  exceptionable  in  aittj  respefl^  h 

that  now  before  us.     The  spirit  of  philanthropy  it  itFsfts  lOhreathCj  i* 

principally  ihewn  to  our  implacable  enemy ;  while  it  pretends  to  be  deeply 

'interested  in  the  cause  of  religicnl  it  proposes  to  deprive  its"  ministers,  of 

their  lights  and  iftdcpendence ;  its'zeat  for  the  welfcre  of  the  Church  of 

England,  Scads  it  to  advise  her  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  Church  of 

Rome;  and  the' boasted  military  plan,  which  is  innocent  enough,  ieiK>thing 

more  or  less  ihaii' that  adopted  by  the  Legislature  in  the  Us t  Session  of 

Parliament. 

Luckily,, however,  the  poison  contained  in  the  work  carries  its  intidoM 
with  ir,  since  the  execution  is  as  contemptible  as  the  design  is  wicked; 
tometimes  appearing' like  ihe  wild  ravirgs  of  frenzy,  and  gometioKS  like 
the  weak  effusion  of  imbeciliry,  i 

Now  to  our  evidence': 

The  line  jHa  nan  of  this  writer's  plan  for  peace,  is  the  cession  oC  Egypt 
to  France,  attd  the  foundation  of  an  Empire  in  Assyria  by  Great  Britauii 
After  this  proposal  jn  the  introduftion,  and  which  is  repeated  several  tlimfl  . 
in  the  body  of  the  work,  we  meet  with  the  following  notey  which  wecon-    ' 
fcts  is  beyMid  our  powers  of  comprehension. 

"  If  we  will  not  adopt  such  means,  and  take  proper  measures  to  pra> 
care  this  most  desirable  peacei  we  must  be  content  with  a  bad  peact;.  But 
it  is  too  important  not  to  observe,  lest  ,the  Uttet  should  be  oBr  choice; 
that  it  would  be  our  advantage  to  cede  Malta  even  di^eftly  to  France^ 
lather  than  to  retain  it  ourselves,  in  order  to  prove  a  continual  prOTOca> 
lion,  and  ground  of  war,  as  otherwise  would  be  unavpiddble.  For  the 
pMsession  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  conquest  of  Minorca,  or  of  Malts  itself,  \ 
in  our  future  wars,  would  enable  us  to  watch  suiEciently  the  naval  pre- 
parations and  the  commerce  of  the  eastern  shores  of  Frartce,  and  Spaing 
and  of  Italy,  and  the  Mediterranean  at  large." 

As  ni  instance  of  this  writer's  sound  policy  and  pure  patriotism,  we  cite 
tlte  following  proof.  After  having  detailed  one  of  his  Utopian  plans  fof 
ameliorating  the  metals  and  enlightening  the  mindt  of  the  people  at  larre^ 
he  proceeds  to  say  that  one  of*  the  happy  coiiseqnences  of  it  would  ^,  tt^C 

"  A   great  majority  of  the  people,    instigated  bv'  infiuence,  arts   of 
govenmient  almost  il-reiiBtible,  and  the  violence  gf  ttinT  passions,  woul<l 
MveF'flg^n  be  unanimous  in  supporting  a  mistaken  policy,  which  either  ' 
was.  happily  terminated  by  the  battle  of  AusterlllK,  or  must  neceisarily 
orerrhro^v.  the  British  Empire." 

Congeiijal  with  this  is  the  following  bold  assertion  : 

"  That  France  was  not  the  aggressor  in  the  infraftion  of  the  treatj^-of 
Aniens,  that  sndi  infraftion  was  not  justified  on  our  part  by  the  political 
ttiotives  i^h!(A  induced  it;  and  that  the  interior  and  subsidiary  causea 
assigned  for  it  are  of  such  insofficiency  and  invalidity,  as  tO  supersede  lh«, 
necessity  of  diuoierating,  them  ;  and  that  in  particular  it  could  answer  no 
purpose,  except  to  ioBarae'  die  aiinds  of  our  own  people,  ^^  abuse  witK 
Wtty  jxnsibk  t^cvice^  and  to  the  grossest  extent,  fhe.f  {qkC^  EiUperor  a«' 
Ha  -.  •    »Usl»tper» 
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N     a  Usarpct,  ntid  the  worst  of  men,  this  being  a  question  that  i>d6ng^ 
entirely  to  the  Frepch  themselvesj  and  on  which  they  were  and  are  quail. 
'  fied  in  all  respe^s  to  determine. 

"  Our  present  desperate  measures  and  incessant  opposition  to  the  views 
of  France  heing  continued,  will  at  length  oblige  her,  enabled  as  she  is  by 
her  great  physical  strength,  to  form  a  superior  naval  force  to  that, of  this 
country,-  or  at  least  a  navy  which  may  so  far  outnumber*  ours,  as  to  c^. 
able  her  to  land  armies  cither  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  Ireland,  which  w* 
^  carinot  oppose.  This,  however,  is  an  effort  that  is  unnatural  to  her,  and 
which  she  will  never  attempt,  if  we  will  permit  her  the  enjoyment  of  her 
rights,  and  the  means  of  prosperity  she  may  justly  claim  ;  and  if  we  do 
not  seel^  to  wrong  ar.d  oppress  her  by  a  maritime  ascendancy^  which  we 
ihay  always  retain,  provided  we  exercise  it  as  seldom  as  possible,  and 
always  according  to  a  wise  system  of  policy.*' 

So  much  for  politics  and  patriotism,  \\:e  will  now  hear  the  author  on 
the  subjed  of  religion : 

**  It  will  be  greatly  our  own  interest  to  reconcile  our  Church  with  that 
of  Rome^  both  on  account  of  our  foreign  concerns,  and  the  influence  which 
•  the  latter  still  retains  in  our  own  empire."  It  is  even  impious  to  oppress 
the  general  religion  of  Ireland,  which, may  be  considered  ds  it's  established 
an4'national  religion :' and  whatever  may  militate  against  her  improve* 
ment,  industry,,  and  essential  interests,  we  at  length  see  cannot  be  ac. 
(epted  before  God ;  but  must  be  diametrically  adverse  to  hii  religion, 
which,  however  diversified,  is  intended  to  be  the  proper  instrument  o.f  tht 
national  perfedion  of  all  kingdoms.,  and  of  all  people,  even  shpulc^ they  be 
Xnistaken  most  grossly  in  religion,  and  be  at  the  same  time  ignorant  ^nd 
uncivilized."  r 

And  again  in  his  address  to  the  clergy  : 

'^  But  in  order  that  the  Christian' nations  of.  Europe  npay  more  efFec- 
tually  unite  in  promoting  the  progress  of  melioration  throughout  tfa^ 
World,  and  influence  all  other  religions  and  nations  in  it's  favour,  you, 
my  countrymen,  should  industriously  accommodate  your  religious  diflfef- 
ences  with  the  Romish  church  j  nay,  if  it  were  solely  on  account  of  the 
.exemplary  condud  in  reaped  of  religion,  which  the  papai  court  itself  has 
pursued  in  moderii.  times ;  in  moderation,  condescendence,  and  politeness* 
iii  it's  frequent  adoption  of  great"  and  liberal  views,  and^  what  at  least 
jpay  show  a  less  violent  spirit  of  bigotry,  in  propagating  and  supporting 
it's  religious  est&blishmepts  by  policy,  rather  than  by  it's  uodlrii  es. 

.<*  May  you  thus  see  the  impiety  of  retaining  your  tythes,  which  are 
IK)W  become  the  most  fatal  ohsrruftions  to  industry  ;  and  in  relinquishing 
them  be  convinced,  %hat  you  must  infinitely  augment  the  riches  of  culti- 
vation, and  moit  efFeduaily  contribute  to  enlarge  the  revenue  of  the 
<;burchl"  ' 


«  (( 


Her  navy  is. sure  in  the  end  to  outnumber  ours  in  a  very  dangerous 
ipannpr,  even  if  we  destroy  three  or  four  fleet%>more  in  the  present  war. 
Let  us  also  in  time  consider  what  advancement  the  naval  energies  oi  hef 
siibjeds,  the  courage  of  whom  at  sea  is  sufficiently  desperate,,  may  receive 
in  the  economicalTiablts  and  improvements  of  the  country;  in  new  meani 
that  may  be  devised  to  increase  them  ;  in  the  fertile  conceptions  of  an  iof 
genious  and  heroic  nation  ;  in  the  incessant  efforts  and  gtand  views  of  the 
emperor ;  and  the  accession  of  new  states  of^  unquestionable  maritino^ 
.    DTOfveis," — ^AuiHoR,  '      , 


,         Hlvl^ly.  -  nil 

We  liaTe  already  died  enough  \a  shew  both  tlw  folly  and  malignityof 
ihis  ctmtcmptible  performance,  but  having  nieniioncd  ihac  hacknied  'iheme 
of  political  reformers,  the  abolition  of  ty  fhes,  we  just  stoji  tn  remaik  that 
howevcf  ihis  is  varnished  over  by  thf  specious  pretence  ii£  agr'culiurat 
improvement,  it  is  obviously  inrehdcd  to  operate  solely  igsiast  the  pro^i" 
peniy  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  <■«  never  lear  of  any  aitempc  either-* 
by  threats,  by  persuiiiion,  or  by  purchase,  to  prevail  oji.  the  lay  improJ 
priators  to  give  op  iheit  tythes,  which  4t  least  must  be  equally  decrtmen? 
(al  to  agriculture  as  those  in  the  hands  of  ihe  clergy.  : 

Though  the  jutbor's  n^mK  is  not  put  ti>  the  book,  yet  from  ths  frequent 
(M-aises  it  Uvishes'on  the  works  of  a  eerwin  Dr.  Edwards,  and  the  greal 
improbability  ot  two  persjss  agreeing  so  esaaly  in  thesame  degree -and 
epecies  of  abstirdi^,  we  are  inclined'  to  attribute  ii  to  tin  \xa  of  that 
gentleman. 
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A  Charge  dAi'v^reito  tht  CIcrgj  of  ibf  Diocese  '/  RachtiX  r,   iiijle  Year  I  Sc6, 

and  puUuhed  at  their  rcqueu.      By  John  Ljw,   D.Oi  Arclirfeacon  of  Ro^. 

Chester.     +to.     Pp^.  to.     Payne.     180^,  ', 

IN  plain  and  impressive  language,  well  suited  to  the  soletflnity  of 
the  oei^asioi),  and  to  th?  chariftef  of  the  audience,  tht- learned  Archdeacon 
dirci^s  th-  attention  ot  his  reverend  breihteii  to  ihi;  two  evils  which  miM 
threaten  the  church  in  these  days,  the  nppoiite  extFcires  of  infidelity  ana 
enthusiasm,  which,  like  all,  oiher  txttemes,  have  a  tendency  to  apprOKi- 
niation.  For  ilie  benetit  of  Mr.  Overton,  and  his  partisans,  both  in  and 
out  of  the.  church,  wc  esitafl  the  following  passage  from  ihii  rcTy  sen. 
sible  charge.  * 

"  li  it  should  be  the  endeavour  of  all  who  '  profess  and  call  ihemsclve* 
Christians,  to  hold  the  !;iith  in  unity  or  spirit,  and  in  the  hoiid  of  peace," 
what  is  to  be  ihought  of  the  bitter  reviiings  of  thiise,  who  tinduce  our  ta<. 
bours,  and  misrepresent  our  d  'drim-sf  Ate  we  not  eiig»gcid  with  them  ih 
the  saiTie  common  cause  ?  And  are  we.  not  alike  bound  with  t!'.cm  to  convert 
sinners  from  theerror  of  their  ways?  i">id  wcex'jlude  either  tlierighteoiisnew 
which  is  of  God  by  faith,  or  deny  the  atonement  of  our  offences  by  meanfc 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  Gwl,  the  accusations  of  those  ivho  jtrogaw  - 
to  themselves  ibe  title  of  Evangelical  Preachers  might  be  more  excusaliie. 
But  while  the  articles  of  our  belief  fix  our  hopes  of  salvation  on  the  very 
principles  which  we. are  said  to  decry,  we-must  be  strwngfly  inconsUtent", 
if  we  renounce  the  efficacy  of  the  proi'iiiation  of  the  Lamb  irfGiid. 

*•  Much  as  we  differ  from  some  of  our  mVidern  sedaries,  and  whatever 
cause  we  may  have  to  lament,  not  only  their  needie=a  separation  from  usj 
but  their,  unkind  censures,  we  have  o'nly  to  counteraft  their  zeal  in  with- 
drawing hearers  from  their, religious  assemblies,  by  persisting  striftly  in 
the  line  of  duty.  If  we  can  '  approve  ourselves  as  the  ministers  of  GoJ' 
by  purencss  and  knowledge,'  we  shiU  take  the  roost  efieftual  means  of  dis, 
arming  the  hostile  cfibr^  both  of  enthusbsm  and  infidelity.  Andhoweve'^ 
opposite  may  if  riieif  designs,  yet  the  attacks  of  the  Enemies  to  our  holy 
leligion  caontrt  be  mote  successfully  promoted,  than  by  representing  \^^ 
avowed  and  legally  coiis'tilulcd  teachers  as  jerveriing  ttic  gospel  of  Chri^     . 

~     "3  {. 
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'    f*  In  the  con^rovewy  which  has  been  so  long  agitated,  and  which  \\z,%% 
#f  late,  been  reviy,ed  .with  pecaliar  eann^&rness^  the  opinion^  maintained 
J))r  the  members  of  our  church  have  been  so  ably  defended,  that,   if  soond 
.  yea$omng  and  cogent  argument  can  produce  convidion,  We  may  assert  that 
v«  teach  *  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus.'     While  the  disciples   of  Calvin 
«lia?e  claimed  the  merit  of  exclusiyely  adhering  to  the  articles  of  our  na^ 
ticoal  faithj  we  have  happily  not  wanted  advoc/tes  to  disprove  their  con^ 
4deat  boastings.     Repeatedly  has  it  been  proved,  and  by  no  writer  more 
fully  and  decidedly  than  by  a  recent  preacher  of  the  Bampton  Le^ures  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  (Dr.  Laurence),  that  th^  Calvinistical  notions 
.  of  irresistible  grace,  of  predestination^  and  eledion  to  eternal  life,  and  of 
l)ich  a  depravity  of  human  nature  as  precludes  the  working  of  any  thing 
that  is  good,  are  not  consqnant  with  the  sentiments  of  those  illustrious 
men  who  coim)iled  our  articles.     Their  aipi  was  to  effe^  union,  and  to 
avoid,  as  rnucn  as^  possible,  all  doubtful  disputations.      And   wheii^  for 
the  sake  of  conciliation,  they  ventured  into  an  explanation  of  the  myste- 
xious   purposes  of  the  Almighty,    they  subjoined  the   salutary  caution, 
.   *  that  we  must  receive  the  promises  of  Qod^  in  such  ^ise  as  they  be  gene, 
rally  set  forth^to  us  in  the  Holy  Scripture,"  (See  Article  XVII.)     To 
this  sure  ground  of  belief  Christians  of  every  denomination  arc   ready  ^p 
arppeal :  but  in  the  positive  assertion,  that  the  framers  of  our  religious 
code  were  under  the  influence  of  any  peculiar  principles,  recourse  must  be 
^ad  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and  to  the  doctrines  which  they 
Expressly  maintained.     For  the  elucidation  of  this  matter  of  fa^, -I  can- 
not do  better  than  to  refer  you  to  the  writer  whom  I  have  now  mentioned* 
3  might  do  injustice  to  the  cause,  if  I  attempted  to- abbreviate  his  reason, 
ings  ;  and  I  should  intrude  too  much  on. your  patience^  if  I  entered  into 
the  subjedl  so  largely  as  it  deserves,  or  so  minutely  as  to  remove  doubt. 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  vindication,  that  our  liturgy  uniformly  points  out  tjie 
freedom/of  the  will ;  that  it  invariably  inculcates' the  doftrine  of  universal 
jredemption  ;  and  that,  though  it  pla<3es  our  ability  to  perform  an  accept- 
able service  principally  on  the  intervening  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
,   ceases  not  to  urge  the  exertion  of  every  human  endeavour.    We  are  far  from 
,  denying  such  a  depravity  of  human  nature  as  inclines  us  toevil.  We  admit 
that  *  in  Adam  ^11  died  :*  but  we  rejoice,  both  in  the  co-operation  of  hea. 
venly,  succour  to  further  our  efforts ;  and  in'the  assurance,  that  *  in  Christ 
all  shall  be  made  alive.'      In  eyei^y  part  of  sacred  history  we  read  of. 
men  who  pleased  God  by  t{xeir  works.     When  the  question  was  proposed 
to  )the  immediate  descendant  of  our  first  parent,  *  If  thou  doest  well,  shalit 
thou  not  be  accepted  ?'  what  other  infercRce  is  to  be  deduced  from  thenccj^ 
than  that  the  change  wrought  by  the  sin  of  Adam,  much  as  it  mig^ 
reduce  his  primeval  dignity,  did  not  preclude  his  offspring  from  the  hope 
k^  finding  acceptance  tor  good  works  ?    It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  these 
can  be  unavailing.     They  are  the  surest  proofs  of  the-  soundness  of  our 
faith,  SxA  defe^ive  as^they  are,  and  must  be,  as  well  as  ineffe^ual  to  our 
salvation,  when  rested  upon  wholly  in  themselves,  without  any  reliance 
<m  the  merits  and  mediation  of  our  blessed  Redeenwr,  yet.  ate  they  the  ne* 
cessary  accompaniments  of  religious  belief.     Admitting,  as  we  do,  thai 
^    '  there 4s  a  law  in%ur  members  waning  against*  the  law  of  our  minds  \\ 
l^et  we  deny  thiit  t%  former  is  so  powerful,  as  absolu^eljr  ^  ^  bring  i» 
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^ntox^tmty  to  tlit  law  of  sin.*  If  vigilance  be  not  used  on  oar  p^t; 
if  we  oppose  not  strenuously  the  adversary,  who  ieekethourdestru^Hon  ; 
atid  if  wetifpplicate  not  devoutly  the  divine  grace,  sin  will  thet^  indeed 
have  dominion  OTer  us.  But  the  very  assurance,  *  that  if  we'  resist  the 
^vily  he  will  flee  frbm  us  5*  and  the  injundion  *  to  work  out  our  salva- 
tiooy  manifestly  imply  that  much  depends  on  our  own  exeriions  ;  and  that 
to  expeft  the  divine  assistance,  without  any  efforts  to  co-operate  with  it, 
is  a  visionary  conceit,  calculated  more  to  inspire  unwarrantable  confidence, 
than  to  promote  either  the  glory  of  God,  or  the  good  of  mankind.  In 
what  manner  the  Holy  Spirit  influences  our  adions  we  presume  not  to  de. 
tenaine.:  Sofficieotis  u  for  us  robe  assured  of  his  concurring  and  e&dual 
power  J  and  if  we^ot  earAestly  pray  for  this  celestial  guidance,'  we  ne- 
gleft  the  means  divinely  appointed  to  lead  \xi  to  perfedion ;  and  we  do 
*  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  Grace.'  But  toeKped  any  suddenf  and  instan- 
taneous illuminarion  of  our  minds  \  or  to  suppose  that  the  pardon  of  sin  is 
instantly  to  be  obtained,  without  serious  and  assured  repentance,  are  asser- 
tions not  War-ranted  by  the  Word  of  God^  and  may  lead  to  consequences  of 
the  most  dangerous  ^a  t u  ce. " 

We  wish  that  arch-fanatic,  Mr^  Rowland  Hill,  and  his  deluded  fol- 
lowers, ''  would'  seriously  attend  to  these  plain,  but  importan^  truths. 
While  <his  able  divine  gives  such  just  cautions  respefting  the  one  extreme, 
hit  is  equally  a^ealous^in  exhorting  his  reverend  auditors  most  carefully  to 
aivoid  the  other.;  and  not  to  allow  the  pride  of  human  reason  to  stifle  the 
saving  truths,  and  divine  mysteries  of  the  gospel.  ^ 

**  But  in  repelling  the  unfriendly  accusations  of  those  who  are  gone  out 
ironi  us,  "we  should  take  especial  care  to  avoid  the  justness  of  their  cen-  . 

sures.     If  we  a^pt.  the  too  prevalent  mode  of  recommending  Christianity  I 

to  the  judgment  of  the  wise  reasoners  of  this  world,  by  suppressing  its 
mysterious  revelations,  or  by  simplifying  its  precepts  ia  such  a  manner  as  ' 

^  to  render  it  a  meVe  code  of  ordinary  morality,  we  forget  of  what  m^nqer 
tjf  spirit  we  should  be.     In* any  revelation  delivered  from  heaven,  it  may 
^ell  be  supposed  that  there  will  be  truths  surpassing  our  understanding.    ^ 
In  piifecepts  relating,  to  human  condud,  we  may  reasonably  expedl  a  clear 
^delineation  of  duty ;  and  in   this  resped  we  challenge  the  infidel^  to  pro- 
duce, from  all  his  admired  writers,  sucH  a  rule  of  life  as  was  taught  by 
Him  who  was  *  despised  and  rejeded  of  men,'  but  who  e\4nced  himself 
to  be  ^  er^dued  with  all  power  from  on  high.*     But  where  the  nature  of 
the  godhead  is  concerned,  we  in  vain  attempt  to  search  it  out :  we*  are 
therefojne  boond  to  receive  that  explanation  of  it  which  is  deliv^ed  by 
divine  authority.     It  is  the  province  of  reason  to  examine  into  the  adual 
-^cofjveyance  of  any  asserted  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  5  and  if  this\  be 
established,  it  behoves  the  finite  wisdom  of  man  to  submit  implicitly  tti^ 
the  do^pfnes  that  are  taught,  how  far  soever  they  may  exceed  his  com^ 
prehension.     And  if  they  who  assume  to  themsdves  the  denomination  o£ 
rational  Christians,  Vill  objed  to  such  a  submission  of  the  understandings 
let  them  dispassionately  inquire.   Whether  they  are  not  often  aSf  much  -      • 
baflkd  in  their  lesearches  Into  the  mode  of  their  owri  existence,  and  into 
a  Yaxiety  of  natural  causes  and  elFeds,  as  they  are  in  their  presumptuoua 
attempts  to  understand  ^  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge  ?' 

^^  ^Othji)||;  h  more  common  in  the  present  dayd^Iian  ^^  undue  exalta« 
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tionof  the  powers' of  the  oiind^  Great  as  they  are^  and  efficacious  in  dts.  '- 
tinguishing  truth  from  error,  yet  are  they  limited,  and  are  incompetent 
to  think. of  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  in  any  other  manner  than  in  that 
wherein  He  has  b^en  pleased  to  represent  them.  We  are  called  upoiiN 
both  to  believe,  and  to  {)raflise  what  he  has  taught  ;  and  though  in  this 
world  we  may  b^  led  to  look  more  to  the  latter,  than  to  the  former  (for 
the  good  behaviour  of  mankind  is  a  platter  of  important  and  general  con, 
sideraiionj,  yet  are  we  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  great  things  of  the  di, 
viije  law.  In  *  coiKending  earnestly  for  the  faith-  which  we  have  re. 
ceivcd,  we  are  persuaded  that  we  shall  more  effeftually  prevent  wicked* 
ne^s,  and  encourage  virtue,  than  by  recurring  to  any  other  dirediions* 
And  if  a. love  of  God  is  to  be  excited,  what  is  more  likely  to  promote 
this,  and  to  stimulate  to  every  re.turn  of  pious  ^gratitude,  than  the  decia^i^ 
ration,  that  'God  so  loved  us,  as  to  send  hi»  only  begotten  Son  into 
the  world  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  ?'*  ,  * 

A  Sfffnott  preached  in.  the  Parish  Church  of  St^  Patd^  Coment-Gatden^  at  the 
primary  Visitaiion  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex^  May  20,  1806.N  By 
James  Cowe,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Sunbury.  8vo.  Pp.  a6.  Printed  by- 
Nichols.     1806-  ^  '  , 

IN  this  discourse,  the  nature  of  the  clerical  office,  its  "origin,  it^ 
fun^ions,  and  its  importance';  with  the  duties  of  Christians  to  their  lawful 
pastors,  are  briefly  Stated  and  duly  enforced.  ,  ' 

I      ■    I       I      ■      ■  ■  *  ,.,.,.      ^.  -  ^ 
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S!ri^ures  on  CohbettU  unmanlj>_  Ohser'vaHQtii\relati*ve  to  the  Delicate  Iwves^ 
ligation;  and  a  Rejily  to  the  Ansnver  to  an  Admonitory  Letter,  to  Hit- 
Royal  Highness  ;  containing  an  Account  of  the  true  Cause  <why  the  Cqm^ 
missioners*  Rrport  has  not  yet  been  published ^  and  many  other  Additional 
Fr.ds,  By  the  Author  of  an  Admonitory  Letter.  ^  8 vo,  5f.  32, 
Tipper  and  Richards.     1806. 

NOT  having  read  Mr.  Cohbett's  Observations,  nor  yet  the  Answer- 
to  the  Admonitory  Letter,  wc  cannot  enter  fully  into  the  merits  of  the 
question  at  issue  between  the  different  parties;  we  shall,  therefore,  con-    , 
ijiio  our  notice  chiefly  to  the  Additional  Fafts,  which  our  author  brings 
forA^ard.     Of  his  Admonitory  Letter  we  gave  an  ample  account  in  our*' 
l.bt  Number  ;  where  we  delivered  our  opinion,  of.  the  merits  of  the  writer,* 
\vhich  certainiy  remains  unchanged.     Leaying,  then,  his  animadversions 
on  Mr.  Cobbett,  we  come  to  the  following  ^^. 

"  Papers,  purj^orting  to  be  a  Copy  of  the  Report,  were  delivered  to ' 
Her  Royal  Highness  about  the  time  mentioned  by    the  Morning  Post^i 
the  i$th  of  August  *,     As  this  cttpy  was  not  attested  by. the  signatures  of 


*.  It  "is  reported  th^a  copy  thereof  was  sent  to  the  P — -^e  of  W— — r-s, 
even  so  early  as  the  mUfle of  July-  why,   if  this  were  the  case,  Myas  the, 
deiin^ery  of  the  same  to  hi&  august  Consoct  so  lorj  postponed  ? 
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the  Noble  Commissioners j  and  as  it  was  delivered  mo^t  disrespeSfdllj  br  . 
the  Lord  C — nc — 11— r's  servant  (which,  contrary  to  Mr.  Cobbett's  Oftt, 
aion,  I  assert  could  not  have  been  proper),  Her  Royal  Highness  con- 
ceived herself  justified  in  doubting  its  authenticity  ;  she  therefore  wrote  a 
letter  to  heij  Royal  Uncle,  wherein  she  inquired,  if  the  papers  she  had  " 
received  were  to  be  considered  the  whole  of  the  Report  ?  aini  en'trcated  that 
she  might  be  furnished  with  an  auth€^iti€ated  copy,  at  the  same  time  hinting 
that  it  was  her  intention  topublish^t," — {an  intention  which  we  earnestly 
implore  this  much -injured  Princess,  as  well  for  her  own  sake,  as  for  tli^  , 
satisfadion  of  the  public,  and  for  the  promotion  of  justice, '  to  execute), 
V  and  requesting  his  Royal  permission  so  to  do.'* — ^This  letter,  tb.pre. 
vent  any  mistake,  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  requested  to  deliver,  which  he 
accordingly  did ;  and  nvithin  these  Je^  dayiy  and  not  till  then^  a  properly 
atte^ed  copy  has,  in  consequence,  been  delivered;  and  it  was  even  since 
then,  that  some  additional  papers,  reported  to  have  been  the  orighud 
^rwWf  of  her  accusation,  were  forwarded  to  her  Royal  Highness  ; -^fae' 
whole  are  x^o^  under  the  inspedion  of  Gentlemen,  highly  distinguished 
for  the  prgfundity  of  their  legal  knowledge,  and  will,  in  due  time,  be. 
given  x^  the  public.  /  • 

-Now,  it  is  perfe«^ly  evident  from  this  statement  (admitting  its. accuracy, 
which'we  have  not  the  sjnallest  reason  to  doubt),  that  no  blame  whatever 
cpuld  possibly  attach  to  the  illustrious  Princess  for  not  publishing  the  ke^^ 
port  sooner.  But  blame,  and-  very  gre^t  blame,  does  attach  somewhere,. 
for  treating  the  future  Queen  of  this  kingdom  with  such  marked  disrespefl, 
as  to  make  a  servant  the  bearer  of  such  docjuments  to  her.  This^is  an  in- 
sult which  the  violated  dignity  of  the  nation  ought  to  resent  most  strongly. 

In  his  reply  to  Aristides,  who  appprs  to  be  a  most  contemptible  an- 
tagonist, the  author  is  very  successful.  He  relates  some  curious  anecdotes 
of  a  certain  Naval  Officer  (whose  name  ha^s  been  frequently  introduced  in 
this  disgraceful  business)  not  very  honourable  to  his  discipline,  sobriety, 
or  truth*     Addressing  his  imbecile  adversary,  he  says: 

**  You  accuse  me  of 'slandering,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whereas  I  have 
only  admonished  him  how  10  avoid  becoming  the  objeft  of  slander.  You 
ttU  me  I  have  produced  no  proof  in  support  of  my  charge  of  apathy  and 
indifference  i  whereas  1  have  in  a  note  most  clearly  itated  my  authority, 
and  I  rather  think  the  thing  is  too  evident  to  require  additional  proof. 
You  also  assert  that  I  have  not  pointed  put,  who  are  the  persons  that 
ooght  to  be\supposed  the  original  ihsti^ators  of  the  Ivfamous  calumny,  and 

yet  you  condemn  me  for  having  accused  Sir ,  and  Lady of 

the  iiaft.    In  short,  your  inconsistency  is  only  exceeded  by  your  imbecility 
'-^your  imbecility  only  by  your  ignorance  ?.nd  effrontery. 

**  If  you  will  take  the  trouble- to  read  my  StriAures  upon  Mr.  Cobbett, 
yoo  may  perceive  how  grossly  you  were  mistaken,  4n  supposing  me  totally 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  Commissioners'  Report ;  in  the  mean  time  you  ' 
may  rest  assured  that  Lknow  sufficient  to  warrant  my  asserting  (to  warrant 
meintheass^^rtion),  \ki2xx\itatniahle  and  illustrious  Personage,  whose  con, 
^udwas  the  subjed  of  investigation,  has  been  mast  scandalously  traduced,  and 
that  a  certain  IJaronet  and  his  Lady  were  the  chief  instigators  of  the  in* 
quiry,  which  has  added  nothing  to  the  honour  or  amiabiity  of  tjieir  cha^ 
li&t\%.  '  If.  you  ask  wh^t  authority  I  have  for  theJiatter  assertion,  sup. 

\  '  pose 
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ftKe  I  should  reply  the  Baronet's  own,  wottid  700, « bold  >a»  you  tre  in 
falsehood^  venture  to  contradi^  me?  fiefore  you  do^  I  would  at  any 
rate  advise  you'  to  ask  Sir——,  if  he  did  not  tell  a  Gentleman,,  who 
waited  waited  upon  him  very  recently  upon  business  nOt^whcHj  unconneAedL 
with  the  AoMONitoRY-  LETttRyou  have  attempted  to  answer.  *  that  he 
should  have  disclosed  all  he  knew  relative  lo  the  P  "  ■  ■■■ss  of  .W — — s^ 
three  years  back,  had  he-  not  been  advised  to  the  contrary  by  t)ne  €^  the 
It  ■  "1  Dukes  ;  and  chat  *whai  he  had  dischsed  was  in  consequence  of  c:on« 
Vecsations  which  he  had  himself  had  with  that  illustrious  Lady,  and  of 
Ifftters  he  had  obtained*  with  her  signature,  which  ht  beiie^ed^'wete  g^^ 

mmi.*     By  what  htnwrabk  means,  Sir got  possession  of  any  ge* 

,  aisine  letters,  written  by  her  Royal  liighness,  it  may  possibly  puzzle 
#-i?/»jrtf«r  jfl'/i«o{>' to  determine." 

The  author  concludes  with  the  assurance  that  the  Report  will  now  most 
tertainly  be  published.  Wc  are  happy  to  hear  that  this  will  be  the  pase  ;, 
from  a/coi5vidion  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  such  publication.  We 
aT€  sorryi  however,  to  MjdA,  that  we  are  persuaded  it  never  would  have  been 
published,  notwithstanding  such  necessity,  bat  for  the  (animadversions 
.which  have  appeared  upon  the  subje6^.  This  circumstance  shews  .the  im- 
portaace  of  i  free  press,  and  the  great  use  of  it,  when  ably  dire^ed  and 
^wtwmdy  applied.  It  would  be  most  happy  for  th6  country,  if  tbis  power, 
fill  instrument  were  as  eealously  employed  in  the  service  of  religion  and 
^Oiorals,  as  it  is  for  the  purposes  of  party  and  politics.   . 

A  Pr^icat  Quiie  for  the  Light  Infantry  Officer :  comfrisiug  n^ahtablt  Ex* 
traBs  from  all  the  ^nost  fopular  Works  on  the  SuhjeSi  ^  loiih  further 
Original  hfrmation,  and  illustrated  by  a  Set  of  Plates,  oh  an  eniirt 
ne^w  and  infelUgihle  Flan,  luhich  simplify  e<very  Movement  nnd  Md* 
nau^re  of  Light  Infantty^,  By  Captain  T.  H.  Cooper,  Half  Pay 
56th  Regiment  Infantry.     Largb  8vo.     Pf.  104.     Egerton,     i8o6« 

THIS  most  useful  and  well- writ  ten  work  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Wind- 
iian!),  from  the  motive  which  appears  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  Address 
to  that  Ministeri 

•    ^*  Sra — They  who  recolleft,  with  admiration  and  gratitude,*  the  proC 
{>hetic  wisdom  and  masterly  eloquence  which  distinguished  your  senatorial  ^ 
.  efforts  after  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  will  probably  consider  it  a  presump^ 
tion  in  me  to  solicit  your  notice  to  the  following  humble  compilatioi).'^ 

Certainly  ^e  arc  of  the  number  who  so  recoiled  Mr.  Windham's  admi. 
irable  efforts  on  that  memorable  occasion  ;  and  who  derived  from  that  re« 
coiledion  a  confidence  that  no  such  peace,  at  once  so  disgr;iceful,  and  so  ' 
Insecure^  ds  that  of  Amiens,  would  be  again  concluded  while  he  had  a 
voice  io  the  Cabinet,  though  that  confidence,  we  must  confess,  .has  been 
considerably  s)iaken  by.  recent  events ;  ^e,  assuredly,  do  not  consi^^ 
Captain  Cbojper,  nor,  we  aie  persuaded,  will  Mr.  Windham  consider 
,  him,  as  guilty  of  the  smallest  presumption,^in  dedicating  his  book  to  socft  > 
$[  patron.  For  it  is  a  book  eminently  calculatedf  by  its  simplid^ty  and 
clearness  of  arrangement,  a%  well  as  by  the  accuracy  and  fullness  of 'the 
(nformatibn  whicQ  it  contains^  to  be  euunently  useful  in  improving  the 
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4iscip&ie  of  a  most  valasfale  part  of  the  British  Army.    In  fak'  Pielact 
the  aathor  thus  explains  the  design  of  his  worlt : 

*^  The  principal  design  of  th^  following  sheets  is  to  exhibit  and  cofii^ 
press,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Brirish  Volunteers)  the  whole  system  of 
Light  Infantry  Manceuvres^  as  they  are  pradieed  by  single  ,campanies.«^-« 
It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  enough  has  already  been  published*-  But^a' 
the  aathor  is  acquainted  with  oo  writer  on  the  subject.  Whose  instru^ioiia 
are  not  capable  of  improvement)  and  as  he  has  colle^ed  and  arranged  all  cbd 
opinions  which  are  scattered  through  preceding  publications,  h^  hopes , 
that  the  British  Volunteers,  and  the  Light  Iniantry  in  genera])  will  ac« 
cept  the  good  intention  of  an  attempt  to  bring  about  what  can  Defer  be^ 
come  perfect)  until  authority  has  established  a  general  rule  for  the  nia« 
nOBUvring  of  Light  Infantry.  ^ 

''  <^  The  author  has  M  these  sheets  adopted  the  most  aimple  plan^  f(fOJi 
needing  step  by  step,,  from  the  very  telling  off  df  the  company,*  to  <he 
manoeuvring  and  skirmishing  ;  paying  due  regard  to  the'  regulation«rpub«' 
lished  by  authority,  and  to  the  opinions  of  the  best  military  writers^ 
wherever  they  appeared  applicable  to  has  subje^*  '  Bat  as  many  dRfltcaU 
ties  may  perplex  the  military  student,  and  the  written  instru^ions  may 
prove  unintelligible  to  him,  without  farther  aa$i«tance,  a  set  of  j^laI^es 
has  beetf  prepared  with  great  pains  and  attention^  which  it  is  hoped  will 
render  the  whole  perfcftly  easy  and  clear." 

We  have  never  yet  seen  any  plates  so  well  calculated  for  the  purpose 
of  explanation^  as  those  in  this  book^  which  are  so  ably  executed,  and  so 
extremely  simple  and  plain,  as  to  be  intelligible  by  the  commonest  fttn* 
derstanding.  ^  In  the  *•  Introduction"  the  aathor  gives  an' historical 
sketch  of  tlM^  origin  and  use  of  liglit  troops.  He  speaks  of  <^a  brigade 
(jf  light  infaMttyy  consisting  of  horse  artillery,  two  troops  of  light  bone, 
&c."  This  may,  possibly,  be  striAly  uchvkal;  but  it  involves,  in  the 
eye  of  a  common  reader,  a  glaring  contradiction.  Ifora  may  be  attached 
to,  or  serve  with,  a  brigade  oi  foou  but  it  eannot  form  a  part  of  it,  be^ 
cause  then>  it  could  ;no  longer^  with  any  attention  to  propriety  of  Ian. 
{uage,  be  ternied  a  brigade  of  foot,  or  infantry. 

This  Pra^icai  Guide  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  service  to  those  for 
whose  use  it  is  principally  intended. 

Obiervatiofts  on  the  Mildeiu^  suggested  fy  the  Queries  of  Mr.  Arthur  Youttg, 
By  John  Egremont,  Esq.     8vo.     Pp.  36.     Hatchard.     i8o6. 

THE  indefatigable  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  proposed, 
it  seems,  the  following  dozen  queries  to  tbefarmers)  we  beg  pardon,  the 
airickkurhts^  of  the  country.  '  . 

"  I.  Whli  soils  have  yielded  the  crops  most  affefted  by  the  liiildew  J 
—2*  Have  c^rly  or  late  sown  crops  suffered  the  most  ?— 5.  What  situa. 
tions  have  been  most  Exposed  to  it?  high  and  'vtmiiUted  or^t^y  or  low  and 
skliercd  vales  \-^^.  Have  thin  or  richly  sown  crops  eseaped  the  best  ? 
fmd  thin  or  thick,  from  other  circumstanees/'drilling,  red^worm^  4bc.  $— • 
5.  Has  the  use  of  old  or  new  seed  been  attended  with  any  effeft  ?"— 
Yes,  the  effoft  of  producing  a  crop  most  certainly.  The  question^  aa,  it 
fttw  stands^  is  imper&ft  and  unintelligible«    5'  6.  Have  crops  on  fallows^ 
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6t  layer $y  escaped  the  best  ?'<     We  know  what  lay,  or,  more  properly^ 
tey,  means  very  well,  and  that  is  the  word  which  the 'Secretary  should 
have  used.      Layer  signifies  a  different  thing.     1£ -agrkidturius  chuse    to 
employ*  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves,  they  ought,  at  least,  to   sup^ 
ply  their  readers  with  a  Glossary.     But,  if  they  me^n  to  assume  a  right  of 
altering  any  part  of  the  English  language,  we  shall  take  leave  id  dt^ny 
the  existence  of  any  such  prerogative  in  their  most  learned  body. — '*    7. 
Has  manuring,  whether  by  lime,  dung,  fold-yard,  &c.  had  any  efiSjifl  ?'* 
This  question,  like  the  filth,  is  defediye ;  to  manure  by  a  fold.yard,   is    ^ 
^  new  mode  of  manuring  ;  to  manure  with  the  produce,  or  contents   of  a 
fold-yard,  we  should  have  cleafiy  understood ;    but  the  expression,   we 
should  suppose/ would  have  been  so  plain  and  intelligible,  as  to  be  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  dignified  agriculturist. — "  8.  Have  you  made  any  ob- 
servations on  tl^e  barberry,  as  locally  afie'fting  wheat? — 9/  Has   there 
\t%n  any  differeike  from'the  sort  of  wheat  sown,  bearded,  white,  spring* 
&c^  ?— ^10.  Has  early  cutting  been  found  useful?  and  how  early  in   point 
lof  the  milk  being  coagulated  ? — 11.  What  proportion,  in  your  opinion, 
docs  the  late  crop  (in  1804)  bear  to  a  common  average  produce  ?-r-l2. 
If,  from  your  observations,  you  conceive  the  caulse  to  be  atmospheric,  of 
what  sort,  late  frosts,  fogs,  severe  or  open  winters?"     We  think  that 
the  Secretary  might,  like  the  baker  whh  his  rolls,  have  given  thirteen  to 
,  the  dozen  of  his  questions^  by  adding — In  what  stage  ofv' its  growth   is 
wheat  most  afifb^ed,  or  most  liable  to  be  aiiedled,  by  the  mildew  ?  ^     . 

In  his  answer  to  these  queries,  Mr.  Egremont,  as  far  as  we  can  colle<^ 
his  Opinion  from  his  words,  say^,  t|iac  the  soil,  U^st  liable  to  have  its 
crops  affe^led  by  mildew  is  a  clayey  soil,  and  that  most  liable,  a  peat  or 
mo9r;  that  early  sowing  is  prefetabie  to  late ;  that  situation  is  of  little  con-, 
sequence  ;  that  thin  sown  crops  are  least  affeded  ;  that  tb?  mode  of  so,w^ 
ifig  makes  no  difference ;  that  one  seed  is  not  more  likely  to  be  affed^ed  by 
the  mildew  than  another;  i^^Ltfaltaruj  crops  Jiave  beeo  most  injured;  tliat  . 
the  nature  of  the  manure  is  indifferent ;  (indeed  this  question  appears  to 
us  perfedly  ridiculous,  asiwell  as  the  next,  respefting  xht  barberry  J  ;  that 
tuiiiie  wheat  is  the  soonest 'affeded,  red  later,  and  bearded -the  last ;  that; 
the  crop  of  1804  was  about  half  an  average  crop ;  (here  we  cannot  but  point 
out  the  necessity  cf  specifically  declaring  what  is  meant  by  an  average 
crop,  whether  t^^o,  three,  or  four  quarters  per  acre)';  and,  lastly,  that 
'the  eatise  of  the  mildew  is,  what  we  should  have  supposed  no  one  could 
jossibly  doubt,^  purely  atmospheric. 

,     We  have  sifted  t\it^  opinions  out  of  a  mass  of  philosophical  observs^tions     , 
upon  vegetable  irritability,  stimuli,  &c.  the  nature  and  temperature  of 
soils  ;  Darwin's  Phy tologia,  with  high.flown  compliments  to  that  emi« 
lient  writer  of  beautiful  and  sublime  nonsense,  &c.  &c.  all  conveyed  in 
such  bombastic  language,^as,  tve  will   venture  to  assert,  to  be  utterly 
ttnintelligible   by    an^  one    farmer   (properly  so   called)  in  the    United 
Kingdom.     To  agricultural  impronj^ementsy  in  the  true  signification  of  the 
word,  w^  are  decided  friends ;  but  a  multiplicity  of  questions,  many  of 
them  needless,  and  some  ridiculous  ;  Iaboure;d  essays,  and  abstruse  xiisqui*   . 
sitions,  arc  not,  in  our  opuiion,  likely  to  produce  them,  nor  indeed  tQ 
cexvc^tty  one  purpose  of  pra<J\ical  utility,  - 


-;    -  MucellanteY.  f09 

-      *  »  »  • 

Jki  Itittorkal  Acconnt  of  Corsham  House ,  in  Wiltshire  ;  the  Seat  of  "Paul  Cobh 
Methnetty  Esq.  <with  a  Catalogue  of  his  celebrated  ColleBion  of  FiBurtSm 
Dedicated  to  the  Patrons  of  the  British  Institution;  and  efnbracing  a  concise 
Hist^ricai  Essay  ^n  the  Fine  Arts*  ~  IPith  a  brief  Account  of  the  different 
Schoohy  and  a  Re^Jicwj  of  the  proj^ressi've  state  of  the  Arts^  in  England, 
Akoy  Biographical  Sketches  nf  the  Artists  ^whose  IVorls  constitute  this  Collect 
turn.  By  John  Britton.  'Embellished  with  a  View  of  the  Hoa«e. 
Small  8vo..  Pp.  io8.  .5s.     Barrett,  Bath;  Longman  &  Co.  London* 

1806.  '      ;^ 

^FOR  the  composition  of  such  an  account  as  this,  an  artist  is  certainly 
better  qualified  than  any  other  j)erson ;  and  Mr.  Britton,  with  hi^  usual 
ability,  has  contrived  to  render  it  ins'nrudlive  as  well  as  interesting.  The 
dedication,  to  the  patrons  of  an  institution  formed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  affording^  encouragement  to  the  genius  and  talents  of  British  arlists,  is 
peculiarly  appropriate.  And  the  Brief  Essay  on  the  Fine  Arts  will  prove 
an  acceptable  addition  to  the. frequenters  of  Corsham  House,  or  to  those 
who  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  its  famous  cplleftion  of  pld:ures, 
without  the  trouble  of  visiting  the  place.  i  • 

■ 

A  Letter  to  Lord  Porchester,  on  the  Degrad:'d^tate  (ftht  English.  Clergy,     8vo. 

Pp.  24*     Bell.      1806. 

THE  writer  of  tliis  letter  professes  to  be  2i  friend  to  th?  clergy,  and 
in  that  charafter  he  pleads  their  cau«e,  against  what  he  conceives  to  be  an 
*' apparently  systematic' plan  for  their  degradation.**  And,  as  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  plan,  he  adduces  some  late  legislative  regiUatioi^^^. 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  salaries  of  curates,  for  excluding  the  clergy 
from  sitting  in  the  House  of  X^ornmons,  and  for  enforcing  residence. 
These  he  represents,  in  strong  and  impassioned  language,/  as  intolerable 
grievances,  as  exertions  of  tyranny^  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  badges  of 
slavery,  on  the  other.  **  New  fetters,"  and  '^^  abjefl  criminals,*'  are 
expressions  applied  to  the  laws  adverted  to,  and  to  the  clergy  who  were 
the  obje^s  of  tliem.  As  to  the  policy  of  the  aft  for  regulating  the  pay- 
ment of  curates,  a  difference  of  opinion  may  fairly  be  enfertained  by  the 
Warmest  friends  of  the  church,  and  of  the  clergy.  But  we  must  be  allowed 
to  think,  that  the  intemperate  and  unwarrantable  language  of  this  their 
professed  advocate,  is  calculated  to  disgrace  them  much  more  than  the  re- 
gulations which  he  so  severely  repi/obates.  For  our  part,  we  do  no^' ad- 
rait  the  truth  of  his  proposition,  that  the  clergy  were  entitled  by  law  to  sit 
in  the  Lower  House,  before  Mr.  Addington's  aft  of  exclusion  ;  and  most 
certainly  we  vdo  not  think  that  the  cause- of  religion  would  be  served  by 
derical  representatives.  As  to  residence,  the  necessity  of  enforcing  it, 
with  very  particular  exceptions,  is  to  us  so  self-evident  a  proposition,  that 
it  would  be  a  Waste  of  time  seriously  to  discuss  it ;  and  in  what  our  author 
hat  said  upon  this  topic,  his  arguments  are  as  weak  as  his  language  is 
ilrong.  The  minister  who  holds  a  living,  has  undertaken  the  sacred' 
trust  of  the  care  of  the  souls  of  his  parishioners ;  a  trust  to  which  a  most 
?wful  and  weighty  responsibility  attaches  ;  and  how  he  can  consci^ii- 
tioijsly  delegate  such  a  trust  to  another,  we  profess  our  inability  to  con- 
ceiye.  Hayihg  observ.ed  that  the  language  of  this  writer  is  disgraceful 
■  to  ihie.  clergy,  it  is  necessary  to  produce  an  instance  of  it.      Arguing 

against 
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againtt  the  Curate'*  Aft,  he  remarks  j  "  ITiey  ([he  beneficed  clergy)  ar*" 
to  be  denied  the  humble  privilege,  which  every  other  Eiigli»hin3n  enjoyst 
which  the  lowest  tradesman  possesses,  of  tmfli^iig  a  jaHrntyman,  not  a» 
terms  specified  by  the  legislature,  bnt  as  a  compafl  at  the  free  will  of  each 
party.  The  clergyman  is  told,"  (by  this  writetj  certainly  by  nobody 
else)  "  that  he  is  such  a  dishonest,  immoral,  fiagicious  charafter,  so  in. 
cu>ab!c  of  being  trusted  in  the  simplest  of  ail  bargains,"  &c.  This  straiti 
of  violence  and  perveriion  pervades  nearly  the  whole  of  the  pamphlet. 
Towards  the  end  of  it  he  tells  us ;  "  The  late  aft  for  imposmg  residence 
is  said  already  to  have  had  an  ex,tenbiy^  effefl  on  the  students  in  both  our 
oniversities.  A  large  portion  qf  these,  who  were  previously  intended  for  • 
the  eeclesias ileal  profession,  have  shrnnlt  back  with  disgust  at  the  d is. 
graceful  manacles  which  have  seen  forged  for  its  nnhappy  votaries," 
If  this  be  an  accurate  statement,  however  serioosly  we  may  lament  a  di- 
minution of  the  -number  of  clerical  siudeiits,  we  cannot  consider  the 
thnrch  'as  having  any  reason  to  deplorq  the  loss  of  such  candidates  for 
holji^  orders  as  these.  He  lavishes  the  most  fulsome,  adulation  which 
wc  evi-r  met  with,  on  the  present  Chancellor* ;  praises  him  for  his  Con. 
terCpt  of  ceremony,  in  other  words,  for  the  slovenliness  of  his  dVess, 
and  piously  exhorts  the  Bhhopi  to  follow  his  example.  This  pani- 
,  like  the  ministry  which  it  panegyrises,    is  big  with  professiorv:. 


It  displays  very  little  of  that  bamititj  which 


but  little  in  perfc 

the  gos|«t  so  strenuously  inculcates,  and  too  muck  of  that  aversion 
from  K'straint,  and  of  that  spirit  of  insubordination,  which  are  repug- 
nant to  the  principles' of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  ?un:ipkt  and  RegKlathnt  ef  TraaqallUiy ;  aa  Iitttituti.n  commenctjm  ihr 
t^ttr.ftlitf  firtHCoura^Kg  and  enabling  iaJastrhut  anJpnideat  Isdi'viduats, 
in  llie  various  Ciaiui  af  tht  CamnmnHy,  le  provide  for  themtehts,  by  the 
Piiytnetit  ef  anali  Wttklj  Siuni,  miucb  a  luaf  at  shall  insure  ta  each  Con, 
iribuier,  er  ti  bi%  Widi/w  and  ChiUrtn,  the  henefit  of  his  irwn  Ecoimmy ;  fir 
rre.-i^iirg  the  Saving!  efYoiith  o/bMh  stxes,  and  reluming  the  same  at  the 
rime  af  Marriage,  tmib  Intereii  and  propih:annle  Fremlami  tbereapon  ;  f;r 
enabling  Parents,  by  the  paymttd  of  Small  Sums  at  the  Birth  of  their  CbiL 
dren,  ta pn'vide  Eadinuaenti  fir  tbim  at  the ageof  tixiintj.aneyeurti' atid 
aha,  fir  other  Usffkl  and  Important  Purposes  ;  particularly  fir  eonten, 
' .  trad-g  and  applying  the  exertient  of  the  Liberal  to  the  benefit  of  the 
tndi^  ~f,  so  as  to  prei-ent  the  nn'oxrlhy  (fromj  claiming,  or  the  impostor 
!  fmmj  abusing,  their  hrne^joleace  ;  and  thus  effeQing  thr  gradual abol/lion  bf 
the  Pmr's  Rale,  whilst  it  increases  the  Comfirts  <fthe  Poor.  By  John  Bone, 
Author  of  an  "Outline  for  Reducing  the  Poor's  Ratei,  &e.  in  a 
Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  George  Kose,  M.  P."  Svo.  pp.  li^, 
^i.  fid.  Asperne.  I806. 
1  THIS  proposed  institution,'  as  the  copious  title.page  of  the  U»& 
before  us  evinces,    embraces  a  numlier  of  objeft^s   of  considerable  lin^ 


♦  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  rliat  in  thus  censuring  disgttsting  flattery,  wa 
e  blind  to  the  real  merits  of  Lord  Erskine.  No;  we  readity  admit, 
at  in  all. his  judicial  condufl,  as  Chancellor,  be  has  dtsdiarged  his 
,ry^  ably,  uprighdy,  aral  conscicnrioiisly. 
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loct^nce.  The  poor^s  rate  we  have  long  considered  as  ao  evil  of  vast 
l^ugnitud^j  and  so  rapid  in  its  growth^  as  abtolntely  to  threaten  the 
coontry  with  ruin.  Any  ratioaal  plan^  therefore,  proposing  to  effed  itt' 
lffippre&&ion>  is  entitled  to  the  serious  atteption  of  every  inhabitant  of  thta 
' kingdom.  How  far  ^he  plan  here  suggested  is  calculated  to  produce  s» 
I  d^irable  an  e^^,  ,  it  would  be  presumption  in  rus  to  decide,  without 
I  mochi  very  lauch,  naore  consideration  than  it  is  in  our  power  to  bestow 
I  en  ic«  Thus>  after  an  attentive  perusal  of  it,  we  have  discovered  nothing 
[objedionable  in  it,  and  much  indeed  to  recommend  ir,  not  only  to  notice, 
I  but  to  adoption*  We  heartily  wish  that  all  the  funds  of  all  the  bei>efit 
I  societies  in  the  metropolis  audits  vicinity,  were  transferred  to  thi&  insti'^ 
i  tutioR,  from  a  convidion  that  they  wouM  be  more  faithfully  administered,. 
.  and  rendered  infinitely  more  produdive  to  the  members.  It  woold^  we 
I  are  persijaded,  very  muchcontribute  to  the  success  of  this  plan,  if  a  table^ 
f  of  c6ntribution$  and  advantages  were  ready  for  delivery  ;  specifying, 
:  among^  other  things,  what  speciQc  sum,  or  annual  contribution,  would 
be  requisite  (beginning  with-  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  proceeding  to 
different  ages,  from  six  months  to  six  years  of  age),  to  secure  to  it,  on 
its  attainment  to  the  age  of  twenty-one,  any  other  given  sum  ;  what 
gross  sum,  or  anno^  contribation,,  a  man  should  give,,  at  difierent  ages,, 
from  twenty^one  >  to  fifty,  to  secure  to  his  widow  a  given  sum,  oc 
a  Itfcannuity^  at  his  death ;  with  other  calculations,  that  persons  dla. 
posed  to  subscribe  might  perceive^  at  first  sight,  what  advantages  the^ 
M  toexpe^^  It  is  but  little  to  say  in  its  favour,,  that  it  isnuich  the 
best,  most  conaprehensiv^,  arkL  most  rational  plan  tha!t  we  have  soenj. 
^  ^e  heartiily  wish  it  all  possible  success. 

iialj  and^  E/igldftdy  iath  in  One  rf  their  Children.     Pe.  26.     3s.    Clarke- 

1802^  ^ 

UND'El^  this  affe^ed  and  enigmatical  title^  we  have*  twenty  .sis 
figes  on  the  similitude  of  chaca^r  oi  Shakespear  and  Michael  Angelo- 
We  have  for  many  years  laboured  in  our  critical  vocation,,  we  have  exa* 
mined  books  of  alL  ages,,  and  of  all  nations  ;  but,  srfter  mature  conside. 
ration,  we  find  nothin?  that  can  rival  this  little  anonymous  publication.. 
We  are  surprized  that  it  is  anonymous,  for  the  man  who  could  write  in  a 
way  so  exquisitely  absurd,  must  esteem  himself  the  first  of  human  writers.. 
He  thus  comnoences  his  flight,  and  at  once  soars  above  all  mortal  ken. 
"  Among  the  various  modern  ages,  whose  monuments  have  been  sculp^. 
tared  hy  a  centenary  graver,  thus  poising  under  our  eyefe  their  titles  de- 
prived of  an  epitaph,  there  is  one  age  which  1  severe  for  its  marked  cha- 
J^fter,  and  before  which  I  bow  my  head  with  a  degree  of  honiage."— 
This  inean$,  we  imagine,  that  be  has  prediledion  for  a  certain  age,  buu 
tbc  way  in  which  he  announces-  this,  preference  is  all  his  own. 

One  more  short  extra^,  and.  we  have  done.  He  thus  introduces  Ml 
Rngyo  charaderizing  himseUv 

'^  Sublimity  I  thou  wast  ray  goddess-*  in  vent  ion,  lichnesi,  expression,, 
Jl^iQtii,  ye  fimned  xoj  four  elements ;  and  thou,  immense  trutk  1  tho» 
wcaioest  my  boundless  horizon — all  mortal  guides  I  disdained^  <o  ttf 
^cy  appeared  too  tame  and  prosaic.  As  to  books,  I  consulted  only  one,, 
wU  thai  waSb  the  study  of  my  life«  and  it  i&  entitled  Ancient  Art,  or 


Ill  ^dmenhion  resptH'i/ig  Marou^k  Vottrs. 

Peiftdioh  moclelled  in  the  Monuraeni.  Then  presenting  this  study  bcfer^ 
Nature,  I  applied  it  to  the  nature  of  flesh,  followed  her  through  number-* 
leis  ramifications,  a;id  clothed  her  in  the  most  daring  forms,"  Sec.  There 
is  a  great  deal  more  in  the  same  style  :  but  this  M.  Angelo  of  the  writer's 
creation  has  alreadv'said  enough. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  few  pages  btfore  us,  it  consists  of  some  meagre 
■cra|>s,  which  hace  been  rep';atedly  hashed  and  served  up  tothe  public  ; 
in  his  cookery,  however,  this  French  reitaurauur  is  conspicuously-  origi- 
nal. He  hrts  ceKainl}'  lead  Shake«{^ar,  and,  as  a  criterion  of  his  taste, 
fau  dug  nothing  fiom  tlut  mine  of  genius,  save  the  language  of  Aticient 
Piitof.  .  V 


ADMONITION  RESPECTING  BOROUGH  VOTERS. 

TO   THI    EDITOR   OF   THE    ANTI.JACOBIK   RBVIEW, 


IT  is  submitted,  with  becoming  deference,  that  Voters  shouJif 
be  legally  requited  to  lie  resident  in  the  respeftive  Cities  and  Boroughs 
they  are  members  of,  at  legist  six  months  preceding  an  elcdion  of  a  Re- 
presentative in  Parliament,  in  order  to  be  intitled  to  vote  at  such  elec- 
tion ;  by  which  means  not  only  the  Corporations  would  derive  iir- 
medtate  benffit  from  their  personal  employment,  as  artizans  or  ^rrli/j^ 
oers,  bnt  such  salutary  requisition  would,  at  all  events,  most  cScftually  . 
obviate  the  enormous  fxpence,  as  also  the  esseniial  prejudice  lo  trade  and 
manofaflure,  that  must  unavoidably  result  from  the  conveyance  and  re- 
conveyance of  voters  froia  distant  parts,  where  settled  with  their  fami- 
lies, to  the  place  of  eledion  ;  independently  of  such  injurious  pra<Sice 
'afibtding  a  specious  and  plausible  opportunity  of  admimstering  bribery 
and  corruption,  which  experience  evinces  is  generally,  if  not  invariabl/ 
svaiJed  of,  upon  similar  occasions^  antidote.  . 


.      TO  OUR  READERS. 
The  "  SiiMmmy  ef  FahtUi ' '  will  appear  in  our  next  Number. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Faltriut  PnlikeL'i  Letter  to  Mr.  FuIIartOn — Arcaifas  on  Private  Tri- 
butes   to  Public  Charaflers — Senrx  on  the  supposed  Diminution  of  (he  ■ 
Number  of  Clerical  btudents — Obiervaior,  on  the  Murder  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Parker,  are  received  and  shall  appear  in  our  next. 

All  other  Communications  from  our  Correspondents,  whether  in.  Verse 
or  Prose,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  our  Twenty -fourth  Vc^unie, 
published  oa  the  Firtt  ef  Qilsbcr. 
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For  PCTOBER,  ifto6. 


aaid  in  qaiique  re^scfqttendmn  cavoiidumqae  stt  doceb&mus,  tit  ad  <» 

.  ^  jadici^m  dirigatw.  .  ,     .  .     . 
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TheEffiSis  of  Civilization  of  the  People  in  European  States.     By  Charles 
•Hail,  M.  D.    .8v,o.     Pp. '324.     Osiell,  and  C.  Cliapple.^805. 

NO  ferme^raiions  exhibit  such  varied  and  extraordinary  pfceno- 
mend  as'rhbse  of  the  brain.  There  h  no  form  which  they  do 
Aot  assufne;,  and^'  they  expand  in  all  direSions.  They  sometimes 
creep  along  the  ground,  and  at  ^ther  times  rise  in  aspiring  clouds  txi 
the  skies.  The  gas.  of  the  ^^^/om/'/^i  soon  evaporated,  as  the  fermen* 
tatioQ  did  not  originate  within  the  tropics.  A  feeble,  and  temporary 
approximation  to  Adamhm  was  made  by  the  ia»i  culottes  Revolutionists 
,  of  Franc^e  ;  but  it  lasted  only  trll  they  had  got  hold  of  a  sufficient  num* 
ber  of  aristocratic  inexpressibles ;  it  then  ceased,  nudity  was  then  no 
longer  jhe  order  of  the  day.  That  of  the  jiichynusts  stood  its  ground 
longer,v  as  the  love  of  gold,  aod  a  <*  longing  after  immortaiity/'  are 
pretty ^  general  pdssion^.  That  two  fermentations,  very'differenc  in 
Und,  may  not  be  confounded,  we  stop  here  just  to  observe,  that  the 
immortality . of  the  Afchymists  was  not  to  be  acquired  in  the  true  God« 
winian  way,  by  the  power  of  mind  over  matter,  but  bf  enabfa'ng 
matter  (the  body)  to  keep  mind  alive  in  secula^  by  the  help  of  their  in* 
fallible  elixir.  Having  merited  the  thanks  of  Mr.  Godwin,  by  thus 
ascenaininfi;  the  originality  of  his  invention,  we.  shall  mention  only 
one  more  ftrmentation^  namely,  Paracelsus's  receipt  for  a  new  way 
ofpropagatJDg  the  human  race.  This,  never  became  popular;  both 
inen  ^mfwott^jxpt^niog  the  old-fashioned  way  secundum  naturam^ 
.  MO.  c.  vox.,  xxr,   ^  r  'to 
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to  the  new  process  ucundum  artem.  We  had  almott  forgot  ajifmt  of 
Dr.  Franklin's,  approximating  to, a  hrain  fermentation,  which  goes 
nearly  the  length  of  saying  that  immortality  may  perhaps  be  acquired 
by' enclosing  a  ii^n^f(»-j;Q^c»^  ig  a  pipe  of  Madeira  I 

These  fcraiinia|j.o^atc/ tItep)ogical,~p9liit3i^  or'i^iscellaiieouB, 
according  as  the  state  of  society,  and  the  temper  of  the  times,  afftA 
the  brain  of  the  projedlor^  ^t  piitKnt,  the  current  tends  stroogiy  to 
proma^^lIo^^M^uUliiDns^  andj  i>iBum^tabIe  «war|ns  iliSli  ^from 
BediS'm  aniTiiie  Mi Bti" Inflated,  bursting  iviththe  gaiof  philanlBlBpy; 
^oud,  violent  and  long,  for  the  amelioration  of  man.  We  liave  seldom 
met  with  one  in  wham  the  disease-had  taken  a  deeper-  root,  in  whom 
the  paroxysms  were  more  outrageous,  than  in  Charles  Hall,  M.  D., 
author  of  the  work  befbrgus.  . 

"  ^tuat,  et  vitx  disconvenit  ordine  toco." 
Hy^wiis  itf  UL,'iH-imt,  a  coiBiteratJieseepdant  of  tbM  Ktng  of 
PoiMif|S!tt.|whp.ji!i;piQUslj[  D;:Q])9,i^ccd  |))at  he^^kLbaveTfiade  a  bc(tcr 
world  tlian  the  one  we  mhabit. 

A^  al^y^'^rregular  praQitionei^  in  the  healing  hrt,  who  aisure  OS  that 
they  can  cure  all  incut  ai/e  diseases,  are  solicitous  to  lay  before  the 
publte  ffirfooridation  CTT^rhich  they  haili^ffifaV  piSl^miaetH  qualities, 
our  healing  Doftor  announces  in  his  preface,  the  grounds  on  which 
he  lays  his  claim  ta  «tarc  forth  the  tticndcr  of  this  bungled  world.     Let 

«i  hear  this  Doctor  himself. _ 

"  That  the  principal  efiefl-of  civilization  is  the  redufiion  of  the  anu 
of  the^ople  in  civilized  societies,  to  their  present  condition. 

"  OTthis  condition,  '/.  ^.  the  manner  in  which  the  people  live,  who 
hat  inDre.oppori unities  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  than  »,  Physician  ^  f^ 
istadoiiited  into  the  dwellings  of  all  ranks  of  people,  and  into  the  ikia£r- 
most  parts  of  them  :  he  sees  them  by;,theli  fire.side>  at'their  taUeSj  and 
(n  their  beds:  he  sees  them  at  work,  and  at  their  recreations ;  he 
sees  them  in  heahh,  in  sickness,  and  in  the  article  of  death ;  he 
IS  frequently  made  acquainied  wiib  their  hopes  and  their  fears,  their 
successes  and  their  disuppoilitments,  as  these  hare  often  a  relation  to 
thsir  diseases ;  and,  possessing  their  confidence,  they  also  frequenfly  nn.' 
bosom  themselves  to  him  on  matters  not  conneflcd  with  the  state  of  their 
healths.  The  physician  therefore  is  put  in  ^ssession  of  more  fafts  with 
tcspcift  to  the  condition  of  the  people  than  any  other  person  ;  and  itis 
enly  from  the  collection  of  such  lads  tbacwe  can  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  -causes  of  them  ;  for  the  investigation  of  which  bis  education  peciu 
Hatly  fits  him.  .  . 

'  "  For  all  theee  reasons,,-!!  leems,  a  physician  is  the  most  [woper  person 
to  treat  on  the  subject  of  the  following  dtscOurie." 
-  Now,  were  we  disposed  to  grant,  which'  we  are  not,  that  all  thrt 
may  be  true,  that'a' physician  sees  more  of  the  world  than  any  other 
man  ;  yet  much  will  remain  to  be  taken  into  the  qnestioa,  beR>re  we 
can  grant  tharhe  is,  therefore,  the  most  proper  perstm  to  write  oa 
political  and  moral  reform.  A  spe^aior  most  tee  wtrh  jntelltgence,  or 
le  may  iis  well  shut  Ih>  eyet.    He  nunc  k»w  ItDw  to  combine^ 

and 
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ancl  liow  to  ahdyie  the  constkiient  pant  of  tottety— ^he  tmist  iigt  givo  ' 
iq^an  existing  good  for  a  something  better  in  his  idea  of  contingencicc's 
be  must  not  coonder  that  as  an  evil  which  dtiniiately  contributes  to 
the  good  of  the  whole;  he  mast  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the*' 
e^«lient  and. inexpedient,  the  possible  and  impossible ;  he  must  leatn 
not  to  spurn  at  the  ioieraile^  and  fly  alt  abroad  6n  che  ideal' wings  dF 
pirfeB'ton  ;  and,  above  all,  hr  must' beware  of  the ain  v^ch  doth  most 
easily  beset  reformers,  an  Overweening  conceit  of  their  own  abtitties  ; 
he  should  have  some  share  of  diffidence,  some^  doubts  as  to  the  trudi  of 
his  opinions,-* where  they  run  counter,  to.  those  of  thSnking  «ie^  in  all 
ages;  when^  as  in  the  present,  case;  as  the  Do£tor  himself  confesses^ 
the  arrangements  he  execrates  with  all  the  bile  of  the.  new-fashianed. 
philanthropy,   **  flow  fronV  the  natural  propensities  of  mankind.'* 
How  far  these  requisites  for  pulling  down,  and  re<<^oiistrttdUng  tip. 
fabric  of  society,  unite  in  the  present  writer,  will  be  ieen  ias  we  pib- 
ceed.  .       *  ".\ 

Having,  as  above,  ascertained  his  healing  qualifications,  D^.  Hal| 
next  goes  on  to  prove  that  his  patient  is  iiVi;  and,  mercy  on  usj* 
what  a  group  of  dangei:ous  symptoms  he  has  conjured  up,  all  uniting 
in  the  diseased  and  bloated-  caicass  of  civilized  and  manufaSiir'^ 
ing  jnan.  As  coiistituting  .a  portion  of  a  civilia^d  and  manulac^  .. 
taring  society,  we  should  have  been  dreadfully  alarmed,  had  we  not^ 
suspeded  that  (his  might  be  a  medicaL trick,  iiot  uncommon  among[ 
pradlitionera  of  a  certain  class,  who  represent  tlie  case  of  their  patient 
as  almost  desperate,  that  hisdeatb,  should  he  die, 'may  be  attributed  to 
incurable  disease,  and,  should  he  recover,  that  the  Doctor  may  iha?^ 
all  the  credit  of  his  recovery.  '  With  this  two-edged  swprd  niany  a 
luzh  has' fought  his' way  successfMUy  through  the  world.  Somewhat 
peered  by  this  refle&ion,  we  cdn  look  upon  his  awful  list  of  morcal 
symptoms  without  trembling.     He  thus  commences  his  work. 

''  We  understand  by  civilization,  that  manner  of  living  in  societies  df 
men,  which  is  opposite  to  that  of  those  who  are  called  sata^s  ;  such  at 
ne  the  natives  of  North  America,  &c«  v 

^'  It  consists  in  the  study  and  knowl^ge  of  tbei  sciences,  and  in^ht 
produdion  and  enjoyment  of  the  convenienoes^  elegancies,  and  luxniaes  of 

life.  :  ^   -  .  '  ,  * 

**  It  doesinot  seem  to  arise  firpm  any  particular  constitution  of  fotenu 
ioents,  dr  to; be  attributable,  to  the  administration  of  theq^  hut  to  ftoiC 
from  the  natural  propensities  of  mankind." 

This  state  of  man,  flowing  fron)  his  natural  propensities,  we  arf 
tettfroduces  instead  of  happiness  only  idleness  ;aiKl  tyranny  in  (he 
fm^  -and  to  the  many  poverty,  disease,  sufferings  of  every  kind,  & 
life  of  misery,  and  premature  death.  The  employments  of  the  poo^ 
he  tells  us,  are  injurious  to  health,  ^hchr  minds  are  uncultivated,  their 
moral  and  spiritual  instruflion  negieded^  they  ^re  unhappy,  and  thrf" 
are  starved.  *  As  for  the  rich,  they  are  the  very  drones  oJF  society^  use«> 
less,  nay  hurtful  members.  Whence  does  this  melancholy  and  de* 
Evaded  state  of  society  originate  ?  The  DoSot  Will  tell  y.oii«-4t  springs^ 
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ho'ttjEfS^  fnunAvealchvuMch  itsdf  i$  the  monstrous  and  tndc%l  off- 
s||rii^  of  civiUzatioOf  mauufaAitres  aixl  commerce,  the  three  morxiA 
f]rm|itoiiic  of  <iiseascd  sodetyv  the  cavse  and  srgn  of  real  national  pa^* 
vert^t  igaoralnce^  .defaiiityv  and  barbarism  1 

'  We  wiU  adt  venture  co  a^pai  our  readers,  by  inifcxiucingihein  into 
albth^ dmigediisr.<tf  xbe.Do£bor?s  PtirBBLemaniam\  it  is«Daiue*s  Jjtfern^ 
i]|»ttiearcfa,  Jwadithwiiiortifyrng  4iffereticej  xhat  the  tniiocear  are  the 
stiffisreis,  the  gutkir  coniparatri-^ly  cxempi; '  from  punishment.  VV  iio- 
eVer  is  disponed  to  eikc  a  full  A^ew.of  thiy  Piiantasmagoria  (Tius<  read 
the  book,  a^d,  iiht  be  scrongcin  fimh^  wUl  b^  wretclied  tO'his  heart's 
cpnfient.*  vForouil  own  ^rty  wiio^re  wximul  to  believe  (hac. -fnatcers- 
ai3e.nufteftt>la'ajUe,Tw«  shall  coiioem  oorseives  wit!»  examining,  iii 
dae  oc.tmo  ihctaiibes.,  whether  thia  Spagnoteue  of  a  poinicalcconaiTiij^t 
.  fabas  failh£iil  as  be  is  tre^nendous  in  liis  delineanoii««  « 

»£iviiixatioa»'hc;^ieHs  us,  hurts  popula^ioii^o  such  a  degree,  that  sup* 

posing  a  country  highly  civilised  to  5:untain  (en  millions  of  iiihcibftaVn&, 

^bbjbo6  fall  a  s&cri&ce  every  yt*ar  to  caui«S  **  attdlHif2el)ie  to  extreme 

^  diviiizaMOO,  aioss  greater  tliaa  the  tiiost/ destru6irve  wars  have  ever 

occasioned.*',v.Linxhis  statement  the  Do<3or.i^  at  varknce  with  martter 

t^fi  ia& ;  far  ci vt lized  countries  have '  even  been  fou ik) ,  cetcris,pan6uSf 

lobe  thecndst  pbpiiious.     Having  thus  kijlcd  Im  ^oo.ooq  a. year,  he 

goes^M  to  tell  us  bow  it  is  broughc*  about,     it  is  occasioned  by  the 

poor  twt. having  plentyi  of  good' meat  and  drinks  by  tbeir. not  having 

soft  beds,  targe  houses,  st)d  lofty:  rooms ;  hv  a  want  of:  iiungs  **  pro- 

per.ta.use  from  thw  cellar,,  ihc  kitqhen;  the.  garden,  or-  Apnhecarfi 

Mioftt*) &c.     Besides  atl  this,  -be  assur^sC  us  th4t  tiie  yearly '^500,000 

aiqscdie,  unless  ^h€:nHli('4>f  the  mothers  he  **  sufficicmfy  animalized**^ 

For  this  purpose  *^  the  wotnan  siiould  be  wcil  itil  mih  a  ivA\  propor- 

tioavaf  a!kiiasal  food^  perha^ns,  some  <|tiani4iy  (he  does ^nor  say  what 

quantity^  a. seridtK  omission  in. .a  prescription;  the  vvtimen  will,  we 

^e  aft^id,  considet:;it  as  a4  iiJ^iumJ  of  good  lieer ;  Jive  in  good  houses ; 

gt>Cfdi!^''  i,^^^9i0Yl^f^  in.  wholesonie  a^id  pjeas^m  ejt;cr^iscs  ;  and  voJJ 

of  care  P'  There  is  otic  part' of  jthis  ,d4ei4ftk;  rcgiixien  which   would 

liitvflrsurpri2«d.«<s»  iud  ftot  the  Doiflac.accustt^ied  us  to  his  blowing 

l»bC3hid'.xdbl;;a^iBQtt»';h>6^on«ei»ency^i..{iow  cuines  it  that  articles 

from  the  Apothecary' i  Shop  are  recommended  as  preservatives  of  life 

Irft^ii  whd^'1iasv«i«i  the-siainief  bo^fe^- <:ondt*nined  ahnosfdie  Whole 

toAtafits-<3/f  4le' l;^hai«)aoopoeiti  dd  bseless,  if  not  huitfuk  nay,  who 

has  decidedly  pronounced  *'  iWtrt  is  nb-doul»t  that  tlw  mischief  doi\c  n\ 

piaSice.'^Teaniag: /7z^//iW  ptaSioe)  exceeds  the  benefit?'*    JJut  the 

fnosi  wooderfi]]  tngnedient  in-tfae  ^rescrijHcon  is  die  void  ef  carA-    In 

«vh^  a  h^»peless  state  niuftt,our  ;tea  iniilious  he,  if  (hey  are  to  lose  their 

Afeariy.  5D0i,O(XS  unldss  we  can.  contrive  to  dci>^  aw^y  care  if otn  the 

ihothdrwcvAuiongJill  his  receipts.  Dr..  Hall  has  not  given. us  one  for; 

fliCjcbrAq^thisidisease,  which,  ever  since' the f4ll«  has  stuck  close  to 

^e:hin»iarace,  and  ever  wiU^>.we  are  afraid^  unless  a  gfeater  tl)an 

.tht  DoK^Mrise* 

,    Ofrib»>Mbje£LpT  popidation^  and  the  comfpittpf  life»  the  writer 
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HaB  V  Effitfh  of  CnnDxOhen.  i  i  ^ 

is  ^spdsed  to  contnist  the  mi$ery  whieb  he  assetts  is  i^^ptfttvxt  cf^hSi 
civilized  couDtry, .  with  i\\e  hiessings  whi«h  he  days  d^kxhii'iti  ihe  le^ 
civilized  Americai)  Sc:kte.'>.  In  thisX*(>mp;>risOfi  he  does  not  advance  t 
step  \vitiK>uc  eitlurr  asserrii^  what  '\%  evit)cntly  not, true,  or  he  conc^f 
the  tii.t.'i*  bv  keepng  out  -of  sight  wltat  shc^uld  hare  enrered  into  thii 
s(atetnent.  In  Ameirca,  he  iclls  us  ilierc  arc  no  rich  and  poor ;  thit*. 
*^  the  coiKlicion  of  all  is  the  same;  (p-  2  )  hut  that  here^  there  4^  a 
degrading  and  rurnoiis  djsnndlion,  viz.  inco  rich  and  poor.  Bat^  h^ij^ 
he  wished  fairly  to  repiescnt  the  existing  condition  of.  tlie  A)neries(ii 
States,  he  would  have  said»  and  truly  sakl^  thst  therV»  as  well  as.herq^ 
are  to  he  tbond  hoth  rich  and  poor;  ami  inoieovery  diat,(hefoG4 
ami  coinfons  of  the  lower  clas&es  tlit;re  are  nor  to  be  compor^el 
with  ;lkose  of  the  measiest^  iivlii&ti  ipu^  inaiiufadlurer  in  this  kingiloai^ 
— In  the  same  spirit  hc>  attributes  the  rapid  populatioti  of  the  Am^ 
rican  States,  solely  to  tlieir  having  plenty  of  good  food,  and  ev«rf 
essential  to  niakt&  life  coinfortu^hle  ami  happy  ;  without  taking  iiKo  tk^ 
account  tiic  ihons^nds,  and  tens  of  tlioirsands  which  have  been  poured 
into  that  country  fronf  Europe  for  these  many  years  past.  Where,  wfe 
presume  to  ask  the  Di>dior,  do  the  back-settlers,  and  the  other  iowet' 
orckrs  in  America  (for  there  arc  such)  get  their  good  meat  aod.drinl^ 
their  soft  beds,  large  houses,  lofty  rooins>  &c.  ?  How  are  their  (^el2ar& 
iheir  kitchens,  iTteir  gardens,  &c.  stored?  And  where  do  they  fio^ 
that  great  assistant  to  population,  the  apothecary's  shopT  Go^3^ 
Dodor,  in  all  these  things  oar  ^^^jr' American  brethren  are  more 
ilcficient  than  this  misaabU  country.  As  to  the  repaaining  ingredietit 
in  the  Dcxf^or's  |x>pulacing  pr.es^ription,  we  have  not  heard  t^ak  either 
ihe  medicaU  or  mental  physicians  on  the  other  sjde  of  the  ^ti^MEKV^ 
have  yet  discovered  an  efedlual  care-bane ;  had  they  made  that  blessed 
discovery,  the  rapid  (population  would  no  longer  be  matter  of  wonder. 
As  things  now  aro,  it  will  be  in  vdin  to  look  i^i  tlie  Wesiem^^vorM 
for  tiie  long  dost  coui^ry  of  £/  DoraJ^  where  tsttt  *im  hten\  -wfM 
may  happen  when  the  United  States  siiakl  have  adopted  that  eoie  if 
jtapptmss^  which  the  Do£^or^  motinted  on  his  Hippogriif,  **  pltickeH 
from  the  pale*faoed  rooon/^  nixl  kindly  gaveio  the  world  in  the  year 
of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  five,  we  pretend  nor  to 
determine.  .  ,  • 

The  Do(Slor  having  now  proved  that  civilization  has  made  of  maA 
the  most  wretched  being  that  exisi^^  gol^  on  to  aJvkrUit  bis  infaKUe 
remedy.  .  At  first  he  proceeds  with  some  degree  pf  modesty ;  he  pro« 
poses  **  on!y  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  priuu>geniture/*.  and  •' tfie 
prohibition  by  law  **  of  all  ^'  refined  manufafkures,**  of  course  .of 
every  art  in  which  genius  and  tasic  are  now  employed*  ^bat  the  bandb 
now  unprofiubly,  nay  destrudtively  occupied,  maybe  ttitned  to  the  ^ 
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*  This  be  4x»ntradid)s  at  page  254^  wh^n^he  has  another  objeft  in  viewj 
VIA.  I<i  w4m  the  Americans  against  a  rising  aristocracy, ... 
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^otigh. .  But  this  is  mere  dull  sobnety  to  what  (tidlows ;  be  it  oid^- 
prgnihg  hit  wings  for  the  daring  flight  whic  succccdi ;  "  mm  sest 
^tu^t  in  auras — et  caput  inter  nubtia  condit."  To  ensure.  |>lenty 
and  happiness  to  man,  the  Dr.  proposes  thai  the  present  rotten  fabric 
of  society  should  be  demolished,  and  rebuilt  on  the  firm  .basis  of  per- 
f[{l  tfuality, 

'  -"  Mi.  Eden  has  supposed  that  there  are  seventy-two  millions  of  acres 
of  land  in  England.  If,  then,  the  people  amount  to  two  millions  of  fa- 
Isilfes,  there  would  be  an  average  of  tl;irty-six  acres  for  each  family.^ — 
TUs  portion  of  land,  greater  or  less,  according  ro  the  size  of  the  family, 
Would  mo«t  plentifully  supply  it  with  every  thing  that  'is  wanted.  It 
tiTODld  ^Iso  iDppIy  labour  for  two  horses  or  bullocks  to  work  on  the  land  ; 
and  would  be  a  proper  quantity  to  keep  them  employed  ;  jgnd  with  this 
<|saBttty  of  ^nd,  the  owner  might  procure  a  sufficiency  for  his  own  use, 
tvi  yhcKwithal  to  batter  for  implements  of  husbandly,  such  as  ploughs, 
{arrows,  carts,  &c. 

"  The  diatiibtttion  of  land  might  be  conduced  in  the  manner  follow- 
ing :— tbe  itate,  that  is,  the'  collefUd  body  of  the  people,  might,  as  is  . 
natural,  be  possessed  of  all  the  land  in  the  nation.  By  it,  it  might'  be 
parcelled  out  as  above,  and  to  it  might  revert  whpUy  on  the  extin^ion  of 
any  of  the  families,  and  in  part  on  the  decease  of  any  of  them.  But  if 
khe  number  of  families  should  increase,  more  allotments  might  be  made, 
Composed,  of  parcels  taken  from  the  old  ones,  which  would  of  course  lesseu 
jn  size  as  the  number  increased. 

**  And  this  would  be  the  whole  of  the  busiupjs  of  ftrit  reducing,  and 
(fterwards  keepifig'up,  the  equal  state  among  men  ;  for  this  alone  would 
Iceep  all  other  things  sufficiently  equal  to  prevent  any  of  the  present  incbn. 
iKmencet:  and  surely  this  it  not  impossible  or  imprafti cable." 

On  the  la&d,  t)ius  apportioned,  Dr.  Hall's  Arcadians  arc  to  ivorlc 
out,  ijot  only  their  own  happiness,  but  their  ownHlvation;  and  he 
has  no  doubts  that  tliey  would  do  both  ;  for  this  state  of  life  "  would 
eivc  the  proper  proportion  of  affian,  so  as  to  leave  the  necessary  time 
lor  rtsi,  which,  by  the  interchange,  would  give  reciprocally  to  each 
Other  its  due  relish;  of  whichi.tho  third  ingredient  (of  happiness) 
pltasuri,  is  chiefly  composed;''  aqd,  as  they  would  be  more  virtuous  < 
than  the  corrupted  sous  of  civHmalim,  their  fate  hereafter  would  not 
be  doubtful. 

The  Dr.  goes  on  to  developc  his  plan— 

"  We  have  seen  the  quantity  of  the  produce  of  the  poor  is  eight  or 
'ten  times  greater  than  the  quantity  consumed  by  themselves  ;  consequently, 
one.eightn  or  tenth  part  of  the  time  he  is  now  confined  to  labour  woi^d 
be  su&ient  to  fumisfi  him  with  those  things  which  he  at  present  enjoys; 
or  if  he  should,  as  he  would,  no  doubt,  choose  to  be  better  supplied, 
one-fourth,  or  one-  third  of  the  time  he  is  now  confined  to  labour,,  would 
be  sufficient  to  obtain  plenty  for  himself  and  his  family  :  aiid  this  would 
perhaps  be  rendered  less,  by  retaining  such  machinery  as  woald  be  appli- 
cable to  the  coarse  laanu&a^ct,  which  would  yet  be-utefid-in  this  ne* 

dium 
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dioflt  ltate*--thB8  aiFaiHng  ouVseives^  for  tMi  iM'lhd^Vl  ietieflf^'the 
people,  of  that  which  has  been  hitherto  applied  to  asefr'ftO  ihjtfrJ<Nii««b 
them."  •  ,  :......■..  > . 

**  The  labour  of  a  father^ of  a  fan^Tly,  w»c(?kihg  ^-ftMr  hots^^daltyiim 
the  land,  would  produce  aH  th&^food  necessary  for  its  comfortable  s«li. 
eisteoce ;  aiid  th6  industry. of  'the  bther  |Mi)rts  6f ' tKb  femity  wooUiiUfnUi 
what  was  necessary  for  their  ciothing,  &c;  ;'^'thtf  few  things  which  tb^siib 
would  not  yield,  might  be  provided  by  certain  persons  that  might  be  re-  , 
served  from  the  manufadurers,  who  must  be,'  iiV  Ikat  ckse^  saoriliceA  to 
the  public  goody  and  ther<tfore  should  be  as  few  a9  possible;  and  those 
should  be  requited  amply  for  their  subbitring  to  tocb.disfidrantages>''aiiA^ 
be  furnished  with  other  gratifications » '  to  couoterhidance  them*  i  I  koOw 
bat  of  few  things  necessary  to  the  mostc  complex.. happir)e^>  wJhf^rMAy' 
inhabited  country  in  (be  world  might  not  in  this  manner  furiiiajili^riti^ 
These  few  .things  are  medicines,  but  these  aie  in  number  visry  sn^dl,  nst 
'exceeding  half  a  score,  os  %iew  more  J.  These  artiples,  ^mely>  the  Per^- 
Tian  bark>  opium,  quicksilver,  brinastone;  wine,  &c,  beine  aliaost ''thp 
only  articles  in  the  Materia  M^dipa  that  are ,  deejned  specifics,  or  tnatj 
perhaps,  contain  any  healing  virtues  at  all;  the  power  of  all  the  •other 
drugs  to  do  good  being  vety  doubtful,  whilst  theirpowers^  to  da^harm 
are  very  great ;  a  society  therefore  may  be,  without  any  great  lo$s,  de. 
prived  of  them ;  and  perhaps,'  considering  the  ^unskilful  hands  who  gene* 
rally  use  them,  without  any  loss  at  all:  Of  tliese  which  we  have  men*' 
tioned>  three  only  are  of  foreign  growth,  of  whitti  a  few  ships  yearly 
would  bring  home,  to  any  nation,  the  quantity  required. 

'^  If  it  was  thought  proper  to  retain  the  knowledge  and  pim^ice-^f 
certain  languages,  arts,  and  sciences,  a  few  men,  whoie:geniusei  Ibr 
them  were  distinguishable,  might  be  sele^ed,  and  Itkewii^  sacrificed  to 
the  public  good ;  who  should:  also  be  ampl v  compensated,  aod  in  return  l>e 
pfovided  wuh  necessaries  from  the  surplus  in  individual  handfLi  aod^s 
mankind  would  in  general  enjoy  leisure,  which  would  be  emp)oy«d  by 
tTery  person  according  to  his,  inclinations  and  talents,  there  wpfild  be  a 
Qflch  greater  chance  of  obtaining  men  of  great  proficiency  in  c;vfry  sci- 
ence than  there  is  at  present,  out  of  th^  few  that  apply  themielvef  to 
study  of  any  kind.'* 

Should  it  be  obje£led  that,  supposing  this  happy  state  asr&vourable 
to  the  procreative  powers,  and  to  the  health  of  young  and  old,  as  it  is 
maintained  it  would  be,  (he  land  in  process  or  time  would  prove  ih- 
sofficieut  to  support  the  immense  population  that  must  ensue,  the  Dr« 
has  foreseen  the  objedion,  and  has  a  remedy  at  hand  ;  for  he  is  ipfal- 
lible  ill  the  case  of  plethora^  as  wellas  consumption.  He  ba^,.  there  • 
fore,  ^tven  us  an  agricuhural  plan,  by  the  following  of  which  we  are 
assured  tha^  Qfea^  Britain  might,  and  would  support,  we  know  not 
how  many  more  millions  than  it  now  contains.  For  the  plan  at  large 
we  must  refer  to  the  work ;  but  one  article  is  so  truly  CTianifteristic 
of  the  degrading  apathy  boasted  of  by  modern  philosopl^iso>»  l}iat  we 
cannot  wttbhotdit  from  oi!ir  readers. 

''  AniiDal  ma:nQte  is  cofnposed'  either  of  the  bodies  of  dnin^ak  after 
4eath|  or  of  the  qKicmentitioos  parts  that  proceed  from  them  daring  life, 

I  4  t^  Animal^ 
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*'  Atiamb  wbtdi.  oiight  he  convened  to  mamKre  after  death,  4f«  cithtr 
j9rbra|e« ... 

"  The  former  not  only  make  a  great  part  of  the  living  creatures  that 
are  t6  be  fouod  ifl  civilized  countries  ;  bat  a  very  great  part  of  ^tbe  other 
.are  consumed  by  them.  By  the  custom,  therefore,  of  buryii^g  their 
^corpses  deep  in  the  eajrth,  the^  sH^/aee  of  it  is  deprrvtd  of  a  'ver^  great  quan^ 
titjn  rf  the  memtfe  4t  lAffiuld  9ther«uflse  bavt  /" 

%    But,,  should  .tbisioiprpved  agriculture  of  the  Dr.  turn  out  insuffi- 
cient for  tbe  subsistence  of  the  immense  population  which  must,  as 
he  says,  take  place  in  ^his  Arcadian  state ;  if,  notwitlxstaoding  every 
«fl^t  to  fertilize,  the  earth,  a  la  /r^//,:shiould  every; mail^  woman, 
and  child  faithfulfy  lay  all  their  own  excrementitiou%  matter  on  their 
•own  ground ;  if,  instead  of  absurdly,  as  heretofore,  coimnittiog  the 
-'bodies  of  thdir  fathers,  mothers,  brothers;  sisters,  children,  bic,  to  the 
nt^roduffive  graviy  they  more  wisely  threw  them  on  the  6ro/yfir  dung- 
Tiill;  if,  after  all  this,  thciaving  of  500,000  cvefy  year,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Dr.  now  fall 'martyrs  to  civilization  ;  and  tl^e  i^nspeak-^ 
able  increase  which  such  aljiappy  state  pf  things  would  produce,  should 
,  end  in  a  superfc^tatioii  of  inhabitants,  unless  Providence,  i'h  its  mercy 
Vid,  from  time  to  time  favour  us  with  a  pestilence,  the  last  resource 
must  he  i\i^  Chinese  sttccedaneum^i  whith  the  Dr.  seems  to  Vecom- 
racnd  in  extreine  cases — an  infanticide  afl  must  be  passed,  to'  prev^pt 
a  lingering,  but  certain  death.     The  Dr.  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that 
this  supi^rfpeicatioii,  notwithstanding  all  his  care,  must  spnie  time  or 
other  .ta£iB  pjace,     W>r  this,  he;,  who  has  a  cure  for  all  the  other  iUs 

•  of  society,  professes  he  has  no  remedy :  but  Providence,  he  $ays»  b^^- 
Tht&  is  comfortable^  for.we  had  rather  trust  to  Providence  than  \o  the 

•  Dr.  But  the  remedy  is  not  the  palliative  of  a  pestilence,  ns  we  had 
taken  upon  us  to  conje<Siure,  but  a  radical  cure^  and  that  ^ecies  of 
radical  cure  which,  we  learn  from  him,  medjcal  men  generally  achieve^ 
The  world,  be  thinks,  will  ^nd  when  it  is  *«  fully  peopled."  Hear 
himself: —  

r 

;  '*  This,  perhaps,  may  be  the  term  ititcnded  by  the  Creator  for  its  con- 

-;  tinuance,  it  being,  as  it  seiems,  inconsistent  with  his  benevolence  to  ep 

tend  the  existence  of  a  habitable  worldj^  after  it  ceases  to  afford  the  means 

of  giving  happiness  to  ^ts  inhabitants.     It  were  well  if  the  intentions  of 

•  m^n  were  equally  benevolent.     This  is  not  the  only  instaince  in  which 
'the  designs  of  Providence  arc  frustrated  by  jftan^  and  particularly  by  the 

tw/^r/of  inan." 
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The  sting  in  the  tail  of  this  last  extraft,  together  witfe  the  general 
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♦  "  The  Chinese/ who  suffer  the  exposition  of  their  c|indferi,"  artd  even 
appoint  men  to  destroy  them,  seem  to  a  A  tnore  humanely  than  the  *Eoro- 


peansj  who  cause  the  long^Iangois^ng  si^lKfings  qf  thpi  childreD, 

complexion 
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complexion  of  die  work,  lead  us  to'poijpt  out  some  things  In  it  w^iich 
mark  rather  t^ie  inflammatory  demagogue,  than  the  calm  philosophical 
politic jil  economist*  '       \ 

A  prescription  for  a  low  and  languid  case,  aitd  soch^  the  Dr.  ^^J^ 
U  the  cpse  of  his  patients,  *is  so  much  powder  of  post  ^vithoo^a  fall 
proportion  of  stimulants.  Of  these  the  Dr.  has  Jiptijcen  sparing,  Wc 
insert  a  few  of  these  warm  ingredients,  leaving  our  readers  to  judge 
of  their  operative  virtues. 


*'  The  Being  who  made  the  earth  and  all  the  liv;ing  creatures  on  ityso^ 
constituted  the  earth  that  it  produces  the  things  negessary  for  tke  subsist. 
ence  of  t^h^se  creatures  :  and  he  so  constituted  those  .creatures  that  their 
existence  should  depend  on  those  things  which  the  earth  produces.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  Creator  intended  the  land  for  the ^ use  of  the 
creature  he  has  put  op  it.  Consequently,  that  no  creature  oujht  to  be  cqt 
off  from  the  possession  of  $ome  part  or  oth^r  of  the  earth,  and  that  in  such 
quantity  as  to  furnish  hini  with  the  necessaries  of  life«  But  this,  by  tl|e 
system  established  in  most  nations  of  £urops,  the  persons  in  possession  of 
the  exclusive  ptoperty  of  the  l^n^^  fiot  only  have  the  power  of  doing, 
but  in  effed  do  it,  and  thus,  depriving  tji^m  of  a  sufficiency  of  the  neces. 
Series  of  life,  destroy  great  numbers  every  y$ar,"    *        .         ' 

"  If  the  poor  manufafturers.^re^not  allowed  to  stvike  their  work,  dicjr 
are  debarred  the  right  and  advantage  that  all  other  people  have  in  their 
dealing — of  refusing  to  take  what  is  offered  to  them  if  tjiey  think  pro- 
per. This,  together  with  their  having  no  means  of  standing  out,  through 
their  want  of  immediate  supplies,  renders  them  incapable  of  making  « 
good  bargain  with  their  masters ;  and  the  price  of  their  labour  is  coii- 
stantly  diminishing,  though  the  nominal,  or  money-price,  is  increasing,*' 

Here  ive  woCkld  orrly  gently  hint  to  the  author,  that  there  are  Hun* 
drcds  of  clergymen  in  this  kingdom  whose  incomes  are  niuch  st||:diiir 
than  what,  may  be  gained  by  a  journeyman"  shoemaker  or  tai)or  j  yet 
they  are^  not  permitted' to  5/r/^^,  and,  by  ihtir  indelible  charaflcr,  are 
at  the  same  time  prevented  from  seeking  any  Inore  profitable  employ- 
ment^ ^ut  we  forget  tha^.  this  can  have  ho  weight  with  the  £)f.  at 
he  ranks  tliem^  amopg  tt)e  drones  of  society.     Let  us  go  on  with,  the 

V)tJ*%  stiniulants\ 

. .  .  ••■'".'■ 

*^  By  the  labour  of  the  husbandman,  and. of  the  horse  or  ox,  israii^ 
the  whole  produce  of  the  land  ;  the  less  part  of  which,.  /.  e.  ;the  less, com 
or  hay,  the  ox  or  horse  has,,  the  more  is  reserved  for  the  farmer's  or  pro. 
prietor's  use.  It  is  the  sahie  with  regard  tp  the  husbandman^  though  not 
in  so  direift  a  manner.  The  Jess  money  the  husbandman  receives,  the  kss 
corn  he  can  buy  and  eat,  ,arid  of  course,  the  more  the  farmer  or  proprietor 
takes  to  himself.  If  there  is  any  4iffer,ence,  it  is  in  favour  of  the  mt^ 
for  the  faxiner  is  by  his  own  interest  induced  to  keep  ft.  w^ll ;  but  be-  hai 
no  interest  in  the  matter,  with,  regard  to  the  poor  laboMrerf^^  healthy  ftc* 
<--*>If  by  .his.  excessive  labour,:  in  order  to  nukitain  a..  }arj^  familfji 
he  wears  himself  oat^  the  fanner  sustains  no  loss  as  he  does  by  (be  icaf)^ 
tf  thpox.** 

Speaking 


Ill      ^  OltrtelllAt   CRITICISM.  ■ 

'  -Sjieakmgof  tnglaftd,  hatiiyi: 

"  Eighl-ienths  of  the  people  cbnsnme  only  one.eighth  ttf  the  produce 
oS  theit  labbur  ;  bentc  onp  day  in  eieht,  or  one  hour  in  a  day,  i\  all  the 
tunc  the  poor  man  is  allowed  to  work  foi  himsclff  his  wift  and  his  chU. 
df?n.  All  the  olhie^  days,  or  all  the  other  hours  of  the  day,  fae  works 
for  other  people. 

"  Sic  vos  non  vobis  mellificatis,  apes  : 
Sic  vos  non  vobis  feriis  aratra,  boves." 

"  It  i*  surely  an  essential  part  of  liberty,  to  enjoy  tlie  full  fruits  of 
one's  own  labour.  Whether  the  negro  in  the  West  Indies  has  a  less  pro. 
portion  than  the  above,  I  cannot  determine ;  but  in  other  respc^  he 
feems  to  have,  the  advantage  of  the  free  but  poor  man  of  Europe." 

"  But  the  poor  man  has,  not  even   this  small  proportion  of' his  labour 
or  time ;  since  Sunday,  one  day  in'  the  week,  is  taken  fiom  him  by  most  _. 
churches  in  Europe,  which  must  be  dedufled  first.     He  has  therefore  only 
a  fraflion  of  afraflion,''viz.  one-eighih  of  six. sevenths ;  that  is,  about 
one-ninth." 

"  We  have,  I  fear  with  too  much  reason,  said  that,  in  the  present  Bys. 
tcm,  about  $co,6oo  souls,  in  communities  coiisiiting  of  ten  millions,  perish 
anntiaUy,  who  would  probably  have  lived  to  mature  age,  if  they  had  had 
^justice  done  them,  by  being  sufiered  to  enjoy  thefruits  of  their  toil.  Fro. 
'bably  (for  we  are  not  furnished  with  such  documents  as  might  enable  us 
'to  calculaie  with  certainty)  the  number  of  pec^le  in  these  communities, 
'  who  have  above  the  average  income  of  i  jol.  or  zool.  per  annum  is  small, 
'not  exceeding  a  few  huridred  thousands ;  iso  that  the  number  of  thos^  that 
.CQiJKibutc  at  all  to  the  evils  complained  of,  being  those  whose  incomes 
exceed  the  above-mentioned  sum  of  aool.  per  annum,  are  not  very  nume. 
.jrw^i  and  those  that  principally  occasion  the  waste,  being  people  of  larger 
:^tunea,  are  still  much  lets  numerous.  The  question,  therefore,  is,  whe. 
;.tiier  joogooo  souls, ehatl  perish  annually,  and  that  eight- tenths, of  all  the  ' 
others  should  be  pinched,  distressed,  and  diseased,  in  order  to  furnish 
this  small  number  with  the  superRutties !" 

-One  more  pill  from  the  Dr.'s  sliop  will  be  a  sufficient  dose. 

"  It  ii  to  be  feared  that  these  wars,  of'  which  the  poor  bear  the  bur^ 
den,  and  in  which  millions  of  them  lose  their  limbs,  their  health,  and 
''theirlSveif,  are  often  entered  Into  for  the  txfmi  /x'^fi' of  increasing 
their  lub jetton  and  oppression,  and-making  them  the  instruments  of  it. 
It'is  highly  probable,  for  instance,  that  wan  have  been  concerted  pri- 
vately, and  utidertaken  by  neighbouring  kings,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
'  Sliining  a  pretence  for  increasing  their  forces,  and  keeping  4p  a  larger 
ktanding  army ;  the  chief  view  in  augmenting  which  was  to  keep  their 
.own  people  in  closer  lubjefiion,  and  lay  and  enforce  further  restraints  and 
,  *  impositions  on  them.     If  there  should  be. some  people  who  will  not  allow       | 

jj  pf  this  highly  probable  supposition;  yet  all  rouit  allow  that'wars  ate 

>:  ofKn  begun  on  slight  pretences :  the  real  views  ,bemg  as  above  npfc- 

['         ■■  tentei.  ,     ".    " 

"  Ai>d  if  the  true  motives,  which  induced  most  of  the  Powert  to  «n< 
-  g^  their  people  in  the  last  war,  w^ie  to  b;  avowed ;  it  would  appear 

th«t 


duit  dio/ar^/rom  deir^afiirf^benMOiif-'th^t  the  people  Wouki  recorer 
loqie  of  their  natural  and.  jofi;t  tights,  and  obtain 'Seme  little  .mdionxian 
of  theiif  condition.  It. was  then  thought  that  the  French, peopJe.ivQire  en^ 
deavouxing  to  recover  not  only  the  equality^  of  rights,,  ia;<xhe  sense  it 
was  explained ;  but  that  they  had  in  view  to  lessen  somewhat  the  great 
inequality  of  property  -also :  both  these  Jdeas  were  comprehended,  as  it  ^ 
was  thought,  under  the  term  of  French  principles.'  Tq  prevent  ihieir 
succeeding  in  which,  and  the  contagion  which  it  was  supposed  would  havci 
followed  their  success,  was  the  objed^,  perhaps,  principally  aimed  at.— r  « 
This,  I  believe,  discovers  more  of  the  design  of  the  war,  and  who  were 
the  aggressors,  than  all  that  Mr.  Herbert  Marsh,  In  his  laboured  volumes^ 
faai  saad.  This  wals^he  r^al  cause  why  the  Ministers  of  most  of  the 
States  found  evetjr  thing  they  proposed  so  tcadily  adopted  by  the  aristo. 
cratical  party  of  their  respedlive  countries,  and  which  enabled  them  to' 
carry  and  force  down  measures  yso^  abhorrent  to  -what-  had  evtr  before, 
though  often  proposed,  been  acceded  to. 

*^  if  these  conjeftures  are.  true,  how.  axe  the  poor  to  be  pnkdl.  -The 
refledion  that  all  the  calamities,  of  the  poor  originated  from,  and  weire  , 
really  the  works  of,  meff^j  hands;  that  fresfi  calamities  have  been  fur^ 
foselj  brought  on  them ;  and  that  they  themselves  have  been  made  use  of 
as  instrntnents  to  confirm  (heir  t>ld  grievances,  add  to, '  and  perpetuate 
them :  is  to6  sad  for  a  human  heart  to  dwell  on.  V  , .  > 

.  Aa  civilization^  that  bane  of  human  happiness,  has  produced 'wedkh 
une^uaUy  distributed,  and  coosequently  power,  and  its  abuses';  it 
likewise  has  engendered  kaming,  science, ^and  the  arts,  thitig^s  equally 
&ut  to  the  good  of  society.  The  Dr.  shall  speak-for  himself>  as  we 
wish  not  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  saying  **  the  thing  which  h  not.'* 

''  Learning,  in  the  unequal  shares  it  is  distributed  among  io^ividnali 
in  Europe,  is  clearly  prejudicial ;  giving  sonie  ait  unfair  advantage  over 
bthers  of  t&eir  f^Uow.creatures.  It  is  the  chief  instrument. by  which  the 
superiority  is  gained  by  the  few  oVer  the  many  ;  and  by  which  t^e  lat.ter 
are  kept  in  sobjedlion.  It  is  like  th^  fuming  a  game  cock,  vvitli  steeT 
spurs,  among  those  who  have  only  their  natural  weapons."    . 

**  The  bringing  together  and  reducing  the  bulky  matters  to  their  quints  ^ 
tttences,.  as  it  were,  by  which  means,  the  great  man  can  coosuiQe  |iod 
<lestroy,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  works  of  months  and  of  years. 

"  And  this  effed  of  enabling  the  masters  of  mankind  todq  more  mis^ 
thief  than  they  otherwise  could  do,  constitutes  the  great .  utility  of  tkm 
fine  arts,  as^they  are  called...  ,     .  \. 

<' /Hae  tibi  sunt  arfet.  Virg."-       » 

"  The  truth  is^  the  arts;  have  raiaeda  few,  both  in  rtipciA^f  tkeir  ki^ 
teikdtial  attainments  and  their  enjoyments,  above 'the  nattttal  stske  of 
oan :.  bot^  in  order  to  obtain  those  advanttgos  for  those  few,  they  hav^ 
tvnk  the  remainder  of  the  people  much  belbwi  it/ ' 

Upou  line  w|iole,  .wn^ivepture  to  say  that  the  DckS^or's  asspstnilk  wiU 
noc'effeiSt  a  cur^^^.^th^ug^.  .Mri<l^  the  stimulants  he  hasmiiBcd  up  in  the 
dose,  it  might,  .ohjfavpjui^lllqOQcasions  for  the  opeation».fpr  a  tifliid 
ttohipp (ociecy  ;. wUdia/Mundi pdiubU» economise  wantlnuuiitf^  t» 

not 
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iKMtfK  best  thins  that^cOdld 'happen  cither  fdr  (1ie<nch  or  fdHf;  'fid 
wcent  h&h  hzve  but  too  well  confif  ined  AW  theory. 

The  wmer  of  this  article  once  met  wtih  thfe  cr-Hevant  Thftmii 
Pimr  (far  h*  is  how  crviily  (/cm/,  an3  bis  works  iwio  fottofcetf  htm)', 
ii»tlie  hey-day  of  his  popularity,  and  represenrtJio  him,  as  he  now 
Aoia  to  this  woi^d-mender,  that,  sup]>osing  a  great  part  of  whac  he 
advaineeil  to  be  troc,  there  was  still  one  very  essi-nml  matter  omifietl, 
wliich  must  he  taken  iiito'ihe  account,  and  gone  alibtit  l>rfoir'a*Ly  gop^ 
could  he  (lone.  He  tl»as  audresseii  TiKimas— "  Befure  you  preieiul  »  ' 
te-coR&iruft  society,  as  maiT  ts,  the  cety  stulfyioiu  have  lo-work  ,wit)), 
is  you  have  no  choice  of  mate;]ials,  ygu  inu»t  begin  by  effc.£)>tif^ii  r#t 
i^o/cliange  in  those  you  have.  Citizen  Paii)e,.b^ye  <^|i  got  a^  tp^ 
^eipt  for  making  ^n  aver  a^ain  ?"  Tom  turtainly.  had  no  sucli  re- 
ceipt, nor  i»  itt  i^e  ate  preny  Vonfidcni,  iujlicposscssionof  Dr.  Hait 


■  .  ■  ■■     '         Barrtut's  -Foyagv  to  Cae^iti  Cihiai'         ' 

I       '-',-  fCM/iMfJ.Jhmfagt  36./  ..         i. 

OUR  traveller,  in  his  description  of  Amittrdant  Island,  observes, 
^Vtb.  ex£t|X  at  Spitsbergen,  he  never  s»w  «ach  uuiuberc  of  whales, 
C^n^use^,  porpoises,. sea-lipni,  »nd  seals,  as  were  placing  ibdrgsiro- 
XfM  very  luar  id  the  shore;_and  hc.teUs  as,  on  the  authomy  of'i 
l^tchnjiint  ihat  on  its  first  discovery,  "  the  people  Xii-Van  Fiamntg'i 
shrplftuud  tbesca  so  full  of  seals  and  sea-lioii&r  tluLdiey  were  obliged' 
lokill  them  to  get  a  passage  through,  when  they  steered  for  the  iliofC; 
Acn  wai  also  an  astonishing  number  of  6sh," — "  not  only  the  sea," 
Mr.  B.  adds,  "  hut  the  whole  coast,  in  the  morning a^ii  eveuiogsi 
swarmci^  with  scats  and  sea-lions.",  ,V,  ' 

'  Onliis  arrival  at  Batitvia,  he  was  not  a  little  surprized, to  find  lEiat 
ihc  nfOi'ptihiophy  pf  r)^  French  School  had  already  jreacheu  tliac  dis< 
lajnt  country. 

-■■'*  ftfnopoTt  nor  Tiarboor,  since  onr  departure  fnjrti'PortsmCmth,  had 
we  met  with  so  grot  a  number  of  shipping  as  Vere  cojlefled  in  the  bay  of, 
Bktivis:  Large  Dutch  Indiamen,  mostly  dUmBntlcd  tor  wahf  or'metij 
fifegliSh  itrading  vessels  from  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  j  iraiuense 
Chinese  junks,  whose  singular  forms  seemedTo  bespeak  an  antiquity  as 
lemote  as  that  of  NoaVs  ark  ;  Malay  prou,.  and  JavdnC^e  canoes  ;  with 
ibtec^QT  fttufjFfCDch  ships  cvrrying  intoi  the  £astcrn:Worid,  in  addiiioTJ  to 
Hhe  nn>r^  pioda^s  ef  their  couatt};,  the  moDUrdusdoAtines  of  the  Riglttl 
9(.hfae,  wej'e  promitciKiUsly  riding .jU  anchor  irr  the  roEd- of 'Baiavia.'  Tbt 
prafiicat  part  of  these  riDvel  do^rinu'nra^  gyievously.  ooa^ilattwd-of  bf 
the  officers  of  one  of  the  French  ships.  The  crew,  it  seems,  h^doneday 
iiiken'i'rinfo- their  heads  thaty-by  v?ftue'-iir''(he-"'saered  ^feSUeriablc 
^!noipt{f>o£«U>iheil 'being  equal,  t4iey  kld^'?  tigfhi'tft  enjd)F>ijit  good,'k-(^.l 
M>as  <heir)offite(Si  «D^  matter  who  shoold 'fi^'fcr'  tfj^and  acc«Mi<i^; 
luviBg.&UoWM  tbe.diibe3 'inv'thc  ca^ik^  4h<y>4<i^--4h^l0il^MtlU1i<Uei 
k  JDTititig, 
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iavitkig^  10  At  mckt  iAKgrng-  minner^  tfie  'Captam  and  other  ofioefs  to' 
IwiadBBxrf' tbehr  own^umer  wich  thenr.  '*  Tfaes^' gcntltuieti,  fibwevtr,  4rtd- ' 
log  tiiBC  wilnruj  and  iiietr{)ropef<y  at  "staled,  ^hoif^t  it  prudent  to 
tiakc  appiicatjon  to  fber  goverhnaent  of  fiatavia  fo¥  a  ^w  German  troope 
to  instcud  their.cre«^tfn  tbe  right  jl  of  discipline;  «nd  in  the  duties  of  oIk* 

dience  and  sobofdinacipR^V  . 

-ft*'  •«.  « 

llic  b^y]  of  Baxavja.is  sufficiently  copacioos  to  cofUaiii  the  wbofe 
navy  of  Eoglaod,  and  could,  afford  9,  perfedl  security  in  all  aeas6n)s. 
k  is  vecy  lecl»ly  pr.oHM^i,  'but  thf)  climate  is  so  dreadfsd,  as  alnoot  <o 
cxeiofit  thepos$e;i&ors  of  tbe|)late  from  allMauger  of  attack  ;  its  r^nrager 
afehorriidv  des4rruc% ivtr«  ^  jt  seem&y  that  the  FreiiCh  K^volucioiiists  stole 
their  liUrpubikxin' Ca^tMlar  from'  ckc  X>uTch  inhabitanaar  B»tavia.      ] 

**  The  usual  way  of  Hividing  the  year,  zk  in  most  trqprcal  cltmates;  is 
iflto  the  rai^y^  and  Ihe^-dry  reasons-,  ^<t^*it  ^tHog  in  ahdut  Nbvembeir 
and  continuing  through  April;  but  the  Dutch,  absurdly  enough,  bosh  ia 
speaking  and  Wr'ftiw^,  give  nariies  t(rth^  months  as  having  some, reference 
to  (heir  produ6iions,  4ft  other  6rrcnmstances  which  distir^utsh  them,  fri 
Eurc^  §  thttsi  they  havC  theiT  JJtj^  m9fithy  thei/'  Wint  vnntby  their  Flvvott 
mmdi  and/  ttriluckliy  fdf  their  noiiTenelatiire,  as  used  in  thts-place,  their 
STivter  m9tt^  happeds  whei|  the  '^n  il  nearJy  yectical.  Who  would  hai"*  1 
sospeAed  that  the  BrtUnai^^i  the  'Qtrmintjii  the  FiorteA,  and  almost  (^ 
whole  of  the  French  republican  calendar, 'w^re  stolen  from  their  Dutdk 
friends,  whoiiave  becJ  in  the  constaurt  *tts#©f  it  for  centuries  past?  It  as 
doubtful  if  the  French  will  retoin  it  &<t^^"?>  **^<^  whether,  in  their  thtrtt 
for  noveltj,  they  may  not  propose  to  compliment  the  present  august  fa- 
mily on  the  throne  by  a  ti^nsfcr  of  dbeir-niifjnes  to  the*  calendar  months, 
or,  which  would  be  -more  conveniflnt  ifor  themselves  itoA  the  rest  of  Eiu 
f»pe,  revert  to  the  old  ones  which  ha ^'c -stood  the  test  of  so  miny  ageau'* 

It  is  not  ^t  all  improbable  that  tbft  v^iiy  of  the  Ktejich  will  b^  so 
hart  at  tlie  deteiSlion  of  this  theft,  as.  to  naake  them  resign  the  fruiu  of 
it.  Mr»  Barrow  giVes  a  pretty  fuii  description  of  the  natural  prod«Cr 
tioRsof  the  (slaml  of  Java,  and,  of  course,  does  not  otnk  to  notside 
the  deadly  UpttSy  whUaUAhc  poetical  pen  oi  Darwin  has  laboured  to 
immortalize ;  but  he  not  ices  it  only  to  corrcift  an  error  ^hich  ge- 
nerally prevails  respefling  it,  and  to  do  that,  which  unfortunately  is 
the  reverse  of  the  condufl  of  some  modern  travellers,  to  substitute 
truth  for  fiSion*   , 

^*'  After  the  iiotorietj  whidi  tfce  baneful  Upat  has  <q}>tained  from  the 
tcpablication,  in  ^  popiilar  wodc,  of  a  most  extraordinary  account  of  this 
poisonous  tree  that  -first  appeared  several  years  ago  in  the  Gentleman's 
iMagazine,  it.  would  h^ve  been  an  unpardonable  n^gleA  in  us  n^t  to  make 
Vc»y_partictriar  taqulry  ioto  the  degree  of  ciediWlity  which  is  attached  by 
M,  inhabitants  of  the  island  to  its  e>:istence;  and,  if  such  jtree  did  exists 
to  endeavour  to  learn  how  far  its  deleterious  qualities  mi^ht  correspond 
with  those  which  had  been  ascribed  to  it.  Accordingly  we  seldom  enter-. 
<d  a  garden  or  plantation  ^without  interrogating  the  peo{de  employed  ia 
Aem  as  to  the  Vfas^    The  result  of  o«r  inquiries  was  little  favourable  to 
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the  tradi  o£T'*H*t'iail»tm,'v)^  aariiairiiiA  ^-.mieei,  hfbinak.' 

Btsaiit  of  »inai4hy.  ilt  n^ituet  some  iogcouity  to  csnceive  tt«  taxutence 
of  a  M<>gl«  t[*^i  F^  Aole  fodividut  of  its  tfKciet,  -  ittn^g  on  ifae  niddle 
of  X  naked  pUiiii  ^^  ^atuKW  han^ul  that  not  onij.binli,  beSsn,  and. 
every  living  creatiu«  wiuc^  cttme  within  the  circle  of  the  aimoipbeie  can- ' 
tamiriated  by  iis  poisonous  effluvia,  insiinily  perUht  ^ut  ao dekteriauB  aa* 
to  wiiher  up  and  destroy  all  other  plants,  and  to  devour,  like  Satarn,  .its 
ownibffspring  idtrhey  pulkrtate  from  iis  roots.  SaCli  a  Aionitcr  in  nature, 
wiib.'  its  thoasMd  lotiguAs  stce))ed  in  fdl  pdisdh/  it'almust  too  mocb  fbf; 
the  page  1^  TO^iailce,-  or  the  wiidcfrt  fiftion  bf  poeti^.  YctthC' f«I(ition- 
vit.not  wholly  discredited.  '  That  which  is  strange,*  says  Di.  Joknson, 
*  is  deligbtfuir  and  a  pleating  erj<or  is  not  willingly  detected.'  The  magic 
pen-of  Dr.  Darwin,  ,by  celebrjling  the  wonders  of  tkit  wandsr&4  tcee        i 

'  In  sweet  tecrandrian  opnogynian  strains,' . 
made  ,the  error  s.cilJ  more  pleuii^,  and  consecrated,  i^  it  were,   the  fic-r 
tton  of  the  U^t.  .     ^ 

"  As  tahulous  stories  have  sometimes,  however,  their  origin  in.  truth, 
■0  that  of  the  Ufiai  may  probably  not  be  wholly  gioantUess,  ^i  B^CQlt  of^ 
come  eiqil? nation.  In  tropical  ,cljnutes,  plants  possifssiilg  hoxjous  quali- 
ties are  veiy^^pmipon.  Java  is  consider^  to  aboiind  with  U>cm. .  The  ' 
frst  of  tjip  Icind  that  was  tliscoveted  might  probably  have  the  nftme.of 
Vfai  coid'erred  on  it,  which  n^m^  being  afterwards  adjtinflively  applied 
to  all  other  plants  po^ssing  -xhe  same  qualities,  became  the  a|^llativ« 
for  evety  poisooous  [tee.  Ihac.lhis  was  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word  Uf!;s,  I  iiifeir^  from  its  being  conne^d  with  thei  trivial  name  o£ 
«]t  such  plants  as  were  either  known,  or  su[^sed,  to  contain  poisonoua 
qualities.  Thuj,  for  insTance,  the  DiDsctrta  DeUteria  was  called  the  Vhi 
(jpai,  which  inay.be  translated  the  ffiuammt  potaiee.  The  seed  of  a  tree 
bearing  a  papilionaceous  flower,  and  apparently  a  species  of  Safhorm,  waa 
called  ihe  Ul^ai  Bidjir,  the  poisonoi/i  leed.  Thus,  also,  a  triangular-stem. 
med  Eu/ihothia,  a  species  of  SoldtiaM,  a  Drrtura,  and  several  other  plants 
of  real  or  supposed  noxious  qualities,  had  all  of  them  the  word  U^at 
Joined  to  their  proper  names.  In  this  sense,  the  B<J!ait  or  B*ia  Vpat  of 
$9mch  would  imply  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  poisomus  int,  and  not  any 
MTticular  species  of  tree,  much  less  an  unixtnnef^d  individual  riu'  gtiurtit 
bearing  the  tume  of  Upas."  .  i 

Had  Djrviin  lived  to  read  this  passage,  he  would,  wc  suspefl,  have 
'    fccen  as  iniich  vexed  at  being  exposed  as  ihe  propagator  of  vulgar 
errors,  as  ilie  philosophlsts  of  St.  Cloud  at  the  detection  of  their  theS 
in  repedt  of  their  calcntlar.     Of  the  fatal  efFcdls  .of  .this  terrible  cli- 
mate some  notion  may  be  formed  from  the  foUowing  accouat. 

""  The  prick  of  a  pin  or  a  needle  will  s(Mi)(times  occasion  a  lock-jaw. 
."nie^  Dutch  dodors  arc  also  of  opinion,  that  Certain  eases  of  hydrophobia  • 
which  have  occurred,  notwithstanding  no  instance  of  canine  madness  va* ' 
ever  known  on  the  island,  may  be  attributed  to  climate,  and  the  state  of 
the  constitution  as  efiefted  by  it.  The  bite  of  the  large  Indian  rat,  comi- 
nionly  called  the  Bandicoel,  is  supposed  to  occasion  hydrophobia  and  cer- 
tain death ;  an  opinion  which,  I  understand,  if  also  entertained  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar.     The  bite-of  an  enraged  man  is  said  to  be  as  certain  <m 
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piodacmg  hydrophobia  at  that  pf  a  mad  dog,  t^p  cases  .o(  which  had  itap^ 
pened  not  long  b^fqre  ouf  arrival.    One  of  them  being  stated  by.D^,  La, 
Dulx,  in,  the  yth  volame  of  the  Transadions  of  thejBatavian  Society,  a 
work  little  kfiown  in  Eur9pej  I  shall  use  no  apology 'for  inserting  a  trans^ 
Jation  of  it. 

"  *  On 'the  17th  March,  1789,  information  w<is  laid  before  the  Court' 
of  Justice  that  the  Writer,  Balthaxar  Van  t^liet^  in  a  fit  of  madness,'  tarf 
plunged  a  knife  into  his  boweb.     The  Court  proceeded  to  the  place ^with^ 
out  delay^  .attended  by  the  town  surgeop,  Lombart,  where  they  found  th^ 
patient,  by  dire^ion  of  the  surgeon  attending  him,  bound  and  in  stxongt 
convulsions,  particularly  of  .the  eyes.     The  family  .being  interroga^da^, 
to  the  origin  of  his  complaint^  related  that,  four  or  fire  day ^  previous  10 - 
tlieail,  th6  patient  had  a  quarrel  with  a  friend, ,  which  proceeded  to  a 
furious]  scuffle,  when  his  antagonist,  .finding  himself^  not  a  match  for  the 
patient,  in  the  moment  of  rage  bit  him  in  the  arm.     The  wound  was 
booiid  up  in  the  usual  way«  without  the  least  idea  being  entertained  of  the 
dreadful.cobscquenc.es  which  a  bite  thus  made  in  the  heat  of  passion  wa» 
capable  of  producing.     Three  days  after  this  happened  tne  patient  was, 
attacked  with  fever,  but.still  no  particular  regard  was  had  to  the  wQund,-. 
The  sureeoli  .who  attended  him  Qhserved  that  he  .was  in  a  state  of  conlr 
tinned  delirium;  that  he  had  a  great  antipathy  to  ever^  kind  of  medicine 
and,  in  particular,  a  strong  aversion  to  water.     Oq.the  fourth  day  the 
surgeon,  on  entering  the  apartment,  found  him  staboing  himself  rep^tedl/ 
with  a  knife.     With  some  difficulty  they  seized  and  bound  him  dpwn  ovk 
a  sofa.     On  the  town  surgeon  being  sent  for,  he  offered  him  a  spoonful  of 
water  which  he  refused,  but,  pn  being  told  it  was  ^«i  he  endeavoured  witb 
great  difficulty  to  swallow  it.  When^a  glass  of  water  was  presented  to  himy 
the  most  ghastly  spasmodic  convulsions  were  observable  in  his  face,  and 
over  his  whole  body,  accompanied  with  such  a  degree  of  terror  that  he 
exclaimed.   Water  /  Oh  Jesus,  have  mercy  on  me  /  His  terror  increased  otk 
wiping  his  bloody  hands  with  a  wet  napkin,  whe^j,  in  convulsive  agonies, 
he  called  out,  Ob  God,  tuater!  Perceiving  clearly  that  hydrophobia  had 
supervened 'from  the  bite  received  in  anger,  we  resolved  to  treat  him  ac- 
cordingly, but  he  died  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.' 

"  That  the  bite  of  a  man  is  attended  with  very  malignant  symptoms, 
was  a  dodune  which  prevailed  in  ancient  times.     PlinyNclasses  it  among 
the  very  worst  of  w-ounds  given  in  this  meaner.     Morsus  hominum  inter 
osperrimo^  quoque  ntuneratur.     And  it  appears  to  be  a  well  authenticated' 
&A,  that  many  animals^  beside  dogs,  when  highly  enra^d,  become  mor- 
bid and  acquire  the  power  of  communicating  the  infection  by  their  bite*. 
Dr.  Le  Dulx  mentions  in  the  same  paper  several  instances  of  hydrophobia 
succeeding  to  the  bite  of  enraged  animals,  as  the  case  of  a  boy  bit  by  * 
duck  which  he  had  disturbed  in  its  amours,  and  of  a  feeder  of  cock^  who,, 
being  pecked  in  the  hand  by  one  of  these  animals  in  separating  it  from  its 
sntagonist,  died  under ^e very  symptom  of  hydrophobia  and  madness..    The 
bite  of  the  common  domestic  cat,  rendered  furious  by  provocation,  is 
well  known  to  produce  ^hydrophobia.  .  In  what  manner  this  extraordinary 
itate  of  morbidity  in  the  animal  body  is  generated,  remains  yet  an  aorcanum 
in  animal  pathology ;  but  it  is  pretty  evident  that,  the  poison  is  secreted 
by  the  saUvary  glands,  and  conveyed  into  the  circulation  with  the  spittle 
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-  We  have  lia  J  ^occasion,  more  th^h  once,  to  combat  a  fevoarlte 
prejudice,  which  aGcnbes  peculiar  l)ert£vo1encc  to  the  Hinckmii,  and 
traces  the  source  of  that  lieiievolcnce  to  their  abstinence  from  aniinal 
fcod;  while  others,  however,  make  that  abstinence  the  e^e^'ini  wot 
fi^ie of  iheir  benevolence.  Our  auihof.  thus  s;iaaks  of  it,'in  hit;  ac- 
oount  pf  the  Javanese. . 

••^  Not  onlj- the  features,  tlie  matinen,  and  (fie  remains  of  the  civil 
,  skI  idigious  initituilons  of  the  Hindoos  are  still  apparent  among  the 
JArsnete,  but  they  hare  pte>erved  the  fragments  of  a  history,  according 
K>irhich  they  derive  thfiT  origin  from  Fiihrna,  I'his  history  terminates 
,  *ith  tbc  account  of  a  dreadfol  deluge,  whichswept  away  the  great  bnlk 
of  Dian'kind.  Is  the  iriUnd  parts  of  the  island  they  still  obeerve  a  scni. 
jioloirs  abstinence  from  ercry  kind  of 'animal  food,  under  the  notion  of  a 
liansirtigration  of  souls.  However  amiablq  thar  religion  may  seem  which 
forbids  ijie  taking  away  of  animal  life,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether 
an-afversion  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  or  a  tender  te.;!tng  for  animal suf- 
ftfing,  had  any  share  iti  the  origin  of  such  an  institution,  A  supposition 
to  this  effeft  would  involve  with  it  a  muUitade  of  contradiAions  and  in.' 
eonnstencies.  The  same  people  who,  in  theirprecepis  strenuously  incul. 
este  and  in  praftice  encourage,  by  assisting  and  gazing  at;  the  inhuman 
and  tmnatural  sacrifice  of  a  beautiful  and'  innocent  woman  expiring  in  the 
flames  of  a  funeral  pile,  cannot  consistently  be  supposed  to  feel  any  horror 
■t  ihe'Slaoghteting  of  an  ox.  The  same  remark  will  with  equal  force 
apply-to  the  Javanese.  What  ptetens ions  can  these  people  have  lo  deli- 
Ate  feeling  and  sensatioiis  of  horror  for  animal  suffering,  whose  great  dc. 
H^t  is  to  witness,  like  the  barWroos  Romans,  a  miserable  criminal, 
peihf(pE  for  a  ver}-  sliglrt  offence,  torn  in  pieces  by  lygers  and  buffalos  f 
Neither  is  it  mote  likely  that,  in  a  copntry  where  animal  existence  is  so 
abundantly  produced  and  abuiuJni^ily  destroyed,  th&  forbearance  should 
have  originated  in  any  peculiar  degree  of  rcspeft  and  value  for  animal  life. 
It  is  scarcity  that  in  general  consrituies  value. 

-  -"  The  torrid  zone  indcedis  probably  not  the  country  in  which  such  a 
sj:siem  had  its  origin— "here  all  nature  is  in  a  state  of  visible  animation — 
w*ete  the  naked  eatib,  the  woods,  the  waters,  and  even  the  rocks  under 
ihe  waters,  are  teeming  with  animal  life — where  every  step  that  a  man 
takes, cTcry  lime  that  he  opens  his  mouth,  whether  to  inhale  the  atmospheric 
air,  to  quench  his  thitst  with  pure  water,  or  10  eat  his  Unless  vegetables 
(as  he  is  willing  to  suppose  themj,  he  necessarily  destroys  myriads  of 
living  and  sentient  beings.  With  as  little  propriety  can  sQch  a  system, 
so  misplaced,  be  referred  to  any  refined  notions  of  mercy  ar.d  benevolence,- 
but  may,  perhaps,  more  properly  be  considered  as  one  of  those  unaccounl. 
able  institutions  which  arc  sometimes  found  to  militate  against  local  con. 
nstency,  and  which  afford  no  slight  argument  in  favour  of  their  fiweign 
origin.  On  the  same  ground  of  reasoning  we  might  venture,  perhaps,  to 
infer  that  the  consecration  of  the  cow  is  more  likely  to  have  had  its  origin 
on  the  bleak  and  baaen  heights  of  Tartary  than  on  the  warm  and  fertile 
^ains  of  Hindostan."  , 

.  .Mr.  Barrow  manifvsrs  the  souiidncu  of  his  priocipln  and  the  cor- 

rcftntesof  his  judgment,  wherever  an  opportuaitj  occun  for  their 

'  diiplaTi 
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d!$p!dy.  In  the  following  passage*  the  nonsensical  jargon*  andinipi- 
cos  ribaldry  of  the  poetical  philosophist  of  Derby,  arc  very  properly 

reprobated.  '  ,  " 

^'  Whether  the  Hindoos  framed  the  strange  doArine  of  tnnsmigratioti 
of  tlie  vital  principle  into  different  animals,  or  borrowed  it  from  other 
coantries  tirhere  animal  life  wa^  less  abundant^  and  therelbre  of  more 
value*  than  in  India,  their  absurdities  are*  in  either  case*  fully  as  defen- 
sible as  those  of  some  of  our  modern  philosophers  who*  in  a  glare  of  fine 
phrases,  have  assiduously  endeavoured  to  propagate  the  unfounded  doc« 
trine  of  a  fortuitous  and  spontaneous  vivification  of  inanimate  matter.  If^ 
in  any  single  instance*  it  could  be  shewn  that  animal  lifeiiad  been  pro* 
doced  under  a  fortuitous,  concurrence  of  favourable  ciircanMtances*  one 
would  be  the  less  surprized  at  the  adoption  of  such  preposterous  notions  aa 
*  faculties  being  obtained  simply  by  wishing  for  them' — that  <  ffom  or« 
ganic  particles  accumulated*  originate  animal  appetencies'— -that 

'  Hence  without  parent*  by  spontaneous  birth^ 
Rise  the  first  specks  of  animated  earth/ 

And  that  this  earthy  matter  of  spontaneous  animation  has  been  aggre- 
gated into  all  the  shapes  and  sizes  of  living  creatures  on  the  face  H  the 
globe*  merely  by  volition*  by  forming 

*  A  potent  wish  in  the  produdlive  hour*' 

Such  sublime  nonsense*  though  in  cbntradidion  to  every  known  fafl^  & 
yet  plausible  enough  to  mislead  the  judgment  of  many  of  those  to  whom  it 
is  particularly  addressed ;  though*  like  the  transmigration  of  souls*  k  is 
ushered  into  the  western  world  in  an  age  too  enlightened  to  suffer  it  to 
pass  into  a  religious  creed.  When  the  obje^  of  talents*  so  miserabljT 
misaf^lied*  a|^ars  to  be  that  of  degrading  man  to  a  level  with  the  lowest 
reptile  that  crawls  on  the  earth*  and  of  allowing  him  no  other  pre-em!* 
iKRce  in  the  scale  of  creation  than  the  accidental  conception  of  a  more 
'  potent  wish  in  the  produdive  hour  ;' — ^when  the  most  disgusting  com- 
parisons are  drfiwn*  with  an  obvious  diesign  to  debase  the  '  noblest  work  of 
God'  down  to 

*  His  brother-emmets  and  his  sister  worms  ;* 

one  cannot  avoid  feeling  the  mingled  sentiments  of  pitv*  contempt^  and 
indignation*  which  even  the  seducing  garb  of  hai^omous  verse  has  not 
the  power  of  suppressing.  In  comparing  the  writings  of  Paley  with  those 
of  Darwin*  how  simple*  how  noble*  how  consolatory*  are  the  design  and 
contrivance  of  a  benevolent  Being  demonstrated  in  the  one ;  how  wretch* 
cdly  obscure*  how  mean*  how  hopeless*  is  the  dod^rine  of  a  fortuitous 
concor^ience  of  fortunate  circumstances  so  pompously  aixi  perversely  dis* 
played  in  tbejEucinating  verse  of  the  other  I" 

After  a  longer  stay  than  was  originally  intended,  on  this  pestilential 
coast*  our  voyager  proceeded'  to  Cochin-Cbioa*  a  part  of  the  Asiatic 
Continent  at  present  bat  little  knovm.  "^ 

*'  In  the  latest  and  perhaps  the  best  arranged  system  of  geography 
which  has  been  ofiered  to  the  public*,  a  considerable  portion  of  Asia*  con* 
tatning  full  twenty  millions  of  people^  and  from  three  to  four  hundred 

NO.  €•  voL«  sxv,  K  thousand 
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thenattd  iquare  aSm,  wttrawdiiftryai'  it  may  ipjMir,  is  passcA  bvMr 
vith  a  mere  dath  of  (he  pen,  '  The  kingdoms  of  Lam,  Caminclia,  SiaiftpOf 
.  Oxhit'Chaia,  and  Tuii^-jain,'  says  Mr.  Plnkerton,  '  are  courrtries  uninl. 
port  ant  in  themeelves,  and  confcemin^  which  the  materials  are  impcrfcfl.' 
To  ihe  lanw.jwirt  of  this  sweeping  and  imqualifieA  assertion  I'most  freely 
and  fully  subscribe,  but  cajmet  by  any  means  'atseni  to  the  fbchner  ■  being 
vain  eaough  to  hope  that  the  snull  stock  of  well -authenticated  materials, 
wfaich  I  aai  aboat  to  .lay  before  the  public,  will  be  sufficient  to  stie^v  that 
these  countries,  oj  a,  j:oriion  of  them  only,  held  thns  so  very  che;ip,  are 
vetJitiy  impouant  within  themselves,  but  highly  so  to  the  present  antl 
^ure  ^nccrns  of  Briiiah  India.  And  for  the  better  illustration  of  the 
histpcical  sketch,  which  will  be  the  sobjeft  of  this  chapter,  it  may  not 
be  aintu  to  prefix  a  concise  outline  of  the  geographical  situation  and  diri. 
(tons  of  that  part  of  the  Auatic  Continent  which  is  usually  known  by  the 
fiaaie  of'Coch  in -China.  '  ' 

"  The  exteiKivc  cmpiie  of  China  terminates,  on  tlie  south,  at  the 
twenty-second  de^cc  of  latitude  ;  but  a  tongue  of  land  connefied  with  it 
continues  on  its  western  side  as  fat  as  to  the  ninth  parallel  of  northern 
latitude.  This  prolongation  of  thirteen  degrees  in  extent  has  a  lidge  o! 
high  mountains  which,  running  down  the  middle  from  north  to  south, 
iKvides  the  Birman  empiie,  on  the  west,  from  the  kingdoms  of  T^ttng-quaif 
Cochln.Chine,  Tslompa,  and  Camhadia,  on  the  east.  These  names,  tho» 
us oally  marked  on  our  charts,  are,  however,  utterly  unknown  to  the  na- 
tives, except  7 »ng.fu»t.  The  othcc  three  colIefUvely  arc  called  Ait-tiafit 
^nd  are  distinguished  by  three  grand  divisions.  The  first,  contained  b». 
^weet)  the.  southernmost  point  which  forms  the  extremity  of  .the  gulph  of 
Siam,  and  which  lies  in  about  the  ninth  degree  of  latitude,  as  far  as  to  the 
^wejfth  degree,  is  called  Daa-aai ;  the  second,  extending  from  hence  to 
the.  Afieeiith  degree,  Chang.;  and  the  thiid,  between  this  and  the  seven- 
teenth degree,  where  the  kingdom  oiTuiig-quin  commences,  is  called  Hu^ 
Cte  jhe  'sea  coast. of  all  these  divisions  are  safe  and  commodious  bays  and 
harbours.  The  great  ri»er  of  D  n.nni  (  Cambodia  of  the  charts/  is  do- 
'ecribed  as  navigable  by  ships  of  the  largest  siae  to  the  distance  of  forty 
miles  up  the  country,  where  the  city  of  Sai-gong  is  situated,  having  a 
capacious  and  coipmodious  port,  and  an  extensive  naval  arsenal.  An 
Engiish  gentleman,  who  sailed  up  this  river  in  a  large  Portuguese  vessel, 
isn  hii  ipassflge  £roin  China  to  India,  represented  it  to  me  as  one  of  the 
grandest  Ecene«  that  could  be  imagined.  It  has  several  large  branches, 
£ut  the  widih'of  that  up  which  tliey  sailed  seldom  exceeded  two  miles, 
Bnd  in  many  places  was  lets  than  one  ;  bat  the  water  was  so  deep  in  ererf 
•»n,  that  ihe  rigging  of  their  vessel  was  sometimes  entangled  in  th& 
jwanchas  of  tlie  suiely  fotest  trees  which  shaded  its  banks,  and  her  sides 
.fejqaentty  grazed  against  the  verdant  ahores. 

"  In  the  division  of  Cbaaf,  in  laticade  ij"  ;c'  N.  is  Ciin-chtu  bay 
^nd  harbour,  the  latter  spacious,-,  and  completely  sheJtersd  from  all 
winds,  but  only  accessible  by  large  vessels  at  high  water,  on  account 
tjf  a  bar  that  runs  across  the  narrow  entrance  or  gullet  between  it  an3 
the  outer  bay.     At  the  head  of  this  iiarbenr  is  situated  tlie  city  of  (IbIk. 

*'  The  principal  city  in  the  divisions  of  /fn/,  which  bears  the  aiB» 
taiwi'i  is  situated  on  thebankt  of  a.  large  liver  navigable  by.thips  of  coo* 
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sSderable  barden  ;  but  a  bar  of  sand  runs  across 'the  mouth.  A  little  to 
the  southward  of  this  river  is  the  "bay  of  Han-san^  or,  as  it  is  ^suall^ 
marked  in  the  charts,  Turon^  which,  for.  the  security  and  conveniences 
it  affords,  is  equalled  by  few  in  the  Eastern  woirld,  and  certainly  surpassed 
by  none*     It  is  situated  in  latitude  i&*  7'  N."         . 

Mn  Barrow  then  gives  an  historical  sketch  of  the  political  state  of 
diis  important  country;  he  relates  a  rebellion  (in  1774)  which  ter- 
minated, like  that  of  France,  in  the  murder  of  the  king,  whose  son 
^ras  saved  by  a  French  missionary  of  the  name  of  Adran^  who  had 
enjoyed,  what  he  most  richly  deserved,  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  his  father.  The  prince,  who  had  been  crownfed,  and  had  taken 
his  father's  name,  Cattng-Shimg^  fled  with  Adran  to  Siam,  and  after 
some  time,  was  prevailed  on  by  the  missionary  tt>  let  his  son  accom- 
pany him  to  France,  where  Adran  Said  he  would  implore  the  assist- 
ance of  Louis  XVI.  They  arrived  at  Paris  in  the  year  1787  ;  arvl 
Adran's  proposition,  which  had  for  its  obje6l,  the  interest  of  hfs  ovyn 
..coi!kntry  (of  which  a  Frenchman,  and  to  his  honogr  be  it  said,  o^vcr 
loses  sight)  as  much  as  that  of  the  King  of  Cochin-China*  wa^  so 
much  approved  of  by  the  Court,  that  a  treaty  was  very  soon  .signed^ 
^noe  of  the  leading  articles  of  vi^hich  are  ik>w  pviblished»  by  Mr. 
Barrow,  for  the  first  time  \  and  highly  curious  and  intca'esting  tliey 
*re. 

^*  I.  There  shall  be  an  offemive  ^nd  defensive 'alliance  between  the  Kings 
of  France  and  Cochin^China  5  they  do  hereby  agree  mutually  to  ;^ford 
assistance  to  each  other  against  all  those  who  may  make  war  upon  eitkec 
of  the  two  contrading  parties.  . 

II.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  there  shall  bf  put  under  the  orders  of 
the  King  of  Cochin^China  a  squadron  of  twentv  prench  ships  of  war, 
of  such  size  and  force  as  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  for  the  deman4s  of 
his  service. 

"  III,  Five  complete  European  regiments,  and  two  regiments  of  native 
colonial  troops,  shall  be  embarked  without  delay  for  Cochin-China.  • 

"  IV.  His  Majesty  Louis  XVI.  shall  engage  to  furnish,  within ,foqr 
months,  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars ;  five  hundred  thousand}  of 
which  shall  be  in  specie,  the  remainder  in  salt-petre,  cannon,  musqiiets^ 
and  other  nulitary  stores. 

**  V.  From  the  moment  the  French  troops  shall  have  entered  the  dta^i- 
flions  of  the  King  of  Cochin-China,  they  and  their  generals,  both  by    . 
sea  and  land,  shall. receive  their  orders  from  the  King  of  Cochin-Chin^,   * 
To  this  effect  the  cbmmanding  officers  shall  be  fumishe4  with  instrj^. 
tions  from  his  Catholic  Majesty  to  obey  in  all  things,  and  in  all  placos^ 
the  will  of  Jbiis  new  ally. 

*^  On  the  other  hand, 

*'  L  The  King  <j|f  Cochin-China,  as  soon  as  tranquillity  shall  be  re-esta- 
blished in  his  dominions,  shall  engage  to  furnish,  for  fourteen  ships  pf 
the  line,  such  a  quantity  of  stores  and  provisions  as  will  enable  thejfn  to 

Eto  sea  without  delay,  on  the  requisition  of  the  ambassador  irom  th^. 
g  of  France  l  a,Qd  f^r  the  better  effe^ing  this  purpose,  there  ^h^U 
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be  »mt  oot  from  Europe  a  corps  of  officers  and  'petty  officers  of  tKe 
marine,  to  be  put  upon  a  permanent  establishment  in  Cochin-Ghina. 

"  II.  His  Majesty  Louis  XVI.  shali  have  resident  consuls  on  every  part 
of  the  coast  of  Cochin.Ciiina,  wherever  hf  may  think  fit  to  place  ihem. 
These  consuls  shall  be  allowoi  (he  privilege  of  buUdltij,  or  causing  to 
be  built,  ships,  frigates,  and  other  vessels,  without  molestation,  under 
any  preience,  frcrni  the  Cochin- Chinese  govenwnent. 
."  III.  The  ambassador  of  his  Nfajesty  Louis  XVI.  to  the  C<nirt  of 
Cochin. China  shAl  he  allowed  to  IcII  such  timber,  in  any  of  the  foresti, 

-  aa  may  be  fotnid  convenient  ^id'  suitable  for  building  ships,  frigates, 
or  other  vessels. 

"  IV.  The  King  of  Cochin.China  and  the  Council  of  State  EliaHcede  in 
pcfpetaity  to  his  Most  Chrisiian  Majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors, 
the  port. and  territory  of  Han-ian  [bay  ot"  Turon  and  the  peninsula), 
and  ibe  a<:ljaccot  Inlands  Jrom   f<i/i  on   (he   south   to   Hai.-wta  on  the 

"  V.  The  King  of  CocMn-China  engages  to  fumish  men  and  materials 
necessary  for  the  c<i  struftion  ot'fons,  bridges,  high-roads,  tanks,  fco. 
as  &i  as  may  be  judged  necessary  for  the  proteftion  and  defence  of  the 
cessions  made  to  his  faithful  ally  (he  King  ot  Fiance. 
"  VI.  In  case  that  the  natives  shall  at  any  time  be  unwilling  to  remain 
in  the  ecded  territory,  they  will  be  at  liberty  to  leave  it,  and  will  be 
Teimbursed  the  value  of  the  property  they  may  leave  upon  it.  The 
civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence  shall  remain  unaltered;  all  jeligious 
opinions  shall  be  free;  the  taxes  shall  be  coUefled  by  the  French  in  tijfr 
,U5UbI  mode  of  the  country,  and  the  colleflors  shall  be  appointed  jointly 
by  the  ambassador  of  France  and  the  King  of  Cochin-Cliina  ;  but  tie 
1  latter  shall  not  ciaim  any  part  of  (hose  taxes,  which  will  belong  pro- 
perly  to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  for  the  support  of  his  territories. 
**  Vll.  In  the  event  oi-  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  being  resolved  to 
wage  war  in  any  part  of  India,  it  shall  be  allowed  to  the  Commander 
inChief  of  th*  French  forces  to  raise  a  levy  of  14,000  men,  whom  he 
■hall  cause  to  be  trained  in  the  same  manner  as-lhey  are  in  France,  and 
to  be  pot  imder  French  discipline. 
"  VHL  In  the  event  of  any  power  whatsoever  attacking  the  French  in 
tbeir  Cochin. Chinese  territory,  the  King  of  Cochin.China  shall  furnish 
60,000  men  or  more  in  land  torces,  whom  He  shall  clothe,  viAual,  &C. 
&c.  ' 

"  Beside  these  anic|ei,  the  treaty  contained  some  others  of  .inferior 
importance,  but  all  of  them,  as  might  be  expeAed,  greatly  in  favour  of~ 
the  French.     Adran  was  promoted  to  the  episcopal  see  under  the  title  of  . 
Bishop  of  Cochin.China,  and  honoured  with  the  appointment  of  Ambas- 
.(ador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  that  Court.     The  command 
.of  the  troops  intended  to  be  embarked  on  the  expeditiotv,  which  was  put 
under  the  sole  management  and  direAion  of  the  Bis]iop,  was  meant  to  be 
confirrrad  cither  on  M,  Custin  or  M.  de  Ft^.     The  Bishop  was  dcsirou' 
that  Conway,  the  Governor  of  Pondichcrry,  should  have  the  command 
but  Loaii  XVI.,  it  seems,  had  taken  a  strong  aversion  to  this  officer,  a 
being,  in  bis  opinioi^,  an  immoral,  nnprincipled  charter,  and  a  proud 
haughty  and  restless  man.     '  Mons.  d'Adran,'  observed  this  good  Mo 
urch>  'jou  sufier  yoorself  to  be  led  away  in  favour  of  Conway ;  bcKevi 
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we,  kt  wodd  occasion  700  mocfa  uneasiiKss,  and  probably  frostrate  tbe 
vinrs  of  tbe  expedition.  If  I  haTc  made  hun  Governor  Generai  in  ladia^ 
it  is  with  the  view  solely  of  preveming  his  intrigues  heie^  and  his  au 
fieinpts  to  throw  matters  into  confusion ;  for  I  well  know  that  his  bfo*; 
therj,  himself,  and  Dillon,  cannot  remain  one  moment  at  le^t.  He  may 
bea^ood  soldier,  and  will  do  well  enough  while  stationary  »t  Fondi- 
cherry  ;  but  I  would  not  trust  him  a^  the  head  of  an  army»  However,* 
far  your  sake,  he  shall  have  the  red  ribband  (emdn  romgejp  and  the  rank* 
of  Lieutenant  GeneraK' 

**  Matters  being  thus  far  concluded  in  Paris,  tbe  Bishop,  with  the 
yoQDg  Prince  under  his  charge  and  the  treatjr  in  hb  pockety  set  sail  fyt 
Poodicherry^  in  the  Meduse  frigate,  as  Aiobassador  Plempocentiary  fnxn 
Loois  XVI.  of  France  to  the  King  jof  CochiiuC  ' 


Adran's  neglect  to  pay  his  respe6ls  to  the  mistress  of  the  GoreVDpr 
of  Poodicherry,  a  married  womany  who  lived  with  GcBcral  Conway  in* 
a  state  of  aduhery,  was  tlie  means  of  .defeating  his  projed  ;  for  the 
voman's  malice  being  excited,  slie  prevailed  o»  her  paranxwr  to  with-* 
hold  tbe  promised  supplies  of  ships  and  troops  fvom  tbe  Bishop^  who 
was  obliged  to  repair  to  the  place  of  his  destination  without  them.  He 
succeeded,  however,  in  ,jesioring  the  King  to  his  throne.  Tliis 
monarch  is  ^atdl  to  be  one  of  **  those  few  who  are  bcMH  with  talentt 
to  rule  in  the  world ;  who  now  and  then  appear,  m  all  comtries, 
with  a  splendour  which  outshines  the  rest  of  their  fellow-mortals ;" 
and  imleed  tiie  character  and  condo6t  of  Caung-Shong,  as  related  by 
Mr.  Barrow,  on  the  best  authority,  se^m  fully  to  t^ify  this  ohserva« 
tion.  We  shall  need  no  apology,  to  our  readers,  for  extra^ing  the 
following  account,  long  as  it  is,  of  this  extraordinary  man, 

'<  Canng^Shimg  is  represented  to  be,  in  the  strides!  atense  of  the  woid,; 
a  complete  soldic  r.  He  is  said  to  hold  the  name  of  General  far  more  dear 
and  estimable  than  that  of  Sovereign.  He  is  described  as  being  brare 
without  rashness ;  and  fertile  in  expedients,  when  difficulries  ^e  to  be 
surmounted.  His  conceptions  are  generally  just ;  his  conJu^  firm ;  he  is 
neither  discouraged  by  difficulties,  nor  turned  aside  by  obstacles*  Can. 
tioiu  in  d^iding,  when  once  resolved,  he  is  prompt  and  yigorons  to  exe. 
tute.  In  battle  he  is  always  eminently  distinguishable.  At  the  head  of 
his  araiy  he  is  cheerful  and  good  humoured  ;  polite  and  attentive  to  all 
the  officers  under  his  command,  he  studiously  avoids  to  mark  out  any  in. 
dividual  as  a  favourite'' bey  end  the  rest.  His  memory  is  so  corre^,  that 
be  is  said  to  know  by  name  the  greater  pan  of  his  army.  He  takes  un^ 
eoimnon  pleasure  in  conversing  with  his  soldiers,  and  in  talkihg  over  their 
adventures  and  exploits  ;  he  makes  particular  inquiries  after  their  wives 
and  children  ;  if  the  latter  go  regularly  to  school ;  how  they  mean  to  dis. 
po§e  of  them  when  grown  up ;  and,  in  short,  enters  with  a  degree  of  in. 
terest  into  a  minute  detail  of  their  domestic  concerns. 

^  His  condu^  to  foreigners  is  affable  and  condescending.  To  the  French 
oficers  in  bis  service  he  pays  the  most  marked  attention,  and  treats  them 
vtththe  greatest  politeness,  familiarity,  and  good  humour.  On  all  his 
bmting  excursicms,  and  other  parties  of  pleasure,  one  of  these  officers  is 
always  invited  to  attend*    He  Oj^enly  d^lares  his  great  veneration  for 
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ibe  <loAriMI  ttf  'ClffiMianiiy,  and  tokutei  tbi*  K^gien  and  indeedil) 
Others  in  his  donHokmB,  He  observes  a  most  scri^ulotM  regard  to  tka 
OKxims  of 'filial  pi^ty,  h  laid  down  in  the  works  o(  Conbcint,  and  huou 
.  bl«  himself  in  the  presence  of  his  mother  [who  is  still  liring)  at  a  chUd 
before  it^  master.  With  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  Chinese  authors 
be  is  well  acquaititeil ;  arid,  through  the  translations  itiio  the  Chinese 
<;har»£lerj  of  the  Eacjehpedie  by  the  Bishop  Adtan,  he  ha«  acquired  tfo  in- 
Mnsidtrable  knowledge  of  European  arts  ^nd  sciencesi  aiaoiiz- which  be  it 
ffiosc  attached  to,  such  as  relate  to  navigation'and  «hip,buildin£.  It  if 
Mdted,  on  what  appears  to  be  good  authority,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  praftice  as  well  as  theory  of  Kuropean  aaTal 
9rei|iteAure,  he  purchased  a  Portuguese  vessel,  tor  the  sole  purpose  of 
taking  in  pieces,  plank  by  plank,  with  his  own  hands,  fitting;  in  a  new 
piece  of  similar  shape  and  dimensions  as  the  old  one  he  removed,  till  every 
DM(4^  listber, '  knee  and  plank  had  beett  replaced  by  new  ones  of  bis  own 
oonsifdAiofi,  and  the  ship  thus  completely  renovated. 

"  The  eitergy  of  his  mind  is  not  less  vigorous  than  the  iQivity  of  his 
cotpoircal  facehies.  He  is  represented,  in  fadl,  as  the  main  spring  of 
•viry  iBOveinent  that  takes  place  in  his  extensive  apd  flourishing  king, 
doih.  IntendiQt  of  the  ports  and  arsenals,  maattr  shipwright  of  the 
dock  yard,  and  chief  engineer  of  all  the  works,  nothing  is  attempted  to 
}f*  undertaken  without  his  advice  and  construfltons.  In  the  former,  not 
a  nail  is  driven  without  .first  consulting  him;  nor  a  gun  mounted  on  th? 
latter  but  by  his  orders.  He  not  only  enters  into  th^  most  minute  de« 
tail  ifi  drawing  up  instruftions,  but  a^ually  sees  them  e^iecuted  jiimself. 

"  To  enable  him  the  better  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  his  govem- 
aicnt,  his  mode  of  life  is  regulated  by  a  fixed  pfan.  At  six  in  the  morn, 
iTig  be  rises  from  his  couch,  and  goes  into  the  cold  bath.  At  seven  he 
has  his  levee  of  Mandarins ;  all  the  letters  are  read  which  have  been  rcr 
csived  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  day,  oA  which  his  orders  are  minuted  , 
by  the  respeilive  secietaries.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  naval  arsenal,  exa- 
mines the  works  that  have  been  performed  in  his  absence,  rows  in  bin 
bar}^  round  the  harbour,  inspeAing  his  ships  of  war.  He  pays  particular 
attention  to  the  ordnance  department ;  and  in  the  foundery,  which  1* 
creded  within  the  arsenal,  cannon  are  cast  of  all  dimensions. 

"  About  twelve  or  one  he  takes  his  breakfast  in  the  dock. yard,  whicb 
consists  of  a  little  boiled  rice  and  dried  fish.  At  two  he  retires  to  hi» 
apartment  and  sleeps  tilt  five,  when  he  again  rises ;  gives  audience  to  the 
naral  and  military  officers,  the  heads  of  tribunals  or  public  depart- 
ments, and.  approves,  rejecis,  or  amends  whatever  they  may  hare  to 
propose.  These  affairs  of  state  generally  employ  his  attention  till  mid-r 
night,  after  wbiqb  he  retires  jo  his  private  apartments,  to  make  such 
notes  aod  meinoiandums  as  the  occurrences  of  the  day  may  have  suggested. 
He  then  ta.ke6  a  light  supper,  passes  an  hour  with  his  family,  and  between 
two  apd  three  in  the  morning  letires  to  bis  bed  ;  raking,  in  this  manoer, 
St  two  intervals,  about  six  hours  of  rest  in  the  four-and.  twenty. 

'  He  neither  makes  use  of  Chinesf  wine,  nor  any  kind  of  spitituous 
liquors,  and  contents  tiifnself  with  a  very  small  portitHi  of  animal  food. 
A  littje  £sh,  rice,  vegetables  and  fruit,  with  tea  and  light  pastry,  con- 
stitiite  the  chief  articles  of  his  diet.  Like  a  true  Chinese  descended,  «* 
fee  boasts  to  be,  fro«i  the  in^peiial  UnsHy  of  Mi«g,  he  always  eats  nlvaet 
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iK)t  peimitting  either  his  wife  or  any  part  of  his  family  to  sit  down  to 
:the  saine  table  witl^  him.  .On  the  same  principle  of  pride,  he  woold  ndit 
allow  some  English  gentlemen  to  pay  their  re^ds  to  him  at  his  palace^ 
in  the  year  .17999  because,  as  he  observed,  th^  unsettled  state  of  tie 
country  did  not  per^iit  him  to  make  such  preparations  as  were  due  to  him. 
sdf,  and  to  strangers  of  respedability.  'J||*he  meaning  of  such  ai»  es^eiiM^ 
coming  from  a  Chinese,  could  not  be  well  mistaken  ;  but,  \xi  the  part;  of 
-this  Monarch,  t£ere  did  not  appear  to  be  any  thing  like  jealousy  ^^  OCa 
wish  to  deprive  the  strangers  of  the  means  of  gratifying  their  curioesity  : 
on  the  contrary,  they  had  full  liberty  to  visit  every  part  of  the  navi^ 
arsenal,  and  to  inspect  the  town  add  its  fortifications*  He  had  no  objec* 
tion  to  entertain  them  as  a  General,  but  refused  to  see  them  in  his  cha. 
rafter  of  Sovereign. 

*<  His  stature  is  represented  to  be  somewhat  above  the  middle  size  j 
his  features  regular  and  agreeable ;  his  complexion  tuddy,  very  much  sun, 
burnt  by  a  constant  exposure  to  the  weather.  He  is  at  this  time  ( 1 806) 
just  on  the  verge  of  fifty  years  of  age. 

-  "  Of  the  English  he  has  little  knowledge  but  by  name  ;  ytt  he  i^  said 
to  profess,  on  all  occasions,  a  great  veneration  for  their  chara^r.  When 
Frenchmen  declare  this,  they  may  he  believed.  He  has  given,  however, 
frequent  proofs  of  his  good  inclinations  towards  the  English,  He  pub^. 
.  lished  an  edidl,  declaring  that  all  our  ships  should  at  all  times  be  admitted 
into  any  of  his  ports  and  harbours,  free  of  all  duties  and  port  charges. 
An  instance  occurred  wherein  his  generous  condufl  shews  his  charadler  in 
the  faiitst  point  of  view.  An  English  merchant  vessel  from  Canton  ar-. 
rived  at  Sai-gong,  where  jhe  master  and  first  officer  died.  To  prevent 
the  frauds  apd  pillage  which  might  be  committed,  and  the  losses  which 
woald  inevitably  ensue  to  the  owners,  from 'the  death  of  those  who  had  ' 
been  entrusted  with  the  management  of  their  concerns,  he  dire^^  Cap. 
tain  fiarissy,  with  a  party  of  'soldiers,  to  take  possession  of  her,  and 
carry  her  under  his  charge  to  Canton,  with  orders  to  deliver  her  safe  to 
her  owners,  or. their  agents,  who  might  be  found  there  or  at  Macao. 

^'  Though  no  apparent  alteration  to<^  place  in  his  condu^  with  regard 
to  the  French  officers  in  his  service,  yet  the  French  charaifter  is  said  to 
have  suifered  greatly  in  his  estimation  from  the  moment  Jie  was  made  ac. 
quainted  with  the  outrageous  and  inhuman  trea^nient  which  the  uhfortu.. 
nate  family  on  the  throne  experienced  from  a  licentious  and  sava^  rabble. 
The  feelings  of  a  'mind  like  that  of  Camg^Shttvg  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  tremblingly  alive  on  such  an  occasion.     I>riven  by  usurpers  from  hi^  - 
dominions,  and  doomed -to  wander  for  many  years  as  an  outcast  and  an 
exile,  it  is  no  ponder  that,  in  con^paring  a  nation  which  had  expelled  the 
family  <^'its  lawful  Sovereign  with  another  nation  which  received  it  with  •  - 
apeq  arms,  he  should  be  more  desirous  to  cultivate  the  friendshib  of  the 
ktter  than  of  the  former.     We  haiie  not,  however,  managed  a&irs  with 
Kgard  to  this  extraordinary  chara^er,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote 
that  kind  of  friendly  intercourse,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  ad* 
Vantageous'to  our  commercial  concerns.     The  East  India  Company^  con. 
tinoed  at  length  of  the  importance  of  standing  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
King^of  Cochin.China,  sent,  it  is  trpe,  one  of  their  servants  from  Can- 
ton on  a  secret  missionlo  Sai-gong  in  the  year  1^04.;  whichj  however^ 
completely  fail^*» 
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The  £lithful  mentor  of  tbii  Eastern  Telemaclius,  Adran,  died  in 
1800,  deepiv  and  (Icscrvcdly  bmented  by  tlie  Kin^,  who  acknowledg- 
oi(  that  to  his  wisdom  and  energy  be  was,  in  a  great  measure,  in- 
debted not  only  for  the  recovery  and  improvemenl  of  hii  dominions, 
but  for  the  formation  of  his  own  character.  The  naval  and  military 
forccsofCaung-Shungconsist  of  113,000  troops,  and  139,800 sailors! 
In  his  tenth  chapter,  Mr.  Barrow  describes  the  manners,  customs, 
and  amusemcnis  of  the  Cochin-Chinese;  and  givc^  some  account  of 
jhcirlaws,  Tcligion,  and  language.  This  people  are  extremely  ad-' 
dided  to  thieving  ;  which  they  do  not  appear  to  consider  as  a  crime ; 
and  neither  father  nor  husbaml  has  tlie  smallest  scruple  m  making  ihc 
virtue  of  his  daughter  or  wife  ilic  price  of  any  article  which  lie  may 
want  to  purchase.  At  lease,  such  was  the  case  in  the  sea-port  towns 
which  Mr,  Barrow  visited. 

Mr.  Barrow's  last  chapter,  is  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  a  commercial  intercourse  wiiti  Cochin- 
China,  aod  these  are  eminently  eniiiled  to  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion not  oi)ly  of  the  East  India  Company,  but  of  our  Govcrnmenr, 
The  first  shews  what  the  views  of  France  were  in  fixing  on  that  part 
of  the  kingdom,  for  the  cession  of  which  they  stipulated  in  the  treaty 
negMiated  by  Adran. 

*'  The  Bishop  Adran,  in  negotiating  the  treaty  between  Lonis  XVI, 
and  the  King  of  Cochin-China,  has  clearly  shewn  that,  however  great 
bis  attachment  might  be  to  the  latter,  he  was  not  at  the  same  time  by. 
any  means  unmindful  of  the  interests  of  ihe  former.  The  terms  of  this 
treaty  also  prove  that,  by  fixing  on  the  peninsula  of  Turon  as  the  cession 
(0  be  made  to  France,  the  good  Bishop  had  not  been  inattentive  to  the 
copiparative  merits  of  the  local  Mivaniege;  which  the  coast  of  Cochinr 
Chi^  possessed.  He  seem*  to  have  been  well  aware  that  if  France  was 
once  permitted  to  occupy  this  neck  of  land,  she  would  thereby  be  enabled 
to  secure  to  herself  a  permanent  estjiblishment  in  the  East.     In  fafl,  the 

gninsular  prompfitory  of  Turon  [or  Hansan)  is  to  Cochin-China  what 
ibraltar  is  to  Spain ;  with  thi&  diflerence  in  favour  pf  the  former,  thatj 
ta  it*  in^iegtiability,  it  adds  tne  very  important  advantage  of  a  conve- 
nient port  and  harbour,  eecuifly  sheltered  from  ail  winds  and  at  aU  sea? 
SDDi  of  the  year,  pbssessing  every  requisite  for  a  grand  naval  station, 
where  ship*  cart  at  all  times  refresh  and  re&t,  and  ^here  abundant  rills  of 
clear  fresh  water  fertilise  the  numerous  yallies  which  open  upon  the 
shores  of  the  bay-  Near  a  small  island,  connefled  with  the  peninsula  by 
.  a  nack  of  land  wh^ch  is  uo^vtired  at  low  water,  ships  of  any  magnitude 
might  cmveninitly  be  hove  down  and  careened ;  and  opposite  to  it,  on 
the  peninsata,  is  a  sufficient  extejii  of  level  surface  for  a  small  town,  with 
M  naval  ar<enal,  and  magazines  of  every  description :  the  whole  capable 
pf  being  rendered  pe/fe^ly  defensible  by  a  handiul  df  men. 

"  A  small  island  called  Callao,  situated  at  the  distance  pf  about  thirty 
mil.et  to  the  senithward  of  Turon  bay,  was  also  included  in  the  lerritoipr 
to  h(  (xded-  This  islsind  completely  commands  the  entrance  of  the  mam 
br^tncj)  of  the  river  on  lyhich  Fai-fce,  the  ancient  mart  for  foreign  com- 
ioerce>  is  unutcd ;  and  is  completely  inaccessible  on  every  aide  but  that 
'       ,  whicH 


which  fkces'  the  mouth  of  this  nttu  Here  a  snuiU  but  a  fertile  and  wsell* 
wateced  ralley  opens  upon  a  bay,  wherein  shipt  of  any  size  may  lie  at 
anchor  in  perfeA  security. 

**  The  views  of  France  in  fixing  upon  this  part  of  |he  coast,  which  are 
obvious  indeed  fr6m  the  whole  tenor  of  the  above^-mentioned  treaty ,  were  ^ 
evidently  diredled  to  the  building  and  equipment  of  a  naval  force  that 
should  one  day  overawe  our  territorial  posse!»sions  in  the  East ;  and  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  attempt  will  not  be  renewed,  and  that  Im. 
perial  France  majr  not  accomplish  what  Monarchical  France  had  only  in 
contemplation.     Their  complete  exclusion  from  the  coasts  of  Hindostan 
will  render  that  of  Cochin-Chi^ia  the  'more  inviting,  especially  as  from 
this  station  our  valuable  trade  to  China,  as  well  as  our  possessions  in . 
Iddia,  may  most  eSedually  be  injured  and  annoyed. '   fiut  independent  of 
the  mischief  which  the  possession  of  this  plice  might  enable  an  adive 
enemy  to  meditate  against  our  concerns  in  the  East,  tKe  advantages,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  it  hoJds  out  to  our  naval  and  commercial  interesfc 
ii^  this  part  of  the  world,  ought  alone  to  entitle  it  to  a  higher  degree  of 
consideration  than  has  yet  been  bestowed  on  it.     I  would  not  here  be 
Qnderstood  as  speaking  of  this  part  of  Cochin«China  in  a  colonial  or  terri- 
torial point  of  view.     We  may  perhaps  already  possess  as  many  colonies 
as  we  can  well  maintain^  and  jis  much  territory  as  is  rendered  useful  to 
the  state ;  but  we  never  cap  have  too  many  poinh  of  se<;urity  fox  our 
(Commerce,  nor  too  many  places  of  convenience  and  accommodation  for 
our  shipping.     To  dwell  upon  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  our  commerce, 
and  the  policy  of  adding  facilities  to  the -distribution  of  the  fruits  <tf  our 
produdive  industry,  would  be  wholly  superfluous.     The  loss  of  commerce 
must  inevitably  be  followed  by  the  loss  of  that  rank  which  England^ 
present  holds- in  the  scale  of  nations.     France,  having  a  larger  territory 
ip  proportion  to  its  population,  ^rhaps  generally  speaking,  a   more  fa- 
vourable climate,  a  more  fertile  soil,  and  more  varied  produdlons,  may 
be  excused  when  she  afiefts  to  despise  foreign  commerce,  and  to  speak 
with  contempt  of  the  nation  who  depends  solely  on  its  support.     The  mi- 
l^ries,  the  misfortunes,  and  the  devastations,  however  occasioned  in  sgdi 
a  country,  may  certainly  be  repaired  without  the  aid  of  foreign  commerce^ 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  England.     We  need  only  ca&t  a 
glance  at  the  jirticles  with  which  the  numerous  large  and  well-stocked 
chops  and  warehouses  in  the  capital  are  storied,  at  the  multitudes  of  ship, 
ping  which  frequent  our  ports,  to  make  it  obvious  that  the  national  in- 
dustry is  more  employed,  and  consequently  more  produ6tive,  in  manu. 
faduring  the  raw  material  of  foreign  growth  than  in  raising  such  as  arc 
congenial  with  our  own  climate  and  soil.     From  Tyburn  turnpike,  or  from 
Hyde  Park  Comer  to  Whitechapel,  almost  every  house  is  a  shop  or  a  ware- 
house, and  tworthirds  at  least  of  these  shops  and  warehouses  are  stored 
ij^ith  articles  of  foreign  growth.     Any  check,  therefore,  to  our  commer, 
rial  prosperity,  and  to  that  preppnderancy  which  we  now  enjoy  in  foreign 
trade,  could  not  fail  to  be  attepded  with  the  most  injurious  consequences 
Jo  the  country  at  large,     In  fadt,  having  advanced  perhaps  a  little  too 
^r  in  this  career  to  retreat  with  safetyi  every  exertion  must  now,  be  made 
io  hold  our  own,  to  give  proteftion  and  permanent  security  to  that  com„ 
Wexat  which  has  hitherto  enabled  us  to  measure  our  strength  with  an 
pcqqr  ai  ijr^pla^^ble  ^s  be  is  powerful.    It  my  be  necessary  even  that  the 
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paws  ofiht  British  IJdn  thould  yet  be  extended— tKat  tiey  sboatd  grasp,  - 
every  point  which  may  add  t»  the  acciiriiy  of  what  Britiih  valonr  and 
the  iiidusirious  and  adventaroiis  spirit  of  the  Brltbh  nation  have  acquired 

afid  irmexed  to  her  original  dominions,' 

"  But  beside  the  secBriiy  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  posiessiftn  of  the 
ilrong  peniiisuja  of  Turon  would  afford  to  our  vdnaWe  fleets  employed  in 
the  China  trade,  and,  on  chtr  other,  the  annoyance  it  could  not  fail  i6  give 
Ds  if  in  the  hands  of  an  aiflive  and  cnterpfizing  enemy,  the  important  ad. 
vantages  which  would  result  lo  our  Indian  commerce  by  having  in 
this  part  of  the  world  a  secure  harbour,  where  wafer  and  every  kind  of 
refreahment  may  be  procured,  are  not  lightly  (o  be  appreciated.  Consi. 
^red  io  this  point  rf  view  only,  if  the  management  of  our  China  ship$ 
wis  less  dexterous,  and  the  nieahs  of  prtserving  the  health  of  (he  erews 
less  efiieacioos  than  tliey  really  are,  the  having  such  a  port  to  resort 
IO,  in  the  event  irf  a  ship  being  too  late  in  the  season  and  caught  by  the 
adverse  monsoon,  which  sometimes  happens^  would  be  an  invaluab^  ac. 
qoisition.  Many  other  eons  iterations  might  ^  urged  in  favoor  of  esta- 
mishing  an  intercourse  with  Cochin-China,  but  1  shall  at  present  confine 
ihe  few  observations  I  have  to  make  to  a  brief  view  of  those  advantages 
whid)  the  East  India  Company  wonld'derive  in  their  commercial  concerns 
with  China,  by  establishing  a  faflory  on  the  peninsala  erf  Toion  bay." 

Our  author  then  describes  i))e  articles  of  commerce  which  Cochit>- 
Clitna  can  supply  ;  unA  the  piodudtibns  of  its  forests,  which  would 
furnish  pknty  of  limber  for  shi|>-bfiilding.  He  next  points  out  the 
mode  by  which  a  connexion  might  be  established  with  that  country  ; 
shews  why  ihe  two  attempfs  made  by  our  Government  in  India 
failed,  and  justly'  censotes  the  einplovment  of  mercantile  men  on 
SDch  im|iortaiii  occasions.  That  the  fing  is  favourably  disposed  to 
xhe  £nglr^,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  and,  if  a  splendid  embassy 
■were  sent  out  'immediately  from  this  country,  in  the  name. of  its 
Sovereign,  there  would,  in  all  probability,  be  little  difficulty  in  forming 
such  a  connexion  and  intercourse,  as  would  be  proiiuifilve  of  the 
most  solid^advantages  to  this  country.  For  the  data,  however,  on 
■which  our  c6nclusions  are  founded,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
book  itself,  which,  we  can  assure  them,  will  afford  (hem  a  licli  fund 
pf  information  and  amusement. 

The  journey  to  Le^iakoo,  in  Southern  Africa,  undertaken,  in  i8oi» 
by  Mr.  Truier,  and  other  Commissioners,  appointed  by  General 
JjunAas,  then  Governor  of  the  Cape,  occupies  seventy-four  pages, 
^  h  curious,  as  it  contains  an  account  of  jome  iralau,  or  tribes, 
of  a  country,  which  had  never  yet  been  visited  by  Europeans. 
The  paintings  to  this  volume  are  well  oteCgted,  and  convey  a  cornA 
jdca  of  the  objects  which  ihcy  represent. 


Jhe  Realities  cf  England  and  Wales :  or^  Delineations,  Topographifot^ 
'    nistorical,  and  Descriptive  of  each  County,     Embellished  with  •  En^ 
gravings.    By  Edward  Wcdiake  Braylcy  and  John  BriUon.    8vo, 
VoL  V.     f  P,  760.     tl.  5s.     Veroor  and  Hood, 

THIS  volume  comprises  Durham,  Essex,  and  Gloucestershite^ 
and  contains  thirty-six  highly  finished  plates.  In  the  historical  account 
of  the  magnificent  Cathedral  of  Durham,  the  following  anecdote, 
respefling  the  exclusiofi  of  females  from  all  places  of  worship  dedi- 
cated  to  a  particular  Saint,  Cuthbert,  is  introiluced. 

"  The  reason  of  female  exclusion  is  thus  accounted  for.     '  Blessed  St* 
Cuthbert,  for  a  long  sime,  led  a  nrost  solitary  life  in  the  borders  of  the 
Pifts,  at  wiiich  place  great  concourse  of  people  .daily  used  to  visit  him ; 
and  frcw  whom,  by  the  providence  and  grace  of  God,  never  any  returned 
without  great  comfort.     This  caused  bath  young  asd  old  to  resort  unto 
tum,  taking  great 'pleasure  both  to  see  him,  and  to  hear  him  speak.     In 
which  time  it  hyppened,  that  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  province, 
having  illicit  commerce  with  one  of  her  father's  domestics,  its   efieda 
were  perceived  by  the  King,  and  he  examined  her  concerning  the  author 
Df  her  disgratc.     She,  instigated  by  an  evil  mind,  instantly  answered, 
*  The  solitary  young  man,  who  dwcUeth  hard  by,  is  he  who  hath  over- 
come roc,  and  by  whose  beauty  I   am  thus  deceived.*     Whereupon  the 
King,  furiously  enraged,  presently  repaired  to  the  hermit's  place,  with 
his  daughter,  attended  by  several  knigiits,  where  he  instantly  accosted 
the  servant  of  God  in  the  following  manner  ; — -^  What  art  thou  he,  who, 
under  the  colour  of  religion,  profanest  the  temple  and  sandlirary  of  God  ? 
Art  thou  he,  who,  under  the  cloak  arid  profession  of  an  hermit,  exer- 
fisest  thyself  in  all  filthiness  ?     Behold  my  daughter,  whom  thou  by  thy 
wiles  hast  corrupted  :   therefore  now,  at  last,  confess  this  thyi^iuk,  and 
plainly  declare  here  before  this  company,  in  what  sort  thou  hast  seduced 
bcr.'     The  King*s  daughter  marking  the  fine  speech  of  her  father,  impu- 
dently stepped  forward,  and  boldly  affirmed,  *  tlyit  it  was  he  who  had  done 
the  wicked  faft.'     At  which  the  young  man,  greatly  amazed,  and  per- 
ceiving that  this  calumny   proceeded  from  the  instigation  of  the  devil, 
{wherewith  he  was  brought  into  great  perplexity),  applied  his  whole  heart 
unto  Almighty  God,  saying  as  followeth  ; — •  My  Lord,  my  God,  who 
only  knowest>  and  art  the  discoverer,  bf  all  secrets,  make  manifest  also 
fhis  work  of  iniquity,  and  by  some  token  disprove  the  same,  which  *j^ 
though  it  cannot  be  done  by  human  policy,  majje  it  known  by  some  diyine 
token.'     When  the  young  man,  with  great  lamentation,  and  tears  un,' 
ptterable,  had  spoken  these  words,  even  suddenly,  and  in  the  same  place 
where  she  stood,  the  earth  making  a  hissing  noise,  presently  opened,  and 
swallowed  her  up  in  the  presence  of  all   the  spedlators.     As   soon  as   the 
King  perceived  this  miracle  to  happen  in  the  presence  of  all  his  company, 
he  beg^n  to  be  greatly  tormented  in  his  mind,  fearing  lest,  for  his  furious 
threats,  he  should  incur  the  same  punishment.     Whereupon  he,  with  his 
ciftnpany,  humbly  craving  pardon  of  Almighty  God,  with  a  further  peti. 

■  I      I     I  I    ■»  ■    ■     II.      I     I      ■■  I    I  ■  ■  .1 . . 

*  This  is  not  grammar ;  amf  for  vjhicb^  wou}dj  in  some  degree,  amend 

ittr-RBV,  . 
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I  to  that  good  sun  $u  Cuthbert,  ibie  1^  hii  faytn  he  voalicraw 
God  ro  have  his  diiaghreT  s^ain;  which  petitian  the  HoJy  Father 
ated,  upon  condition,  that  fioni  ibence  no  woaan  tboakl  come  ncax 
I,  Whence  it  eaiiic  to  pass,  the  King  did  not  mSer  any  woman  to 
T  into  any  church  dedicated  to  that  Saint,  which  to  this  day  is  duly 
frred  in  all  the  churchn  of  the  Pifis,  which  w;re  dedicated  to  tb»l 
/  man.' — Dav's'i  ExtnS  sf  tht  eamag  tf  St.  Caibbtrl  m/9  SfotlaaJ, 
V  finh  of  the  Scotlith  Hulery,  }.  da." 

Phis  prejudice,  like  all  prejodices  coni>e£led  wiib  religion,  in  the 
idle  ages,  wa.i  cxcicuely  strong,  and  conitnucd  toprevail  for  a  great 
^hoftime.  Indeed  its  strength  seems  lo  have  ir^reaeed  with  its  age. 
'  In  the  year  133}.  on  Thunday  in  Easter  week,  Edward  the  Thiid 
e  10  Durham,  and  lodged  in  tl)e  Pfiory.  Oa  the  Wednesday  follow. 
,  Queen  Fhilippa  came  from  Knaresboraogh  in  one  day  to  meet  htm, 
b^ing  onacquatnied  wiih  the  cnsiom  of  this  church,  went  through  the 
cy  gaics  to  the  jxiory,  and,  after  sopping  with  the  King,  retired  to 
.  This  alarmed  the  Monks,  one  of  whom  went  to  the  King,  and  in^ 
■ed  Mm,  thai  Si.  Cuihbcrt  had  a  loortal  aversion  to  the  prtseiice  of  « 
nan.  .  Unwilling  to  gitre  any  i^ncc  10  the  charch,  £dwaTd  immcdi- 
y  ordered  the  Qiiewi  19  arise,  who,  in  her  under  garments  only  (her 
ille,  SiC.  being  buried),  retQmed  by  the  gate  tbrcnigh  which  ^le  had 
:red,  and  went  to  the  casclt: ;  after  most  devoutly  praying  that  Si. 
hbert  woold  not  avenge  a  fault  which  she  had  Uuroagn  ignorance  coa- 
ted.— Aaglia  Sacra,  vol.  I .  f.  760. 

'  In  the  year  1+17,  two  women  of  Newcastle,  being  determined  to 
roach  the  «hrine  of  St.  Cot  hbert  nearer  than  was  legally  permitted. 
raised  themselves  iu  man's  apparel,  but  were  unfortunately  ditcovered 
he  attempi  to  complete  their  purpose,  and  taken  into  custody. .  By 
r  of  pivishment  for  thetr  intended  profanation,  they  wcrt  adjudged 
valk,  on  three  festival  days,  before  the  procession  in  Si. -Nicholas's 
(Vch,  Newcastle,  and  on  three  other  holidays  at  the  Church  of  All 
Its,  in  the  same  townpihabited  in  the  dresses  in  which  they  committed 
ofl'ence  ;  proclamation  being  first  made,  as  to  (because  of  this  penance. 
;  inasier  and  mi>tircss  of  these  curious  females  were  at  the  same  time 
:red  to  attend  the  Spiritonl  Court  at  Durh^n),  to  answer  the  charge  of 
ig  counsellors  aiid  abettors  in  this  misdemeanour." 
n  the  delineatioi)  of  Essex  we  have  a  prctiy  accurate  descriplion  of 
vHall,  the  Nunnery  (o  which  we  have  made  some  aiiempts  10  di- 
t  the  attention  of  the  veucrnble  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  We  shall 
in  observe,  t!wt  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  unfortunate  exiles,  charity 
«  look  upoh  it  with  an  eye  of  ^omplacetfcy  ;  btic  as  a  receptacle 
persons  who,  abusing  the  indulgence  most  liberally  shewn  liiem, 
t  OUT  laws  with  contempt,  hy  •idmiltiiig  young  females  to  take  the 
\  a  Protestant  must  contemplate  it  with  very  diiferenc  feelings.— 
\  forbid  \  that  the  most  ample  toleration  shoukl  not  allowed  to  pre- 
;  or  Biat  recourse  should  be  had  to'sanguinary  laws  for  the  puiiish- 
it  of  religious  corruptions  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  let  not  that 
rtwi  ind'tffeyence  prevail  whi^b  can  fegard  the  rapi4  growth  of 
cry  without  apprehensions, 


Brayley  and  Britton*i  Beaiaiai  of  En^knd  and  fVaks^         l^t 

^  New«Hall»  >n  extensive  lordship  in  tlie  parish  of  Boreham,  .was  ori« 
giniHy  parcel  of  the  possessions  of^  Waitham  Abbey ;  but  was  exchanged 
in  ithe  cwenty«fourth  of  £dward  the  Third,  for  other  manors  in  this 
county^  witli  Sic  John  de  Shardelowe^  Knt.  whose  brothei^,  Sir  Thonues 
de  Sfaacdelowe,  again  exchanged  «it,  with  other  estates,  for  the  manor  of 
firadeker,  in  Norfoli^  then  the  property  of  Sir  Henry  and  Thomas  de 
Coggeshdl.  This  family  retained  it  till  the .  tenth  ot  Henry  the  Fifths 
when  it  became  the  joint  property  of  Sir  John  de  Boteham,  and  others; 
hdt  soon  afterwards  appears  to  have  been  possessed  by  Richard  Aired,  who 
held  it  of  Margaret,  Qiieen  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  Daring  the  wars  be- 
tween the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster^  "it  fell  to  the  Crown,  and 
was  grante'd  to  Boteiler,  Earl  of  Ormond,  a  strenuous  partizan  of  tlie 
Lancastrians,  who  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Towton,  in  1^60, 
aixi  beheaded.  It  \9|is  afterwards  bestowed  on  Thomas,  his  younger  bfo« 
ther,  by  Henry  the  Seventh,  who  also  granted  permission  to  fortify  the 
manor-house  with  wails  and  towers.  The  spacious  mansion  called  New* 
Hall,  of  which  a  large  portion  is  now  standing,  is  suppose^to  have  been, 
bailt  through  this  licence.  It  was  afterwards  adornecl  and  improved  by 
Henry  the  Eighth,  who  obtained  the  lordship  in  exchange  from  Thomas 
Bollyn  ^father  of  Queen  Anne  Bollyn),  pari  of  Wiltshire,  whose  father 
had  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ormond.  Henry 
was  so  charmed  with  the  situation,  that  he  ere6le4  it  into  an  Honor^  aoi 
gave  it  the  name  of  BeauUeu,  making  it  a  place  of  frequent  residence; 
and  here,  in  15.24,  he  kept  the  feast  of  St.  George:  his  daughter,  the 
Princess  Mary,  also  resided  here  several  years.  In  1575,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth granted  it,  with  other  contiguous  manors,  to  Thomas  RatcliF,  Eail 
of  Sufiblky  who  had  rendered  her  essential  service  both  in  Scotland  aol 
Ireland.  This  nobleman  dying  withbut^issue,  was  succeeded  by  his  bn». 
ther,  whose  son  and  heir,  Robert,  Earl  of  Sussex,  sold  it^  about  the 
year  tjSzo,  for  30,000^  to  Villiers,  Duke  of  BucLl»igliam,  who  waas 
assassinated  by  Felton  at  Portsmouth.  His  son  George  having  espoused 
the  royal  cause,  was  attainted  \yy  the  Parliament,  and  his  estates  ordered 
to  be  sold.  Soon  aCrerwards,  in  April,  i^ci.  New. Hall  was  purchased 
by  Oliver  Cromwell,  for  the  sum  oi  five  sii/^f,  .though  its  annual  va« 
lue  was  then  computed  at  1,5091.   i2s.  3|^d. 

"  Cromwell  retained  possession  but  a  short  period ;  for  being  more 
{^ased  with  the  situation  of  Hampton  Court,  he  gave  a  sum  of  money, 
and  New-Hall,  in  exchange  for  it.  The  latter  was  next  purchased  by 
three  merchants  of  London  for  i8,qoo1.  but,  after  the  Restoration,  i^ 
''became  the  property  of  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  lived  here  for 
some  time  in  great  splendor.  Christopher,  Ki^  son  and  heir,  married 
Elizabeth,  grand-daughter  to  William  Cavendish,  EarL  of  Newcastle, 
who,  on  her  husband^s  death,  succeeded  to  this  estate^  this  Lady,  iti 
169 1,  wa«  again  married,  to  Ralph,  Duke  of  Montague;  after  which 
New.Hall  was  deserted,  and  became  ruinous.  Before  the  decea&e  of  her 
Grace,  who  died  in  i754»  the  reversion  of  this  lordship  was  purchased 
by  Benjamin  Hoare,  Esq.  Three  years  afterwards,  the  mansion  of  New. 
Hall,  with  the  1  gardens  and  park,  was  sold  by  this  gentleman  fo  John 
Olmius,  Esq.'  afterwards  Baron  Waitham,  who  pulled  down  a  very  consi. 
derable  portion  of  the  buildings;  some  valuable  marbles,  and  other  mare. 
.rials|  b^vbg  been  previously  remordd  by  Mr.  Hoare.  to  a  new  and  hand- 

some^. 
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soiDc  maniion,  tteAti  for  himself,  at  some  distance  on  the  road  to  Cal. 

Chester.  New. Hall  has  since  been  purchased  by  some  opulent  Roman 
Catholics,  and  is  occupied  by  English  Nuns,  who  wcie  driven  frcMn 
Liege  during  the  French  Revolution,  and  heie  direfl  the  education  of  about 
eighty  Catholic  young  ladies.  This  building,  in  its  most  flourishing 
state,  was  one  of  the  largest  in  fhe  kitigdom,  and  consisted  of  two  qua. 
drangles,  inclosing  large  courts.  In  the  pan  now  standing  is  the  Great 
Hail,  a  spacious  and  grand  apartment,  aieasuring  ninety.six  feet  in  length, 
fthy  wide,  and  forty  high.  This  has  been  lately  converted  into  a  chapel^ 
and  laid  out  in  a  very  judicious  mamier." 

Tlic  painted  window  now  in  St.  Margcret's  chapel,  Westminster, 
was  taken  from  the  chapel  of  New-Hall,  about  (he  middle  of  the  last 
century. '  We  turn  from  nuns  to  a  mure  alluring  objc£t,  the  ancient 
reward  of  connubial  aSeiStion,  at  Duninow.  -     ' 


"  The  ancient  and 
Grmmoi,,  Or  F/iuh  of 
prescribed  oath,  is  su[ 
Saxon  or  Norman  lir 
Walters,  bur  with  w 
from  the  different  entr 


:ll-kiiown  custom  of  this  manor,  of  delivering  < 
ifow,  to  wiy  married  couple  who  would  take  9 
ised,  by  some  writers,  to  have  originated  in  the 
i  ;  others  attribute  its  institution  to  the  Filz- 
C  propriety  is  uncertain.  It  appears,  however, 
in  the  register,  as  '  ucuiiJum  formam  dartaticniSj' 
have  been  im|-0icd  on  the  possessors  of 
r  by  some  benefaflor,  Th«;  earliest  delivery  of  the  bacon  on  re- 
cord, occurred  in  the  twenty-third  of  Henry  (he  Sixth,  when  Richard 
Wright,  of  Bradbourge,  in  Norfolk,  having  been  duly  sworn  before  the 
Prior  and  Conven/,  had  a  flitch  of  bacon  delivered  to  him,  agreeably  to 
the  tenure.  The  ceremonial  established  for  these  occasions,  consisted  in  , 
the  claimant's  kneeling  on  two  sharp  pointed  stones  in  the  church. yard, 
and  there,  after  solemn  chanting,  and  other  rites,  performed  by  the  Cob, 
'tent,  taking  the  "following  oath  ; 

"  '  You  shall  swear  by  custom  of  confession,  > 

_j  That  you  ne'er  made  nuptial  transgression  ; 

Nor  since  you  were  married  man  and  wife. 
By  household  brawls  or  contentious  stiif.-, 
Or  otherwise  at  bed  or  at  board, 
C)ff'.;n^ed  each  other  in  deed  or  in  word; 
Or  since  the  parish^clerk  said  Amen, 
Wished  yourselves  unmarried  again  ; 
Oi-  in  a  tweivamontb  and  a  day. 
Repented  not  in  thought  any  way  ; 

But  continued  true  in  thought  and  desir^  7 

Jii  when  you  join'd  hatuls  in  holy  quirei 
If  to  these  condition^  without  all  fear. 
Of  your  own  accord  you  will  freely  swear, 
A  whole  Gamm/m  of  SatsH  you  shall  receive, 
And  bear'  it  hence  with  love  and  good  leave ; 
For  this  is  our  custom  at  Donntow  well  known, 
Tho'  the  pleasure  be  ourij  (he  bacon's  your  own.' 
**  In  the  Cbaitulary  of  the  Priory,  now  in  the  British  D^eum,  ttiMQ 
Masons  are  tecerded  to  haveieceived  tbebacpn-prevtoiM'to  tbe  tfuppreHio^ 


^  the  xd^kc^  liotuifs.  Since  th^t  pejriod*  alscf^  the  tiac^i  has  Idcen  tbrice 
delivered ;  in  these  cases  the  ceremonies  have  been  performed  at  a  courts 
barpa  for  the  manor^  heldbj  the  steward.  The  last  persons  that  received 
it,  were  J^i  Shakeshanks,  woolcomber,  and  Anne  his  w\£c,  of  Wcthers- 
icld,  who  established  their  right  on,  the  20th  of  June,  i75;i-  Mr* 
Gough  mentions  the  custom  as  abolished  ;  bat  we  understand  it  is  onl^ 
dorajant  either  through  the  want  of  claimants,  or  from  their  negleft  to 
enforce  the  demand.  Several  of  the  HaRet  family,  who  possessed  the 
tnanor,  lie  buried  in  the  church," 

Wc  have  ieard,  but  we  cannot  vo«ch  for  the  correflness  of  onr 
ioformarion.,  that  tl)c  last  persons  who  obtained  this  enviable  flitch^ 
wet'^e  Sht  George  and  Lady  Beaumont,  relatives  of  the  present  worthy 
Barpne^  of  that  name. 

In  t!>eJr  account  of  Wkham^  oxiv  authors  assure  us,  that  the  chief' 
in^  of  die  place  **  arises  from  the  passage  of  travellers  and  carriers," 
(sf  far  is  corrcdS),  "*.and,  .in  the  sammcr  season,  from  the  compatir 
whoatte/id  to  drink  the  chalybeate  waters  of  Witham  Spa.^'  Haifa 
century  ago  this  might  have  been  the  cose ;  but,  for  the  l^st  t\vei«y 
or  thirty  years,  we  can  assure  them  no  comf>any  of  this  descripttoft 
has  been  seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  Witham. 

7*he  plates  to  this  volumd  are  not  inferior  to  those  which  were 
{iven  in  xbe  preceding  volumes. 


=ss= 


Sermons  on  the  Parables*     By  John  Farrer.     M.  A.  of  Queen's  Cc3- 
lege,  Oxford.     8 vo.     a  Vols.     Pp.818.     Riviiigtons. 

THESE  volumes  forin  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our.foriTM^ 
stock  of  English  sermons.  To  say  this,  is  saying  much  in  their 
praise  ;  for  so  peculiarly  rich  and  excellent  is  this  department  of  Fin 2;- 
lish  iitcratufe,  that  it  is  not  every  writer  who  can  expe<^  to  appear  in 
it  with  credit.  The  prominent  ingredients  in  the  discoui:ses  of  our 
Divines,  are  solid  instruflion' and  grave  good  sense ;  and,  undoubt- 
«dly,  it  is  the  highest  recommendation  of  any  author  that  he  has  iiTi- 
portant  inforttiation  to  communicate.  We  now  and  then  meet,  it  is 
'true,  with  writers  who  affeflE  to  censure  the  general  style  of  our  Eng- 
lish scrmoiis.  They  are,  wc  are.  told,  too  frequently  dull  and  spirit- 
less compositions,  displaying,  indeed,  much  learning  and  argument, 
ilm  deficient  in  pathos,  animation  and  eloquence.  Our.  preachers,  it 
IS  sard,  address  themselves  too  much  to  the  understanding,  and  too 
'littie  to  the  passions.  They  consider  their  audience  as  pure  intelligences, 
and  endeavour  to  move  them  by  reason  alone.  Attempts  are,  there- 
fcft,  m^de't6  introduce  &  new  mode  of  preaching  ajnohg  us,  which, 
•JtisstrenuouslVcontfcnded,  woiild  be  productive  of  the  most  signal 
|OQ«dtfifea$.  TPbu  abettors  of  this  mode  would  hsfve  sermons  diredtcd 
^^tlic  head,  and  more  t6  the  heart.  Instead  of  convincihg  by 
"Jpiaent^  they  wbutd. overpower  by  vehemence.    Bold  flights  of 
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oratory,  stronglf  figurative  langnage,  high<ioned  declamdVioO,  siii 
violent  action,  are  the  meam  hy  which  ilicy  would  $urprizc  their 
hearers,  and  mould  ihem  10  their  purpose. 

For  our  own  part,  wc  have  no  hesitation  to  declare  that  we  hope 
never  to  see  this  style  of  preaching  become  tasliionahle  among  the 
Kiiglish  Clergy,  ■  It  is  not  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  nation  ;  and 
those  accordingly,  who  couvl  eminence  by  ad  pling  it,  succeed,  for 
Ibe  ni  0^1  part,  only  in  rendenngthemselves  tidiculotis.  Shall  we  speak 
our  opinion  on  the  subje£t  with  frankness?  We  suspect  that  those 
preachers  who  are  loud  in  recommending  this  innovation,  are  not 
quite  so  disiiucreiied  as  they  pretend  ;  and  that  it  is  only  from  a  coii- 
Kiousness  of  the  want  of  more  solid  'qualifications,  that  their  praise 
of  these  gaudv'pursuiis  proceeds.  A  man  of  real  learning  and  abilities, 
■hough  he  does  no[  despise  t lie  external  and  mechanical  means  of  mailing 
an  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  will  scorn  to  make  them,  at 
any  time,  the  chief  objeft  of  his  aitentioii.  But  he  who  is  too  idle  to 
be  learned,  andtoo.vaiu  to  be  modest,  must  endeavour  to  supply 
what  he  wants  in  substance  by  tinsel  and  shew-  Such  empty  harangues 
are,  therefore,  always  a  proof  of  the  ignorance  and  vanity  o(  him  who 
delivers  them ;  nor,  in  truth,  can  they  ever  be  attended  with  any 
lasting  advantage  to  the  people ;  they  may  tickle  (he  imagination,  un- 
doubtedly, but  l^liey  are  not  calculated  to  correiSl  the  condud),  or  to 
improve  the  heart.  These  euds  can  be  attained  only  by  convincing 
the  understanding  ;  by  shewing  us  that  our  interest  and  our  duty  are 
inseparably  connected  ;  and  that  we  cannot  oSend  the  laws  of  our 
Maker,  without  deeply  wounding  and  injuring  ourselves. 

Mr.  Farrer  is  one  of  those  judicious  preachers  who  are  careful  Co 
blend  simple  elegance  of  manner,  with  matter  of  the  most  important 
kind..  He  is,  in  a  very  eminent  decree,  what  every  Christian  Mi- 
nister ought  to  be — a  well  instrudled  divine.  His  dofflrine  is  every 
where  orthodox  and  sound ;  his  style  perspicuous,  and  sulficicutly  ele. 
vated,  but  without  any  aiFcflation  of  meretricious  ornament.  A 
vein  of  strong  good  seiwe  pervades  the  volumes,  which,  joined  to  the 
evident  atFcifllonate  concern  displayed  by  the  author,  for  the  happiness 
of  his  [leople,  must  have  rendered  these  discourses  exceedingly  im- 
pressive when  they  were  preached,  and  cannot  fail  to  make  them  fa^ 
vourites  with  all  the  serious  part  of  the  public.  The  subje£l  of  them, 
unquestionably,  is  grand  j  fur  the  parables  delivered  by  our  blessed 
Lord,  form,  certainly,  one  of  the  most  interesting  [x>rtions  of  the  sa- 
cred writings.  The  authority  qf  the  speaker,  the  dignity  of  the  doc- 
trine, the  sunplicity  of  the  style,  the  beauty  of  the  imagery,  the  di- 
vine dexterity  of  the  application,  every  circumstance  connected  with 
these  delightful  apologues,  conspire  to  recommeiid  ihem  as  constant 
subjcfls  of  Christian  contempUtion.  Mr.  Faner  has  treated  (hem 
on  an  uniform  plan,  which  we  shall  state  in  his  own  words ;  and  ouT 
readers,  we  presume,  will  be  ready  to  allow  that  a  plan  more  judi- 
cious is  noteasily  imaginable.  The  author  has  endeavoured,  he  sayiy 
/   tiirough  the  whole,  to  distribute  bis  argument  under  the  following  heads: 

;'  Fint, 
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'<  Fitsty  15  ifirqiiire  inta  the  ocoauon  on  which  the  parable  was  spoke% 
aod  the  dispositions  of  the  pec^ie  to  whom  it  was  addressed^  On  (his  be 
has  laid  a  more  than  ordinary  stress,  because  he  regards  it  as  the  most  ^ 
tinqoestionable  basis  of  a  correA  interpretation.  In  the  course  of  this 
inquiry  he  has  sometimes  found*  opportunities  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
shorter  parables^  Avbtch  did  not  seem  to  need  a  separate  consideration. 

'''  Secondly,  to  state  the  parable  in  its  literal  sense,  to  explain  this 
circumstances  of  the  narrative  which  bear  an  allusion  to  the  mannef9> 
coscoms,  and  opinions  of  the  Jews  in  our  Sayiour's  days,  and;  where  occr* 
fiion  offers,  to  enlarge  upon  it. 

<^  Thirdly,  to  expose  the  figuratl?e  or  spiritual  sense,  and  to  €t^ ' 
pound  it  in  its  immediate  reference  toiour  Saviouf's  hearen,  and  to  the 
special  circumstances  under  which  it  was  spoken « 

''  And  lastly, 'to.  give  it  a  general  application,  as  a  lesson  both  ot 
dodrine  and  of  pradice  to  the  whole  Christian  world/' 

We  have  no  conception  of  a  more  excellent  method ;  and  ouf  -^ 
readers  will  find,  on  perusing  iMt  discourses,  that  the  author  has  beien 
able  to  execute  his  plan  with  great  success.  He  appears  to  us,  indeccf, 
to  have  formed  the  most  just  and  corrcd  idea  of  pf caching.  VTHrough 
all  these  discourses  he  has  endeavoured  to  attain  these  two  principal 
objeds  of  preadiing,  to  explain  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the  under  standings 
ond  to. apply  them  to  the  heart  and  Itfe^^  How  infinitely  superior  is 
this  to  the  despicable  frippery  of  him  who  tells  us,  that  "  if  i^  could 
possibly  happen  that  a  long,  and  grave  exhortation,  whether  religious 
or  moral,  could  be  introduced  into  a  play,  ,he  has  no  doubt  that  Gar* 
rick  would  have  delivered  it,  and  t])at  Kemble  ]would  now  deliver  it^ 
in  a  much  more  solemn,  impressive  manner,  than  the  most  celebrated 
clergyman  in  Great  Britain  I"  We  are  none  of  those  fanatics  who 
declaim,  with  indiscrin^inate  violence,  against  the  stage.  The  enter- 
tainments of  the  theatre,  if  rightly  conduiSled,  we  hold  to  be  ^mi- 
nemly  rational  and  moraiL  That  tliey  are  frecjuently  rendered  subser- 
vient to  vice,  cannot  indeed,  be  denied*  But  we  do  not  exclusively^ 
on  this  account,  condemn  the  players;*  the  public  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  blame.  'Nor  are  we  narrow-minded  enough  to  regard  this 
dass  of  our  fellotv-citizcns  as  degraded  and  despicable.  Yet  certainly^ 
when  we  find  a  studied  coryarison  instituted  between  them  and  the 
Ministers  of  Christ,  by  one  who  iis  himself  a  Clergyman,  we  cannot 
help  being  teqiptedto  wish  that  such  a  gentleman  had  chospn  another 
prc^essicin.  It  is  clear  that'  one  may  make  a  very  good  player,  who 
Would  make  a  very  bad  preacher.  .  .  ^ 

Mr.  Farrer's  three  fihrt  disconrses  are  peculiarly  excellent ;  they  are 
of  a  general  nature,  and  discuss  the  ^*  Properties,  professed  Design, 
and  Application  of  Parable.''  In  the  second  of  these,  the  preacher 
makes  som^  excellent  reflecSlions  on  the  itiequality  of  conditions,  en- 
dowments, and  advantages  in  this  world  ;  enforcing  the  necessity  of 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  from  which  this  inequality  proceeds; 
and  comfortipg  his  audience  with  the  recolIe£lion>  that  <*  whatever  he 
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iktRmiiKl  it  completefy  wise,  and  jusr,  and   good."    He  then  sub- 
joint  tfiofeUowing  toundaH^  judicious  observanons:  ^ 

.  ■  .  "  It  u-iMe  gnat  article  of  leligions  faidi,  that  ihii  world  it  designed 
for  a  state  bf  probation  or  discipline. .  To  constitute  soch  a  state  it  wu 
expfdicot  that  there  diouid  be  raHoui  degtees  and  mcuorea  of  endow. 
«ient>  both  natural  and  sftttitual ;  that  tome  should  be  in  high  situarion* 
and  ethen  again  in  low  ;  that  s«ne  should  be  placed  in  the  sun,  and  otfaen 
iQ.t^,sh*^  ;  that  SOUK  ^tould  have  many  talents,  and  that  otbers  should 
have  few.  But  in  oider  to  counteibatance  these  inetjualitin  of  endow. 
iHnl,'  it  is  a  principle  of  divine  jusiiee,  whii;h  Onr  Lord  very  frequently 
inqpQf  ts,  that  viitrt  ^amth  hat  hrn  /rum,  mwc^  *iu  •wiU  it  rtfrnirrd,  Chi 
the  man,  who  is  gifted  with  aa  abundance  of  wortdly  goods,  a  greater 
lluty  ittts  toimpiove  hii  abunddnce  to  the  glory  of  God  and  rbe  benefit 
of  men.  On  ibe  nun,  who  it  blest  with  a  high  degree  of  spiritual  lighr, 
a  greater  duty  rests  to  improve  hb  knowledge  by  a  faithful  and  UT)ivers^ 
aerri<e.  ,  .  • 

<■  Ths  |ame  principle  iinpltn,  that  wbeie  lest  has  been  gtveii,  lesi 
also  will  be  neqwred.  A  rightcom  God  doM  not  claim  from  toe  poor  the 
aajne  d'istrib aliens  of  charity,  which  are  due  from  the  rich :  -nor  doe*  he 
demand  from  the  ienorant  and  unenlightened  the  same  meiuare  of  aer vires* 
which  be  exp^fU  noin  those  who  abundantly  know  and  nndcntand  hii 
Vill. 
''  "  Stin,  however,  he  expeAt  of  those,  who  ace  endowed  m  the  bast 
degree,  that  they  raake  a  retom  in  some  proportifm  to  what  th^  have  re, 
ceived.  And  while  be  lodes  with  appr<^tion  on  them,  who  labour  to 
iraprore  their  ittperior  portion  of  gitti,  he  will  not  excuse  those,  who 
on  the  irfea  of  a  very  scanty  endowment  in  any  kind  of  tat«nts*  neglefl 
altogether  to  mm  them  to  some  account. 

"  /It  is  fnrthei'  to  be  noted,  that  while  the  Sovereign  of  the  World  ha* 
dttttibnted  his  gifts  in  various  teeas area  and  proportions,  he  has  alao  left 
ix^  in  some  degree,  to  the  choice  and  power  of  men  to  increase  or  to  dimi' 
nuh  idl  tbeae  gifts,  according  as  they  aie  disposed  to  use  them  ^dl  ol: 
iU.  It  ia  an  equitable  operation  of  divine  Providence,  which  experience 
pUioly  shews  us  intbe  economy  of  nature,  that  the  man,  who  excrciaei 
hia  t^enU  or  capacities  of  any  kind,  by  cmsequence  improves  them  [ 
that  the  man,  wbo  neglefls  to-  exercise  them,  by  consequence  impairs 
^them.  In  like  manner  it  is  a  principle  of  divine  justice  in  the  economy 
6f  grace,  which  is  frequently  advanced  in  the  discourses  of  out  I-ord, 
that  ivieiorver  hnth,  or  well  employs  his,  spiritual  'gifts,  ta  him  ibtJl  it 
gpaex,  end  he  AaU  hone  mare  abundancti  but  rjilmeevtr  hath  not,  or  lives 
as  if  he  hath  (had)  them  not,  by  wasting  or  abusing  themiyrwR  ^isiJihifr 
te  taitn  evin  thflnvhith  hi  hath. 

'  "  TTiis  maxim' he  introdiices  and  applies  on  the  present  occasion,  TJ^nr- 
fare  tptak  I  ti  them  m'farabUt,  hecauit  'ueitig  ihrj  set  not,  and  itaring  thrj 
■tear  ntl,  ntAhtr  do  they  utderttan'd.  To  the  disciples  were  openly  imparted 
tbe  mysterierof  the  Gospel  dispensation,  because  they  had  honeilly  ie> 
oeived  and  assidaoDsly  improved  those  divine  communications  which  be 
had  abeady  made  :  so  the  multitude  they  were  coached  under  the  shade 
cf'parabler.  because  they  had  shewn  no  diipotition^  either  honestly  to  re> 
«air4«  «F ^>*iduously  to  improve  them," 

It 
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It  IS  much  to  be  wished  that  the  important  admonition  of  the  Bless^ 
cd  Founder  of  our  faith — where  muck  has  be^  ghen^  much  also  v/ilt 
le  refuired-^was  more  frequently,  impressed  on  the  minds  and  heart;^ 
of  Chrisckcis.  It  ap|>lie8  to  all  the  advantages  of  this  life,  whether 
of  birth,  rank,  station,  wealth,  genius,  talents,  or  kuowlcd^ ;  shew* 
ing  what  a  ^rious  and  awful  responsibility  attaches  to  the  enjoymeoc 
of  them,  thereby  diminishing,  in  a  great  degree,  the  regret  whicii 
the  absence  of  them  is  loo  apt  to  excite,  and  proving  that,  as  they  do 
not  of  necessity  imply  merit  in  those  on  whom  they  are  conferred,  it  U 
not  to  the  mere  possession^  but  to  the  use  and  application  of  them;  that 
commendation  in  this  wprld,  and  rewardin  the  ijext,  can  be  expe^ed 
to  attach.  The  conclusion  of  this  discourse  exhibits  a  fine  example 
of  pra<5tical  application. 

"  And  while  we  are  anxious  to  know  the  will  of  God,  it  is  ^ik^  in» 
cnmbent  oo  us  that  we  apply  all  oar  diligence  to  do  it.  For  vain  is  our 
profession  of  the  gospel,  and  vain  arc  our  inquiries  into  the  mysteries  of 
oeaven,  unless  we  add  to  our  faith  virtue,  and  iipprove  our  knowledge  into 
pradice.  .  For  as  faith  incites  us  to  virtue,  as  knowledge  disposes  u#.  to 
pradice/  so  again  the  cultivation  of  virtue  tends  to.  enliven  and  invigo. 
rate  our  faith,  and  the  praAice  of  our'duty  contributes  to  enlarge  and 
ttftify  ouf  knowledge.  The  grace  of 'God  is  imparted  in  abundant  mea. 
<Qre  to  those,  and  those  only,  who  are  assiduous  to  improve  it.^  For  tbif 
we  should  always  bear  in  mind  as  an  immutable  principle  of  divine  justice. 
tf^soever  hath,  to  him  shali  be  given^  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance  ^ 
^«/  nvb^oever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  e*ven  that  ivhkh  he  hatb,'-^ 
To  the  dbciples  it  was  given  to  know  ^the  mysteries  of  the  k^gdosn  of 
leaven,  not  because  they  were  more  versed  than  other  men  in  sacred 
knowledge,  but  because  they  sought  to  praftise  all  the  law  of  godliness 
wUch  those  mysteries  conVeyod,  And  we  may  trust  in  the  divine  graoe^ 
that  if  We  diligently  explore  the  Scriptures  with  a  desire  and  purpose,  not 
tK^y  to  know,  but  also  to  do  the  divine  will,  we  shadl  be  guided  in  ex- 
ploring the  term  of  ouf  acceptance,  we  shall  be  gtUmM  from  fdliag  ittt# 
sny  dangerous  error*  i 

"  If  thus  during  the  present  state  of  discipline  and  trial  we  diligently 
cultivate  the  rudiments  of  heavenly  knowledge,  we  shall  train  and  pre-> 
pare  ourselves  for  the  full  maturity  of  our  natures  in  another  world,  when 
tlie  fihn  of  morul  doubt  shall  be  removed  from  our  ^jtt,  when  he^  that  ^ 
h  the  word  of  God,  shall  raacufest  his  glqry  to  us,  ai^  for  ever  dwdl 
usoog  OS  full  of  grace  and  truth/' 

In  his  third  discourse  on  •*  The  Application  of  Parable,*'  Mtr 
Farreruses  sin  txpresstooy  which  the  Overtoniaa  band  of  ^<  True 
Churchmen,''  may  probably  stigmatize  as  heterodox.  Speaking  of 
^  Prophets,  he  observes,  that,  as  ambassadors  from  bearen,  thef^ 
^ar^  the  will  of  -God,  ^*  annoimcing  to  the  people  either  mercies 
or  j(»igmenes{  according  as  they  had-  merited  his  fitvour,  or  incurred 
bis  dispfeasure/*  But  iir  order  to  rescue  the  preacher  from  any  sucK 
^potation,  stnd  to  prove  the  perfeS  cH-tbddoxy  of  h^  opiniofis  on  the 
•tt^cft  of  miritj  ire  iknAl  quale  some  detached  piMiges  from  diierent 
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Gcrmons,  in  whkh  he  incidentally  advcm  to-it.  In  his  discourse  ob — 
Xl)c  Prim,  the  Lcyitc,  aiid  tlic  Sauiaiiian,  he  has  (he  following  CK- 
piicit  declaration: 

"  I(  is  not  for  us  to  take  merit  to  ourselrei  in  comyly'mg  with  anjr 
branch  of  the  Christian  law.  For  even  when  we  sk  most  adlive-  in  doing 
wKat  is  apixiintcd  US  to  do,  we  are  no  better  than  nnjirufitable  servants  [ 
when  we  are  oiosc  liberal  in  ihe  exercises  of  benevolence,  we  are  doing  no 
p»re  than  refuniltiig  a  portion  of  those  good  thingi,  which  the  PcDvidenee 
of  God  hath  lent  us  as  a  itust,  for  which  he  will  beteaftet  call  us   to,  ac. 

In  the  ncxl  seftnon,  on  Ttte  Great  Supper,  from  Luke  xiv.  in  ex- 


plaining the  adiAonition  of  uur  Savi 


tlie  Pharisees,  he  says- 


,  that  instead  of  arrogating 
I   moral  charafler,   and  ex- 
r  aild  regard  of  God,  they  should 


^'  "  We, sec  the  spirit.of  this  admonitio 
to  themselves  a  mperkr  Jcgree  i,f  mrril  i, 
pefttng  cm  that  account  a'  suj>erior  favt 

humbS- themselves  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  should  examine  their  own 
hearts,  confess  ih^ir  infirfnities,  and  be  thankful  to  God  for  his  unmerited 
mefcics  aiid  benefits. '"'■■ 

Again,  in  a  subsequent'  discourse':^- 

"After  these  repeated  lessons  which  our  Lord  has  laboOred  to  incul- 
bate,  both  hy  precept  and  example,  in  behSif  of  humility  ind  ^charity, 
the  two  mote  distinguishing  ornaments  of  his  religion^  what  believer  in 
the  Jgospel  can  arrogate  a  title  _/>w»  bit  eko^  dtserti  to  the  peculiar  favour 
of  heaven,  or  can  murmur  at  the  mercies  extended  to  a  contrite  and  r«. 
penting  sinner  ?*' 

Several'  passages  Af  the  same  tendency  cccur  in  the  sccbad  volam^ 
biK  <Hie  more  will  suffice  for  odr  purpofifii 

.  f  Bat  the  Frinoe  of  the  Spiritual  World  hath  happiness  immense  and 
cn^eta.to  c<»)fer  ^>on  hU  faithful  followers,  not  indeed  .as  4  reward,  fot 
the  best  among  us  hai  m  merit  of  hit  iivn,  but  at  a  free  gift  of  grace, 
-with  which  t^  his  mercy  he   is  pleaied  to  discioguish  them  th^l  love 


'  TIjc  Parables  explained  in  the  different  sennons  in  the  first  Tdume, 
arc — The  Smver — T/ie  Tans  among  the  Wheat — The  Grain  of  Muiiard 
Seed—The  Peatl  of  great  Price— Thf  Priest,  the  Levitt— T^e  Gi'ecl 
Supper~^The  Two  Sons  who  had  received  their  Portions^— TAe  Stiward 
^  Utrefihuousnas—-aad  The  Rich  Mart  and  the  I*ogr  AUn. 
■  The  means  of  praiflicnl  -improvement  supplied  by.  the  second.pf 
these  discourses,,  aie,  in  Mr.  Farter's  constant  way,  plainly  but  forqi- 
b\y  detailed  at  the  cl^se  of  the  sermon.  We  sliall  exiraA  a  short  pas- 
sage from  it,  in  oidir  to  shew  the  correSiness  of  the  preacher's  no- 
tions, respc^ing  the  pecessity  of  dte  pj-operation  of  nun  with  the 
grace  of  riw  HcJy  SpT  t,  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  hit  salya- 
uon  i  itotions,  vniecOf  at  direct  variance  with  the  tenets ,Qf  Calvinism* 
bat  pericOly  coofbrmable  with  tHe  gospel  of  Christ. "       , 
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'*  As  the  instinftion  it  convcjrs  is  absolete,  we  may  draw  ,from  the 
prable  this  saluTarj  catition,  that  we  be  upon  our  guard  agalnn  the  se. 
doAions^and  assanl^s  of  the  tempter.  In  the  present  state  of  trial,  good 
and  evil,  life  and  death  are  set  before  ns,  and  we  are  free  to  chuse.  But 
notwithstanding  that  oar  choice  is  itec^  we  are  warned  of  a  subtle  and 
powerful  adversary^  who  is  always  ready  to  annoy  us  by  twery  species  of 
.temptation.  To  counterad  his  wiles  we  are  taoght  for  our  ccmifort,'  that 
we  have  a  most  powerful  and  benevolent  friend  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  wl^o 
is  always  ready  to  iinpart  his  grace  to  those  that  devoutly  ask  and  dili* 
gently  seek  it.  ,  , 

*^  It  imports  ns  at  all  times,  but  especially  wheirwe  are  begianiog  our 
religious  course,  to  be  stri^Iy  vigilant  agapst  the  insidious  intrusions 
of  our  spiritual  foe,  to  keep  the  ground  of  our  hearts  unincumbered  with 
the  tares  of  evil,i  to  maintain  an  unremitting  guard  against  the  various 
temptations  of  the  world,  and  to  |iave  a  continQal  watch  over  our  own 
passions  and  propensities  r  for  a  man's  worst  foes  are  often  those  of  his 
own  household;  And  as  we  have  no  power  of  ourselves  to  withstand  this 
evil  spirit,  01:  to  make  any  progress  in  righteousness,  it  equally  imports 
us  that  we  supplicate  with  all  humility  the  guardian  care  of  the  divine 
iSpirit^  to  prored^  os  in  all  dangers,  to  support  us  in  all  trials,  to  put  into 
oar  hearts  good  dispositions  aiid  desires ;  and  that  we  concur  with  this 
Holy  Visitant  ourselves  by  an  assiduoqs  endeavour  to  cultivate  and  jm. 
prove  every  grace  and  every  aid  conferred  upon  us. 

«^-To  engage  us  in  these  exercises  of  religion,  it  would  bean  os^ul  em- 
ployment frequently  to  compare  the  different  consequences  of  yielding^  to 
the  temptations  of  our  spiritual  foe,  and  of  complying  with  the  motions 
of  our  spiritual  friend. 

'^  If  in  this  our  day  of  trial  we  negled  the  means  of  grace,  and^ abuse 
the  patience  and  long-suffering  df  God,  by  continuing  in  our  sins,  he  will 
^ease  to  prote^  and  support  us  with  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  will  judicially 
kave  us  to  the  se4o^ions  and  assaults  of  the  terppter.  In  consequence  of 
which  the  power  of  this  evil  spirit  will  prevail  in  our  hearts,  the  seeds 
of  good  dispositions  will  be  choaked  within  us,  and  our  vicious  passions 
will  obtain  the  mastery.  Thus  we  shall  b^  as  plants,  whose  fruit  wither- 
eth,  and  which  at  the  time  of  harvest  are  gathered  as  bundles  for  the 
flame^.      '  _ 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  strive  against  our  spiritual  adversary  with 
9I]  the  powers  which  God  has  given  us,  if  we  avail  ourselves  of  this  ap. 
pointed  hour  for  the  work  of  our  salvation,  and  accept  those  means  of 
grace  which  God  affords  us  for  our  nutriment  in  righteousness,  if  we  la. 
bbnr  to  establish  ourselves  oolkhe  firm  root  df  faith,  and  to  increase  more 
and  more  in  the  fruit  of  good  living;  the  dews  of  heavenly  grace  will 
{ive  us  nurture  and  promote  our  increase ;  the  tares  of  unlawfuF  affedions 
will  be  suppressed  in  our  hearts,  and  the  good  seeds  of  virtuous  disposi. 
tions  will  predonunate  and  abound.  So  shall  we  grow  up  as  the  choice 
plants  of  the  Lord  ;  and  whem  the  harvest  of  tl^e  world  is  ripe,  and  the 
iinal  separation  is  appointed  to  be  madej  we  shalVbe  gathered  by  the,  reaper^ 
pf  the  spiritus^  iield,  and  stored  fojr^ver  in  the  granary  of  heaven. 
'  "  This  parabJe  urges  an  important  truth,  a  truth  which  is  indeed  im. 
(Sied  in  all  pur  Saviopr  sp6ke,  that  ^cpording  a^  we  establish  our  charac* 
ter  in  this  life^  we  diall  d^tenpine  our  destiny  in  i\x%\x&  to  pome*    If  we, 

'     .        Lj      '  '  submit 


cobnut  to  the  law,  ind  conform  to  the  disposItiBn  of  our  Spliitual  King^ 
we  are  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  and  sh<iU  have  an  iDbcritance  in  eter. 
i)»\  happinesi.  But  if  we  negleA  this  law,  and  yield  ourselves  to  the  do- 
minion  of  Satan,  we  are  the  children  of  the  wicked,  and  shall,  have  our 
portion  in  eternal  misery." 

The  sevcDth  discourse,  ^rocn  Lake  xv.  ii,  13,  is  an  exceeding 
good  one,  as  well  as  the  last.  The  second  volume  contains  ten  aer- 
niMis,  on  the  folliwing  Parahles:  I.  The  Importwujte  fVtdovJ. — - 
a.  The  Pharisee  and  Pufiican. — 3.  The  Unforgiving  Servant. — 4'.  TAt 
Loiourers  in  tht  Vtiuyard. — 5,  The  Servann  and  the  Pounds. — 6.  Tfit 
Vineyard  lei  lo  HtHbandmen. — 7.  The  Marriage  Feast. — 8.  The  Ten 
Virgins. — 9.  The  Servants  and  tie  Talents, — 10.  The  Last  yvdgmeni. 
Three  other  Sermons  are  subjoined.  One,  on  [he  Good  Shepherd,  and 
two,  on  the  King  of  Israel.  The  second,  fourth,  vaijiftk  ol  these  dis- 
courses we  have  distinguislied  as  particularly  good ;  and  the_^rj/ of 
the  two  sermons  on  ttie  King  of  Israel,  from  John  i.  49,  is  a  very 
eloquent  aoJ  impressive  discourse.  In,  the  sermon,  on  the  Servants 
and  the  Pounds,  Mr.  Farrer  takes  an  oppotitinity  to  enfbrce  [he  doc- 
trine, that  the  degrees  of  present  guilt  will  icgulaic  the  measures  cffotaurt 
punishment,  whicl)  he  supports  trom  the  declarations  of  our  Lord  liim* 
self,  as  contained  in  Luke  xii.  47,  48,  and  Matt.  xi.  31,  22. 

"  The  heathen  shall  not  be  excused  for  a  sinful  course  of  life,  because 
he  was  enabled  even  from  the  fainter  light  of  reason  to  discriminate  be. 
tween  right  '^nd  wrongs,  and  to  derive  some  intimation  of  a  God  that 
judgeth  the  earth.  Bat,  he  is  not  obnoxious  to  that  high  degrcr  of  pu- 
nishment which  is  incurred  by  him,  who  lives  under  the  light  of  heavenly 
truth,  yet  perseveres  in  habitual  sin,  and  equally  disobeys  the  precepts  and 
disregards  the  motives  of  the  faith  under  which  he  lives." 

"  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  argument  of  discourse,  because, I 
do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  merely  speculative  doftrine  calculated  only  to 
entertain  the  fancy,  but  as  a  truth  of  the  greatest  praftical  utility  to  re. 
form  the  heart,  to  dr*w  a  man  from  sin,  and  to  improve  a  insn  in  godli- 
ness. If  the  general  assurance  of  future  happiness  to  the  Righteous  and 
of  future  miseiy  to  the  Wicked,  be  the  great  motive  to  religious  pra£lice, 
that  motive  must  derive  a^siili  superior  force  from  this  particular  assur-  \ 
ance,  that  the  degrees  of  their  ftture  happiness  or  misery  will  be  award, 
ed  in  some  proportion,  or  with  some  regard,  to  the  measure  of  their  pie* 
aent  service  or  unfaithfulness. 

*'  It  must  put  some  restraint  upon  the  Wicked  in  the  course  of  their 
transgression.  For  though,  they  may  labour  to  discard  from  their  iDii>da 
all  thoughts  of  a  Judgment  to  come,  yet  a  sense  of  what  roust  hereaftei 
be,  cannot  always  be  suppressed.  Their  conscience  will  intrude  upon  them 
in  their  solitude,  in  tluar  adversity,,  nay  even  in  the  croud  of  their  gay 
Associates,  and  in  the  midst  of  their  dissipations,  and  will  alum  their 
guilty  minds  with  a  sad  conviflion,  that  they  are  under  the  wrath  of  God 
and  subjefl  to  the  sentence  of  his  justice.  Now  if  any  thing  can  augment 
this  painful  apprehension,  it  must  he  this  refleftion,  that  the  longer  tffif 
persist  in  a  sinful  course,  and  the  deeper  they  plunge  in  wickedness;  tbs 
more  they  heighten  their  account  with  God^  and  ^  ^°ttn  TC^geadce 
"diey  draw  down  upon  themselves,"  .  •  \ 
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That  this.jrefledion  may  produce  a  proper  effeA  on  die  fins.  Qf<}is* 
f ipatioo  and  wealth,  on  the  votary  of  fMhion, ,  and  on  the  **  wbore*) 
mongers  and  adulterers  "  of  the  age,  who  ootrage  alike,  by  the  baroit 
faced  profligacy  of  their  lives,  the  authoritjr  of  God,  andpabliGde^ 
cency,  muse  be  the  fervent  prayer  of ^.every  true  Chriscian.  When 
we  con&ider  that,  in  our  condudt,  in  this  our  state  of  probation,  ooi^ 
future  unhappihess  or  misery  must  depend,  and  that,  when  this  tran- 
sitory life  shall  have  passed  away,  our  doom,  whatever  it  may  be,  wil^ 
\k  irrevocably  fixed ;  that  the  season  for  reform,  and  the,  time  of  rcw 
pemance,  will  never  more  return ;  that  the  wicked  kpow  from  divine^ 
authority,  *^  that  what  they  once  endure,  shall  neither  know  termi- 
nation nor  abatement :  the  worm  shall  not  die^  the  fire  shall  n^t  be  qsiench'- 
ed'^^  when  these  things  are  considered^  who  that  is  vicious  will  not 
hasten  to  return  to  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  who  that  is  virtuous  wilt 
not  with  steadiness  pursue  the  ways  which  his  Redeemer  has  pointe^ 
out  to  him  ?  The  Scriptures  speak  too  plainly  on  the  unlimited  obedi-  ^ 
ence  expelled  from  man  to  the  commands  of  his  God,  to  be  the  sub- 
jed  either  of  misconception,  or  of  misrepresentation ; — the  rewards  of 
that  obedience,  and  the  punishment  of  disobedience  are  also  as  clearly 
defined*  And  we  cannot  close  our  .review  of  these  volumes  better 
than  by  extradling,  from  the  sermon  on  •*  theJLast  JuJgmcnt/^  in  which 
the  author  has  discussed  this  question  most  ably  and  comprehensively* 
a  passage,  from  which  those  worldlings,  who  flatter  themselves  that 
while  they  only  transgress  one  or  two  of  the  commandments,  and  ob« 
jterve  all  the  rest,  they  may  escape  the  dreadful  punishment  denounced 
agaitist  the  disobedient,  will  perceive  that  their  error  is  as  gross  la 
itself,  as  it  may  be  fatal  in  its  consequences.       * 

'*  In  order  therefbre  to  form  to  ^ourselves  $onie  opinion  of  the  state  of 
oor  sools^  and  the  state  of  out  preparation  for  the  $nal  Judgment,  it  be» 
Iioves  OS  to  examine  the  conditions,  on  which  the  tenor  of  oor  senttnoe 
will  depend* 

*'  Now  the  terms  of  oar  acceptance  are  variously  proposed  in  diileienjt 
forts  of  Holy  Scripture.  The*  condition  of  inheriting  eternal  life  is  some*^ 
times  stated  by  the  name  of  Faith,  and  sometimes  by  the  name  of  Rig[h^ 
teoosness.  But  these  different  statements  are  easily  to  be  reconciled  on 
this  refledlion,  that.it  is  the  customary  style  of  Holy  Scripture  to  put  oof 
religious  attainment^  especially  if  it  be  of  the  superior  fcpd,  to  compre* 
head  and  represent  the  rest.  Thus  Faith,  which  in  its  literal  sense  im. 
^ies  a  belief  in  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  frequently  to  be 
noderstood  to  embrace  all  the  the  dispositions  of  the  Christian  hearty  and 
all  the  exercises  of  the  Christian  life:  as  being  the  root  oif^odliners  it 
coinpfdiends  all  the  branches  of  a  godly  conversation*.  Thus  %^teou%l^ 
ness,  which  in  its  liteiral  sense  im^ies  all  kin4  of  equitable  dealing  be-, 
tveen  man  and  man,  is  extended  in  the  phrase  of  hbly  writ  to  fignify  the 
vhok  range  of  disposition  and  of  duty  that  we  owe  both  to  God.  and 
Man/  the  principle  of  a£lion,  and  the  a^  itself.  There  is  so  close  ai\d 
intimate  a  connexion  between  the  several  branches  of  the  Christian  lawj 
tbat  a  Mm  who  cofdially  studies  one,  is  powerfully  inclined  to  cultivate 
At  other  aUo,  .  Ji  troe  jpcincipk  of  faith  will  guiie  us  to  the  obaervann 
.    '  1-4  and 


and  praAtoe  of  alt  our  duty.  And  if  we  fail  in  any  pojnt,  oat  failwe 
sbawt  that  we  ate  deficient  in  the  principle.  Upotj  this  ground  the  Apo«. 
tie  declares,  that  inhasiiever  ibaU'kttp  the  luhle  lana,  ami  yet  offtnd  iu  ext 
fakt,  ht  is  guiby  ef  aU:  for  by  the  transgression  of  one  law  be  disclaim* 
the  aulhoiity  of  the  divine  Lawgiver  as  efieAually  as  by  the  tiaugieasion 
of  all  the  rest." 

We  have  already  given  our  opinion  of  the  general  merit  of  these 
seroions,  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  lecomnicndjng  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  stock  of  sound  theological  discourses.  Some  verbal 
errors,  and  incorre<S  expressions  occur,  which  it  is  our  duty  as  critics  to 
tibiice,  but  principally  with  a  view  to  their  corre6lion.  In  a  future 
edition  of  these  volumes,  as  well  as  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  tlicm,  in 
any  subsequent  composiiions  of  this  able  and  eloquent  divine. 

"  Whether  they  understood  or  «o,"  (not)  vol.  i.  p.  46.  "  We 
emjjrace  in  our  belief  all  the  doiftrines  (which)  he  has  taught,  and 
comprehend  in  our  pra£licc  all  the  duties  (wltidi)  he  requires,"  p.  64.. 
This  oihission  of  the  relative'  •which,  occurs  at  least  fifty  limes  in  the 
two  volumes,  and  cannot  fail  10  offend  every  classicalcar.  "  Among 
the  nations  round"  (around)  p.  71.  "  Every  diligent  minister  of  the 
gospel — dispensing  the  same  word  in  the  sphere  of  his  Kspeflive  mi- 
nistry." p.  ^3;  The  word  TCipeilive  is  here  improperly  used.  If 
he  had-used  the  plural  number,  and  said  all  diligent  minisierj  in  fA^/V 
Tcspe^ive  ministry,  the  word  would  have  been  properly  introduced  ; 
as  it  is  in  the  following  passage,  in  p.  96  ;  "  They  instruiSl  us  to 
improve  our  rtiptHivc  portions,  &c."  In  p.  103,  104,  "  These  vvere 
the  stid"  instead  of  the  seedj,  occurs  three  rimes.  "  We  have  nei- 
ther such  obstacles  on  tfie  one  side,  itathtr  (nor)  have  we  such  ex- 
traordinary support  on  the  orher."  p.  107.  "  We  are  not  ro  satisfy 
ourselves  in  (with)  prating."  vol.  ii.  p-  15.  '*  For  conformation  or 
investiture  into  (of)  the  kingly  office."  p.  136.  In  p.  211,  referring 
to  two  parables  which  he  had  noticed,  he  makes  a  mistake  by  calling 
that  last  mentioned  ihc/ermer,  (I.  9),  and  ihaf^rjf  mentioned  the  /at- 
ttr  (1.  26.)  "  We  frequently  examine  and  review  our  past  condufl, 
and  where  we  gee  any  fault  or  defe<^,  in^mediately  to  repent."  p.  348. 
The  to  should  be  omitted. — "  Exadls  of  his  servant  a  greater  task 
them  he  puts  him  in  a  capacity  10  pay"  p.  266.  Topay  a  task  is  not. 
an  aUowable  expression  j  it  should  be  to  perfQrm.  "  His  meat  and 
tlrink  was  (were)  to  do,  &c."  p.  436. 


The  Bilglan  Traveller ;  or,  a  Tour  thyough  Holland,  France,  and 
Swiizer/and,  during  the  Tears  1804  and  1805  !  in  a  Series  of  Let- 
tersfrom  a  Noileman  to  a  Miniiter  of  State.  Edited  by  the  Author 
of  the  Revolutionary  Plutarch,  &c.  in  Four  Volumes,  tamo. 
Pp.  1212.     Egerton.     1806.  . 

.   -        IN -his  dedication  of  this  work  to  Mr.  Windham,  the  editor  tells 
^at  gentlemaa,  that  it  is  not  only  hit  own  opiaion/but  that  of  Tat- 
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lej^and  also,  that  bad  the  last  war  been  condufled  according  to  iit 
notions,  the  family  of  Bourboil  would  now  have  been  seated  up  >a 
the  throne  of  their  ancestors,  the  Continent  wouM  Have  been  Ircct 
and  all  Euroi>e  at.  peace.  We  must  know  more  of  Mr.  Windham's 
plans  and  intentions  at  that  period,  than  we  are  yet  acquainted  with, 
before  we  can  acquiesce  in  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion.  That  Mr. 
W.  had  enlarged  notions,  respefting  the  ohjeft  and  conduft  of  the 
war,  we  know  very  well;  and,  had  his  ability  been  commensurate 
with  his  wishes,  all  the  happy  consequences,  here  Stated,  wouM  un- 
questionably have  flown  from  them.  But  we  much  fear,  that  those 
notions,  if  fairly  analyzed,  and  submitted  to  the  test  of  their  applica- 
bility to  existing  circumstances,  would  have  been  found  more  magna- 
nimous in  theory  than  pradlicable  in  execution.  To  that  gendeinan, 
however,  the  palm  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  that  of  magnanimity,  is'duc, 
for  his  just  and  manly  sentiments  respefling  the  degrading  treaty  of 
Amiens,  in  which  a  weak*  Minister,  the  variesrbaby  in  politics  that 
ever  amused  itself  with  the  coral  of  the  State,  surrendered  the  honour 
abd  security  of  his  country,  the  independence  of  Europe,  and  the  lives 
and  property  of  some  of  our  best  friends  and  firmest  allies,  (the 
Royalists  in  La  Vendee)  to  the  most  invtterate  enemy  which  this  and 
other  nations  ever  had  to  encounter,  and  to  the  most  merciless  Usurper 
that  ever  bathed  himself  in  the  blood  of  his  slaves,  or  that  ever  tyrannized 
over  any  portion  of  mankind.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  this 
palm,  so  nobly  won,  has  been  suffered  to  wither  on  the  brow  it  # 
adorned;  or  whether  those  sentiments,  which  excited*  our  warmest 
approbation  five  years  ago,  still  continue  unchanged,  in  circumstances 
more  niomentous,  more  critical,  and  more  dangerous.  To  judge 
from  present  appearances,  indeed,  from  the  protrafled  negotiation  at 
Paris,  artfully  prolonged  by  our  insiduous  enemy  to  promote  his  owa 
•views, ,  and  to  frustrate  ours,  as  well  as  .from  the  sele^ion  of  oar 
ambassadors  to  foreign  states,  we  should  conclude,  either  that  Mr. 
Windhaai  found  himself  in  a  minority  in  the  Cabinet,  or  that  his  ^ 
sentiments  had  undergone  a  total  and  radical  change.  But  we  will 
not  hazard  a  conje£^are  on  a  subject  on  which  the  lapse  of  a  sh^rt 
period  will  suffice  to  throw  the  blaze  of  conviction. 

In  his  **  Introduction"  the  editor  informs  his  readers,  that  the  let« 
ters  contained  itk,  these  volumes  were  conimunicated  to  him  by  the  au- 
thor; a  nobleman  of  Brabant,  who  was  employed  by  the  Minister 
of  a  Continental  Sovereign,  to  make  the  tour  ot  Holland,  France,  and 
Switzerland,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  real  state  of  the  pub* 
lie  mind  in  those  countrie$.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  convey  much 
interesting  information  on  this  subject,  and  many  curious  aii^cdotes 
conne&ed  with  the  French  Revolution/  In  reading  them,  we  have 
been  alternately  impressed  with  sentirnents  of  disgust,  and  with  feelingf 
of  horror,  at  the  pi^fligacy  and  atrocities  which  tliey  record.  Wc" 
shall  not  attempt  to  follow  this  political  traveller  through  the  whole  of 

bis  tcWi  bi}C  merely  s^l^  sucb  passages  $19  appear  to  u$  most  worthy 


of  notice,  either  from  the  fafls  which  ihey  recile,  or  from  the  ietkc~. 
tions  to  wliich  thev  give  birrh. 

He  entered  the  Batapian  Republic  at  Doesburgh,  where  he  found 
X  French  garrison,  French  ciistom- house  officers,  and  a  Frtnth  Gi>- 
leinor;  part  of  his  luggage  was  detained,  becajsc  among  it  were  four 
pair  of  Fr4nch  tilk  sicickings  which  he  had  puidiased  at  Hamburgh,. 
and  which  he  had  not  yet  warn.  In  vain  did  he  'produce  the  receipt 
,  and  certihcate  of  the  manufafturer,  to  prove  that  ihey  were  French  ; 
ihe  cusEoin-huuse-officers  insisted  that  they  were  English,  and  the 
Governor  threatened  to  imprison  him  as  an  English  smuggler,  in 
*ain.  too,  did  he  apply  for  redress  to  the  Mayor,  who  was  a  Dutch- 
man ;  he  acknowledged  the  injustice,  but  confessed  his  want  of  power 
u>  punish  or  redress  it.  At  length,  by  his  worship'!  advice,  the  matter 
was  compromised,  by  the  sacritace  of  two  pair  of  the  stockings,  for 
the  Governor's  own  use,  and  of  a  Louis  d'or  to  the  custom-house  of- 
ficer. Lfi  it  Dot  he  suppo^d  that  this  was  a  solitary  instance  of  low 
TiUany,  of  barefaced  robbery  ;  if  any  credit  be  due  to  the  writer  of 
these  letters,  it  occurred  frequently  ;  and  indeed  such  a  set  of  thieves 
as  ihe  pubWcJufiffioaiiries  of  the  French  empire,  are  not  to  be  found  in 
3i,y  other  part  of  the  civilized  world.  Our  traveller  found  the  police 
at  Utrecht  more  vigilant,  jealous,  and  severe,  than  in  the  other 
Dutch  cities,  though  they  were  certainlysuSichntly  so  in  every  part 
of  that  subjugated  country,  as  well  as  in  FruKc. 

"  Before  we  entered  it  [the  town)  the  post-waggon  was  stoppe«l  1^ 
aiHiie  French  gensdarmes,  who  asked  for  our  passpo^s,  which  were  deli. 
,  Teredby.them  to  a  Frinch  police  commissary,  who  had  fats  office  near 
the  gate.  After  his  inspcflion  was  over,  two  genidarmes  accompanied 
the  post. waggon  and  took  the  [fame  of  the  inns,  where  (whither)  we  or. 
dered  the  luggage  to  be  carrt'ed.  Arrived  there,  the  first  thing  the  landlord 
^presented  ns  *ith,  even  before  I  was  shewn  my  room,  was  a  kind  of  po- 
lice-register,  in  which  I  was  to  write  down  from  my  passport,  all  the 
IKirticulars  concerning  my  person,  charaAer,  figure  and  bustness ;  I  was 
also  to  mention  to  whom  I  was  known  in  the  place  j  how  long  would  be 
(By  stay;  tiibtrt  I  had  tiept  ihe  »ighl  htfin;  and  where  I  intended  ta 
travel  frojn  iljence.  To  this  bumlliaEing  formality,  and  to  thia  iiuolttng 
inquisition,  Batavian  subjeAs  were  etjually  sobjeA  with  ferdgneh," 

Such  vexatious  interruption*  would  alone  suffice  to  check  all  spirit 
pf  commercial  enterprise,  if  any  such  subsisted  in  this  ruined  and  de* 
solaud  country.  We  should  feel  compassion  for  the  Dutch,  if  pity 
vere  due  to  a  people  who  have  added  ingratitude  to  avarice,  and 
fx>wardice  to  both  ;  who  hrst  expelled  and  proscribed  that  family  to 
whose  ancestors  they  were  indebted  for  their  freedom ;  aad  afterwards 
had  npt  courage  to  defend  themselves  from  oppression,  but  tamely 
t»wed  their  necks  to  the  most  intolerable,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
pipsi  dise/aceful  yoke  that  ever  was  imposed  o»  a  people.  As  the; 
|6wcd,  me  icc4a  of  (heir  gwa  miKry  aad  diiboQour]  let  tl^em  r«>p 
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the  fruits ;  they  have  yielded  a  plentiful  harvest,  enough  to  satisfy  even 
a  Dutch  appetire.  At  Amsterdam  our  Traveller  went  to  churchy  ^ixi 
his  account  of  what  he  saw  there  is  truly  horrible. 

"  I  observed  such  shocking  indecencies  as  I  have  never  witnessedJbc.- 
fore  in  any  place  consecrated  to  a  fthej  Supreme  fieiqg.     Nor  only  most 
of  the  men  had  their  heads  coyered  with  their  hats,  bonnets,  ovnighucrifs, 
but  some,  with  grea^t  phlegm,  smoked  their  pipes,  facing  the  clergyman 
preaching  in  the  pulpit.     The  unconcern  with  which  the  audience  remark- 
ed such  scandalous  behaviour,  proved  to  n^e  that  it  was  neither  new  tiOf 
oncommon.     In  this  idea  I  was  confirmed  by  my  friend,  who  lamented 
that  since  (to  use  his  own. words)  the  French  friends  of  liberty  had  taken 
upon'  themselves  to  regenerate  Dutch  patriots,  the  latter  had  degenerated 
both  in  morality  and  religion  to  a  level  with  the  former,  and  they  went   ^ 
to  church  as  to  a  public  house,  displaying  the  same '  brutal  mtanners  and 
unfeeling  minds.     He  assured  me  that  some  of  the  lower  people  even  car* 
ried  with  them  to  church  gin,  or  brandy,  as  well  as  tobacco^  and  that 
the  sermon  of  the  preacher  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  political  dls^* 
cossions,  or  vulgar  jokes  of  the  audience.     Upon  my  inquiry  whether 
blasphemy  and  sacrilege  were  not  within  the  reach  of  the  laws  of  the  Ba^ 
tavian  Republic,  I  was  answered,  that  in  the  revolutionary  law«  was  no 
qoestion  of  a  God  or  of  his  worship,  but  that  the  most  severe  pains  were 
pronounced  against  those  who  mentioned  revolutionary  rulers  with  dis^ 
reaped.     The  professors  of  religion  and  its  propagators^  had  also  faiieii 
iiito  the  same  disrepute  with  religion  itself.     Every  body  ii  at  full  liber tyt 
to  style  them  fools  and  hypocrites,  and  the  Divinity  they  adore,  our  Sa« 
viour>  an  impostor ;  but  was  any  one  even  to  say,  that  the  French  Con. 
sols,  or  Batavian  Directors,  were  criminal  Usurpers,  and  their  supporters 
wicked  accomplices,  the  revoliitionary  laws  would  strike,  nay  cruj^h,  tha 
^prit  instantly." 

It  is  surely  not  4)rcsuinption  to  say  that  any  system  of  laws,  for  the 
goveroment  of  Christians,  framed  by  men  to  whom  the  great  truths 
of  Christianity  have,  by  divine  goodness,  been  made  manifest,  which 
professes  to  be  utterly  independent  of,  and  to  have  no  coonexion 
whatever  with  relieion^  must  speedily  fail,  like  a  house  built  updn  the 
sand.  'Putting  ^nizri^/f  entirety  out  of  the  question,  such  a  system 
betrays  the  extreme  felly  of  its  founders  ;  who  seek  to  bind  mi£;n  by 
paths^  yet  Acs^toj  diat  wliicb  can  atone  give  validity  to  an  Oath.  That 
where  little  religion  is  to  be  found  in  a  country,  vice  and  crime  shoul4 
abound,  is  so  natural  as  to  excite  but  little  surprize. 

**  Beibre  the  RcvolntkHi^  no  country  was^  less  infested  with  robbery 
and  hooiebreal^ers,'  tban  HoUand^  The  numerous  examples  of  indiistryji 
tke  masy  means  of  hopest  gain,  the  general  comfort  witi^i^ssed  tYttj> 
wbeity.  the  n9,mtiX  consequence  of  labouri  made  ^ven  idleness  ad^ive  and 
vice  nentant.  Bat  no  sooner  wece  our  Republican  Refi^rmers  masters  o^' 
the  Batavian  ^onWKmweslth,  than  property  became  qnsafe,  by  extortions 
snd  feqoisitioiisj  and  a  seneral  stagnation  of  commerce  was  experienced* 
Within  six  menths  after  the  departaxt  of  tht  Prince  of  Orange,  between' 
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nloae, , together  with  twenty  , thouund  barge  or  boarnwn,  porierit  <af-_ 
rkrs,  and  other  persons  who  gained  their  livelihood  from  emplcjinentf 
b;r  ineTchants  and  traders." 

Such  were  the  biessctl  effects  of  that  stupendous  monument  which 
humJii  integrity  raiseil  to  huinan  happiness  in  Holland  i  Having  pavctt 
tlie"  way  for  [eDdcnng  the  subjugatton  of  the  Dutch  as  permanent  as  it 
is  complete,  by  making  tliemas  vicious  as  themselves,  (he  French,  tt 
seems,  have  ha<!  recourse  to  another  efficacious,  measure  for  perpc- 
luating  their  slavery  ;  anil  for  entirely  annihilating  every  vesiigc  or  a 
national  chara^erisiic,  by  ilie  imroduAIon  ot  their  own  abominable 
language  among  them : 

"  Holland  has  not  yet  nioe  years  formed  a  part  of  our  Rerolutionary 
dominions,  and  neveitbeless,  the  French  language  is  common  even  among 
the  people  ;  most  of  tlicm  speak  it,  and  all  understand  it.  Even  groiirot 
and  chamber-maids,  peasants  and  Bshermen,  addressed  me  in  French.  The 
policy  of  oor  GovernnKnt  is  visible  even  here.  By  ordering  that  n» 
persons  should  be  public  funAionarics,  who  could  not  converge  in  French 
as  well  as  in  Dutch,  and  by  employing  and  advancing  in  preference  those 
Who  were  most  perfeA  in  ii,  every  one  has  been,  or  is,  studying  French; 
in  preference  even  to  their  own  native  tongue.  Should  the  prosperity  of 
our  .arms  continue  haif  a  century  more,  I  should  not  be  surprized  were 
French  to  supersede  or  entinguish  many  other  continental  languages,  and 
be  more  universal  than  even  Latin  was,  in  the  most  brilliant  days  of  an- 
cient Rome." 

Inthort,  according  to  our  Traveller's  account.  Holland  is  completely 
Frenchified.  Food,  furniiuie,  and  dress,  all  are  French.  What  a 
mongrel  nation  must  it  be !  A  ca|>ering  Dutch  pel it-tuaitre  most, 
of  all  strange  sigh[s,  be  the  most  ridiculous.  As  we  have  recently 
Iieard  much  about  a  Jewish  Council  assembled  by  the  Corsican  Solo- 
mon at  Parisf  we  shall  exirafl  aii  anecdote  rdaiing  to  the  subjci^. 

.  "  When,  in  thespring  of  1798,  Buonaparte  was  preparing  for  his  ex. 
pcdition  to  Egypt,  French  emisiiaries  visited  the  richest' and  princijiai 
Jews  in  Holland,  Italy,  Germany,  and  England,  and  offered,  for  certain 
sums  of  money,  to  re-establish  the  Jewish  nation  in  Palestine,  ani  id 
fbriify  and  garrison  Jerusalem  in  the  name  of,  and  for,  a  Kine  of  the 
Jews,  selefted  by  themielves.  It  was  even  hinted,  that  if  their  choice 
fcUon  Buonaparte,  he  had  no  obje'ftion  to  circumcision,'  or.  to  abrogate 
Christianity,  According  to  these  proposals,  a  large  sum  was  subscribed, 
GolleAed,  and  presented  to  Buonaparte.  A  coramitteeof  wise  '  {not  very 
•tvitej'  and  wealthy  Jews  were  organised  and  permitted  to  sit  aiid  delibe. 
rate  at  Paris.  An  address  to  all  the  Jews  in  Europe  was  already  printed, 
inviting  ihem  to  prepare  with  their  families  anj  treasures  to  sail  &i  (bo 
Holy  Land,  when  the  repulse  (which)  Buonaparte  eKperienced  fewn  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  before  xSi.  Jean  d'Acre,  prevented  the  publication.  The 
members  of  this  committee  continued,  however,  still  at  Paris  until  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  when,  not  to  give  suspicion^o  England,  Russia,  uxl 
furkeyj  tfev  separated,  but  wfre  instrufteij  to  meet  lecietir  agai"  '^ 
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Marseilles^  wheve  ttiey  have  been,  negotiating,  dellberatingy  and  impos* 
ing  concributloDS  on  their  se^rie«  ever  since,  always  in  hope  of  return. 
ing  to  the  Land  of  Promiser— a  hope  which  Buonaparte  and  Talleyrand  still 
keep  up,  aixi  which  h^s  converted  eren  th^  many  Jews  in  nhe  States  of 
Barbary  to  ppselytes  of  our  revolutionary  politics,  and  adherents  to  our 
Rrol«tiondry.g9renuiient,  The  Rabbio^"  (from  whom  he  had  this  in. 
'  telligence),  /'  a^iswred  me,  that  he  hud  been  the  secretary  to  this  comitiit^. 
tee,  antil  the  summer  (of)  1802,  when  he  resig^ned  to  accompany  S^bas. 
dsni  On  his  mission  to  Egypt  and  Syria.  He  seemed  nor  to  possess  (re. 
pose)  mu^li-  confidence  in  Buonaparte's  assurances^  nor  desire  to  become  .a 
sobjed  of  a  King  of  Jerusalem." 

•  This  man  appears  cq  us  jto  have  been  tiie  wisest  ]t\v  of  the  whoie 
tribe. .  -It  canncH'lie  supposed  chat  where  so  nnucli  jealousy  is  betrayed 
on  the  pan,  of  the  Government,  and  that  Government  absolute,  not 
ruling  jry,  but  over  the  laws,  the  subje£t  can  enjoy. even  the  shadow  of 
Jjcrsonal  Ireetjom,  The  faS  is,  that  Turkey,  in  comparison  witli  any 
of  We  coontries  governed  by  Buonaparte,  is  a  fr£e  Government. — 
Bat  when  tlibse  furious  ^/7/r/o(t,  who  have  contributed  essentially  cp 
the  subversion  of  so  many  lawful  and  i'egular  governments,  begin  to 
feel  the  iash  which  they  were' the  first  to  infliiSl  upon  others,  we  con- 
fess (hat  we  are  uncharitable  enough  to  rejoice  in  their  sufferings,  con- 
sidering them,  as  We  do,  as  signal  instances  of  retributive  justice.— 
Our  Traveller  went  to  a  French  coflFee-house  in  Amsterdam,  which, 
ten  years  before,  was  the  chief  resort  of  persons  of  this  description. 
But  though  iie  found  nearly  the  same  company  assembled,  instead  of 
the  patriotic  harangues  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  hear,  a 
moucnful  silence  prevailed  throughout  the  room.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  this  singular  change,  he  addressed  himself  to  a  man 
whom  ht  had  frequently  met  there  before,  who  was  a  language- 
master,  and  a  most  furious  Jacobinical  orator,  when  the  following 
dialogue  ensued  :  - 

"  Piay  Citizen,"  (said  I)  **  is  not  your  name  Berger  ?" — **  Yes, 
Citizen,  it  is,  at  your  'service, — I  believe  that  I  (have)  had  the  honour 
of  seeing  you  somewhere/' — *•  In  this  very  coffee-house,  where  I  more 
than  once  have  admired  your  eloquence  and  patriotism."-—'^  Do  not  speak 
|o  lood,  Citizen,  times  are  of  late  much  changed." — ''  Changed  indeed  ! 
bat  for  the  better  for  Citizens  of  your  sentiments."—**  You >  think  so 
(taking  me  by  the  hand  to  a  window,  and^Vhi^ring)  bat  you  are  egre. 
gioosly  mistaken.  We  dare  no  longer  express  our  opinions  here,  because 
we  are  surrounded  with  spies,  and  run  the  risk  of  being  transported  or 
Aot." — "  A  Citizen  of^our  known  patriotism  I" — r**  Yes  I  yes  I  I  speak 
from  convidiion  and  experience  ;  I  have  endured  ten  months  imprisonment 
fermy  zeal  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  equality." — <<  Js  it  possible!'^ — 
"Ytsi  not  only  I,  but  every  other  admirer  of  our  Revolution,  whp,  in 
this  coftee-house,  to  enthusiastically  served  our  patriots,  and  propagated 
tlieir  preoepb,  ^ave  severely  su&red  for  k.  '  We  were  all  taken  up  on  the 
jume  evening,  as  Anarchists,  carried  in  irons  to  the  Temple  at  Panis,  from 
which  we  were  .only  liberated  upon  condition  of  never  moxe  interfering  in 
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polittcsi  or  in  tfie  govemtiient  of  nations.  We  Imvc  all  httn  coiii|:Jeul7 
duped  by  hyiiocritcs  and  im[iusiors ;  and,  when  we  expededadvinconen* 
and  notice,  as  a  reward,  were  threatened  with  persecution  and  pro*crip< 
tion,  asa  due  punishment.     What  shocking  tiibes  do  we  not  live  in  I" 

The  Patriot  tlien  took  the  Traveller  out  of  die  coflce-hoiiKt  and 
entered  into  a  more  panicular  description  of  his  grievances. 

"  Under  Louis  XVI.  and  under  the  Piiitce  of  Orange."  (said  he} 
"we  dartd  s|%ak  our  seniimenti  like  men,  like  reasonable  Viags  i  under 
Buonaparte,  and  under  ^i&  tool* — a  Batuvian  Diieflory,  we  »re  reduced 
10  the  state  of  imbecility  ;  we  are  brutalized ;  wa  dare  hardly  thiok, 
much  leei  own  (avow}  what  we  tMnk  ;  an  asiiigin  and  a  hifihwayioan 
are  sooner  forgiven  than  the  admirers  of  the  rights  of  nun,  and  the  worl 
shippers  of  a  sacred  eqaattty."      ' 

This  man,  it  seems,  and  all  his  fellow- pat rinit,  lud  been  ^>pro* 
hendcd  (or  presnming  lo  censure  the  condijdt  of  Buonaparte,  iti  asnni- 
iii^  [he  Consulate  for  life,  and  in  concluding  the  Concordat  witli  the 
Pope, ,  When  ihe  original  planters  of  the  tree  of  liberty  are  in  tach 
disgrace,  am!  arc  disconientol,  it  is  not  to  be  cxpc£lc(l  that  the  tree  it- 
self can  be  hoUlcnrn  much  estimation.  Accordingiy  while  our  Tra- 
veller was  at  Rotterdam,  he  had  an  opportunity  c^  observing  the  re- 
speifl  which  «  as  paid  to  this- /•«(/  French  Upas,  infiiutcly  more  de* 
siru£live  than  the  fabulous  Upas  of  Java. 

"  Opposite  the  door  of  the  inn  where  I  ledge,  is  planted  a  tree  of  li- 
berty, decorated,  not  with  a  bonnet  Ja  cap)  but  with  a  hat.  It  is  merely 
a  long  pole,  painted  with  three  colours,  ihougb  courtoy  calls  it  a  ttce. 
A  wooden  railing  encompasses  it,  and  a  sentinel  is  placed  by  its  lide,-^ 
Inquiiiug  the  other  day  of  one  of  the  Officers  who  djne  at  my  inn,  if  the 
soldier  was  I'-iere  10  prevent  it  from  running  away  f  he  answered,  *^N«» 
Sir,  there  is  no  danger  of  that ;  and  where  would  it  be  received,  should 
it  take  a  fancy  to  escape  \  The  nauseous  flavour  of  its  bitter  fruit  hai 
))een  fiU  too  much  in  those  wretched  coOntiies  wl^re  if  has  been  planted 
by  force,  lo  sup^se  that  any  people  woidd  voluntarily  accept  of  its  cursed 
pieseiice.  The  sentry  is  there  to  preveriC  it  from  being  cut  down  and 
burnt,  as  three  other  trees  have  been  on  the  same  spot.  The  people  her* 
are  too  wise,  and  hare  sufiered  too  much,  to  be  amatears  of  trees  kX  li- 
berty, or  other  pedantic  emUems  of  a  freedom,  entirely  banished  from,, 
the  Continent  by  Oilr  friends  of  liberty.' 

"  I  have  just  heard  that  Buonaparte  has  sent  an  order-to  the  Govern* 
metii  of  this  Repablic,  to  have  all  frees  (rf  liberty  removed,  as  has  aliead^ 
been  done  in  France.  Were  it  possible  that  he  could  repair  all'thesvAr^ 
ingt  endured,  and  eradicatt  all  the  boirofs  witiKssed,  since  revoldtionarj' 
.  tyrants  first  planted,  and  revolutionary  slaves'  first  danced  rodiKl  these 
trees,  ^.wouldconf^c  greater  blessings  on  his  cotemporai^es  than  mf 
chieftain  ever  did  before, 

"  These  trees  of  liberty  have,  in  (be  States  where  they  liaf  e  bee* 
j^anted,  sen^  at  point*  to  rally  for  traitors  and  conspirators,  for  int' 
postors  and  fooli,  tot  sedition  and  iniidelity.'  At  their  feet  loyally  ba« 
fckd,  and  Christianity  luficred ;  in  theii  poijonoas  shades  cannibals  hare^ 
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^ted,  ind  itljeli  fratcmiaed ;  anucby  tni  howled  hymns,  and  proflU  ; 

uTf  neacbed  licatttoaMies*. 

"  Even  here,  in  Holland,  where  lua  (fewer)  lives  have  been  lavished 
lan  in  all  Fnnce  and  Italy,  by  revolutionary  bandittj,  innocence  has 
ore  than  once,  and  for  the  most  trifling  accident,  been  sacrllicEd,  hat 
atered  the  trees  of  liberty  with  its  tears,,  and  inundated  ihcm  with  Im 
iood. 

"  Ac  Dort,  some  yean  ago,  a  young  lady,  daughter  and  sister  of  OS. 
fs  who  had  perished  in  the  service  ot'  ifieir  country,  was  walking  one 
ly  in  the  street  with  s  favourite  lap-dog  under  her  arm.  The  colour  of 
M  animal  was  white,  but  round  its  head  were  several  spots  of  orange  co-' 
nx,  (Yon  hare  no  doubt  read,  that  aince  (after)  the  restoration  of  the 
ladtholder  to  hU  authority  in  17871  cockades  pf  this  last  colour  were 
orn  by  the  officen  and  men,  both  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  by  those 
tizent  who  desired  to  dis[Jay  their  attachment  to  the  Princes  rf  the 
Mse  of  Orange}.  Some  fanatics  reproached  her  (for  her)  want  of  pa-. 
'ioiism,  in  carrying  an  animal  to  coloured,  afid-one  of  the  men  snatched 
from  her,  dashed  it  against  the  pavement,  and  killed  it  on  the  spot. — 
I  the  first  moment  of  tnrprize  and  .indignation,  she  exclaimed,  '  That 
le  Prince  of  Orange  was  preferable  to  thousands  of  parriotle  oppre«sors  ; 
td  that  she  would  willingly  give  hei  life  to  see  him  again  in  (possession  * 
F)  the  authority  of  his  anceitois.*  She  had  not  time  to  say  more  before^ 
le  was  krtocked  down,  and  dragged  to  the  tree  of  liberty,  where,  after 
iduting  for^  quarter  of  an  hour  outrages  of  every  description,  a  friend 
F  hers,  who  was  onable  to  deliver  her,  asked  a  French  soldier,  for  hu- 
anity'a  sake,  to  dispjitch  her,  which  he  did.  What  made  her  fate  so 
n>ch  the  more  lamentable,  was  her  engagement  to  marry  a  yoimg  gentle, 
lan  cm  the  Sunday  following ;  and  she  had  been/  when  stop^d  by  the 
ibble,  to  her  mantoa.maker  to  see  how  far  her  wedding-dress  was  ad. 
anced.  Her  loTer,  who  resided  at  some  miles  distatKc,  was  the  same  after. 
oon  informed  of  his  loss,  and  arrired  at  Dort,  accompanied  by  sonK 
riends,  who  with  difficalty  pievented  him  from  laying  violent  hands  on 
imseif.  He  carried  away  the  mutilated  remains  of  fais  beloved  mistress, 
nd  buried  them  In  the  vault  of  hit  family,  Deariiis  country-house.  Hi* 
lends  remained  with  him  for  a  fortnight;  bat  the 'day  after  they  left 
im  he  entered  imperc«ived  the  vanlt,  and  blew  out  bis  brains  by  the  side 
f  the  coffin  of  hu  mlstreu."  - 

If  instead  of  blowing  out  his  owa  braim,  he  had  blown  out  dioss 
f  (he  assassim  c^  liis  misircss,  he.  would  hare  aded  more  wisely, 
ad  would  have  excited  more  sympashy.  The  same  may  be  said  ai 
be  pblegniaiic  Dutchman,  the  frietid  of  the  lady,  who  stood  by,  and 
eqtented  himielf  with  atjciiig  a  French  airier  to  mordcf  her ;  any 
aan  who  had  a  heart  beating  in  his  bosom,  would  at  least  have  made 
in  attempt  to  retcac  her  from  the  murderaut  hands  t^  the  nx&iQ&, 
^Vcn  diough  hit  life  had  paid  the  fbrleiiof  his  teiti«(\t;v. 

Ssch  iosnocei  as  these  of  themou  inhuman  mttv^^ttf  «&  veW  a^tA 
apes,  Uid  every  other  atrocity  which  the  mind  !l  /  <.  Te,N<A\k!ao^>^^^ 
J...^ a ._^    ..(  ^,«,^,^»cxv^ 
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it  incredibje*    But  hamanity  ^ckens  at  the  perusal  of  SQch  horrid  sceneT^ 

I'lt  though  praise  is  certainly  due  Co  every  one  .who  submits  to  the  unplea^ 

**^  saiu  task  of  recording  them,  as  they  offer  most  iastru(5live  lessons  to 

ihe  present  age,  as  well  as  to  future  ages.     Though  Dutch . avarice 
\has  long  been  prpverbial,  the  following  instance  of  it  is  c^orioW : 

•*  A  Dutch  farmer,  who  was  worth  100,000  florins,  had  his  house 
reb  cd,  one  Sunday,  while  he  was  at  church,  of  two^bags,  each  contain- 
ing one  thousand  florins.  Thi^  loss  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  aflfe^dhts 
health  ;  when  a  servant  girl  in  the   hbase  endeavoured  so  successfully  to 

ii  consoie  hiiDj^  that  he  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  having  in  vain  at« 

tenopted  to  seduce  her>  he  at  length  obtained  his  end,  by  promising  to 
marry  her.     Soon  after  she  had  yielded  ^o  his  wishe^^  his  anxiety  to^* 

•  cover  his  lost  money  returned,  and,  by  dint  of  persuasion^  he  induced  her 

to  rob  one  of  his  neighbours,  during  his  absence  at  church,  of  the  exiid 
amount.     The  ^il,  becoming  pregnant,  pressed  him  to  fulfil  his  proimisCf 

;v  instead  of  which  he  turned  her  out  of  doors.     This  brutal  condi^^  occa- 

sioned a  miscarriage,  and  brought  on  a  fever,  which  ttTn^inated  her  exist- 
ence. On  ker  death-bed  she  confessed  the  robbeTy  which  she  had  been  led 
10  commit,   to  the  clergyman  who  attended  her. 

/'  The  clergyman  informed  the  magistrates  of-  what  his  Condolence  and 
duty  did  not  permit  him  to  keep  secret.  The  farmer  was  taken  up|  tried, 
and  condemned,  notwithstanding  his  denial,  the  sacks,  with  the  marks  of  his 

H  Beighbour,  Ideating  evidence  again&c  him.    /When  in  that  unfortunate  state 

\  <  sogae  persons  offered  to  carry  him  away  from  prison  and  save  his  Hfi^  if 

ll  %&  would  advance  of  his  property  ^y^  thousand  florins.     This  he  refu^cd^ 

but  offered  five  liundred  florins^.     Two  days  before  his  execution  a/ French 

'  Officer  called  upon  him,  and  promised  his,  release  upon  assigning- half  his 

wealth  to  his  deliverers  j  but  he  continued  obstinate,  declaring  that  he 

was  determined  to  expire  a  rich  man,  whethei;  in  his  bed,  or  on  the  gal- 

h  lows.     On  the  morning  of.  his  punishment  he  sent,  however>  to  the  <0i&^ 

cer,  and  assented  tp  his  former  4eniand,.  but  then  it  was  ^00  lat^." 

After  about  six  months  residence  in  Holland,  our  Traveller  left  that 
Kepublic,  and  proceeded  to  Antwerp.  The  impression  made  on  his 
liiind  during  his  stay  in  Holland  was,  that  every  class,  of ' Diitchmen 
is  heartily  sick  of  the  French  Revolution,  Cf  French  perfidy,  and  of 
French  alliance ;  and  would  be  heartily  glad  to  he  again  placed  under 
the  govcrnmeat  of  their  Stadtholders.  The  French,  however,  appear 
to^have  succeeded,  in  a  great  measure*-  ioiche  achievement  of  o^e  of! 
their  grand  revolutionary  objects,  worthy  of  Satao  hiaiself»  cbe  era- 
dication of  all  religious  and  moral  principles,  from  themmds  of  the 
subjugated  Dutch.  When  f^en,  in  a  respedaUe  statbiv  in  life»  can 
^  take  their  wives  and  daughters  to.  a  brothel,  that  they  may  witness 
scenes  of  vice  and '  debauchery,  in  order jto  become  disgusted  .with 
them  I  as  if  religious  principles 'were  wfaoUy^insufficientto  the  produc* 
tion  of  such  an  efFc6k ;  it  exhihita  cither  such  a  gfoss  depravity  of  hearty 
or  such  a  Avoeful  perversion  of  intellect  as  to  excite  astonishments— 
We  have /^^f/V(?/ authority,  itideed,  for  the  maxim,  that  "vicefobc 
hated,  ne^s  but  to  be  seen  ^'^  and  the  same  audiority  tells  us  the  fatal 
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ton^uente  or  seeing  it  let  oftm.  It  would  be  vain,  however,  t^ 
mgiit  w!th  a' people,  whose  feelings  are  nol  shocked  a[  the  bare  idea  of 
introducing  vjrruous  women  lo  suth  places.  The^  would  probablv 
he  disposed  To  enumerate,  whiih  phlegmatic  prcciiiion.'Che  good  ana 
iho  bad  etfei^t  of  such  condu^,  and  [o  bataace  the  account  wiih  all 
the  arichmertcal  accuracy  of  a  Ctcter  ;  inferring  too,  from  its  coAtO- 
quences  on  the  icy  constitution  of  a  Dutchwoman,  its  eSoSts  uponthft 
fcmairt  of  all  other  nations, 

-Ai  Antwerp  we  £nd,  to  oor  surpnae,  our  old  acquaintaiwc  Mr. 
Malouet,  the  author  of  several  nnti-revolurionary  works,  jIBrticuIarlf 
m  the  French  Colonies,  and  of  some  able  articles  in  the  aJmirablfr 
paper  of  his  friend,  (he  late  excellent  Mallet  du  Pan.  ThJf 
gentletnati,  it  seems,  is  Maritime  Prtffccl  to  Buonaparte,  in  (hat  an- 
cient city.  But  after  seeing  .Mr.  Moitilobier,  who  was  one  of  ti)« 
writers  in  the  Anti-Jacohin  Review,  on  its  first  estahiishment, 
become  the /c«f*»i/i,i«  ^«^<  of  the  Corsican  Usurper  of  his  Sovereign's 
rhronc,  we  have,  long  since,  ceased  to  be  surprized  at  any  instance 
»f  Frciich  revolutionary  tergivcr»aiion.  ,    _     ^ 

"  After  the  massatres  of  September,  1791,  be  (Malooet)  went  ovec 
n  E^^^and,  and  wrote  to  the  National  Convention,  claiming  the  right 
)f  a  flench  Citizen,  and  tha  bonour  of  being  the  official  defender  of  bii 
'Cing,  Louis  XVI.  then  ordered  before  thii  tribunal  of  robber;  and  assas- 
<ins ;  but  npon  the  motion  of  Buonaparte's  present  Counsellor  of  State, 
rreillard,  his  request  was  refused,  and  his  name  put  upon  the  list  of  emL 
^ants.'  During  1793  he  offered  his  icrvices  to  the  Briti'sh  Government, 
ind  pretending  to  possess  both  interest  and  property  in  the  French  Colo- 
lies"  (which,  we  believe,  was  perfeflly  iruej,  "  he  had  the  adroitness - 
o  procijTc  himself  a  pension  of  oue  thousand  guineas  "  (no  pension  to  suc^ 
.moant  could  be  granted  without  the  interposition  of  Parliament  J,  "which 
le  enjoyed  until  the  moment  he  became  a  confidential  counselicw  of  Buo- 
laparie,  and  was  cmp!o)'e<i  by  hira  to  prepare  the  destru^ion  of  the  Bri- 
itti  En)|nre,"  (flow  he  rouUl  achieve  this  In  his  capacity  of  MariiiiBe 
'refefl  at  Antwerp,  is  uoi  very  obvious),  "  This  is  a  sample  of  faia 
;ratitude !  1 1 

"  During  hU  stay  in  England  he  declared  himself  the  most  stedfast 
dherent  of  his  leaitimate  King,  Louis  XVIII.  Do  you  want  any  other 
'roof  of  hb  consisienc/  tkSii  his  pfesent  servitude  under  an  Usurper?—  ■ 
tut  I  shall  insert,  in  his  own  words,  his  former  pdliiical  confession,  and^ 
iter  reading  this,  leave  you  ^o  draw  your  otvn  conclusion. 

'•  In  a  letter  printed  and  published  in  London,  during  the  month  of 
uly,   i  799,  when  speaking  of  a  rumour  of  changing  the  succession  from 
he  family  that  fiUedthe  I'hrone,  on  account  of  its  pretended  attachment 
0  the  abuses  of  the  old  system,  he  exclaims  thus  : — ■  Jn  this  mannct  &o 
he  regicides  call  around  them  all  the  interests,  all  the  {t^t^  °^  i^ose  ^\ia, 
ave  taken  any  sbarc  whatever  in  the  revolution  ;  an^  ^Vvus  4o  Aey  ^WW 
D  seduce  even  foreigners,  who  wish  to  be  delivered  ^       ^w  i«t  S.\«lXi   ™ 
"rench  Republic.  ■  But  'what  Sovtreiga  could  be  tempf  ^  *^     jun&^H  tt^  ■•*• 
vliaioti,  by  ve/ioirari/f  adjudms   tht   rtviard  af  it  tr,  *tJ  *itjjtrf  rr»>_J&^'^ 
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^stiiigtiTshcd  and  'most  favoured  subje^s  of  Louis  XVI.  who  owed  on. 
<fo«t)ted  aHegiance  co  his  lawful  successors,  and^  ^nc?ng  these^  even  Mr. 
^alouet  himself!  ! — *  The  rights  ^f  successhtt  and  of  property  arise  from  tin 
4ahie  basis,  avd  the  *vhlaHrn  of  ihem  leads,  to  the  same  consequences^*  Mr. 
•Malbuet^  by  hh  condu^,  then,  has  sap^oncd  the  violatiqu  of  property, 
and^'  consequently  a}i  the  a^h  of  plunder  and  confiscatipt),  which  he  lately 
«o  strongly  add  so  justly  conderaned.-T-*  Where  is  the  hope  ot  seeing  an 
end  to  so  tnany  calamities  otherwise  than  by  a  new  consecration  of  all 
lawful  rights  ?  Tljoseof  ihc  people  and  those  of  the  Prince  have  a  common 
source^  th*  fute;ess  (purity)  of  which  it  is  of  tJie  utmost  importance  w 
restore  and  preserve.  Where  is  the  Frenchn^an,  out  of  the  circle  of  lead- 
ing criminal,  who  has  not  more  to  dread  from  the  present  tyranny  than 
irom  his  old  government  V — Does  Mr.  Malouet,  then,  raedn  to  class  him. 
self  among  the  leading  criminals,  or  has  he  voluntarily  placed  himself 
Cinder  the  ^resait  tyramty  Which  he  dreads  ? — Utrum  horstm  ma*yis  accipe* 

^*  Tile  authority  of  a  King  may  be  too  great  i  Alas  I  Abs^sed  authority 
has  been  ref^dcftH 'so  execrahh  by  Usurpers y^  by  none,  either  of  ancient  or  of 
iftrodcrh  tiities,  "sd  titttcii  so,  ss  by  that  Usurper  whose  disgraceful  commis- 
sion he'  now  bears  !— -*<  that  a  lawful  Prince  will  never  be  tempted  to 
employ  it ;  but  tutelar  authority^  that  which  p^teds  and  pre^rves, 
cannot  be  too  jowerfal. 

•'  It^  is  the  fatilious,  then,  and  the  most  guilty  aiilong  thenl,  who  con- 
Vinue  to  mislead  this  agitated  nation,  even  in  appearing  to  favour, Jts  in* 
clihation  towards  Royalty.  They  call  for  a  change  in  the  line  of  sticcfes- 
&ion,  that  is  to  say,  for  an  endless  civil  war;  for  eiVher  the  newKihg 
would  be  dien  ^o  the  House  of  Bourbon,  Or  of  the  same  blpOd,  but  of 
Another  branch.  In  the  former  case^  it  would  not  be  for  the  intCre'il  of 
fiufope  more 'than  for  the  French,  that  the  Prince  of  another  So  Verei^li  louse 
^<5uTd.  sow  the  set ds  of  wkr  hy  a  title  depending  upon  a  diHerent  succes- 
Mo'n,  or  by  so  close  a  connexion  between  two  great  monarchies ;  in  the 
Tatter  case,  the  lawful  heir  of  the  Bourbons  does  not  denounce  his  rights. 
Royalty,  however,  once  ^established,  would  not  the 'Usurper  be  supported 
ly  the  Revolutionists? — Granted: — but  would  those  who  aire  not  'so, 
would  loyal  subjtds,  or  even  the  discontented  faftions,  hesiti:tb  to  write 
in  favour  of  the  lawful  King  ?  Once  again,  then,  for  the  interipst  of  a  few 

fuilty  men,  would  innocent  blood  b(t  shed,  and  the  tranqaillltV.  of  the 
Ixiipire  be  d'stucbed  I  And^what  charge  can  be  Lid  against  Louis  AFlILby 
•ujhich  he  fitffeits  the  fvent'ration  and  Iryafty  \(Z  OWE  him?** — Here  Mr» 
Malouet  stands  before  the  public  a  selj..cinvi8ed traitor  \  for  what  Is  he  but 
&  traitor,  who  e-Tt;</  allegiance  to  his  lawful  Sovereign,  and  pays  it  to  the 
rebellious  Usurper  of  his  throne?  *^  Where  should  We  find  a  Kirig.bifttei: 
{ps^ru^cd  by  misforrun'ei,  less  exasperated  -against  his  enemies,  or  morf 
disjo5cd  to  yll  the  modifications  which  reason  cbuld  autiiQ(ri*e>or  pioHty 
icounsel  ? — let  the  French  nation,  at  ierigthj  throw  ofiF their  ty Wnts,  iin)l 
see  in  thiir  incapacity  to  'govern  otherwise  thah  by  TERROlt,  the  necessity  off^r 
turnvig  to  the  paternal  and  VhXimAh  sceptre.*'  So  becaii&e  A)lr.  ^Malotfet 
cduld  hot  open  the  eyes  of  his  countryhien  ^o  ^ee  this  necessity;  Vlii3i'.cififc3rlf 
ftonest  n»an  acknowledges,  •  i&^  shuts  his  coy*  against  ii^ 

**  It  is  at  length  discovered  that  Ihe  revolutionary  oli]g^i;clfy'is  ftjffcldMr- 
f  atiWe  wi<h  tlie'  saifefy  i>f  SDt'her  States.  Ttis  iijj'aiHst  'mtar^dHpi^h 
MndAiainh  tht  fives  houVe  h  fll  Anxfu/pon^^^^  1h«  tllO'War  w'Yitt^  VSljg!** 


irfd  if  the  pardn  treat  again  vrith  a  Frencti  R>pahlic,  it  can  no  longer  be' 
composed  cUhei  of  the  same  men  or  of  ihe-Mrac  principlest  now  a  itgi^ 
neraiioii  of  its  eteisents  av^iears  to  iite  much  more  difficult  tht&  the  retta. 
laiionof  ihe  nuHUTctiy,  ' 

"  Are  we  14  wondrr  then  that  three  hundred  thousand  revohitiiftuttif 
who  have  bat  tfiie  obje<^,  iind  a  ci^maion  interest^  should  (Veseat  theni' 
•elves  to  Europe  its  a  military  national  body,  when  they  are  flowed  the 
tneans  of  converting  their  oppressed  countrymen  into  aaxiliarie)-? 

"  On  (he  dissolution  of  iMs  revolutionary  power,  [and  Louis  XVIII; 
ALONE  caa  dissolve  it)  de^^ends  the  repose  of  Europe  t  and  the  meaiu  W 
e&H  it.xte  open  to  the  French,  the  road  ihai  would  lead  them  to  a  tawo  . 
.  All  government,  is  a  naa/ircfy  Mnjtt  L  uii  Xflll,  wisely,  modified,"  v 

Though  the  i'epose  of  Eumpe  Jeiicnds,  accorJJng  to  Mr.  MalOuet; 
on  thediswluiion  of  llie  revulurionary  power,  he,  Mr.  M^louet,  lends 
his  aid  to  support  tlut  power;  and  [t)ough  he  ;igain  admits  that 
nothing  hurtlis  reMoration  of  the  lawful  Monarqh— .(and  in  both  tbuB 
positi(ws  we  heavtiiy  conewr  with  hii»i)— can  produce  this  decirable 
end,  he  tenders  his  services  to  an  Ustfrpcr  who  is  the  priiKipal  ofaadi- 
cle  to  that  restoration.  I^ever  did  a  man  protiosnce  Ills  own  condM^' 
nation  more  empiiaiically  than  Mr.  Malouet  I 

In  a  Letter  from  Lisle,  our  Traveller  makes  some  remarks  on  iM: 
schism  which  prevails  in  the  Gallican  Church,  in  consequence  of 
the  new  oath  required  hy  Buonapaite  from  the  clergy,  and  of  tHe 
appointment  of  most  imprr<per  persons  to  fill  i)te  clerical  office.  ' 

"  A  gentileman  of  the  dinner  party  told  rae,  that  the  tmiaDfdtty  and 
known  TicioiH  lives  of  many  of  the  pic9«ii  nemben  of  the  clergy,'  n^ukf 
ibr  a  loiig  time  retard  the  order  cd  mueh  wiabed  for ;  and  that  govcRMMt 
baE  done  wrong  not  to  exclude  from  clerical  fun^ioni,  all-thOK  Wbo.ttnrJ  ' 
ii^  the  Revolution  have  preached  infidelity,  pronounoed  prdscripitiont,  ai" 
>h«[ed'in  plunder.  He  said  that  one  of  the  Grand  Vicati  of  the  Biriiop 
of  Catnbray,  wns  one  of  the  tBost  infamous  and  proAigatc  among  tanoti 
•CTOIotiHiniscs,  lie  had  >cen  thit  apostate  priest  many  timet  in  tbe  tribimii 
of  the  Jacobin  Club  of  this  city,  with  a  rod  cap  on  hit  head',  blaspheiH 
ihis  Saviour,  and  commend  the  excesset  of  ihote  his  fellow.citizena,  whqr' 
peiKoatcd  and  murdered  priests,  who»  be  called  a  *et  of  impoBtors  tr 
JocAi.  H/i  boasted  of  the  manner  in  wfakb  he,  wbcn  in  the  coolesiioiialy 
isduced  innocence,  atid  inspired  lioentiousi^ss  and  liborlinkm.  He  onte 
tap  him  even  watk  at  the  head  of  a  set  of  jjcobin  banditti,  who  w^t  t6 
"the  town-half,  seized  and  murdered  four  clergymen,  who  were  detained 
there  for  want  «f  cards  of  oitiienship,  Whe»  the  people  see  such  a  villkfai  ' 

as  tins  roan,  whose  name  is  (iff  remember  right)  Debire,  kneeling  bdlbitt  i 

the  cro«s  of  God,  (whom)  be  has  so  puUicly  outraged,  and  officiating  «i 
•bose  altae^dnoedeBaoltrfKJand'pollutedby  bimand  his  asBociatesy  mmt 
it  not'Cxcite  bvtli  indignation  and  horror  F  Could  any  Sotctw^  «\m  ie. 
jired  tbe  progress  <)f  infidelit}*,  aod  t^e  ilMtrudiott  O^  Ouniiaiiity,  s^ 
^fieicntly,  '«rirMi  aMoe  (greater^  ptoaped  of  nMir>e3tt  ^^"^  ^  ^^"^  tnBA» 
Bated  the  most  wicked  of  men,  the  inteimediate  setC^\j.{A  Civjat.^  £;«»• 
jnon  sense  mutt  inform  even  tbe  most  ignoraiK,  tv.   "91^     W**-^tA,    **^!!Si. 
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much  more  by  its  services."— All  wc  s|iall  say  upoo  tbi^sobjeft  is,  thflt 
svch  priests  as  these  are  truly  worthy  of  their  master*^ Buonaparte,  who 
•exhibits,  -  in  his  own  person,  the   consummation  of  all  wickedness  and 
guilt.     It  was  naturally  to  be  expe^ed  that  where  so  much  profliggey  pre- 
.. Vailed  in  the  church,  the  people  would  not  be  very  virtuous.     According- 
ly, wre.  are  told;.'that  vi^De  the  armies  were  encamped  in  French  £lander^^ 
■  six  \ihomafid  end  iweiftj^f6ur  prostitutes  ivam  Vzxh^  in  four   months   only, 
'-  provided  witl\  tbe  passes  and  licenses  of  the  minister  of  police,'  had  «Mr- 
.med!.at  I^iUe.  .  The  following  account  of  a  private^'ball  in  that  city  may 
suffice  a$  a  specimen  of  revolutionary  morals,  under  the  reign  of  Napo. 
>]<Mne  the  First. 

*'  1  was  invited  last.hightto  a  ball  given  to  her  children  by  a  widow 

lady,  a  relation  of  my  corresponden^.     The  prefeft  ^id  seyeral  gejiexals 

were  of  the  party;  bat  if  sixteen  years  ago  I  had  seen  such  a  licentious 

manner  of  dancing,  and  heard  such  indecent  and  indelicate  language,  which 

-'here  seemed  natural,  I  should  have  supposed  myself  in  a  brothel,  and  not 

-in  a  decent  house  of  a  respe^lable  mother  of  a  family.     I  made  this  remark 

to  Dteudenn^  (the  prefect*}  who  said,  laughing,  *  as  you  are  going  to 

Piftrh, before  you  leave  France,  you  will  consider  this  bail. as  an  example 

Ojf'fSodesry)  and  of  modest  behaviour.     In  advancing  towards  the  interior, 

you  will  find  the  progress  of  vice  acd  corruption  gradually  augraelitingj* 

•Observing  a  young  woman  under  twenty,  who  addressed  herselfin  rather 

too  familiar  a  way  to  three  gentlemen  near  her,  I  asked  \yjl^ther  she  was 

.DOt  one  of  the  licentiates  of  the  minister , of  police  ?  *  I^p  such  thing,'  aiK. 

/Swcred-Jpy 'friend,  '  she  has  been  married  to  all  three  of  these  geatleme% 

and  is  divorced  from  them,  ani  neither  of  them  is  the  father  of  t*he  infant 

tKirtth  wtikh  she  is  playing.'—* But  how  could  such  a  chara^W  be  admitted 

.aoMmg  so  ixiany  intiocent  and  vIrtUous  women  and  girls., as  are  assembled^ 

.b«rei-^*  ^ere,  certainly,*  said  my  friend,  *  are  some  females  of  tl^at  dc- 

.s^ption  you  mlsntion,  but  I  can  shew  you,  in.  an  instant,  a  doaEeo  of 

*>4iybiced  women,  who  both  before  and  since  their  marriages  hav^  bastard 

r children,  and  who  have  been  or  are  still  kept  by  sonoebody  (some  persons) 

Hyho  does  (do)  not  wish  to  ex|:ose  himself  (themselves)  to  the  cha|)ce  of 

'matrifDOoy«     Do.you  jndg*»  France  as  it  is  from  what  it  formerly.  was#^ 

A  revolutioR  in  morals  and  manners  is  nothing  but  the  natural  tSk6i  of  a 

4  religiouSv  and  political  revolution.     You  must  see  and -judge  by  (for) 

-jQurself ;  my  explanations  at  present  wDuld  be  in&iifiictent  or  incompre- 

hoisihle.     If  you  return  to  Brabant  this  wa:y  you  will  understand  me 

4?etter.' 


Our  reacjei*s  will,  very  naturally*  infer  from  this  descriptioiit  that 
.  ji.worf«/ba]l-ruoni,  under  the  neijnr  of  Napoleone,' is  an  exad  coufir 
.terp^irt  of  a  brothel,  imder  Louis  X VL     Such  are  the  stupendous  ad* 
^vantages  of  religious,  political,  and  itioral  regeneration  /    :    . 

The  description  of  the  Frepch^c^mp  at  Boulogne,  which  exhibitCil 

Paris  in  miniature^  is  curious  ?  bvnt  ii  4s  :too  long  for  us  to  extrad* '  On 

his  f'oad  to  Paris,  our  Traveller  passed  through  Clermont  fjeauyoisfiif 

neiir  to  which  town  the  Diike  of  Fitz^James  had  formerly  a  maj;nifi^ 

.  wot  country  „seat»  •«  •       ' ' 

ff  A  hi^htr,(4t  a  triflii^  som  in  j^iiy  aft  ))cc«me  mai  tet  of  the  ^ha^eaiii 
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wliidt  he  demolished,'  atxl  for  the  maKriats  of  whtcK  be  obtained  fourl 
iMn  tiraea  the  purchase  money,  and  was  enabled  by  i(  to  bOy  b  pBrt  «tf 
the  park.  All  the  tiraber'atui  al!  the  wood  was  (were)  nmediatelX' cut 
down  and  sold,  whi.h  again  nrorc  than  doubled  hia  ca|iital.  He  then 
thought  M- prudent  or  dignified  to  chat>ge  his  nitiw  with  his  fixtuiifri 
Under  the  appeliation  of  Beaumanoir  he  came  to  this  capital  (Paris^i 
bought  an  hotel,  s|)ecu!ated  in  the  funds,  increased  bts  riches,  wa»  ad- 
vanced fo  the  rank  of  a  general,  without  uvcr  hiifing  seen  an  CDen^,  *nd 
u  now  a  commandor  of  Buonaparte's  Legion  of  Honour.  His  wife's  rouH) 
assemblies,  aiid  balls,  are  now  the  resort  and  rendszvouB  of  all  faahionaUe 
people  of  hoih  sexes.  And  what  has  the  great  n;iiion  gained  by  this  sale 
of  national  pri>[jfrtj-,  which  has  ruined  a' Duke,  and  enriched  a  barbci  f 
Not  the  anionnt  of  twelve  thousjnd  livtes,,  jool,  sterling!". 

Tile  author's  ex  1. 1  a  ma  [ions  on  revisiting  Purls,  after  a  lapseof  thir- 
teen years,  aic  perfc6lly  naioral. 

"  Thirteen  years  are  passed  away  litKe  I  the  last  time  inhabited  thi» 
guilty  ciiy,  this  focus  of  corruprion,  immorality,  and  crinK !  the  most  ~ 
patriotic  of  Kiiigs  th^'n' reigned ;  or  rather  rebels  used  his  name  to  tyuDi 
nize ;  but  what  atrt>cious  monsters  have  since  succeeded  him ! 

"  When  1  was  herein  1791,  the  revolutionary  fame  of  tbedes)}icablel4  . 
Fayette  was  eclipsed  by  the  increasing  populatity  of  a  vile  Peiion,  of  an 
infemous  Brissoi,  and  of  their  sanguinary  aofl  depraved  accot^plices. 
Now  a  man  rule&  unlimited,  whn  then,  was  an  obscure'  individuilj  and 
the  weight  of  his  iron  sceptre,  though  oppressive  and  crushing,  is  en. 
duied,  it  nocwith  content  and  satisfadion,  at  least  without  resistance.  Those 
whottren exclaimed, wiLhhy[«cri(tcal enthusiasm, liberty  1  equality!  fratei. 
nity  orde^th!  live  now  the  QMiet  andahjefl  slaves  of  an  Usurper,  who  own* 
DO.  luperioiT,  who  BoSt^rs  no  ctjr.d  ;  who  has  trampled  upon  the  righta  of 
man,  inraded  the  Sovereignty  of  Jiis  Prince,  and  annihilated  the  Sove- 
reignty of  the  peojJe;  who,  unrelentingly,  tyrannizes  over  the  French 
nation,  and  op^reswei  and  treats  all  other  states  like  France," 

And  it  is  for  lAis  thai  ancient  institutions  have  been  overturned ; 
that  iijU  proj>c(ty  has  been  destroyed;  tiiat  law  has  been  annihilated; 
[fiat  murder  has  been  consecrated  ;  and  tliat  so  many  millions  of  itionef 
baye  been  squandered,  and  so  many  millions  ot  lives  sacrificed  ! !  t — If 
ihe  evil  were  limited  to  France,  we  could  almost  wish  that  Napoleone 
Buonaparte  might  long  live  to  govern  the  French,. as  the  only  punish- 
ment adctjuate  lo  their  crimes'. 

fatalism,  wc  arc  told,  has  become  the  _^j/i/(i»ai/(r  religion  of  the 
Pari  Si  31)  s  And  of  the  armies;  and  as  lliese  [wo  classes  give  the  ten  to 
he  w^holc  Empire,  no  doubt  the  great  majority  of  the  French  are 
'atafists.  ■  It  is  certainly  the  most  ciiinfei  table  kind  of  persuasion  for  a 
XOgle  wHo  treat  the  toijimands  of  their  God  with  supveinc  contempt^ 
tnd  arc  determined  10  gratify  [heir  passions  without  restraini,  and,  ia 
ihoft,  to  live  a  they  please.- 


'  "  fiiit  this' spirit  of  fatality  alio  diminisIuiG  induct         4aU«i&iJ 
indcifit^  a  nM;left  of  eveiy  thing  that  doci  not  -.  *yi,,reaa")Lm 
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poioywetst*  It  ijQcrjeases  the  paissioiv  of  gambling  (of  whkh  |DverilBieiit;takc» 
adY^tage  to  a  shameful  degree )j  ana  augments  the  nQn?)er  of  wretchesi 
wjioy  »C(ec  be^iig  disappointed,  become  desperate,  and  destroy  pthers  or 
,  thtfrnselves.  In  a  few  words^  its  fatal  effe^s  are  felt  ad  infi9tkum^  already 
jioipog  aU  classes  of  society,  and  must  b^  still  mere  felt  in  generations  to 
ffM^»  Many  true  patriots  and[  devout  Christians  hoped  that  the  presence 
<qf  (l^e  R<>iQan  Pontiff  .would  put  a  stop  to  its  progress,  and  iinpede  its  ra^ 
Vages  %  out  from  what  1  have  heard  of  the  public  opipion,  Pios  VJI.  by 
\^  aubmifsion  to  Bupnaparte,  and  by  snaring  )iimselfro  be  an  instrument 
jpf  bis  am^i^ion^  if  npt,  .as  many  say  here^  an  accomplice  of  his  guilt,  has 
aorje  scandalised  faith«  ^han  converted  infidelity. '^ 

^*We  always  maintained  that  this  wretched  Pontiff  had  ilone  more 
to  degrade  and  to  discredit  the  religion  which  ha  profeifses,  than  all 
.  his  prc<Jccessors  had  done  for  some  centuries.  To  become  the  minion 
of  an  assassin,  blasphexnousjy  to  hajl  as  hfs  hdovfd  Son  in  jCfSus  Christ 
jimoiEMter  of  iniquity,  a  man  drenched  in  human  Uogd,  a  wretch 
ittahied  with  every  crixne,  who  had  publicly  renounced  his  Redeemer; 
ifid  osost  impiously  prqclaiiped  his  tfiumpb  over  the  Cross,  is  such  ^ 
degradation  of  cliara(Sler,  such  a  displny  of  baseless  and  infamy,  as  no 
Vords  are  sujCciently  strong  to  charadlerijr.e.  And  yet  tins  is  the  Pon- 
tiff whom  the  infatuated  Romanists  of  Ireland  arc  taught  to  venerate, 
to  idot}2&e,  and  almost  to  deify; — they  regard  him  zs  infa/Iikle^  i^i 
are,  we  have  reason  to  fear,  but  too  well  prepared  to  pay  TmpHcit 
]bbediei1ce  to  his  cominands,  be  they  what  they  may  ;  and  what  they  ^ 
Will  be,  under  the  diiSlatjoh  of  Buonaparte,  it  requires  no  gift  of  pre- 
science to  divine.  Let  our  ruleb  look  to  this,  and  then,  if  they  ibrc, 
or,  father,  if  their  consciences  will  let  themt  issue  their  maiM^tesio 
their  dependents,  not  to  defend  the.  established  religion  of  .the  real9)| 
^y  esfposing  tlie  dangerous  tenets  of  t)>e  Romish  Church.,  Heavep 
'j6>rbid,  we  should  be  jC^ver  reduced  to  the  cruel  necessity  of  enforcing, 
a  second  refprmationj  or  a  second  revoiuthn;  if  experience  have  not 
taught  us  wisdom,  we  ought  to  perish  for  our  folly.  We  descry 
treat,  very  great  danger,  in  the  present  times,  ana  it  behoves  all 
fcyal  subjedls  and  faithful  Protestants,  not  only  to  be  vigilaht,  l>ut  ta 
speak  plain  truth  ;  careless  whom  it  may  ofFeild.  The  principles 
ivhich  placed  the  House  of  Brunswick  on  the  throne  are  tho$e  which 
We  profess,  and  around  which  every  true  frie^nd  of  his  couptry  must 
rally,  at  this  momentous  crisis,  prepared  not  only  to  defend  ihem  with 
iSirmness  and  resolution,  but  to  proclaim  to  the  world  his  determinar* 
lion  so  to  do. 

Our  Traveller  declares  that  he  had  a  long  conversation  with  Pprtaiis^ 
who  is  the  minister  of  the  Christian  worship,  a  new  pfiice  created  for 
ii)m  by  the  infidel  tyrant  his  master,  on  the  subjeft  of  this  universal 

f*  i*evalence  of  fatalism,  and  on  the  subjeft  of  the  Pope's  journey  to 
*aris;  Portalis  told  him  that  he  had  foreseen  the  danger  of  it,  an4 
jbad  dissuaded  Buonaparte  from  insiHng  on  it ;  bcKt  that  Talt^^randl 
^hQ  wishpd  to  degrade  die  religioii  which  ht  fa£tes.  ptesi^  it  so 

'  '  ftronglyj 
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ifrongl^i'tlitt.ajl  li/t  argu[ncnt&  fail^.  The  following  extract  Frocn  a 
.  leirer^rkteo  by  rhi&  Porialis^  !o  a  confideniial  a<tvi»«r  cf  J-OW 
XV]  11.  and  dated  Paris,  Augusta,    1797,  is  c^Jrio^ls.  ,1 

■"  The  pijilic  spirit  is  now  all  over  France',  such  as  I  wish  Tr.  The 
return  of  the  Bourhons,  and  the  rcituraiion  to  his  Throne  of  the  august 
Chiel  of  that  iliosirioub  House,  10  ii-hich  Fiance  is  indebted  for  all  her 
gmndeur  and  posterity  for  igts,  is  the  common  talk,  wi'-h,  and  order  of 
tile  d^'y  bert,  as  well  as  iiv  the  dejiurtmems.  Some  few  culpable  and  ob. 
•acute  Jacobins  speak,  intlc.-d,  stilt  i)f  liljeriyard  eq-.iaiitj-,  b'jt  their  no)« 
Would  be  totally  insignificant,  and  not  hcanl,  hud  they  not  selcAed  fac 
their  chief  and  pn.iecior,  the  foriunate  geucrui  of  the  army  of  Italf 
(Buonaparte) ;.  but  measures  h^ve  been  taken  by  the  leading  friends  of 
Monarchy,  tu  remoix  this  forcigr.er  botli  from  his  comioand  and  from 
France.  Presem  my  most  humble  and  Jdtifol  hotnage  to  my  bdovxil' 
.King,  and  assure  His  Majesty  of  my  U'variuliU  dcvoiifiii  aod  M'^J  ^^  *BK 
last  breach." 

,  This  invariable  devotion  and  fidelity  have  been  finclv  illustrated  by 
the  allegiance  whitii  Mr.  Pivialis  has  sworp  to  the  Usurper  of  Aiix. 
Monarch's  Throne,  and  ihe  murderer  of  bis  family.  The  son  of. 
Portalis  was  Secreiary  of  Legation  in  this  Country,  during  the  Ad- 
dingtoniaii  truce,  ami  is  now  Minister  at  Ratisbon.  All  ahccdoic  js 
here  tokl  of  one  of  Buonaparie's  senators,  Lanjiiinais,  which,  if  iru^, 
reflouiiils  very  much  to  his  cfedit,  as  it  proves  him,  to  he  a  consistent 
charafler,  and  a  republican  in  principle,  which  Can  be  said  of  very 
.few-  indeed  of  the  pretended  fatriuts  ot  France. 

"  When  be,  in  1799,  accepted  from  Buonaparte  his  present  place  of  a 
'senator,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  promised  the  continuance,  and  orzani^^. 
tion,  of  a  Republic,  having  for  basis,  liberty,  equality,  and  populjirjie- 
presentations;  but  in  iiai,  ■when it,'was^Bfsliiiii.  (there  was  a  question]  ^bctqt 
a  Consulate  for  life,  dnd  he  obtained  an  audience  of  Buoiwpatte^'io  (li^- 
Kuade  him  from  «uch  an  a^,  and  te  cau^e  Ii!m  10  rcmcniber  his  fartp^i 
professions ;  he  was  .inswcred,  '  that  the  mass  of  the  people  indited  tfl, 
and  debited,  monarchical  forms  jind  institutions.' — '  Then  be  jjist,'  re- 
plied Lanjuinais,  '  rei'ail  Louis  XVIII. ;  and.  If  a  thronf  is  ag^ijt'to  ^. 
graijp  Fraflce,  it  belongs  to  him  and  nobody  else.'  " 

Xh'*  certainty  was  ihe  language  of  un  honest  tpan,  and  (hfrefne 
"  Buoijapane  ji^  never  since  attdiesseJ  to  hi  in  a  word."  ^  very  dff- 
ferent  cl.iara£tf  r  is  preiriwd  in  the  person  of  Mf-  Foudie^  an.nfiQS^^  . 
Monk,  ^(1  ^yona^ai'ie's  basQin  frl^iul,  and  Minister  pf  P-Qlipg,-— 
SofflB  yeara  Bgfi,  when  on  hjp  vvay  to  Lyons,  jhi*  devil  in  hutaOP 
Aa^t  stopped  at  Setu,  vnbere  he  gave  a  feast  to  \\h  liroiher  Jsfiobi?^  in 
the  town.  At  (his  feast  he  cut  into  pieces  the  keafti  of  the  DaUfdiin 
and  jDifujdiiDess  of  trance,  the  illustrious  parci^ts  of  Louis  XVL, 
.^ich  liad  been  preserved  in  the  Cathedral,  and  which  hehSiAokMt 
from  thence  and  ordered  la  he  roasted  forthe  otcj-dOO'  !i»A4»w\Wb»1 
TO  his  caBniba)  eucsis,    in  swallpwing  ijis  poprtw.      t.\w  ijvV^i«at«-  »- 


MOO  QKIUlMJib    Wi^l^ii;i9M* 


cbitned,  **  Oh !  could  I  bur  at  the  same  tiooe  devour  aii  EfRperora, 
Kings,  and  Pritices,  I  should  iB»ke  a  repast  to  be  envied  •even  by  the 
Gods  !"  : 

At  Clialons  our  Traveller  met  \^'i|fl^a  Bnnkery  who  had  been  ;i'As- 
rious  patriot  at  the  ^ginning  ot'  the  French  ^volution,  but  \vhoi^i 
ruin  ^nd  imprisonn^ent  had  restored  to  his  senses.  Adverting  to  his 
former  tnania,  he  observed,  "  When  1  now  hear  any  one  speak  of 
libeiry,  i  always  put  my  hands  in  tny  popkets ;  >vhisn  of  equplity,  | 
tremble  as  in  the  presence  of  an  asspssin  ;  and  u hen  of  fptefiiity,  rufi 
away  as  fast  as  I  can,  for  fe^r  of  being  stabbed  and  pillaged.^*  This 
must  l)eaik>i;yed  to  h^  vel'y  rntipnal  conduit. 

MVe  had  marked  several  pas^ngcs  in  i\\t  fourth  volume  of  these 
Travels  for  notice  and  comment,  nut  we  have  already  extended  our 
observation^  so  far^  that  tvc  must  bqng  this  article  to  a  close.  Passing 
fhea,  over  various  anecdotes  of  low-born  upstans,  and  profligate  tAievfs* 
branded  by  the  executioner,  who|n  Buonaparte  has  raised  to  places  of 
frust  and  power  ^  and  ^mopg  others,  of  the  Usurper's  beloved  uncle, 
the  pardinal  Feschy  who,  we  are  fpld,  formerly  kept,  |iist  a  tavern, 
and  afterw9rds  (ji^rent^  brothels,  we  shall  come  to  t)ie  result  of  the 
Travbller*s  geperal  observations  on  the  state  of  rpligipp  and  politics  ip 
prance,  or  rather  on  the  feelings  of  the  people  on  those  important 
subjefls.  Speaking  of  Lyons,  a  city,  the  ]^pulatton  of  which  h^is 
|)epn  |:educea,  by  revolutionary  horrors,  from  pfte  AunJfgfi  anJ  ^evettty^ 
fye  thousand  scuis^  to  ^e  huifiJrtfi  ff/id  twenty  thousan4y  he  remarks :  \ 

''  As  to  religion  in  this  city,,  it  is,  ^s  e*very  njokfrf  else  fv  Fnncii  tKe 
people  want  a  bupreine  Being,  a  Qpd  to  whom  thiey  cap  coniid^  tbeir  iot*, 
)rows  alid  griefs,  and  to  whom  they  can  address  their  prayers  for  relief, 
^hd  from  whom  they  can  hope  for  sirccours.  But  their  worsl^ip  is  i^erely 
,  external  mummefy  ;  their  Christianity  under  Buonaparte  is  thp  same  as 
their  atheism  under  Robespiefrc,  and  their  infidelity  under  the  Direiftory ; 
it  is  the,  mere  fashion  of  the  day.  Were  the  fortune  of  Buoriaparte  to 
'continue  some  years  longer,  he  might  with  the  same  eat>e  drive  French^ 
isiei)  into  mosques,  as  he  now  drums  them  into  c)iurches ;  and  they  woul4 
'icherei  Vi^b  tpe  same  sincerity,  prostrate  themselves  before  M^hom^^^  ^ 

they  at  present  kneel  before  the  cruci^x. 

•        ♦         f        '♦'        ♦'■«■,♦  ^"     #         •     ■    •       ^  ^ 

"  The  clergy  in  this  part  of  France  (the  South),  as  ^ell  as  Ip  the 
fiOf  therp  deparltnients,  are  divided  by  an  unfortunate  schism ;  the  churches 
of  the  constitutional  priests  are  deserted,  while  every  Sunday,  pr  holiday^ 
^  non-juring  priests  are  forced  by  the  faithful  to  celebrate  often  in  opeR 
fields  the  mysteries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religiom  Their  audience  is 
idways  very  numerous,  an^  thppgh  they  have  no  salaries,  they  are  abetter 
'  9ti£ported  than  their  opponents.  A^^  of  cruelty  and  of  violence  have  beeq 
exercised  to  cause  this  religious  scandal  to  cease,  and  to  produce  a  desir^ 
able  union  in  the  church,  but  all  in  vain  \  and  the  people  have  preferred 
fiDI  to^o  to  church  at  all,  rather  than  to  attend  the  mass  of  (said  by^ 
l^riests  whom  they  ooi»idered  as  perjured  apostates.  ' 

^<  At  Ck^t  the  ^s  d'arpies  seized  last  ye^r,  t^y  the  order  of  goverq« 

Ip^ot^  §  non- juriiig  priest^  wjuTe  o%iafing  in  a  fieldj  but  the  ^opfe  re- 

'       '^  jeased| 
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tawdMn*  md  Wkd  Ane  of  the  gem  d'anbcs.  'He/ wit 
taken  up  again  eecretly,  and  ctrdeicd  to  be  transported.  On  tt 
Sunday  the  constitutional  priest  wat  assailed  and  dispatched 
illtar,  and  for  a  HXtatl)  the  opposite  seAAies  almost  every  da; 
confusion  aixl  ilaira,  aod  nunben  of  persons  peribhadi  ui^l  < 
thought  it  prudent  to  peroit  the  noiujaring  dergymuo  to  re 
officiate  undiituibed. 

"  In  many  parishes  in  the  south  of  France,  the  P<ife  hat  i 
tfig^ iMilh  a  yarchitt  erf  on  hi!  hfaiii  and  every  where  hia 
been  torn  to  pieces.  He  is  ccoKidered  to.be  as  much  tuider  t) 
thede.Til,  as  under  thai  of  Buonaparte,  and  a  caricature  is  hai 
aijiong  the  country  [leople,  represen[i|ig  him  U»Ktm7.it^  beti 
leooe  and  Belzebub.  Under  iheii, figures  are  wriiien  these 
And  iheii  thrte  inakf  but  ant  feri;!i."  {This  all  usien  to  the  Tii 
pious),  -  "  In  another  caricature  an  angel  laseen  seizing  his  ti; 
oead,  the  ipstunt  he  is  placing  an  imperial  dtadcm  on  the  bead 
inite. 

"  From  vhat  I  haye  heard  and  seen,  during  my  present  joi 
more  than  ever  coiwirced  that  the  '  En-atmi  t'liifaint,'  of  Vi 
never  ceased  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  among  his  teAaries 
Qiristianity  in  France  approatlics  every  day  nearer  to  its  e> 
Baonaparte  and  Talieyr«nd  are  too  politic  to  knock  on  tlw  hea 
a  religion  of  eighteen  centuries,  But  the  degradation  of  Chrii 
(be  person  of  iu  ostensible  chief,  baa  produced  the  same  revoli 
ligious  seniimrnts,  as. the  humiliation  and  murder  of  the  head  i 
dom  of  France,  had  ah^ady  done  in  political  ones ;  and  most 
are  therefore  religious,  as  well  as  political,  free  thinkers.  But, 
nminlbrmcd,  Talleyrand  said,  even  whf'n  the  Pope  still  fraier 
Buonaparte  in  the  Thoilieries,  '  Christianity  in  France  will  d 
the  tomb,  without  civing'eithcr  alarm,  or  making  any  noise,  I 
present  generation  of  the  French  clergy  will  leave  no  posterity  b« 
rkeir  faith  is  buried  with  them,  and  no  r^stirrecfion  of  eiihe 
itfiehended  by  the  friends  of  philosophy.'  Indeed  when  one 
that  aU  ilxJ-preseni  French  priests  must  be  now  either  ol^,  or 
niddle  age,  as  since  1790  hardly  any  young  Frenchipen  havee 
prders,  It  is  not  improbable  that  within  tweotj'  oj-  thirty  year 
lent  aharsof  Christ  here  will  be  deserted  for  want  of  servants  to 

TfaeEC  {i£i%  Mxi  refiet^ions  wc  coruign  to  the  judgmt 
reaticrs,  observing  however,  that  the  last  fa£t  meDiioned 
ttriking  one,  aiid  gnc  wlf  ich  never  uccurrcd  to  us.  '  What 
ipe£tacie  nil!  ir  be,  to  we  an  immense  empii^  wiihoui  a  ti 
rdif  ioti.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  goodoess  of  Provi 
ntcrpose,  and,  by  cutting  off  the  infidel  barbarJaiis  who  thv 
eradicate  all  religious  principle  from  the  miitds  of  tV>e  vn^ 
ire,  for  a  time,  subje^l  to  their  donainion,  prevent  «>)cb  ^  ^ 
p^e.to  the  Christian  world. 

The  political  feelings  of  the  French,  a^'ihcy  ^  ^ ei 

mr  TniTeUer,  ma^  be  colleAcd  from  th«  follpTpj^nC  u) 


,  ^  TKe'fBUie'anrit  it.  still  nore  exoeOent  for  the  restomim  of' order 
,i»  Ae  «0uthesny  than  in  cber  northern  pa^t  ci  France.  The  death  of 
Jhi009)>arte»  and  the  adroitness  and  popularit)^  of  some  loyal  chief,  are 
.fori y  lequisite  to  make  France  huppy,  and  oxher  States  secure.  X  wiU 
itfy  the  most  zealoos  friend  of  the  present  GoTernmeptj,  suid  of  its  Chie^ 
jft>  insit  a  vUlskgCf  town  or  ci.ty,  an  inn,  a  hoteI>  a  cofTecbousey  a  resuiuia- 
$ntr^  a  public  walk^  .or  a  theatre,  without  hearing  murrourings  com^ 
]ria)Sits,  and  oft/?n  curses  against Ithem  both;,  with  expressions  of  regret 
«ii  ihe  <  recoUedion  of  former  times,  and  of  wisihes  that  these  may  soon 
jrturn*  Volney  has  justly  said,  ^\hat  the  French  were  a  talkative^  and  a 
^siiptng  people  }'  notwithstanding  Buonaparte's  spies^  gaols  «\iid  execB- 
tkmtnf  xhty  speak,  and  will  speak  when  in  crowds  or  in  parties,,  where 
they  hope  to  ineet  with  fellow  feelings  both  of  his  atrocities^  iicd  of 
theif  eitccrations  of  them  ;  Wt  they  will  do  nothing  but  speak,  and  wiU 
jsot  sacrifice  an  hour  of  pleasurej  or  a  Louis  d'or  of  their  property,  in  an 
ftCteflopt  to  be.  released  from  their  sufferings^  or  relieved  of  (from J  their 
turdens.  They  seem  all  to  expe6l,  that  some  supernatural  power  will^ 
without  their  interference,  put  an  end  to  their  afflidions.  Such  a  people 
garms  aa  if  created  to  be  , the  most  submissive  of  slaves,,  bus  will  nerer 
Juiow  h<^w  to  enjby  the  blessings  of  freedom. '^^ 

_  We  believe  this  to  be  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  state  of  the  pub^ 
lie  mind  in  France ;  but,  the  Revolution  has  lasted  so  longj^  that  2^  nf  w 
ffXjiVf^Smi  has  sprung  up,  and  vvbat  principles  and  \^hat  fe^ liugs  tpay 
Mve  been. instilled  into  their  minds,  it  is  not  very  diiScuh  to  conjec- 
i||^e.^-*^Hcrc  we  had, intended  to  cbse  our  review  of  ihe^e  voUitnes, 
Im  sixict  we  took  tip  the  pen,  t|>e  account  (>(  t!ie  niurdei  of  a  Ger- 
aM»  bookselidr,  tried  and  shot  by  a  band  of  French  ruffians,  catling 
themietv^s  a  Miiiiaryi  CommlssiMy  fitting'  in  a  foreign  country,  bin 
^aAing  under  the  orders  of  their  murderous  tyrant,  iinonaparte,  Jibs 
-I'eac^hed  us.  On  this  transadion,  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the 
^jvilrTed  worlds  we  ^hall  take  another  opponunity  of  stating  our 'sen- 
timents ;  hot  as  it  tends  rocon6im  our  Traveller's  statemem  i:esj>c£iing 
^tbe  tyranny  exercised  over  the  press  by  ihe  advocates  lor  Uheny  and 
44malhj  in  France,  and  as,  coupled  vrith  tliat  statement,  it  proves  to 
'(demonstration  the  formation  of  a  rcguUr  aiid  conipreheiis;ve^jTij(^/n 
Jbr  enslaving  the  public  mind  ihrowgnout  Ei^ropp,.  ya^  ,&li5ill  by  it  hf> 
ibre  our  readers.  . 

"  As  to  books  or  pamphlets,  tjie  booksellers^  all  over  Fra»^  are,. 
tipQn  the  least  suspicion,  exposed  to  dotniciiiary  visits,  and  arbitraify  iro. 
I^Hsonmentr.  A  respe^abk  bookseller  here  (at  Matseilles)  of  |)ieiiiMDe 
W  Ginird^  the  father  of  si^t  children,  was  ariested  last  year  by  Ibor  gfims 
4'ftriMs,  carried  to  Paris,  and  \\\^x.•  up  in  the  Temple,  where  he  \%i^ 
j»  |i«ai#  died  iuddtnfy*  Hk  crime  w^s,  ,^ta  pyjqq^iUer  had  been  d*$flQ^v|iied 
jo  his  iliepy  ridiculing  Buonap«ri»  and  ids  eaipqi^ti^n  tp  M%y^i\  It 
JM  bfiw  prfiiifd  91  l«ig  %P  a4'«79ft>  «Ad  Gv^  M  ^9X$fk%x.%xi,^%^\» 
had  a  copy  of  it  left.  

*<  Ap  hr^mm  *hlp  ffW  Ikhd^  fi(aH^%  W^l  V^t  i^qu^^Mr^ti*^^  last 
year,  for  seven  months^  an4  W4?  m%  rglwei  a^id  r^*«>re4  %xx  \^  pwp^ 
befoie  they  (he)  had  paid  a  fine  of  sixty  thousand  livres^  S500U  because 

on 


on  board  of,  it  were  discovered  some  English  books,  in  wliich  tlie  Boonsu 
parte  Lmily  was  not' treated  with  ^afficieifH  resfe^^  nod  their  low  origiii 
exposed.  A::  .\ustrian  vessel  from  Triest  was  also  laid  under. embargoi 
some  £w  wetks  ago,  and  not  permitted  to  sinil  again  before  tie  jnasflir 
had  paid  oiie  thousand  Louis  d'ors,  for  having  on  board  aGernum  transla« 
tion  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  History  of  {he  Campaign  in  £g);jpt.  Bat« 
relation  of  ^all  ^fts  of  persecution  and  oppression  for  a  pretended  violatiM 
of  the  laws  concerning  the  liberty  of  the  press,  would  fill  volutBC^.  Cortaia*' 
it  is,  that  though  Buonaparre  may  sign  treaties  with  cabinets^  he  will , 
never,  as  long  as  he  lives,  be  in  (at)  peace  with  printing-offices*  £fe 
and  his  principal  adherents  have  too  nwny  crimes  to  conceal,  and -too  few 
good  and  generous  anions  to  report,  not  to  dread  incessantly  a  publicity 
which  may  exhibit  them  in  their  true  colours.  / 

"  I  have  heard  from  one  of  Buonaparte's  public  funAionari^,  that  batf 
pf  the  state  criminals  dispatched  in  the  Temple,  or  transported  to  Cayeone# 
are  authors;  booksellers,  and  printevf ;  aiid  that  as  many  df  them  aie 
GermavSf  Italians,  and  Swiss,  as  Frenchmen.  The  Emperor  of  the  French 
has  pardoned  conspirators,  forgers,  assassins,  and  even  parricides ;  but  he 
never  yet  forgave  an  accused  author,  a  suspected  bookseller,  or  a.  culpa* 
bk  printer.*' 

It^ust  be  admitted  thtit  the  Tyrant  pays  due  homage  to  thfi  prcii^  1 

for  he  admitsit^  power  while  he  stifles  its  voice,  and  destroys  iti  freo- 

dom.    The  sy$tem  of  destru6lion,  however,  potent  as  are  the  maaiiB 

which  he  employs  for  giving  it  eiFe(5l,  is  too  diaboiicaU  we  trmt,  to 

iucpeed  in  th^  nineieentli  century,  at  least  beyond  the  limits  of  sab^ 

jugated  France.     Nothing  jpess  than  the<stablishmeiU  of  acompkle 

.power  of  Ji/!a$i9n  over  fpreign  Cabinets,  can  extend  its  iieloterioiis 

eie£ts  to  other  couiuries ;  uiiless^  indeed,  aome  miserable  state  quaeka^ 

trenv^ipg  at  ;be  frowa.of  the  Usurper,  shoald  call  in  the  aid  cn.legat 

^tmpirics  to,  adipinister  poison,  in  the  shape  of  medicine, .  to.  the  loyal 

sul^e^  of  ^beir  respective  sovereigns,,  and  so  commit  an  a61  of  po&* 

litical  aW  moral  sakide,  from  the  same  motive  from  which  all  nSks 

.4f  suicide  prope^d— FEAR*     In  such  case,    Which  we  hoipo  is  not 

liJceiy  tp^iccur  j(for  God  foi'hid  that  the /etiings  of  Buonaparte  ^ouid 

#yef  t)e'mado  the  criterion  of  a  libel  in  any  Ciiristian  State),  nothinr  r 

lun^hc  uK}St  a^iVe  vigiiancey  aod  the  noost  defermioed  vigour  00  die 

^t,iQf  dbie  people,  could  jescue  the  country  from  slavery  and^ 

...  Bf  QUr  copious  CKjtraSs  from  tho  work  before  ue,  ,our  readers  will 
liK^q^bliEd  ta  fonb  an  adequate  notmu  c^  the  entortpinnoenc  Mrhich 
^ejWvG  IQ  eiGpe<^  /ipooi  a  piermal  of  it«  The  style  of  il,  asmmt 
^fe  btep  $eef),  !«  {Qcorre<3  $  H  rs  eyideiuly  the  predu&ien  of  a  £>*  ' 
iiiffi^r.%  >a«d  tbo  language  is  ofteo  dis^tum  by  loreign  idtoois ;  but 
llili.ihfse  ^ocur  Ari#.  troquently  than  might  noturally  be  expcfted  under 
^b  ciinaiimscafites ;  and  fvam  the  natum  of  the  nvQtkf  the  mammw  4fi  * 
k  J»o{  iiiu«)i  teif  iiiaportao«8  tliao  the  mattir. 
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THE  PICTONl AN  PROSECUTION.' 

f;  Ccloml  Futlaridifs  Statement^  Letter Sf  and  Documents  res  feeing  thg 

Affaitsif  Trinidad. 

«.  Colonel  Fi^on^s  Letter  to.  Lord  Hobart. 

3.  Colonel  Futhrton^s  Refutation  of  Colonel  Pi^on^s  Letter^ 

4»  Evidence  taken  at  Port  of  Spain  in  the  Case  of  Louisa  Calderon^ 

5.  Extralfs  from  the  Minutes  tf  the  Council  of  Trinidad, 

ti  Lieutenant  Colonel  Draper's  yfddress  to  the  British  Public^ 

( CoHlinued from  Vol.   XXI F,  page  "Jl^J 

BY  a  circuttistancc  before  itatcd  to  oar  rcarlefs,  we  have  been 
compeHed,  equally  agninst  our  iiicHnacion'  ami  ihtentioiiy  to  post|>oi>e 
*oCir  farther  account  of  the  various  pubTicntlons  before  us,  rcspedliog 
the  very  extraordinary    prbsccutian  of  Colonel  Piflon,  and  the  still 
SDore  extraordinary  fa<5)s  uhich  preceded,  accqiiipanied,  and  followed 
that  prbsecutioD.     It  may  be  necessary,  for  ^he  infcfrmatton   of  bur 
readers,  to  apprize  them,  that  in  the  interval  which  has  elapsed,  since 
our  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  case,  farther  prosecutions  have 
bceu  histituted.     No  less  than  thrce^  we  understand,  have  been  di- 
leSed  against  Lievtenant-Colonel  Draper,  viz.    i.    An  a£lfon  by 
.Mi*  FttUanon  :  and  here  we  cannot  but  coninieml  that  gentleinaR*8 
fairnoKf  because,  by  this  mode  of  proceedin;^^,  he  has  a  (forded  the  def- 
fcadanc  an. opportunity  of  putting  in  a  plea  of  justifeatronj  and  conse- 
i^mly  oi  proving  the  truth  of  his  averments,  when  they  are  susceptible 
o(  proof«^-an  opportunity,  of  "Which,  we  believe,  the  said  defendant 
Jias  most  eagerly  availed  himself.     2. .  A  prosecution,  of  wKat  nature 
wc  know  not,  by  Mr*  Montes,  a  Spaniard,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Fullar- 
.toe's.     3*  A  •criminal  information  by   Mr.  Sullivan.     In  respe<£l  of 
this,  last^  tbou^  we  feel  great  cdncern  at  the  sele£iion  of  a  tpode  of 
proceeding  which  precludes  die  possibility  of  any  investigation  of  the- 
teal  merits,  of  the  casie,  we  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  but  be  grati- 
fied at  the  confidence  with  which  the  prosecutor  has  been  able  to  state 
bis  own  innocence  upon  oarh.     For,  before  leave  would  have  been 
given  to  file^uchan  information,  an  affidavit  to  that  efle(!l  nYusl  have 
been  made.    In  this  case,  then,  no  evidence  can  be  adduced  on  thb 
part  of  the  deiendant — the  affidavit  of  Dr.  Lynl^h,  which  contains 
the  matter  alleged  to  be  libellous,  cannot  be  received  (as  it  might 
have  b^en,  in  answer  to  an  aifion)^  in.  his  justification^';*  a  treroKSfc 
must  be  obtained  against  him,  and  the  public  will  be  left  to  decide,  ?A 
their  own  mintb-^ioT  siknte^  ^oad hoe^  is  thus  authoritatively  imposed 
upo^  tbem-'^between  tlie  affidavit  of  Mr.  SulKvan,  on  the  one  haiid, 
an4  that  of  Dr.  Lynch  on  the  other.     We  shall  no^  here  express 'out 
opinion  of  these  prosecutions.     We,  perhaps,  may  be  thought  soine* 
what  selfish,  or  interested,  in  giving  a  decided  preference  to  appeals 
to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  prtss  (particularly  where 
^ejraurse  had  already  been  had  to  that  channel  of  communicationjt 

'  eypr 
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Jtx  die  leu  cntain,  and-more  cxpenuve.  mode  of  establishing  trutli 
I'B  court  of  Jaw.     fie  thai  as  it  mav,  wc  have  a  very  dccidetl  ajimioa  | 

Jontb'c  question,  which,  on  all^rci^  occasions,  we.  shall  be  s 
aiTy  to  declare  as  to  defend.  We  now  proceed  to  the  regular  dit* 
large  of  our  critical  tjnty. 

Ill  KJs  preliminary  ohscrcattons,  Mr.  FuUarton  tAscr?es,  thatoo- 
ing  but  "  indtcalions  of  coinciding  sen  ti  men  is,"  on  tlie  :part  cf 
ommcxlore  Hood,  the  third  Commissioner,  coutd  have  encouraged 
m  to  undertake  "  a  task  se  delicate  and  se  arduous."  Now,  if  the 
uaiiun  were  at  this  period  one  of  such  delicacy,  and  attended  with 
many  difliculties^  what  must  it  have  been  when  Colonel  Pi£)on 
as  first  appointed  to  it,  long  before  any  insirnftiom  had  been  sem 
)m  his  M.-iJesty  ?  Bix  Mr.  Fullartoii  would  fain  persuade  ut,  that 
is  delicacy,  and  these  difficuhies,  arose  bam  the  appoinimeiu''of 
cdooel  Pi£)on  as  second  Commissioner,  his  displeasure  at  which  lie- 
tet  no  pains  to  conceal,  as  is  mantkst  from  the  language  'in  wbich 
adverts  to  ir.  "  Governor  PjiSoo  having  heeu  appointed  to  remmm 
i:ond  Commissioner,"  (how  a  man  can  be  said  to  remain  in  a  siwa- 
in. which  he'  has  i>cvcr  before  held.  It  not  very  obvbus),  ••  with 
irestrained  power  as  Military  Commandant,  and  possessing  aU  ihe 
lluencQ  arid  mtaifs  of  couatereflion,  arising  from  six  years  o^absoluie 
d  uadivided  authority,  duriug  x\h(ch  period  he  had  nomiaated  at 
eirsa'tuations  almost  all  the  official  ^seriians  iu  the  Island."  Here  k 
ay  he  naturally  asked,  if  Mr.  Fullaitoa  intended  only  to  follow  hii  ' 

ajesty's  instru^ions,  what  reason  had  he  to  fear  an^  aeam  i^  mi»* 
viiion  which  Colonel  Pi£ton  might  possess }  or. rather,  what  meaoi' 
cotinteradlion  could  Colonel  Piaonpo«ess  ?  Whatever  theappio 
flsions  were  on  ilie  one  hand,  or  the  meant  of  cuuntcra]6iion  on  cbe 
Kr,  it  is  perfefU^  clear  th&t  a  reEolaiion  was  early  formed  t6  re- 
ave them,  and  on  this  sttpposition  all  Mn  FuUanun's  tubse^ieaC 
Qceedings  may  be  ni.turally  accounted  for. 

Mr.  Fulbiton  tells  us,  page  6,  that  two  da^aftfier  his  arrival  km 
;  Islaifd,  Mr.  GloBler  (his  Majesty's  Attorney  GeMej^l  of  Trinidad), 
d  Mr.    Wbodycar  ,'Sei.rejary  to  tl)e  Commissioners),  urged  hioi 
to  coKcur  in  a  pro^-hmaiion,  declaring  that  all  lawi,  usages,  a»i 
iploymentsi  should  coniiiiue-  in  full  torce."     He  addi,   that  "  at 
e  ohjedl  Slated  was  to  quiet,  the  minds  of  the  inliabii9ncs,  by  remov* 
g  any  appreliensioos  pf  innovations  and  suptrsasimt,"  he  contented 
the  measure ;  the  proclamation  was  accordingly  prepared,  and  or-  ' 
ted  to  be  printed.     After  all  cl^is-  was-  done,  and  the  prochtnaiioo 
»  in  the  hands  t>f  the  printci',  it  occurted  to  this  strupidnuly  dtUcatt 
cntleman,  that  it  was  improper  to  take  such  a  step  without  the  pre- 
>us  approbation  of   Commodore  Hood,  the.  third  Conta\&«koncrt 
lip  was  then  at  Barhadoes ;  and,  accordingly,  he  ^<sx  oiAtn  to  iVa 
inter  not  to  issue  the  proclamation.     Now  those  wVip  ^''^  %)■''*  ^*-^' 
jjlarton  credit  for  having  been  ai^uated  .by  im^^    ^  o^  itUtst^JT-  "^ 
is  occasion,  must  consider  the  v»iiole  of  his  coh^')^,    c^etv  ia  V*^^*.' 
ijc4bj'lum»eIf,;iojlw.ji*blicatwai-Ware  ij,   H»lt^  -  «rj  ^|[^*2si: 
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|x>iiif  of  view  frohi  that  in  wkich'we,  ftotn  anraMBntiHe.  perusft-of 

<lhem,  are  led  to  consider  ir^    .  iniehiil  really  bceo  so  dskcaii^  it  mosc 

liave  inst«intly't)C(rurredto  him»  that  the  proclamation  iwas  the  jbinc  aS 

of  himself  and' the  sccoiid  Commissioner ;   andthm  it  iKiving  been 

dcterminecl  ro  issue  it,  a'hd  rnat  det^rminattoti  of  bourse  luT'iagibeea 

commtinicared  to  the  sccoiid  Commissioner,  "by  the  Seaewry*  it.  was 

Wr.  FuHancm's  business  lo  take  no  fartlierstep  in  it  withoi^t  previous 

icomukatfoi^)  with  his  colleague  ;  ami  we  doubt  extremely  the  existence 

of  aDy  right  in  him  to  counrermand  a  joint  order  of  himself  and  za» 

diCF  Commissioner.     Be  it  observed,  coo,  that  ^ivo  Oommifieionera, 

in  the  ab^nce  of  the  third,  had  the  same* plenitude  of  power,  as  *the 

three  when  present  togcthei'.  1  here  wasr»6  uBct^ssity,  therefore,.^wJwo- 

cver,.for  the  concurrence  of  the  ihi»d  ;  aad  as.  jbr  delicacy^  Ictthemptf 

stupid,; or  the  ntcst  prejudiced  of  human' beingsS,  read  Mr.  Fullartba's 

ponderous  prodiidlions.  and  then  say,  whdtlier  it  e^er  f^und  a  plaidb 

iii  the  mind  of  the  hrst  Cooimi^ioner.     The  first  order  lor  priiving 

the  procimnatton  was  sent,  in  the  regular  chantie^j  by  tlie  Secretary 

to  the  Commissions  but .  tiie  coumer^order  was  sent  by    an  Unidcr^ 

£ecrettiry  (what  occasion  there  could  be  for  two^  k  would  be  difficok 

«p  devise),    who   was  appointed  by   Mr.   FuUarton  him$ot&     Mr^ 

WoodyOaF,  we  are  told^  notwrtlistandtng  this,  dii'oSied  jEhe  printer  to 

obey  the  iirst  order  ;  as  he  h  unfortunately  dead^  lie  cannot  answer 

forhimseif,  as  he  would  have  done,  if  alive;  but,  if  he  did  this,,  k 

^Ukroold  be  no^  difficult  matter  to  justify  him,  for  he  migbt  tht«yk,  as  wc 

4oy  tliat 'tfMif  Coinmissioiiier  had  no  right  to  revoke  9a\  or<]cr  isisn^  by 

fBf04     fie  diat  as  itroay,   the  order  is  proired,  by  all  the  sutssequeot 

«vems,  to  have  licen  a  wise  and  necessary  order.     Yet  did  Mr.  FuJlai^ 

ton,  without  any  comraunicatiou  with  Colonel  H<S^on,  oinJer  all. the^ 

fprooiamattons  which  b:ld  been  stuck  up  to-be  pidled  down./  If  thi» 

were  not  a  manifest  symptom  of  a  hostile  disposiiion^  we  kobw  iswc 

-what  constitutes  hostility.     Yet,  does  not  Mr.  Fidlarton  hesitate  l^ 

•ay,  in  the  v^ry  nci^piYge,  that  **  from  thenopOineBt  o(  my  first  arri- 

M^i  ia  Trinidad,  I  felt  so  much  delicacy  on  the.siibjekSl  of  the  rekitive 

akvation  ijfi  which   I   was  placed,  by  superseding  Goveraor .  Pi6lonf 

^dK>  h^d  ruled  th^  Colony  with  absolute  power  for  six  y^arft^  that  i 

jivoided  every  thrng  which  could  wound  his  feelings.'^   Straixge  nutiooi 

Mr.'FuUarton  TDUst  have  of  the  susceptibility  of  tlie  feeliings  of .  an 

Qftcer  and  a  Gendeiiian  1     But  pray,'  let  us  a^k  hira  what  ho  isefiiis 

hj'  bettig.sent  to  supenedi  Governor  P^<flon  ^  '  A  maa  w4)o  «$:  seoc  i# 

ivj>^rjmf^  another,  takes  the  \rery  situaciidn  frocn  whtcb  that  mheirtt 

Vttiio^d;  tbe^efbr^  if  Mr.  FuUarton  isaccaeaife,  i^e  must hoivei hcott 

ientia  ruUthe  Cdony  wM^nkaefsowar*     His  tooduS,  iii)4eQ4»*^'<BK)^><^ 

to  J^ve  been  founded  Off  this^  idea  ^  fautcertaidiy  hisM«ije$^yf8;inafirac>> 

lietiaidekgate  no  sodh.a^hovity  to  him  ;  they  lonty  make- him. Joinb^* 

Co«oniissioner  widi  Cobne)  S\Gton  and  Cominodore,HoGkL     fffitrm 

Ihen  did  this tcka'driginoie  f    iVfm  ooidd  have  infiis&d  tl  >Bto  ibnanind 

^'Mr.  iFfsiknrton^    KeaAy  tohon  kwe  tfaid  ihcsciinaiiardfid  admristflBa 

-      1  aJEdariu 
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^SAtL^^U  ^^^  cannot  but  mspeSt  ^h^  existence  of  some  secret  Ini 
the'obje<S  of  ^hich  was  to  deprive  a  biiSve  and  Experienced. o( 
(he  fnincs  of  his  honoerabie  and  vaiUable  services,  aiid,  still 
to  tarni^  his  reputation  { 

Mr.  FiaHaitoii  tells  us  too,  that  he  "  zdicdon  the  declared  priii 
9vdtditig  It//  r€trotpe&\*  certainly,  as  we  have  befbi-e  shbwa 
ii^tru£tioas  given  to  the  new  Commissioners  had  nothing  o£ 
spe^ive  narui  e  in  them  ;*' — not  se,  Mr.  FulLafton^  a^i^m ;  for  the 
demonstrated  in  the  same  place,  prove  directly   the  reverse! 
page  65  of  oor  Review,  VoU  XX IV.) — We  shall  here  just  r 
in  addiiion  to  what  we  there  obbcrved,  ou  those  |trange  trans; 
that  Mr.  FuUanoa*s  motion  in  council,  for  a  list  of  all  persons  co 
or  punished,  previous  to  his  arrival  in  Trinidad,  was  either  an 
assumption 'of  avtfhority  in  him,  not  being  safjiftloned  by  any 
his  instrudlions,  or 'most  have  proceeded  from  some  secret  Xti%\x^ 
If  the  former,  it  richly  deserved  pnuishment,  as  well  from,  iis 
table  temlencv   to  sow  dissentions  \\\  the  island,  as  from  its 
what  Comn^odore  Hood  very  justly,  in.  our  opiubn,  termed 
libel  upon  his  Majesty's  Ministers,"  who  had,  very  recently^ 
honourable  testimony  16  the  merits  of  Governoi-  Pid^oti  ,;--~biu 
latter,  respe^  for  that  public  to  whom  Mr.  Fdlarton  hasthouglxpi 
appeal,  a&  well  as  regird  tor  his  own  charader,  sliould  have  h 
to  pr<3dace  his  instrudions.     At  any  rate^  \X  is  an  intolerably  ii 
thc'cocpmoQ  sense  of  the  public  to  assert,  that  he  **  a6ted  oa 
<^ared  princij^le  of  avoiding  all  retrospcd,"  and  yet  to  avow,  th 
oflSnsive,  as  well  as  the  most  decisive  of  all  retrospcdlivi  measu 
But  he  seems  not  to  be  fond  of  a  straight  forward  path ;  and  to 
decided  preference  to  the  dark  iabyrinihs  of  x inconsistency  and  { 
didtion^  over  the  plain  and  even  paths  of  truth  and  caindour.     / 
ing  to  the  above  list  of  criminals  (which  supplied  hiixi  with  his 
of  charges)  he  says,  page  14,  that  it  "  by  ik>  means  implied  tl 
person  had  suffered  wjtiBut  some  kind  ef  trial ^l^  yet. in  page 
fetring  16  theie  very  fadsj  he  specific  ally  en\]merates,  among 
^^ i^xcctition  without  trtal.^'  In  most  of  Mr.  ¥\x\\;utou\  statements ^ 
X  convenient  anvbigiiity  which  renders  detedlioa  difficult,  if  not  ii 
ticable  ;  but,  fortunately,  in  some  of  them,  as  our  readers  have  1 
seen,  he  llis  been  more  positive,  and  less  on  his  guard     As  nc 
of  Governor  PiQon*s  escapes  the  b»h  of  this  quixotic  assaiiah 
Gloster  comes  in  for  his  share  of  abuse ;  and  not  only  of  abuse, 
low  a3so,  for,  we  understand,  he  has  brought  an  a^ion  agair 
jBloster,  wlio,  like  Colonel  Dra})er,  has  had  the  tetHerkyio  put  in  a 
Jusiificdtiin.     He  avfers,— "  his  declared  friend,  and  avowed  ad 
Mr.  Glosti^rt  repeatedly  pressed  his  services  upon  me  in  the  c; 
of  Aid-cie-Camp ;  unemployment  whieh.I  coix^eiv^  to.be 
liifeans  cfcHnpfUible  with  his  official  situation  a$  QoVoax^V .  Aav 
General,**     Is  Mn 'tuUarton  very  sure  that   V#.^  GVoqikst  ^Vv 
Hs-unrices  upon 'him  ?~We  have  /4«iri/,  that  xW^l  \%  w^vA\e  ^ 
ftl>»dftii»a-fcr  i»uQb  aa  ai#i6rtten,     Wii<»  '^^H^^  \g^)X^^  ^^^ 
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.jnragTBpIn^  that  Mr.  Oloster  Aid  really  fer  sonve  time  ^6t  »  Mk* 
Fullarton^s  Aid-de-Camp?  Certain!?,  no  one;^ec  sach  wq»  really 
the  case.  Mr.  FuHarton  did  appoint  him  to  that  office,  all  iucompa* 
tible  as  he  himself  deemed  ir  with  that  of  Attorney-(/eneral  I 

Possibly  the  few  observairons  which  we  have  hitiierto  made,  will 
tend  tO'diminish  the  surprize  which  our  readers  may  experience  on. 
the  perusal  of  tl>c  first  passage  in  Colonel  Pidon's  Preface^  tp  hh 
X^etter  addressed  to  Lord  Hobart. 

**  Mr.  FuHarton  wil/  remember  the  following  passage,  in  a  certain 
hianuscript  whicli  was  •*  put  into  his  hands,"  Ae  perhaps  knows  ho^ 
and  by  whom:  **  It  may  he  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  when  a  per- 
son has  been  fully  and  unequivocally  detected  in  maliciously  advancing 
a  notorious  falsehood,  his  assertion  or  information,  in  a  moral  orra« 
tional  point  tff  view,  is  not  to  be  credited  upon  any  future  occasion.'* 

Without  meaning  to  apply  this  observation  to  any  individual  what-' 
ever,  we  will  venture  to  declare  that  lio  man  will  deny  the  truth  of  ft. 

Mr.  FuHarton,  in  his  first  book,  repeatedly  disclaims  all  kifid  of 
approbatioA  of  the  pastproceedin^rs  of  Governor  Pidlon,  and  wifTers 
no  opportui>ity  to  escape  him  of  representing  that  gentleman  as  the' 
most  infamous  of  men,  and  himself  as  diflFering  from  him  in  all  his 
Sentiments,  opinions,-  and  anions.  It  was^  therefore,  not  without 
some  little  degree  of  astonishment,  that  we  fint  read  the  following  Jg- 
claration  of  Captain  Shelton,  dated  Pon  of  Spain,  23 1  February  1803a 

*'  On  the  evening  of  the  21st  instant,  I  waited  on  Colonel  FuHarton, 
by  desire  of  Brigadier  General  Pidon,  in  ord^r  to  learn  if  he  had  made 
any  arrangement  to  receive  Commodore  Hood,  the  third  Commissioner  10 ' 
Council,  on  the  next  day.  He  immediately  daid^  '  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you,  and  shall  embrace  this  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  infrhjate^^ 
1  accordingly  withdrew  with  him,  when  he  saici  ?s  follows  : 

*•  *  You  are  no  doubt.  Sir,  acquainted  with  the  difference  that  subsists 
between  General  Pidon  and  myself,  and  I  have  to  assure  you  it  has  not 

Eroceeded  from  any  intention  on  my  part,  as  there  is  not  any  person  who 
as  a  higher  opinion  of  hii  zjeal^  abilities  and  energy :  to  ,his  indcfatiTable  per*^ 
ienaeranee  and  atleHiion  this  color/y  is  particularly  indebted ;  and  so  far  fljom  my  ' 
depreciating^  or  ivishirrg  to  lessen  him  in  the  puhl':c  Qprninn^  I  harue  to  assunyoH 
that  I  bold  the  higl^st  opinion y  not  only  nf  his  abilities y  but  of  his  adpiinistration  ; 
*nor  do  I  know  any  person  possessing  more  general  information,  or  a  tnoie 
decided  chara^er;  and  that  /  ihmld  think  myself  bounds  as  a  man  of  honour^ 
to  giife  the  Toost  ample  tesiim:niah ;.  for  in   reality   I  think  he  has  the  strong€^\ 
flainis',  and  so  far  from  my  disippro^ing  of  his  admiuistrationy  I  should  be  happy 
tfifoUoio  it;  but  my  misfortune  is,  that  I  cannot,  at  a  moment,  derive  * 
3uch  information  as  he  has  acquired  in  an  experience  of  six  years  in  the* 
colony.     It  has  been  said  that  I  have  coalesced  with  persons  inimicalto 
him  are!  his  government  5  this  I  absolutely  d^ny,  and  I  dare  anv  man  to 
^ay  so.     In  the  situation  in  wlrich  I  stand,  I  have  declared  myselrready  to 
receive  all' descriptions  of  people  who  wait  on  me,  bu't  riot  to  eneouragjf  o* 
countenance  complaints  intended  to  be  made  against  General  Piffm ;  s6  far  from 

« ft,  that  wlieo  I  perceived  any  atttmpi  oC  tbb  xiaiuxe>  /  kuve  hfwmMj 

dUamraf^ 


tbe  tftnm  on.which,  on  every  oocasioD,  1  wat' detenniittd  to  iiA.  My 
meiviiig  personi  houile  to  Generd  Pi^n,  snd.wbote  principles  /  Jaiii 
t^  brjmtij  tmturti,  ought  not  to  be  attributed  t«  me  ai  a  fault;  Aa 
|l>fn)^ri  of  thit  communitx  I  receive  them ;  but  so  &r  from  countenAncingc 
^t  I  a>(fire  you  ihey  have  felt  my,  indifference  so  fully  as  to  have  induce^ 
ttiun  TO  say,  thai;  the  joy,tl)ey  felt  on.myamval  in  the  colony  has  been  turned  '• 
mm  mourning.  Respefling  my  haviitg  sanfliotied  a  mulaito  woman,  Duval^ ^ 
to  remain  hzre  for  a  short  time,  it  was  not  a  measure  intended  in  opposition 
i<3  the  General,  hut  merely  to  allow  her  to  sectl^  her  affairs;  and  if  there  had 
not  been  a  misconception  or  misrepresentation,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Woody  ear,' 
theGeneral  would  not  have  attackedme  in  my  own  house,  and  in  the  pre, 
sence  of  my  •wife  and  family,  in  so  high  and  imperious  2  tone,  1  have? 
the  ohan^r  of  in  officer  and  a  gentleman  to  maintaili,  and  cannot  easily 
reconcile  the  harshness  of  such  treatment.  Not  with  standing,  I  beg  you 
will  inform  General  Piflon  efmy  liacere  tirisb  to  cc-operale  luilh  him  maUcari^ 
4ulij  i  bit  infarmation  'will  be.  af  the-  most  etirtaiai  itnoiee  in  the  flant  ruihiek  ' 
to?  ranj/  adift  or  furme,  '.aad  hii  deddid  charaBer  -udl  Urenglhtn  »»*  rtanrafi, 
lantpcrfe^y  aware  that  by  Dnanimity  altne  m  shall  succeed — nothings 
shall  be  wanting  on  my  part.  I  repeat,  as  batbre,  chat  I  admire  bii  ahk, 
liHti,  sitdikis  extemive  itjirmstbk;  aixl  i,  of  course,  so  far  from  ctniuriKg. 
or  having  cause  to  ansare  amy  pafC  of  his  adutatiitration,  that  \  shall 
t^ec  thlitlc   i\  •vonhy  ef  iaiteUaa,    eti/ tJtcb  ei  •a)t  ought  teji&iu.' 

."  Such  .was  the  substance  of  Colonel  Fullart  on' s  conversation,  which; 
lasted,  I  believe,  an  hour,'  reiterating  hii  approbation  and  admiration  o£ 
Ginerat  Piflen,  and  his  Iwpc*  ihEt  £  would  cto  justice  W- his  sentiment  it*, 
my  comrniinieatioa."  Rorert  Sheltom, 

Captain  57th  Regiment.    -' 

'Attesti:d  before  tht  Prwy Council.  , 

Mr.  FulIaVton,  in  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  his  *'  Refutatiop, 
admits  that'heh.'id  this  couverjation  wiili  Captain  Slielton,  ,but  seem^ 
to  rely,  for  credit  to  his  own  allegation  of  Us  inaccuracy  as  stated 
above,  on  the  circmnstance  of  in;  length,  which,  in  his  estimatitMi, 
Wguld  have  rendered  it  iflapaas(ble  for  even  the  rctenciTc  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  Woodtall,  to  repeat.  In  this  pointj  however,  Mr; 
FulUrton  is  mistaken;  Mr.  Woodfall's  memory  was  much  more  rc- 
tetttiye  than  he  st}4)paae).  Still,  Mr.  Fullarton  himself  undertakes  to 
state  the  substance  of  that  convcrsatioa  ;  in  which  he  allows  to  Co< 
Ion«l  PiiSloii  "great  sagacin,  adtivity,  aijd  knowledge  of  the  colony  ;" 
Kknowledges  -"  that  the  prdspeflive,  and  not  the  rttroipeS,  Was  the 
ob|e6t  to  which  my  attention  was  diredlcd,"  and  that  it  was  improper 
for  him  to  take  ct^nizance  of  past  events ;  but  adtnits  tiot  a  woti  ot 
panegyric  or  apprpialian  of  Governor  Pidtoo's  govemtnent. 

It  IS  important  here,  to  observe,  that  iiitfe  more  tVii^  f''''*y-^**"'^'''*T\ 
Wefvened  between  the  period  of  the  conveisatit;^    '' St»  «i*^'*^^*  -^^^ 
thk  time  at  whicli  Captain  Shelton  committed   ,\^    oU^V^^  ^^    ot'^^v 
Writing  J  it  having  taken  place  in  the  evening  <at^®.  6  '%'^^^/^^*"(^-*^> 
1803,  aiad  the  "  declaration,"  beiog  dated  oa  tK       v^*  \  o'v  "*^^'S>  je*>^ 

»ha™,  Mr_  F„ll,r,™'«  a^™nr    *  ir«    .^A^;^^^      .f^  1  *0^  ^^"^^^  * 
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fw^-yian  after»  die  date  of  bis  pamphlec  being  1805.  ^^^  tiipposm^ 
that  both  parties  ^ere  equally  desirous  of  stating  the  truth  with  tite 
utmost  possible  accuracy,  is  it  hot  self-evident  that  he  who  commits 
his  statement  to  paper  in  less  than  two  days  after  the  conversatfon,  is 
»ore  likely  to  be  accurate,  than  he  wliose  recoHeAion  is  not  so  called 
fo  it  till  after  a  lapse  of  two  years  ?  If  to  this  we  add,  that^the  latter 
patty  must  have  a  bias  on  his  mind  which  the  former  could  not  have, 
w^  surely  cannot  for  a  ^noment  doubt  to  which  most  credit  is  due. 
Besides,  we  suppose  that  Captain  Shelton's  (declaration  must  have  been 
attested  before  the  Privy  Council  upon  mM. 

The  next  point  on  which  the  parties  are  at  issue,  relates  to  Com* 
modore  Hood.     Mr.  Flillarton  had  said : 

'<  *  Commodore  Hood  is  understood  to  hare  aiSrmed,  that  from  the 
unqualified  praise  bestowed  on  General  Pidlon  by  hi^  Majesty's  Ministers, 
Ax,  conceived  that  Colonel  Fullarton  and  he  were  sent  out  to  scnen  or 
a4opt  the  measures  of  the  former  government ;  and  it  is  sHfpostd  to  be 
under  that  knpression  that  iie  consi(&red  it  so  highly  improper  for  Colonel 
Fullarton,  being  in  the  confidence  of  government,  to  bring  Ibrward  any 
charges  against  General  PtAon. 

'*  *  Thoueh  the  Commodore  supported  General  PiAon  in  every  outrage 
asainst  the  First  Commissioner,  it  is  perfedly  well  known  that  during 
his  (Mr.  Fullarton '5)  absence,  very  high  tones  and  words  of  an^accusatory' 
nature  passed  between  the  two  colleagues.  The  General  urged  the.Coto- 
modore  to  join  in  a  few  more  imprisonments,  to  which  the  Commodore  is 
iSa$eJ  to  have  replied,  that  for  his  part  he  meant  to  be  able  to  show  his 
,  face  in  London,  and  would  leave  the  government  to  him  and  be  damned 
to  it.  . 

^  *<  *  On  another  occasion  the  Commodore  expressed  a  wish  to  know  the 
specific  obje^s,  as  the  Brigadier  would  only  mention  general  ones,  to 
which  the  sums  drawn  from  the  three  and  a  half  per  cenf.  duties  had  been 
applied.  U|*on  receiving  no  satisfa^ory  reply  the  Commodore  was  heard 
to  exclaim,  *  That  it  was  a  damned  clandestine  manner  of  spending  the 
public  money ;'  aiui  again  declared  Kti  determination  to  leave  the  govern, 
ment  of  the  Brigadier.  Colonel  Fullarton,  -not  being  in  the  island,  can 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of  these  ^a^s :  but  very  re$peBahk  persons 
there  have  declared,  that  these  conversations  wete  carried  on  in  so  loud  a 
key,  as.  to  he  overheard  from  the  Commodore's  gallery,  'wYxost  familj 
likewise  spread  them  currently  through  the  Port  of  Spain. 

**  '  It  was  likewise  well  known  to  Commodore  Hood,  that  General 
Pi^n  expressed  himself  in  the  most  improper  terms,  upon  Colonel  Ful- 
larton's  going  on  board  the  flag  ship  to  welcome  the  Commodore,  as  soon 
as  he  cast  anchor  in  the  bay. 

'' '  It  has  been  affirmed,  that  Commodore  Hood's  mind  had  been  poi« 
soned  by  mi  representations  sent  him  at.Barbadoes,  as  laying  a  foundation 
for  effe^ing  the  grand  objeA  o>f  the  Brigadier,  which  was  to  separate  the 
*¥\9Bt  and  T%ifd  Commissioner,  and  imercept  the  cordiality'  which  sub- 
sisted  H^tween  them,  as  the  best  means  of  overthrowii^  the  commission, 
and  again  vesting  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  former  ^vembr; 

M  «  Irwas  known  at  the  Public  Secretary's  office  that  secret  Meetings 
were  held- at  General  PiAon's  houses  where  the  Commfylore  went  to  cotf- 
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tdh  witli  him  previous  to  Colonel  "Fullarton's  joining  them  in  comrois. 
fiion.* "  . . 

To  this  Colonel  Pi6lon  answers : 

"  I  declare  upon  my  honour,  as  an  Officer  and  a  Gentleman^  that  Ihere 
is  not  a  syllable  of  truth  in  the  whole  or  any  part  of  them  : 

"  That  Commodore  Hood  never  had  any  communication  or  correspon. 
dence  either  with  roe,  or  with  those  whom  Mr.  Fullarton  is  pleased  to 
pall  my  friends,  during  his  residence  at  Barbadoes  : 

*'  That  he  had  no^  any  conversation  with  me  or  my  friends  resped^ing 
my  disagreement  with  the  First  Commissioner,  for  nearly  a  month  after 
his  arrival  at  Trinidad : 

**  That  the  Commodore  studiously  avoided  all  communications  on  the 
subjed,  even  with  the  Public  Secretary  Mr.  Woodyea'r,  until  he  had  bec^ 
perfedly  instruded  by  Mr.  Fullarton  in  every  thing  that  had  taken  place,., 
and  had  expressed  to  Mr.  Fullarton  his  entire  disapprobation  of  his  con. 
dud,  founded  whc^y  upon  his  own  ex  parte  representations  : 

*^  That  Commodore  Hood's  public  reprobation  of  Mr.  ^ullarton's  dis. 
honourable  conduifl,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Members  of  his  Majesty's 
Council  of  that  Island,  was  prior  to  any  Cfommunication  between  us  oq 
the  subjedl,  as.  will  appear  from  the  following  conversatioQ  and  ob» 
servations,  addressed  by  the  Commodore  to  Mr.  Fullarton^  piesiding  ia 
Cduncil :  - 

'^  March  24. — All  the  Commissioners  and  Members  of  his  Majesty's 
Council  being  assembled,  Brigadier-General:  Pidon  begged  leave  to  asjc^ 
Qommodore  Hood  the  following  questions  : 

'^  Did  Mr.  Fullarton  make  any  communication*  to  you  at  Barbadpet 
respe^ing  a  Proclamation  of  the  Commission,  dated  the  6th  of  Jaouaty  ?        ' 

'^  Answer.— Never.  I  received  no  communication  on  the  subjeA, 
nor  heard  any  thing  about  ir,  until  my  arrival  at  Trinidad. 

'*  Mr.  Fullarton  then  observed,  that  the  indelicacy  of  a  publication 
of  that  nature,  without  the  participation  of  his  colleague,  had  not  occurred         ^ 
to  him  until  too  late ;  but  that  he  had  then  ordered  it  to  be  taken  down 
for  the  purpose  of  consultitigiiim  by  the  first  opportunity. 

"To  which  the  Commodore  replied  : — •But  I  was  never  consvlted  rc- 
speding  the  Proclamation,  and  I  am  sorry,  Sir,  that  yott  have  ao  bad  a  me. 
tnory.  1%  you  already  forget  having  assured  me,  that  the  Proplamation  was 
torn  down  by  Gen.  Pidten's  partisans  ?,    I  am  ashamed  of  you  ;  ashamed 
to  be  seen  in  the  same  company.     Not  with  you.  Gen*  Kdloo — I  si^ll  be 
proud  to  3lGl  with  yott  on  all  occasions— -you.  have  never  attempted  to  im- 
pose upon  flie*— you  have  allowed  me  to  see  my  own  way.  T^I  iiave  never 
nad  any  conversation  with  General  Pidton  respeding  the  disagreeiaenta.; 
bat  as   for  yovy -Sir,  (turning, to  ^r.  Fullarton),  your  behaviour  has    ^ 
been  such,  that  nothing  but  tbepsiramottnt  obligation  of  his  Majesty's 
Commission  could  seat  us  at  the  same  board.     I  shad  howtvet  ttc^vij&&t  ipi 
be  relieved  as  soon  as  ppssible'from  so  disagreeable    ^  ^iio»utKv>  w\\\iV 
coUeaj^ue.with  whom  I  can  have  no  fur|ber  ^^^d^^^^^      l>it«c^\ti^2^\^ 
you  had  been  occupied  in  carrying  his  Majestyfs  »^^^*.a  \ttfw^  ^5a&»^^ 
forwardii^  the  o)>jeds  of  the  Commission  ;  but  X^  ^^Jf  '  ^  '^K y:s!^^'^^> 
flu^  «v«ry  step  yo«  hare  taken  has  tended  to  prot^    >Y^^u^  •  "^^"^^^"^^  ^ 
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suspend  the  Public  Secretary,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Council  aild 
of  your  colleague,  who  protested  against  the  measure^  and  advised  that 
the  consideration  should  be  postponad  until  my.  arrival.     Instead  of  cor- 
dially co-operating  wjth  General  Pidon,  you  seena  to  have  done  every 
ifhing  in  your  power  to  inspire  him  with  disgtisr.     The  generlsl  dissatis- 
faftion -which  your  pr6ccedirfgs  h:ive  given  to  the  public  b^ies,  ma|tis-" 
tratCfi,  and  respeftable  people  of  the  colony,  U  but  too  apparent^.     You  • 
Jire  doing  every  thing  you  can  to  ruin  the  country ;  but  you  shall  not' 
cffed  it ;  we  will  not  aWow  vow.'  /  .    . .       • 

'*  This  address  sifericed'  Mr.  Fnlla:rton ;  he  did  nor  attempt  tamake 
atir  reply  whatever. 

**.  That  thfs  Commodore  had  officially  written,  requesting  that  his  re- 
signation might  be  accepted  of,  nAfithottt  ghjiitg  me  a»y  information  of  such 
detci'miitatim  ; 

*^  That  there  never  was  a  disagreement  of  any  nature,  or  a  difierence- 
of  opinion  of  any  kind,  between  the  Commodore  and  myself,  from  the 
first,  day  I  had  the  honour  of  being  in  relation  with  him  to  ;the  "present^ 
m'bment ;  and' that  the  imputed  expressions  and  indecent  scenes  stated*  to 
have  passed  between  us,  are  merely  inventions  calculated  to  im^se  oiJOti' 
your  Lordship,  and  mislead  the  world." 

ft^n  FmU^rtoii;  tlim  comments  on  thi'a  passage : —  .  - 

**  In  oVdcr  completely  to  mislead  the  reader,  he  marks  ofF^tbdotS/ 
ot'conim^)  ^oceedmjfs  sup}K>i»d  to  have  uketi  pl^eoivthe  241b  of 
Idkirch,  an^  spetecbes  f ranged  for  mc  and  for  Cbm^niodore  Hood,  at  if 
rhey^had  actually  been  spoken,  m-imaied  at  the  tinfte,  and  excrai9^V 
verbatim  froTm  the  records  of  that  diay's  tran^aflions.'* 

•*^  AlVhovigh  G6mmo<lore  H  od  has  uttered'  nf>any  imprdper  and- 
inndtfiissible'expressions ;" — (why  did  not  Mr.  Follarton  state,  since  he 
has  such  :\  ptopcnsity  for  stating^  those  expressions,  that  the  public, 
\vho  cannot  be  disposed  to  accept  his  Ipse  dixit  for  proof,  might  ju4gc. 
for  fhemselves  whe.fhier  they  wert  proper  or  improper;  and  why,  too,, 
iwe  will  ask,  since^they  were  iahis  opinion,  inadmissible^  ^\A  he  admit, 
tjiem),?*-^*'  ^J^cti§^  far  vwaSj^ha  from  aflually  pronouncing  the  speech. 
cosDgOj&^d^^nd  printed  ^qx  him  by  CoTonel,  Pi£lQn,,thai  ^1  may  vjqncttret 
^^  r^^oi^le;  betf  he  h  incapable  of  getting  it  by  heart,  or  of  s^k- 
u^  \U  eveD^4X)VK  tn^  i<  ik. {Hinted  in.his  naiiie."-^We  must  hier^  t|i-« 
lfirr:apt  our  q«ip(^ipn  merely  co  uotior,  tJiat  wlMic.Mf.  Fuikir£Q»  dis-i 
claims  all  intention  of  iusuking-  the  Ministers,.}  to  whom  he  mas  \f^' 
.debted;£or  his  appoiotment,  he  cs  incessamly  HbeUing  tkom  in  tb8[ 
oevieresc  maftiVBr ;  for^  \ito  wili'a|)pcal  to  every  4iiarw^  ^niYnon  seusef^ 
whether  there  can  b«  a  greater  libet  prolM>anQed'dfi  Ministers^  «tbini' 
that  c0fKainfed  in  the p^^age- laist  quoted? — ^fdr,  rf  Sir  Saitittei  Hoo(P 
w«#c  ferity  the  dfivellcr,  the  ideor,  whifch  he  is  hefe  repreaemed  *o' 
be,  not  only  tncapable  of  getrtng  a  fe^  Imcs  by  hearty  but  even  (A- read* 
itiT  them  v^h^n  printed,  what  crittiihality^  would  not  attach  to  tM 
M^m^teR  wftb  appointed  him, to  a  -situatJob  of  trust  and*  ftnp^rtiftcc  F 
/f>,  hpweVer,  'are  not  disposed  f6  criminate  the  Minivers,  011  thef 

'  '       ••     '  whiple 


^fHple  ^serttdn'  ^  Mr.  FaUarton,  we  >vauld  mhtr  Mhve  him^  ia 
this  instance)  40  miMake  ithe  fadi,  than  them  to  he:  guilty  df  such  conr 
dcifl ;  anclj  mdeeii^  we  know  suffipieat  of  tii€  c^)arader  of"  Sir  Samuel 
Hooil,  to  coaifmiic^ ,  sCkch  assertk>»s  by  wlxatiever  advanced. — Wc 
&fi>Mr  re^arijr  qm*  i}uotitipi>. ' 

.  *^.  W«l4  tei|»eS  to  iljc  disanirse  fjfbricatc4  for  oie,  it  violates  the. 
cominon  nuks  of  |irobftbili{y,  wUlioiAt  wak>Ii  ev^ii  fal&bood.  ceases  to 
deerivci"  '.'•;•.  .      /    ■         ,  .  •  ,.    ..\      , 

A  more  Jesuitical  sentence  than  tliis,  Ignatius  Loyola  himself^  ,or  the 
0*odt  acalous  ^f  \\k^  disaipk«,  H<»ver  cortipd&eKl- .  Owr  reo.<Jers  will  oh- 
sefve^  ihat  Mii.  f'^illartcxi^loes  not  say  that  .tl^.speeci)  imputed  to 
hiim  was  nei^er  spoken:  th^^t.  the  assertion  that  it  was  is,  fal^\ 
no^ineh  thiiig«  he  lesw^es  the  reader  to  draw -the  iAferenc^  from  the 
Mi^ed  fadl,  that  ix^^dates  rh.e  <so4))mon  rules  of  prphah^itf  \~&\iX^ 
learned  Sii-,,Mr,  F.  R.  S.»  are  you  really  to  be  taiji^y  Uiat  **  jtW  c§ 
qui  '€it  vrm  tCtU  pas  '"i^rai'SemblMe  .^"—  VVe  proceed  :— 

**  The  proclamation  in  quesiicjn  wa^  pulled  down  by  the  printm^ 
Mr.lGalbgJv^ff  by  my  own  order,  communicated  to  him  in  person^ 
«ti5  a.  mattler  of  notopety^  in  the  presence  of  various  g^Qtlemen>  because    ^ 
lie  had  [Posted  it  u|>  dtredily  contrary  ^o  my  .instru£t/rons." 

.  **  It  Ss  perfedliy  true*  for  reasons  already  stated,  th;^t  the  Commo* 
(lore  Aid  noi^recetve  any  i^ommunication^s  from  ii^e  respecting  the  pro* 
clamatian  while  he  remained  at  Barbadoes."-— (//^/^^r^  are  these  Tea<*> 
«eNis  seated)  ?—"  but  the  idea  of  my  mentiomng  at  any  period,  the  pn>- 
cfaiixunion  bavftig^  been  puUed  down  by  Mi..  Pi<5^on's  emi^saries^  n 
t6o  preposterous   to  admit  ^  a  teply^"*    (an  answer^  good  F.  R.  S), 
*•  If  any  of  Mr.  Pifton^s  adh^reots  were  Jbolish  enough  to  make  so       ' 
incredible  an  asse^t^ion  to  Commodome  Hood,  it  only  affords  an  addi* 
tioiial  proof  of  the  violation  of  all  honour,  honesty,  and  truth^/ wjth 
which'tiiese  few  unfortotijate  individuals,  implicated  in  the  crlmesy  and 
jntei:esKedf  in  the  success  of  Mr,  PiiSion,,'  enveloped  a^d  distorted  every 
fa£i:,'*-*-,(it  is  a  new  figure  of  speech,  to  etvuelopefa^s  with, the  violathn 
wf  fnmuKfbLCn^  in  other  words,  it  is  palpable' nonsense),  **  and  febri- 
eat^  eifkpi'essions,  i^hkh  no  man  shaU  tver  dare  to  apply  to  me  with  im^ 
j>a»ify."— rBrs^vo,  brgvissimo.  Captain  Bobadil ! — ^but,  unfortunatelyy 
such,  and  stUl  stronger^  expressions  have, been  applied  ,to  you,  by  more 
tfeai^  one  man,  and  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  dangerous  conse* 
i|uenoes  resulting  £rotn'  the  use  and  application  of  them- 
-    **  ii  is  necessary  to  inform  the  reader,  tliatm  thi?  meeting  which 
isitdWasthe  scene  of  this  very  extraordimry  display  of  |>Aiiij|^rc 
vrattnji  I  was  in  uniform  and  with  a  sword."-r-IJear  tliis,  ye  Bri|^adier- 
Gemerals,  ye  Colonels,  and  ye  Commodores,  ai^  trevi^^^^^^ — ^'*'  \^  ^^cwt 
Com raddoiSe,  d4>tivated  with  the  rtffl^fyrwi^iw^^ 
for  him,  should  be  pleased  to  adopt  as  his  own,  '^i^^Q^e^'^>o^^^^>^^^ 


>^i..^-->^^^ 


hka  by  Colonel  PiiloiiJ,  theB»  I  presuffiei  ivt^  ^•fV%!^^^^?'*^^ 
<«  first,  that  if  Commodpre  Hoodt  sitting  ag    v  ^^  ^o^css^lj'^^-^  ^.^ 
•loocrm  Council,  c<^\Apmiilfr^.{thtm  c^^^'^.Ai    "^l^^  '^^  ^V> 

^%,  ^citbcr  phy »tol  or  aaorid,  in  it)4-V  c^^^j^^^v  -^igjv^^  ^*^^ ' 
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as  are  fabriea'ed'  for  hiniy  he  not  only  proved  himself  unworthy  of  a 
scat  at  any  board,  but  unfit  to  he  admitted  into  the  company  of  any 
gentleman.'' — **  In  the  second  place,  I  trust  that,  on  the  supposition 
of  his  choosing  to  admit  the  uiteraiKe,  or  the  wish  to  utter  such  words, 
even  if  the  faculty  of  utterance  were  deficient,  I  may  claim  some  ere* 
die  at  least  for  moderation,  in  abstaining  from  personal  extremitiei^ 
virhich,  however  indecorous  in  a  council-room,  his  subsequent  con* 
AxkBt  undoubtedly  proves^  that  in  other  instances  he  has  completely 
deserved.** 

The  confidence  with  which  Mr.  Fullaiton  appeals  to  his  readers, 
and  iifW/i  them,  in  the  same  breath,  is  truly  a:>tomshing.-  Does  he 
really  suppose  that  all  his  readers  are  so  ignorant  of  human  nature  as 
to  believe  that  moderation  is  the  only  feeling  which  induces  men  to 
abstain  from  the  resentment  of  pei^onal  insults? — True,  it  would 
have  been  indecorous  to  display  such  resentment,  in  the  way  here  in- 
dicated, in  such  a  place ;  but,  it  is  evident,  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
Mr.  Fullarton's  statemjent^  that  subsequent  to  this  insult,  ^he  gallant 
officer  whom '  he  abuses  completely  deserved  cbastisemeiic.  How 
then  did  it  happen,  that,  with  this  convi6lion  on  his  mind,  Mr.  Fnf- 
larton  did  not  inflidl  that  cliastisement  ? — bir  Samuel  Hood  did  not 
Stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Mr.  Fullarton,  as  either  Colonel  Pifton 
or  Lieutenant-Colonel  Draper ;  he  was  neither  party,  nor  witness^ 
in  the  prosecutions  commenced  against  the  former  Governor  of  Tri- 
nidad ;— the  same  plea  therefore  as  has  been  urged  by  Mr.  Fullar- 
ton, in  different  parts  of  his  publications,  for  not  proceeding  toper* 
sonal  extremities  against  those  gentlemen,  could  not  possibly  apply  to 
the  Commodore.  Was  it  a  spirit  of  moderation^  then,  that  deterred 
him  ?  He  will  hardly  say  so.  If  he  did,  we  should  answer,  Credat 
yudaus  ! — We  should  as  soon  believe  it,  as  we  should  believe  that  in 
the  invasion  of  Egypt,  Buonaparte  consulted  the  interests  of  the  Porte, 
and  that  in  the  murder  of  the  Due  D'Enghieii,  he  was  a£tuated  ex- 
clusively by  principles,  of  justice  \ — But,  fortunately  for  some  per- 
sons, though  unfortunately  for  his  country,  this  gallant  officer  has 
Vecently  lost  his  right  arm,  in  the  service  of  his  King!  Verium  Sat^ 
•  **  There  is  another  point,  to  which,  although  of  little  moment,  I 
must  .give  an  explicit  contradi£tion.  Colonel  Pidon  states,  that 
Commodore  Hoocl  had  officially  written,  requesting  that  his  resigna- 
tion might  bc^  accepted  of,  without  giving  him  any  information  of 
such  detertnination."— Our  readers  must  be  aware  that  Colonel  Pic- 
ton  could  only  mean,  either  that  Commodore  Hood  had  so  written, 
previous  to  the  meeting  of  this  council,  or  that  he  so  wrote  afterwards 
without  gi?mg  to  him  (Colonel  Pidlon),  an^  other  information,  than 
he  had  publicly  given  to  Mr.  Fullarton  himself,  and  to  the  other 
members  of  the  counci).  The  expression  cannot  admit  t>f  any  otb^ 
interpretation,  for  Colonel  Pi<5lon  makes  use  of  it  immediately  after 
he  has  reported  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  at  which  Commodore 
Hood  had  expressly  declared  that  he  wouU^  write  for  that  very  pur«> 
pose.    It  is  mdist  ansuid  and  ridiculous  then  in  l/lt*  Fullarton  to  ro* 

prpse&c 
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jire$ent  t&is,  as  he  4oesy  as^^  fabhood. — "  This'assertidn  iscIireAiy 
contrary  to  the  fa<^:  insomuch  that  Commodbre  Hood  informed^ 
Colonel  Pidlon  and  the  whple  council,  in  my  liearing,  as  can  be  at- 
tested by  Mr;  Adiferley ;  •'  y^%  fias  >  bun  attested  by  Colonel  Pi£loii 
himself,  in  the  passage  already  before  our  readers),  **  a  member  of 
council,  now  in  En^and/' — •*  that  he  wished  not  to  adl  longer  with' 
die  First  Commissioner,  who  had  so  traduced  his  colleague,  and  that' 
he  meant  to  apply  for  leave  to  resign  his  office  as  commissi^ier.  To 
which  my  answer  was,  if  such  are  your  sentiment^,  the  sooner  you 
apply  the  better,"  ' 

No  doubt  Mr.  F.  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  colleagues  with  all  possibleL 
expedition*  But,  with  his  usual  want  of  judgment — for  cunning  wilt 
sometimes  over-reach  itself^^-he  has  here  sufierod,  his  anxiety  to 
convidl  Colonel  Pi^on  of/al^A^oJ  to  betray  hini  into  ao  involuntary t 
and  certainly  unintentional,  corroboration  of  that  gentleman's  state- 
ment* For,  though  tlie  whole,  of  his  observations  are  intended  to 
make  the  reader  believe  that  no  such  conversation  as  that  affirmed  by- 
Colonel  J^ifSon  to  have  occurred  at  th^  council,  did  reallv  take  place^ 
he  here  expressly  admits  a  very  important  part  of  iu  And\  certainlf 
from  this  admission,  we^  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  our  readers  will 
eoncur  with  us,  are  led  to  give  Colonel  PiAon  credit  for  the  accu* 
racy  of  his  whole  statement. 

**  As  for  the  *  disagreements '  which  were  currently  and  generally 
reported^  to  have  occurred  between  the  Junior  <Commiss]ottersi 
during  my  absence  from  Port  of  Spain,  after  the  29th  of  March» 
X803,  I  have  already  stated,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  have  apy 
personal  knowledge'  of  the  fadls.* *  Mr.  Fullarton  has  nov^  beea 
taught,  what,  it  appears,  he  did  not  know  before,  tYMfamd  tnendasc 
€st^^^^  Their  agreements^  however,  unfortunately  for  the  Colony  *'•— 

Zrratum^  fox  "  C^/o^jf,"    read  Mr.  Fullart9n,   F.R.S ^**  and  for 

Commodore  iiood's  " — erratum  secmukemy  for  <^  Commodore  Hood*s  ** 
read,  Mr.  Fullarton's-^chara^ler,  are  of  absolute  notoriety,  and 
upon  record.  The  enumeration  of  them  affords  a  melancholy  in- 
stance of  the  pernicious  influehce  of  r esprit  fort ^  sur  Pesprk  feibk^ 
It  might  be  tedious  and  improper,  in  this  place,  to  enlarge  upon  the 
abuse  of  power  which  the  Commodore's  name  was  used  to  screen  and 
dielter,  as  an  indication  to  the  Colony  that  the  same  system  of  seve- 
rity was  to  be  continued,  which  had  dismayed  the  inhabitants  Atring 
the  domination  of  Governor  Fifion* 

In  our  first  account  of  these  produflions,  we  quoted  the  opinions 
of  these  dismayed  inhabitants  respe^ing  the  government  of  Colonel 
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^  ^*  Has  Mr:  Full^ton  alrca^y^forgotten  his  positive  a»s^«i:««fc — **  ^^^\ 
imposed  on  piyself  the  obligation  of  submitting    ^ibVO  ****^'**  a^^^^v^ 
make,  to  the  test  of  proof,  by  autbeuUc  voucher^    *^*i»»«"***  ^^  **        * 
eAli  evidenee  f  *    We  ma^  be  allowed  to  ksk  hi^^  Z^^St^  ^^ 
dttcaficn  bp  means  to  desi^te  ibi^Pmf  of  f«9^V  ^  f^|^^ 
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Fidon  :  ppinipos  giveq  under  th6  solemn  sanflioil  of  an  oaiKi  Jnri  ar 
^^r'^me  when  they  coulc]  have  no  j^o^sible  motive  for  conoealivmix  or 
disguise*  .  They  all  g^ve  a  Sat  confradidlion  to  the  afisenion  implied  \x» 
x^\%  last  spntengs.— T We  have  here  suffered  M/-  FuJbnon  t6  speak  for 
hixpself ;  and  if  .there  can  be  any  persons,  of  coinvnoo  sensi^  who 
<caQ .conceive  that  the  passages  >'hich  we  have  quoted  are  a  good  and 
suflficiept  answer  to  the :allegai ions  of  Colonel  Pifton,  with'  such  we 
W^inot  p):etcnd,to  ar^ue.  •  To  us  it  assuredly  appears,  that  they  are 
no  answer  atall ;,  and  ihat  th^y  rather  te^id  to  ooafinn,  xhan  Xof 
ponfute,  the  fails  to  which  they  refer.  We  shall  here* subjoin,  as  con-*. 
iie£ied  with  th^  subie6t,  a  Letter^  froinCommodaie.  Hoed'  to  Earl 

Camden.      .     i  .   •  ' 

,        ;      ^^^Centaur,  Carlisle  Bay,  BarbadoeS)  1  St  Sept.  11804* 

,  *^  ;My  L^«fc-*^l  should  do  great  snjtstice  to  ttiyself  and  my 'late  ecH-' 
]<2>S''^4  .Briga^rs^cneral  Pi^on,  if  I  did  not  (after  rending  a  pablica. 
^n.of  Mr*  f'ulLartpn's  xespe^ing.tht  Coinifttssion  at  TVmidad  last  y«ar)) 
i9fotoi  your  Lqidship .  at  an  early  period^  of  the  fabricataon  in  XAt^wa 
passages  staid  to  have  bqep  spoken  by  me.  The  very  harsh  expressions,' 
^pd  the  acrimpny  with  which  Mr*  Fullarton  brings  forward!  this  epdstle^ 
•  fels^  almost  b  every  p^e,  Ihat }.  trust  ypi^r  Lordship,  and  others  of  his 
Alaje'sty's  Ministers,  wjl  view  it  as>  it  deserves.  Mr.  Fullarton  states 
iaf  consulting"  the  brigadier  before  council  was  assembled,  of  the  matters, 
we  were  to  entec  upon  :  I  declare  upon  inine  honour  no  such  conununica- 
tion  etrcr  took  place;  neither  did  ever  the  Brigadier  make  use  of  one 


lHit«Mr«  Ffallartori  used  every  art,  even  to  get  his  Lady  lo  aid.  ltd  lead 
me^mra  tfaek  tKatiAust  have  soon  destroyed  the  tranquillity  of  t!ie 
Colony.     XJhis  false  jAiianthrppy  must  •  no^v  be  isufficientiy  brdught  to 
Ught,  that  it  needs  to  eofom^t.     He  attributes  words  spoken  in  Council, 
in  tny  hojis^  in  mot  agreeing  wiih  my!  colleague ;  I  give  the  most  perfect 
Contradi^iQn  tti^reto  ;  and  I  cannot  alloiv,  this  to  pass^over  without  re^ 
inarking  on  the  (nean;  adapted  by  persons  whom  he  calls  Genl^elhen^  that' 
should  listen  to  any  conversation  where,  their  business  did  not  require,  tnd 
Jtnot  was  probable  that  my  servants  st^ould  listen,  and  carry  n^c<Miversab 
|ion  to  the^liouse  of  the  first  Commissip^^er  jaqd  I  conceive  smch:al!efaw- 
tionscan  only  tend  to  prove  how  ready.  Mr.  Fullarton  has  been:to.calte&r 
ft  subje^s  I  should  ^hujder  to  repeaiA  had  1  made  use  of:  such.  i^oMft 
meatiS'tO'^iih  the  inTprmation  state4;     I  will  not  trespass  IjC^^eiT:  9^ 
your  Lordship's  time^  and  I  shall  conclude  this  in  sayiftg,  the  uprj^ht 
ktrA  jiist  nieasutes  ^pted  by  the  late  Governor  saved  the  Island  ^  and  ly 
iest  assured  his  f  hiarifter  cahnot  be*  spoken  of  iloo  highly,  of  traduced  by 
.t]}fi^rt|uLffl<&i^UI£^of.aa  old  iv/rifjuffjr  poll 

^^^I  have  the  honour  to  be,  ^c, 
'      .•  .    •-" '^'    ''■  "'  •         f^SAJiiuiL*  Hood/' 

So  9iu(ji  sitiil  ft^maiofito  be  notimH 'in  tfaene  puUicati^fis^  ^  ^ 
^aye  steady  e»cqjic4  ^  'fut|c)s  90  ^^  -(hW  We  itiysl foMpbi^  dfir 
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farther  comments  upon  tben^*.  Jndcfd,  t^ie  spirited  and  mnnly  reply 
of  Colonel  Pi^on,  prcfrxed  tithe  V*EvideilC6  taken  at  Port  or  Spain," 
and  the  very  Jible  pamphlet  of  X^iiuuenant-Colonel  l>raper,  which 
(chough  some  parts  of  it  have  suhjedcd   him  to  legal  prosecutions). 
betrayii  the  sptrU  of  a  soldier,  the  mirtd  6f  a  gentlertiart,  Jihd  the  ac- 
conifiti^hfrieiits  of  a  scholar,  Yeflefting  fe^jual  'credit  on  his  head  and 
heart,  are  emhtedto  partfcular  notice.     The  more  we:  investigate 
this  fransatSion,  the  more  we  examine  the  circUmsrances  cVinneckd 
-Wrth  it,  the  more  we^  reflect  on   its  immediate  and  remote  conse- 
quences, ^he  more  strongly  are  we  convinced  that- Colonel  Pidlonis  a 
much-injured,  and  'higlUy-persecufed  ihan.     We   emered  upon  the 
inquiry  with  a  mind  perfectly  unprejudiced  ;  we  had  nor  exchanged  a 
word  wtth,  vit  had  Be?er  evcQ  seen;  any  one  of  the  parries  (Mn 
Woodyear,  who  was  then  dead,  alono  exc^pMi).     Thei  leAtiiWcnts 
which  we  hayc  delivered,  as  well  as  (hose  which  we  may  hereafter 
ddfvtr,  are  the  unbiassed  result  of  deliberate  eomri<3i6n,  founded  6n 
the  closest  invtfsiigation, 'And  the  maturcst  refleflion.     Wift  have  not, 
tft  cannot-'haTe,  any  persohal  animosity  against  Mr.  FulTartpn  ;  if  we 
had,  we  can  assure  hnii,  aHincredihle  asihe  assertion  may  appear  to  him» 
that  our  sense  of  li^notir  would  have  made  us  abstain  from  the  ^scusiion 
of  tht$  question ;  his  threats  of  t)rosecution  and  vengeance,  therefore,  we^ 
shall  continue  to  treat  with  contempt.     While,  we  rcspedl  the  lawsot 
our  country  too  much,  to.  be  guilty  of  any  violation  of  them,  we  valuta 
the  freedom  of  the  press  too  highly  to.  sacrifice  it  to  the  dread  o(  p^eN 
sonal  inconvenience. .  Its  licentiousness  we  at^hor,  but  its  liberty  we 
will  defend  as  firmly  as  we  would  4 he  Dii  Pe^qtes  of  our:  country.-^' 
Dr.  Johnson  has  somewhere  defined  a  libel  to  \^  a  satiricai  writing, 
intended  not  to  reform,  but  to  vex^     J^fow^  in  writing  on  the  Pic- 
tobian  Prosecution,  we  have  no  intention  to  vex-^but  vet  have  a  most 
earnest  wish  to  reform.      A  diferent  definition  has,  I'ndbed^*  been 
given,  by  an  authority,  certainly  resf)e£table^'  but,  as  exp6t-ienc^  has 
proved,  not  infallible  ;  tt'  hasr  been  said,"*  that  if'  in  the  discu^ion  of 
the  public  condu£t  of  a  public  charafter,  the  writer  h\irt&'K\i  feelings^ 
hJs  produiftibn  is  a  libel.     This,  we  boldly  affirtti,  is  not  the  law  of 
Ekgloftii.    If  it  vviere,  the  press  would  be  as  much  fettered  h^e,  as  it 
fefc  France  ;  aftd  it  would  be  extreme  folly,  it  woiild  be  adding  irU 
ioltto  injuty,  to  talk  of  its  freedom.'    But,  when,  such  ^,di^Htn  has. 
gonefotth  tb  the;  world,  it  ought  to  meet  with  the  most  public^  s^ndi^. 
die  most  unqualified  contradidlion.     I^  is  aV/f?A;;»  fraught  x^ith  thji. 
most  mischievous  consequences ;  it.  tends  to  secure  impunity  t9^yery:. 
aft  of.  ministerial  tyranny,,  or  of  ministerial  imbecility,  and  it  doatnoy* 
the  Very  basis  o^  which  the  civil  liberties  of  British  suhje^s  <  are 
feundisd.     WjB  have  ever  been  the  -  stfpnnou^  opposers  of  liberty  ia> 
9{>po^ition  to  law  ;^apa  w^  shall  ever  be  found  tliQ  daiintless  championi 
if  ihat  l^rty  which  the  hw  secures. 
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A  Rivkto  af  lit  CimImS  of  iht-  Printe  tf  ff^alti  m  bit  variiat  TrantaBimu 
vrilb  Mr.  Jtffriffi,  during  a  Prried  of  mart  that  Ttntalj  Ytart  i  omtmiK-, 
ivf  a  Driiid  ef  maKy  CircMmilaKCei  relative  tt  ibt  Prmce  amd  Prmetu  if 
fP^t,   Mn.   Filzhfricri,   We.    Wf.    i£e.     To  tabkb  U  tuLUd,   A  LtlUr 

<  *  Mn.  FitJitrbtri  KKm  thi  l^fituHCi  of  Example,  i£c.  l^t.  (Je.  By 
Nathaniel  Jeffeiys,  /a'/f  M.  P.  for  the  City  of  Coventry.  Sixth  Edi. 
tion,  with  Additions.  8vo.  Pp.  76.  y.  6d.  Published  by  the 
Ainhor>  to.  Pall  Mall. 

IT  is  not  without  considcTible  lelaAance  that,  in  discharge  tS  vU 
duty  to  the  public,  we  at  length  stt  down  to  give  tome  account  of  this, 
kiid  of  various  other  pamphlets  relating  to  the  lame  subjed ;  because,  the 
very  high  respeA  which  ■  Knse  of  allegiance  to  our  Sovereign  leads  us  a 
entertain  for  every  branch  of  hii  Royal  Family,  renden  ^t  extremely 
painful  to  us  to  nuke  any  obtervacionj  that  may,  even  in  appearaoce,  be 
incompatible  with  that  resjjcd,  or  which  may,  in  tiny  degree,  hurt  the 
feelings  of  the  Illustrious  Personages  whose  conduA  may  have  extorted 
them.  But  there  ate  duties  imposed  on  public  writers,  superior  to  the 
respKl  in  qoestion,  which,  if  they  feel  not  the  resolution  to  discharge 
with  firmness  and  hcmesty,  they  are  unfit  for  their  office,  and  ought  to  lay 
4own  the  pen  forever.     Thus,  for  instance,  if  cases  were  to  occur,  in 


which  the  religious  and  moral  feelings  of  the  public  were  to  be- openly 
outraged,  would  it  not  be  the  bounden  duty  of  a  public  writer  to  repro- 
bate such  cooduA,  by  ■mhumtver  observed  ?  WouM  a  sycophant  so  ab- 
jeA,  a'parasite  10  base,  be  found  as  to  deny  this  self-eTtdeni  propositmi;, 
and  to  amtend  that  vice  and  sin,  when  committed  by  the  highest  classes 
of  society,'  should  pass  unnoticed,  because  any  comment  thereon  might 
have  the  c&A  of  injuring  the  parties  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  loosening  th*t  cement  which  is  oec&iiary  to  keep  the  social 
f^ric  together  ?  Such  language  might,  indeed,  pass  current  in  « land 
of  slaves  or  of  Infidels,  but  would  incur  universal  abhorrence  in  any  coun- 
tjT  peopled  with  freemen  and  Christians.  If  then,  as  must  be  universally 
admitted,  there  may  be  cases  which  would  make  silence  base,  and  ior. 
beatanee  criminal,  it  follows  of  course,  that  the  respcA  due  to  Illustrioni 
Persmiages  must  be  subjeA  to  certain  modifications  and  exceptions,  not  on 
the  one  hand  to  be  hkstily  violated,  and  without  good  cause,  but  00  the 
ether  hjind  hot  to  command  the  sacrifice  of  superior  and  more  sacred  duties. 
Again,  the  man  who  holds  the  language  of  admonition,  or  even  that  of 
eentare,  to  a  Prince,  must  not,  on  that  account  alone,  be  regarded  as  Ms 
enemy.  On  the  contrary,  the  courtier  whose  praises  incessantly  ring  in 
his  ear,  who  flitters  Us  foibles,  encourages  nit  errors,  and  palllaie* 
hi*  vicee,  may,  with  infinitely  greater  justice,  and  with  much  le» 
danger  of  ptonouncing  an  erroneous  judgment,  be  considered  as  his  foe* 
Are  a  wish  to  reform,  and  efforts  correspondert  to  that  wish,  v^iiipt6i» 
«f  nmityf  ot  lather,  is  it  not.  a  signal  proof  of  friendship  and  respeA,  to 
assume  the  ungrateful  office  of  a  monitor,  without  the  hope,  the  pinspeA, 
AT  even  the  possibility  <^  lewaidi  and,  in  [bat  cbanfUfj  to  point  oat 
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tke  path  df  fdbnnation,  tnd  to  indicate  the  meani  bjr  irhteli  the  party 
addressed  may  become  the  objed  of  general  afie^on,  eiteem>  and  reve^ ' 
xeoce  ?  We  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  premise  thus  mach,  in  ord?r  to 
pierent  the  possibility  of  misconception  as  to  our  motives,  in  any  remarks 
which  we  may  be  impslled  to  offL'r,  either  now,  or  hereafter,  on  any 
matter  conneded  immediately  or  remotely  w;ith  the  present  sobje^  of  dis. 
cassion.  From  Mr.  Je£Ferys  himself,  and  from  most,  if  not  all  of  the 
writers  who  have  undertaken  to  answer  him,  W2  shall  probably  be  found 
to  differ  very  essentially.  »  "* 

Mr.  Jefierys  begins  by  informing' his  readers,  that  he  was  first  honoured 
with  the  commands  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1785,  when  he  opened  a 
shop  in  Piccadilly  (he  had  before,  we  believe,  kept  a  shop  in  the  Strand). 
He  was  sent  for  by  the  Prince  to  Buckingham  Honsci  and  the  reception 
which  he  there  experienced  really  seems  to  have  turned  his  head^  and  to 
have  deprived  him  of  his  judgment. 

**  His  Royal  Highness  received  me  with  great  kindness  of  manners, 
and  so  completely  captivated  me  by  his  condescension,  that,  young  and 
Cfedulous  as  I  then  was,  /  imagined  my  fortune  made  hy  his  smiles  /" 
.  Here,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  true  cause  of  all  Mr.  Jeflferys's  subsequent 
mistakes,  miscordudi,  and  ruin.  He  conceived  false  hopes,  without  tl|e 
shadow  of  a  foundation  to  support  themt  and  hence  launched  into  mcabu 
tions  which  his  capital  did  not  warrant,  and  which  his  resources  did  not 
justify.  The  Prince  l)<shaved  to  him  with  a  condescension,  which,  though 
the  natural  result  of  an  accomplished  mind,  and  of  the  most  degaht  man. 
ners,  he  did  not  expedl;  and  from  which,  therefore,  his  folly,  not  h\% 
hedsJity,  for  certainly  no  food  was  administered  to  thaty  drew  inferences 
the  most  chimerical^  and  ,the  most  unjustifiable.  In  1787  Mr.  Jefierya 
appears  to  have  monopolized,  as  a  goldsmith  and  jeweller,  the  favour  of 
the  Prince  ;  Mr.  Gray,  a  respectable  tradesman,  who  had  hitherto  beefi 
honoured  with  a  part  of  his  Royal  Highness' s  custom,  not  finding  it  con. 
venient  to  increase  the  amount  of  his  demaiid.  From  this  moment  Mt« 
Jefferys  makes  the  strange  confession,  that  he  spent  ode  half  of  his  ttmis 
for  several  yeart^  at  Carlton  Honse,  negleded  his  other  business,  and 
despised  the  advice  pf  friends,  who  had  more  experience  and  prudence  than 
himself,  and  supplied  every  article,  however  expensive,  which  the  Prince . 
ordered. 

Need  we  then  wonder  that  a  man,  who  could  ad  with  such  inccwicetT* 
able  imprudence,  who  could  thus  negled  his  business,  waste  his  time  in 
mmecesfaty  attendance,  and  run  in  debt,  witK  a  moral  ceruinty  of  not  rec«ir* 
log  the  money  which  he  advanced  for  a  considerable  time,  should  be  ruined  ? 
and  can  we  want  any  other  cause  for  his  tuin  than  what  he  here  assigns  f 
If,  indeed,  previous  to  the  foUilment  of  his  Royal  Highness's  orders,  Im 
bad,  humbly  and  yespedfully,  submitted  his  inability  to  fulfil  them,  wit^ 
oat  subjeding  hin^setf  to  great  personal  risk  and  inconvepi^ce,  and  the 
Prince  had  then  persisted  in  his  orders,  or  made  aome  promise  of  payment^ 
Mr.  Jefferys  might,  perhaps,  with  some  show  of  reason,  lay.  his  ruin  ac 
the  Prince's  door.  But,  by  his  own  statement,  nothing  of  this  kind  kOm 
pears  to  have  taken  place ;  he  stupidly  supposed  his  fortune  made  by  the 
Prince's  smile^  and  he  a6ted  without  the  smallest  regard  to  prudence,  or 
the  least  attention  to  his  own  limited  circumstances. 

AU  thu^  be  it  cdtaerv^  bai^)cned  previous  to  an  event  which  ocouriM 

in 


in  179^,-  a*rf  bo  wUdi  Mr.  jtfktf*  liy»  Tsry-  great  ittcn.  At  tbe  be 
ginning  of  that  ytar  the  Prince  eort^cNended  lo  aslc,  11  » /ttoM^,  of  Mr. 
Jeffery*)  the  loan  of  «ixteen  bvndrni  pootidj,  far  which  tum  a  creditor 
ol  Mrj.  Fitalicrbrrt'i  had  ihriatcned  to  arreit  hor,  1  be  Frirfix  bad  offiwet 
to  lake  ihedeht  on  himteif,  but  ilir  wary  cmiitor  reje^  the  c^r,  1m 
the  plea,  "  (hat  Mn,  F!iBl«ifbcrl  ie'mg  a  iimaam  ^  m  ro»k  or  a;-a^rt^ 
fhn  w  the  rfr  tf  thr  iia, '  at  It  -ffrioiial  friviirgt,  loai  amtaallr  U  Mt 
maud'ou  fKast,  ^hid)  vm  not  the  mic.  wuik  bis  Ro^al  Highneta.-"  Ttw 
Prince  is  represented,  and  prob^bl)'  with  great  rinth,  n  kaving-  beOi  cx-' 
trcnwiy  an«buB  and  uneasy  on  the  business;  and  Mr,  JeSaryC  fiaid  the 
debt,  and  presedtod.his  Royal  Highness  [he  next  day  .with  the  Teceipc.- 
The  Prince,  very  nHQraUy,  expressed hinuell"  with  grgat  warmth  upon  tlw 
Dccatioo.  and  even  eotidescewifd  so  far  as  to  call  on  Mn  JeScrys.  ihC 
tame  day,  with  the  Lady,  to  repeat  hii  thanks'  for  the  rcsdy  eorticiiance 
with  his  request,  Mr.  Jeffcrys  telli  us,  ihit  "from,  the  rnonified  {ivtie 
TiaiWe  in  the  conn le nance  "  of  Mri.  Eitshttbcrt/ he  inferred  that  he 
khould  be  indebted  to  her  ibr.the  loss  6f  the  Ptince's  farour.     Whatever 
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cefiduA^  fK  nmch  ^^Tbti^^er'tirtntf.'    The  passage  to  WhfchVehaVfrji^Vertfeti, 
reWrfg  ti^  rtfe  cfifntr^rsation  between  th^  Prfrtctf  and  his  jewcUer,  is  so  ca- ■ 
tiovn,  that  w'e  shatll  transcribe  It. '  •     •  -  •  "  '/     ' ' 

"  I- declare  it  <rt  tflyfi^m 'beHcf,  howerer  stibsequent  events,  whicfi 
v/iHy  trtily  be  termed  ahfbrtuAate  for  liis Royal  Highness  and  for  tlie  coan-' 
try,*. may  trontradid  the- probability  of  my  tfsscrtioo,  that  noperson  in, 
thifc  kingdom  ^prated  to  fed,  ^nd  I  believe'  at  the  time  di.d  feel,  more 
sincere  pleasure  Mn  rhe  pto^pe£^  of  the  proposed  marriage,  and  the  se-  - 
para tioTf  from  Mrs:  Fitzherbert,  man  his  Royal  Highncs».     I  will  not 
ifpeatHhe  expressions  of  his  R6yal  Highhes^  apoq  this  subje^,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  what- 1  heznrd  was  not  of  a  nature  to  increase  the  respeft 
I  had  for  tiie  charafter  of  that  Lady  ;  but  so  far  otherivise,  as  to  remove 
f««n  my  fnind  every  apprehension  I  had  eritertained,  that  his  Royal  High- 
ness woold^e?'.displeascd' by  an  appltca-tiOn  to  her  for  money  ;^  I  accord, 
ingfy  sent  ^  my  a^cotmt,  tfhen  I  was  tblJ,  I  must  apply  to  the  Prince  for 
the  paymehr  of  it.     I  therefore  informed  his  Royal  Highness  of  what  had 
p&ssed,  who dire^ed  General  Hulse  to  disAarge  the  account." 

"Mr.  Je^^erys  then^enfers  itrto  the  particulars  of  the  jewels  ordered  for 
tire  Prince'^s  marriage,  in  nc^pe^  of  which  tliere  appears  to  be  nothing  to 
Wartie  in  fa's  condftft,  nor,  indeed,  tJo'we  know  that  blame  was  ever  im- 
ptired  to  hJiw.  We  werer  present  at  the  trial  ih  the  Court  of  King's  Benchy 
^hen  Mr.  JciFerys  brought  his  aiflioh  against  the  Commissioners,  and  the 
vefdift  '^ypcifred  to  as  to  be  perfedly  just  knd  proper.  At  a  subsequent 
period  the  Prince  again  condescended  to  'borrow  money  of  his  jeweller/ 
420!.  and  he  accuses  his  Royal  Highness- wifh  a  breach  of  promise,  as  he 
borrowed  the  money  only  for  a  fbw  days,*  ^d'did  not  repay  it  for  upwards 
of  a  year:  The  relative  situatidri  of  the  parties  considered,  we  cannot 
but  regard  the  explanation  whicfi  Mr.  JeflFerys  here  enters  in;to,  and  thtf 
language  which  he  adopts,  as  extremely  indecorous,  to  say  no  worse  of 
it.  We  do  not,  indeed,  wonder  lat  the  disgust  which  the  Prince  marti- 
festcd  at  the  confluft  of  a  ma<n  wh6  admits  that,  thoogh/no  longer  in  busi-r 
n«s,  and  consequently  having  no  excuse  ft>r  Obtruding  himself  on  the 
notice  of  his  Royal  Highness,  was  perpetually  putting  himself  in  his  way. 

In  179^7,  Mr;  Jefferys  states  himself  to  be  soennlbarrassed  as  to  be  under 
tht  necessity  of  bt^ginning  the  world  again ;  he  accordingly  took  4  house 
inf/M  Mall,  Opened  a  jeweller's*  shop,  and  once  more  applied  to  the  Prince 
for  his  ctistont.    Aftier  all  th^  had  passed,  could  he  seriously  expeft  ^o  ob- 
tain that  custom?    of,    fftdi?fed,  if  he  really  conceived  that  the  losses 
v^hich,^  !ie  says,  he  stistained  by  his  cc^tinexion  with  the  Prince,  were  thtf- 
ocettii^n  of  his  distress,  <iujhf  he  '  to  Have  wished  for  it  ?   .  Most  people^ 
We  suspeft,  wifl  atlswef  these  cJueStrdns  in  the  negative.     Hfe  enfers  into 
i  cftlci^atioti  in  order  to  she^v  fhut,  irf  cohsequehce  of  the  dedu6i:ior)s  from 
Ms  demand  by  tfht  Corthnlssioners,  he  siistaintd  jl  loss  of  i6,So81.   ts.- 6d^ 
fcfl  fife  tnclndes*  in  his  *xrotirtt  a  d^o^ioii  Of  20  per  cent,  which  he* lost  by* 
AtsiliKDf  tlie<lebenturcs;'irhk!!^  cannot,  ptopi^rly,   be  taftin  ifftS  thC 
Attmate,  a^,  hid*  he  tetp^' them,  the  lost  could  not  have  bftil- incurred, 
oi^y  bore  ao  interest  of  five  per  cent,     tt  should  be  obse^?t^,  iiow. 
^Cf,  tt  the sartoe  time,  that  his  necessities  compelled  him  to  sell  them.- 
Having  stated  \As^siti*ue  loss  at  this  sum,  he  makes  his  inciJentdl^o^i;  in 
^jarJftio^n  wttH  it,  amount- td  thirfythdutartd  founds ;  but  as  he  efitcr» 
i^  fto^tpknatSoii  on  thfis^  headj  it  %%  ia^HMiible  to  know  what  he'means^    ' 
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It  u  wdl  known  that  Mr.  Jeffery s,  daring  this  perjod^.  became  Mem* . 
ber  for  Coventry,  though  he  studioosly  avoids  all  reference  to  that  event 
as  contributing  in  any  degree,  to  the  ruin  which  he  deplores ;  but  the 
pobltc  cannot  be  ignorant  that  the  acquisition  of  such  a  seat  must  have 
cost  smm  thousands^  though  M^  Jefierys  appears,  at  the  time,  to  have  been 
in  a  state  of  insolvency,  and  consequently  not  to  have  had  a  farthing  of 
his  own.  We  should  not  haf  e  thought  it  necessary  to  allude  to  this  cir^ 
Gumstance,  if  we  had  not  observed  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Prince  (in 
January  1803),  a  reference  to  his  conduA  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
affording  him  an  additional  claim  to  the  support  and  protection  of  his  Royal 
Highness ;  which  be  persisted  in  demanding,  with  equal  pertinacity  and 
want  of  feeling.  For  some  time  after  this,  having  found  all  his  solici- 
taticns  unavailing,  he  forbore  to  renew  his  suit,  fiut  in  January  s  806, 
he  again  wrote  to  the  Prince  to  beg  400  guineas,  to  defray  the  expence 
of  articleing  his  son  to  an  attorney.  It  is  almost  needfess  to  add,  that 
this  letter  produced  no  answer.  The  change  of  ministry,  however,  in. 
spiring  Mr.  Jefferys  with  fresh  hopes,  he  once  more  became  urgent  in  his 
solicitations  for  reward  for  the  systematic  support  that  he  had  given  to 
the  Opposition.  ^*  the  ^veral  years  in  which  I  nad  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons."  He'  wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  Moira,  Lord 
Erskine,  and  Mr.  Fox.  But  the  style  of  his  letters  was  by  no  means 
calculated  to  produce  the  desired  e£Fedt.  Indeed,  in  most  of  his  letters  to 
the  Prince,  he  gives  his  Royal  Highness  to  understaiid,  that  he  was  the 
cause  of  his  ruin,  indiredly  reproaches  him  with  obligations,  and  rather 
xiaims  reward  as  a  right  than  solicits  it  as  a  favour.  In  short,  no-man 
in  his  senses  could  expedl^that  petitions  j*  urged  could  be  granted.  The 
Prince  would,  indeed,  have  lost  sight  of  his  own  dignity,  had  he  cqnde« 
acended  to  listen  to  so  importunate  and  so  iiidecoroos  a  claimant. 

In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Fox,  he  is  guilty  of  a  flagrant  violation  of 
truth.  <'  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  reminding  you  of  my  unfortunate 
situation^  from  the  dreadful  sacrifice  that  has  been  made  of  my  property 
and  reputation,'  fy  the  opprestkmt  of  the  late  admiiti$traiku,"  The  man  who 
can  say  this,  and  Who  can  ^ai/ of  having  voted  with  Opposition  upon  e*ve^ 
question,  and  make  that  a  ground  for  his  claim  to  reward,  is  certainly 
entitled  to  very  little  credit;  while  the  meanness  of  his  supplication  is 
truly  dls2;usting.  What  ofprttH<M  did  Mr.  Jeflerys  experience  from  the 
Mimstert¥  The  Aztv  which  authorized  all  the  dedu^ions  from  his  account, 
was  the  aA  of  the  Lepdatnrty  aixi  not  of  the  Ganjernmsnt.  Besides,  before 
he  talks  of  oppressions,  of  losses,  of  ruin,  Bcc^  he  ought  fairly  to  state 
to  the  public  (since  he  will  make  the  public  a  party  in  his  private  con- 
cerns) tlte  aiBOunt  of  his  capital,  when  first  employed  by  the  Prince,  his 
annual  e«pences,  the  sum  for  which  he  failed,  and  how  much  in  the. 
poood  he  paid  to  his  creditors.  Without  these  accounts  before  them, 
the  pttbHc  cannot  possibly  decide,  either  on  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  or  on 
the  piMnsMo  have  most  reason  for  complaint.  In  his  letter  to  Lord 
Erskkw^  hf  tries  another  scheme,  and 'holds  out  the  threat  of  publishinf 
the  siHiwint  now  before  us !  Lord  £rskine  and  Mr.  Fox,  as  might  na*; 
turally  be  expected,  returned  him  no  answer;  and  his  letter  to  the  Fnnoe,' 
was  sent  back  unc^ned.  ^  ^ 

Having  coiitluded  his  statement  ^  fa&,  Mr.  Jeffeiyt  subjoins  hii. 
•«  dt^oervaiioi^,"  in  which  he  cou^lains,  with  what  reason,  our  xeadera. 

have 
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kve  alfcady  seen>  that  the  Prince  refuses  to  do  Y&m Justice;  wbile  he  it 
incurring  **  enortnoas  and  unnecessary  expences,''  (of  which  no  doubtr 
Mr.  Jerrys  mu<t  be  a  competent  judge!)  '*  at  Brighton  and  CarltoA 
Hoose/'  The  alterations  and  additions  at  Brighton^  he  says,  will  ex. 
ceed  '*  very  considerably  o«r  hundred  thwiand  foundt;**  while  those  af 
Carlton  House  aie  '*  beyond  calcination.'*  For  our  part,  we  nevier  can 
gnidge  any  money  which  his  Royal  Highness  spends  in  a  Fjrinaly  manner; 
aad  we  dare  say,  though  we  know  nothing  of  the  fad,  that  the  expenoes 
keie  alluded  to  are  not  in  any  way  derogatory  to  his  rank  ;ind  station. 
Mr.  Jefierys  concludes  his  observations  with  the  following  statement. 

"  The  Prince  of  Wales  receives  at  this  time,  a  larger  income  than  at 
any  former  period  of  his  establishment,  and  liveis  without  the  state  of  that  ^ 
establishment;  which  the  latter  grants  of  Parliament  were  intended  tQ, 
enable  him  to  su^rt. 

''  Upon  the  application  n^ade  by  his  Royal  Highness  to  Parliament^ 
lor  the  arrears  that  accrued  during  the  minority  of  his  Royal  Highness  as 
Doke  of  Cornwall  \  it  was  stated,  by  Sir  Thomas  Manners  Sutton  (then 
Attorney -General  to  the  Prince),  that  his  Royal  Highness  only  'wished jut^ 
Sket9ie  d^ue  to  him^  that  hejuight  d^justice  to  others  ;  and  to  be  enabled  (by 
receiving  the  money  to  which  he  was  so  entitled)  to  resume  the.  re«esta« 
bUnhment  of  his  household,  and  to  maintain  that  8[dendour  so  necessary 
tathe  situation  of  the  Heir.Af^parent  to  the  Throne,  which  he  was  th£» 
deprived  of, — 6o,oool.  per  annum  having  been  taken  away  by  the  Com* 
i^ssioners,  to  pay  his  former  debts. 

*'  Government^  with  an  extreme  liberality  to  the  Prince,  though  they 
lesisted  the^  claim  to  the  Cornish  arrears,  consented  (for  the  purpose  of 
iopporting  the  establishment  of  the  Prince  in  its  accustomed  splendour),  . 
to  give  up  the  sixiy  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  restoring^  his  Royal 
Hi^uiess's  income  to  its  original  amount. 

'*  The  Prince  decline^  to  revive  the  splendour  of  his  establishment,, 
notwithstanding  this  addition  of  income  60,000].  professing,  as  a  reason 
br  hb  continuing  to'  live  in  a  state  of  privacy,  that  it  is  with  the  laud, 
abk  motive  to  he  enabled  to  discharge  the  deficiencies  which  the  Com« . 
mtssioners  for  settling  the  debts  of  his  Royal  Highness  had  occasioned. 
TUs  magnanimous  declaration  of  the  Prince  was  so  flattering  tu  his  ere. 
ditors,  who  had  sufiered  so  much  by  the  dedu^ions*of  the  Commissioners, 
and  the  delay  in  the  payment  of  their  several  demands,  that  a  meeting 
was  a^ually  held  at  the  Thatclied- House  Tavern,  and  an  address  voted  to 
the  Prince,  expressive  of  their  approbation  and  thanks  at  the  mode  the 
Prince  had  adopted  Tor  relieving  and  doing  them  justice  finally. 

^  As  the  Prince  of  Wales,  however,  in  the  discharge  of  this  magnani^  . 
Mi  du^f  was  not  quite  in  so  great  a  hurry  as  the  creditors,  for  the  mo« 
nent,  of  its  performance,  the  intelligence  of  the  intended  address  no  sooner 
leached  his  Royal  Highness's  ears,  than  Colonel  M'Mahon  ^k^  dispatch, 
td  fo  say  the  Prince  was  sq  satisfied  with  their  attachintent  as..not 'to  re. 
Snite  any  liddress ; — butj^  as  it  was  voted,  it  might  be.  sent. tp. .Colonel 
M«Mahbn. 

''  The  Prince  of  Wales,  though  in  the  receipt  of  the  money  from  the 

time  I  mentioned,  has  never  paid  a  single  shilling  in  diminution  of  the 

^ficienciei  he  was  so  anxious  to  dischargCi  and  in  gratitude  for  which  tht 

tteditM  were  k^  eager  to  addicts  him.*' 

'  •     «  "  These 


/ 
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^  Tj^tse  ^a/ls  speak  fprrtbcu^lYfs ;  and  we  ph4\  n9t  oSbr  a  tfe^  cftt^t 

tnancl  upon  them.  ,  ,   .  .   •  ^ 

..Havirg  thus  disnusfe^  his  dwo  .Case,  the  ;auth9'r  adds  &  fe^; p^agies  otf 

.  '*  Her  Royal  HiGHNiss,TH,E  ^rIncess  of  Wals*  and  Afrj .  FOoJier* 
leri,"  We  were  not  a  tittle  surprized  at  finding,  these  two  p^i^es'  xb^ 
strangely  joined  together ;  and  Mr.  Jefierys  himself  deems  ad  apoJogf 
necessary  for  so  linitmg  them.  He  say49  ^^^^  Mrs.  Fitzliert^rt  willdeen 
him  guilty  of  presumption  for  placing  her  name  after  that  of  the  Prinicess. 
If  so,  she  must  have  rapre  in?pudence  than,  any  other  woman  in  his  Ma* 
jesty's  dominions ;  b«t  we  hope,  for  the  sake,  of  decency,  that  Mr*  Jefc 
ferys  has  libelled  her ;  he>  however,  tall^s  of  "  px/coedenoei :  which  (to 
the  surprize  of  many  of  the  nobility  of  this  cojintry, .  aad  to  tJ^e  4iigmt  ol 
the/people  at  large)  she  daily  recei^ves  at  th^  entertainn^tf  of  the  gr^at***. 
This  we  cannot  believe  • — for  what  pretensions  has  Mrs.  Fitzhorbert^  the. 
widow  of  a  plain  qo;intry  'genticraan,  to  claim  precedence  over  any  of  oar 
nobility  ?  In  whr.t  chara^er,^  in  what  capacitj,  (:ould  she  pres^wae  to  claifld 

/  precedence  ? — If,  indjced*  she  were  so  far  to  forget  her^eif,  exists  there  a. 
nobleman,  or  his  lady,  so  abjw,.  so  base,  ^s  to  be  capable  ofxlegradiag. 
his,  or  her,  rank  and  chara<^ter,  by  allowing  her  to  assert  such  a  d^ira  ?, 
We  have  a  better  opinion  of  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  than  toj 
give  credir  to  so  monstrous  an  assertion.  It  is. .not  surely  pos^ibk  thac 
€ne  can  build  any  claim  to  distinction  on  any^  connexion  whi<uJb  may  sub- 
sist between  her  and- the  IllustTiou3  Personage  who  has  taken  sii^Jij^fl  ki^ 
terest  in  her  affairs.  If  she  wefe  to  make  such  an  attempt,,. tbj^i^J"  rf?? 
fei^t  of  it,  we.  should  siippose,  would  be  to  banish  her ,  from  the  society 
«rf  air.fhe  virtuous  and  modest  part  df  hqr,  own  sex,  .and  from  that  of  al^ 
tile  respedable,  and  honourable  of  the^  other  sex.  But  it  caiinot  be»  wft 
will  not  believe  it.  Mr.  JeiFtrys's  mo^tivc  for  introducing  the  rwnlc  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales  in  his  pamphlet,  is  to  express  his  grati^u4<& 
for  the  condescension  which  her  Jloyal  Highness  has  shewn  him.  The 
motive  is  certainly  a  laudable  motive,  and  what  he  says  of  the  viitaes  oC- 
this  IllujjtriousPersonag^j  and  of  the  genera^  sympathy  which  she  excites,^ 
IS  no  more  than  truth ;  and  such  truth  as  w€  constantly  hear  wheaneter 
her  Royal  Highness's  name  is  mentioned.  . 

In  speaking  of  Mrs.  Fitzfi^erbert,  Mr,  JefF^rys  alludes  to  the  report  of 
her  marriage,  for  the  third  time,  lome  yipars  agq,  which,  'froni  a  sobse.^* 
hufent  event,  he  concludes  could  never  have  taken  place.     Mr.  Hofnc,^ 
Tooke,  we  remember,  published  a  pamphlet  at  the  time,  in  justificfttiofi' 
of  that  reported  marriage ;  and  we  have  not  forgotten   the  difference/ 
Which  an  allusion  to  this  fadl,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  .pjroduced  be- 
tween the  late  Mr*  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheri<jan — the  fotnuer  of  whom  retired  in 
dudgeon  to  Barh.     We,  too,  have  h^d  ,a  great  deal  ^bout  that  trttn  m 
private ;' but  whether  any  ceremony,  wa?.'or  was  not  periforoiedy  mattftrt 
tiOt,     Tte  laiws  of  thLs  country  had  previously  pronounced  it  to  be  illegal | 

'  ^nd,  therefore  any  woman,  whq  could  place  herself  in  such.a'Situatioftt 
eould  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  living  in  a  state  6f  whoredom* 
^^e  have,  indeed,,  talked  with  very  sensible  Romish  priests  pi^  the  sabw 
jed,  who  have  declared,  without  hesitation,  that  such  a-naarriage  coil<I 
not  possibly  be  considered  as  .a  marriage^  by  their  church,  Bnt.'wjie*! 
we  consider  the  dteadful  penalty 'Which  t^  ^w  has  prono4inced:a»9t|^^^ 
the  parties^  in  such  a  ceremony^  no  less  tjian  tlie  absolaite  i'of^i4i!!»,<)f  >tt 

-^  right 
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Hgbt  to  ^coecid  to  that  rnheritance  to  which  he  vris  bbrni  and  which 

JDUst  constitute  the  chief  pride  and  boast  of  his  life,  we  are  compelled  ^ 
to  withhold  our  belief  from  those  who  assert  that  such  a  cerentony  was 
adually  performed ;  iind  to  give  implicit  credit  to, Mr.  Fox:,  who,  no 
ddubt,  upon  the  ix'»t  authority,  contradi^ed  the  assertion;  though  it 
was  pretty  clearly  understood,  that  be  h!id  himself  been  Con'tradidied  b/ 
one  of  those  bosom  friends,  who  are  ever  readj^  to  flatter  and  toencoarage 
every  bad  propensity  of  their  superiors^ 

We  had  written  thtis  forj  before  we  perused  the  Letter  to  Mrs:  Fitz^ 
Kerbert,  which  is  annexed  to  the  pamphlet  before  us.  On  reading  it^  n^ 
£nd  the  fads  about  presumfthn  and  precedence,  &c;  which  we  thought 
incredible,  restated,  and  re-atserted  with  circumstances  that  absolutely* 
shake  our  opinion.  Not  a  word,  hdwerer,  not  a  syllable,  of  what  we 
have  said  on  the  subjed^i  do  we  feel  the  smuUesc  disposition  to  retrad^ 
If  Mr.  Jefierys  be  corrcdl  in  his  statement,  no  words  which' the  language 
can  supply^  will  suffice  to  express  either  our  abhorrence  of  that  rain,  pre- 
sumptuous, ihischievous  Old  wo^ian,  who  has  not  the  smallest  excuse  fqr 
her  coRdud — she  is  no  longer  in  the  hey-day  of  her  blood — siie  was  id 
easy  circumstances — neither  youth  nor  necessity  furnished  her  witha  pallii 
ative  for  any  errors  or  vices  which  she  might  commit ;  or  pur  contempt 
of  such  of  the  nobility  as  could  so  d^grade  themselves.  Mrs.  Fitzher- 
bert  has  no  claim  to  resped  ;  let  her  not  think  that  she  can  derive  a  bor* 
rowed  lustre,  from  the  illustrious  personage  who  supports  her.  v  To  himi 
indeed,  all  resped  and  deference  are  due;^  but  they  are  due  to  hii;n/^r. 
ionaiy — they  extend,  not  to  any  ontf  whom  he  may  cbuse  to  take  undef 
liis  protedion.  Forbearance  to  her,  appearing  in  the  light  in  which  she 
here  appears,  would  be  injustice,  would  be  insult  to  the  virtuoas  and  mo« 
lf^  part  of  the  community.  We  have  censured  Mr.  Jefierys  with  free-. 
doiQ,  where  we  have  thought  him  deserving  of  censure ;  and  we  will/ 
with  ^ual  freedpm^  and  with  much  greater  pleasure,  praise  hinr  where  h^ 
spears  to  us  to  deserve  praise,  and  certainly  it  does  appear  to  us  that  he  it' 
entitled  to  very  high  commendation  for  the  composition  of  the  Letter  in 
question,  provided  always,  that  he  be  corre^  in  hh /a^s.  If  that  ^bcf 
»o,  we  he'artily  concur  with  him  in  every  thing  which  he  lias  said  in  it 
respeAing  Mrs.  Fitzherbert»  .Having  said  this,  we  shall  close  our  re« 
view  of  his  **  Reww,"  by  laying  the  Letter  befote  our  readers* 

*-A.Letter  addreiiftd  io   Mrs,  ^Fftzherierl,  ufoft  the   htfluence  of  Example 

yc.  ^c.  ^c.  '  ^ 

'•  ^Hail ! ^Thou  shah  be  *****  hereaftet. 

**  God  FoliBiD  II 1 1 

**  HIadaM;— ¥ou  arcj  I  understand,  much  ofF(?nded  at  the  freedodiL 
^ith  which  I  have  nientioned  your  name  in  the  appeal  I  have  made  to  the 
piUie,  arid  I  am  informed  that  I  have  hurt  your  feelings ;  Tf,  Madam,  te 
hurt  yoilr  feelings  should  lead  to  an  alteration  of  your  condud,  and  inducfe 
y««  to  consult  the  feelings  of  others,  then  should  I  have  reason  to  rejoice 
Aatl  have  been  instrumental  in  producing  a  most  desirable  etfeA. 

"  Has  (do  TOO  t|)ink)  that  Illustrious  Personage,  the  Princess  of  Wale*, 
flo  feelings  ?  What  must  be  the  sensations  of  mmd  in  that  truly -unfortif- 
Hte  Ladf ,  to  witness,  for  years  together,  the  attention  which  is  due  t6 
her,  paid  to  you,  and  to  h^r  oi  your  feelings  ?    '  ^       ■ 

**  Vou  are  displeased,  I  am  informed,  at  mj  having  meotioned  the  pre« 

»o,  c.  Toi,  xxr;  O  ccdience 
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ocdchce  giTcn  to  you-3t  the  assemblRS  of  the  great.  Can  ym  ieny  that 
you  do  receive  the  firecedence,  which,  a^'pertaining  only  to  het^dttary 
Hnk,  you,  a$  a  cominonft,  can  have  no  pretefliions'to  i 

"  Do  you  not  sit  above  your  superiors  i  Is  not  a  marlced  attention 
paid  to  you  as  the  /rievJ  of  the  Prince  cf  Wales  t  Has  it  not  occurred, 
and  frequeniiy  too,  at  enter  [a  in  men  is  where  you  have  been  in  the  com. 
pany  of  hii  Royal  Highneii,  that  a  circle  hus  been  F  >rined  round  jeu,  si-  < 
tnilar  to  the  circle  in  the  Queen's  drawing-room  I  !  !— I  know  that  such  ar. 
tciitions  have  been  paid _iojff«,  and  1  could  [lame  the  places  where.  I  find 
you  complain'  that  I  have  offended  you  by  saying,  that  such  precedence  is 
a  matter  of  surprize  to  in»ny  of  ihenobility,  and  of  great  disgust  to  tbc 
people  at  large — is  it  possible  to  be  otherwise  I 

"  What  opinion  must  the  public  entertain  *of  your  understanding  (iff 

say  nothing  morej,  to  see  ycuacctpt  and  apjiear  to  be  gratified  with  an 

attention  that  you  not  only  have  no  pretentions  to,  but  which  eveiy  body, 

except  yoursetl,  sees  is  paid  to  you  from  ix:eesstty,  with  disgust  and  coti- 

,   tempt  by  tnany,  with  ridicule  by  others,  and  with  real  tes|ieil  by  none  i 

"  Have  the  ancient  nobili:y,  then,  do  you  suppose,  no  feelings  of  un. 
easiness  at  the  affront  thus  offered  them  ?  And  are  the  pet^le  at  large,  do 
you  imagine,  divested  of  all  feelings  upon  such  occasions  I 

"  It  is  now  many  years  since  you  were  first  upon  a  footing  of  miimaej 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales'.  A  house  of  great  expellee  was  taken  for  you 
ill  Pall  Mall,  conomunic»ting/r><cii/<^wiihC3rit(>n  House  ;  and  the  house 
adjoining  the  Piivilion  at  Lrighion,  till  then  inhabited  by  Mr.  Weltjc  - 
(house-sieward  to  his  Royal  Highness),  was  appropriated  to  your  use,  with 
an  establishment  upon  a  scale  ot  magnificence  (inliniiely  beyond  the  Itmiti 
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'^'Ort  thii  ttnexpeded^  renewal  of  intimaeyi\^Xi  est'ablbiunentj  iipon  a 
still  larger  sca)e»  "was  formed  for  you  ;  a  noble  house  in  Park-lane,^  most 
magnificently  fitted  up,  and  superbly  iuftiished ;  a  large  retinue  of  ser. 
vauts ;  carriages  of  vaorions  dccripcux^s  ;  a  new  pavilion,  bdilr  for  your 
.ff/tfrn?/^' residence,  at  Brighton;  amd  the  Prince  mote  frequently  ifl:yottr 
society  than  ever.  *     ^  . 

*'  When,  Madam,  your  friends  pretend  that^'tf/rrTfeelings  are  hurt,  let 
ne  ask  you  (and  them)  if  you  think  the  people  of  nmral  chara<^er  in  this 
country  have  no  feelings  ?  I  am  sure  they  roust  relinquish  all  claim  to 
any,  if  they  could  view,  with  indifferencexvsuch  a  departure  fromr decency 
as' this  condn^  exhibits  in  yoU)  and  not  see,  with  anxiety  and  fear  for 
the  future,  the  prob«b}e  result  of  such  a  Vlre^dful  Infatuation^ — not  less 
dangerous  \o  the  future  interest  of  this  country,  than  any  .that  was  ever 
experienced  at  the  profligate  Cou>t  of  Versailles,  proved  to  France, 

"  \jtt  no  more  be  said,  then,  of  j?'/»r  feelings,  but  consider  the  foig* 
KANT  F'kE LINGS  of  the  much-to-be  pitied  Princess  bf  Wales.  Consider 
the  INDIGNANT  FEELINGS  of  the  ancicnt  Nobility  of  the  country,  in- 
sulted by  the  precedence  you  enjoy, 

*' Consider  the  disgusted  feelings  of  the  public  (while  sufiering^ 
under  the  weight  of  taxes)  upon  seeing  so  hrge  a  proportion  of  the  fruits 
of  their  industry  so  unworthily  bestowed  upon  you. 

'^  Consider  the  ot7TR AG  ED   fe£Lings  of  the  moral  ckss  ^f  society/ 
'  who,  to.  4heir  praise,  attach  importance  to  the  influence  derived  fronx 
example. 

'^  Give  but  a  due  consideration,  Madam,  to  the  feelings  6f  the  difier. 
ant  classes  of  society  alluded  to,  and  they  canno.t  fail  6f  promoting  that 
chan^  in  the  disposition  of  your  mind,  which  will  relieve  you  from  the* 
paiotul  feelings  of  which  your  friends  insinuate  that  you^  complain,  and 
secure  you  from  the  farther  contempt  of  the  world.  , 

«  t I  charge  thee,-  fting  away  ambition  % 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels.  SH^x^ssipaAi^B.^ 

*•  1  am.   M?dam,  your  obedient  servant,  * 

"^^FaUMaUy  July  ^^   1 806,  I^ath.  Jefperys." 

A  Letter  to  Nathaniel  Jeferysy  late  Goldsmhb  and  Jeweller  to  His  tieyat 
Highness  the  Prince  of  fValeSy  late  Member  of  Parliament  fir  the  Ci^  xtf 
Ct/ventryy  on  the  Suhjed  of  his  extraor^ixioty  Pamphlet,'  entitled  *'  A  Re^ 
'Viefw  of  the  Condud  of  His  R  yal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  ^c,  i^Ci 
i^c,**  If'itb  an  Examination  into  (of)  the  Mati'ves  of  his  PsAlicatioiii 
and  its  frohable  Consequences »     8vo,     Pp.  48^     AS.'    t  Mawman,-    i8o6. 

I^  a  brief  **  Advertisement '*  preixed  to  this  Letter,  the  author^ 
declares  that  h«  has  taken  up  '^  the  gauntlet  in  the  cause  of  truth  ;*'  ' 
w^  must  thCTefore  conclude  that  he  stands  by  this  pledge^  bound  like  a 
witness  to  *' speak  the  truth,  the  ivhole  trUth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth;" 
and  it  ia  by  this  criterion^that  we  shall  briefly  investigate  the  merits  vf 
his  prodadion.  With  the  following  remarks  it  is  impossible  for  any  friend 
of  his  country  not  fully  to  agree« 

'*  The  same  laws  in  this  country  happily  bind  the  peasant  and  the 
Prince,  and  the  public  mindy  early  taught  to  reverence  such  a  blessing, 
looks  with  an  uninfluenced  eye  on  the  assertions  of  the  powerful,  and  with 
^D  unprejudiced,  one  on  the  statements  of  the  weak,    Another  of  bur 

O  2  \  greatest 
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"greatest  bkuings,  that  stable  bulwark  of  our  hetAofD,  tim  liberty  of  the 
presS)  disj^hses  its  advantages  equally  to  all  who  chuse  to  partake  of  it — , 
public  investigation  ^tuf  discussion  is  (are)  provoked;  the  beggar  may 
ccaiMnent  on  the  public  a6s  of  his  Monarch  ;  nor  can  dppression  tycannize 
over  the  individual  who  uses /f*'  (qu.  fu^haiPJ,  prerogative." 

Thank  heaven  J  it  is  true  that  the  laws  i}(  this  country  arc  equally 
birdi0g  on  the  Prince  and  the  peasant ;  and  that  the  freedom  of  the  press 
j€t  remains  such  as  to  allow  any  individual  to  censure,  with  equal  free- 
dom, any  violation  of  the  laws  by  the^  Prince  or  by  the  peasant.  Having 
made  this  admission,  the  author  x^j/  allow,  that  the  laws  of  religion  and 
morals  are  equally  binding  with  those  of  the  country.  No  Christian  will 
presume  to  deny  this  ;  or  e^ven  to  deny,  that  were  it  passible  for  any  set 
of  men  to  a^Jce  laws  Iw  contradiction  to  those  of  God,  it  would  l^  the 
bounden  duty  of  ^vcry  Christian  to  disobey  such  law«,  end  to  express  his 
abhorrence  of  them. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  charge  Mr.  Je£erys  with  a  design  to   **  poi- 
son the  minds  of  the  people,**  ai.d  to  excite  hatred  against  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ;  and  he  tells  him,   that  Ar  is  "  unprincipled  who  would  sow  in  the 
minds>of  the  subje^  seeds  of  dissatisfadion  and  discontent."      We   will 
here  put  a  case  to  ihii  Casuist ^  iivorder  to  prove  that  such  ^a  gcneraJ  inie- 
rence  is  dire<f^ly  at  variance  with  i)is  own  premises.     If  the  Hejr  Appa- 
rent were  so  far  to  forget  hisduty  as  to  be  guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  the 
,    laws,  either  of  God  or  of  his  Copntry,  would  any  man,  who  used  the 
liberty  of  the  piess,  **  that  stable  bulsvark  of  our  freedom,"  in  order  to 
censure  such  a  violation,  and  to  aemon&trate  the  dangerous  consequences 
of  it,  deserve  to  be  stigmatized  as  ^*  unprincipled,"  because  the  justice 
and  force  of  his  observations  were  suph  as  to  carry  conviftion  to  the  minds 
of  his  readers,  and  had,  therefore,  a  tatdeucy  to  render  the  people  dissatis- 
fied  and  discontented  with  the-obje<Ll  of  his  censtjrc  \     Again,  let  us  ask 
this  writer,  whether  any  exposure  of  ilie  miscondtift  of  the  great,  how- 
ever called  for  by  a 'regard  for  religious  and  moral  ^incjples,  or  by  a 
sense  of  danger  to  the  Cotintry  would  not,  of  necessity,  have  the  effe^ 
of  producing  such  dissatisfaction   and  discontent  ?     jCertainly"  it  weiild  ; 
and  "if  on  that  account  it  should  be  avoided,  what  becomes  of  this  boasted 
liberty  of  the. press — this  *' bulwa^^k  of  ou?  freedom?"     While,  then, 
he  professes  a  sacred  respeft  for  fteedom,  he  i^,  unintentionally  we  hopc,^ 
the  advocate  of  slavery.     Mr.   JefiFerys's  aYguments  may  hi  weakt  and  his 
fKoti'ves  may  he  bad  (and  our  readers  have  already  seen  that  we  have  spared 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  J,  but  he  is  not  to  be -reprobated  merely  he* 
4aiiie  hQ  may  have  rendered  a  part  of  the  public  dissatisfied  with  the  Per- 
sonage whom  he  a,ttacks.      If,    as   this  author  says,  he  ha(s    advanced 
**  truths  mhrepresentedy  statetne?its  inaccurate ^  and   assertions  vnsnhsiantiatedy** 
let  him  be  reprobated  for  so  doing  ;  but  not  for  doing  that  which  every 
B»ton  has  a  right  to  do,  and  which,  in  man^  cases,  it  may  be  his  duty 
to  do — whatever  parasites  may  say  to  the  contrary. 

The  observatrions  which  we  have  ourselves* made  on  Mr.  Jcfferys's  Ad. 
dress  renders  It  unnecessary  to  quote  much  from  this  Letter.  What, 
however,  our  author  says  respeding  the  lo'sa  which  Mr.  Jefferys  asserts  ht 
tustaiocd  on  his  diebentures,  is  toO"just  not  to  be  noticed.  We  must  first 
premise,  howe rer,  that  he  seems  to  tis  td  labour  bnder  a  mistaKe  lespedl- 
tiig  the  dcdu^on  of  ten  per  cent,  froiii  the  debts  due  by  the  Prince ;  ^$ 
ttnlett  wcJiavcmitundcwtCG^  fhe'buiitess,,  Mr*  Jefitr}>#flw  aft^iedde** 
•       \*  *^  ~  benW^ 
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bentares  for  the  *whok  of  the  sum  allowed  hiof  by  the  refdiO  of  the  l^rf^ 
isearing  thra  fen  <ent,  interest ;  and  it  was  left  to  him  either  to  tofcaesoeh 
debentiuesy  or  to  dedudl  ten  per  cent,  from  vhe  amount  of  his  deoiazxly 
and  take  debentures  bearing  fove  per  ctrnt.  interest,  liyrc  be  right  io  our 
conception,  the  author  is  oiistaken  in  his  supposition  that  the  dedu^qo 
•rose  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  sum  vpred  by  Parli anient. 

''  You  state^  Sir^  that  you  was  paid  in  debentures^  which  sold  at  «n 
average  discount  of  twenty  per  cent.  loss»  and  you  make  your  caicuktioos 
accordingly.  You  must  have  .  b«*ep  w^y  unfortunate  in  the  sale  of  your 
debentures  indeed  ;  for  Z  have  been  informed  by  some  of  the  creditors,  of 
his  Royal  Highness,'  of  equal  respectability  with  yourself,  that  they  have 
not  lost  a  farthing  by  them;  the  interest  on  them  has  been  regiihuiy 
paid,  as  well  as  the  debentures  as  they  bi^came  due.  How  con\es  it  thim 
that  yoU' should  have  adted  so  unwarily  ?  or,  may  I  l>e allowed  toconceire 
that  the  sum  stated  in  your  account,  is  wh^it  you  might  huve^iost;  or, 
mast  I  be  compelled  to  credit,  which  I  sq^ircely  can,  that  you  a^ually  did 
lose  twenty  per  cent,  on  jiur  debentures?  About  that  time  there  were 
some  people,  like  yourself  noW|  anxious  to  circnlate  reports,  .tending  to 
injure  the  credit  and  character  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  such  in  the 
City  as. wanted  to  purchase  these  debentures,  were  very  aftive  in  the  pro- 
molgation  of  the  fabrications*  As.  th;;  debentures  were  br<^ght  intomarw 
ket,  like  any  thing  else  on.  the  Stock  Exchange,  they  bore  a  v^ue  in  pro. 
portion  to  the  circumstances^  as  they  were  favourable  or  ur.favoumble  on 
the  day  of  sale  ;  but  how  you.  Sir,  who  h;id  such  an  exnlted  opinion  of 
his  Royal  Highness,  who  was  io  daily  subjed  to  his  ''  constant  and  en- 
couraging approbation,"  should  have  ceded  your  knovuledge  to  the  da-* 
ffrff{u)r  of  the  btars^  and  parted  with  yours  at  the  greatest  possible  lots 
of  20  per.cent,  while  other  more  humble  creditors,  who  knew  less^ 
hata^ed  wiser,  lost  nothing,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  v  . 

The  author  then  truly  observes,  riiat  when  the  Commissioners  had  been 
appointed  by  Parliament  for  settling  the  Prince's  debts,  the  business  was 
entirely  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Royal  Highnt^ss,  and  theiefore  ^f. 
Jefierys  could  have  bo  j  1st  ground  of  ccimplaint  against  him.  Certainly 
this  argament  would  be  conclusive,  but  for  one*  circumstance  stated  b^ 
Mr.  JeflFerys," and  which  this  writer  stixlioasly  forbears  to  notice.  Wie 
mean  the  kind  of  voluntary  engagement  contrad^'d  by  the  Prinee,  to  make 
good  all  deficiencies  occasioned  by  the  mode  of  payment  adopted  by  the 
Commissioners  ;  and  his  consequent  refusal  to  resume  that  establish<neRt 
which  became  his  station,  and  for  eiuibling  him  to  resume  which,  the 
additional  income  had  expressly  been  voted  by  Parlian^ent.  How  the  pro. 
posed  advocate  for  /r«//i  could  avoid  the  discussion  of  this  {not  ufiKsst/tfiaiJ 
part  of  the  question,,  it  will  become  him  to  explain  to  the  public. 

The  Letter-writer  next  enters  intO  an  investigation  of  Mr.  Jefiery&'s 
own  statement  of  his  losses,  and  proves  that)  if  he'had  kept  his  debentures 
for  one  year,  he  would  have  received,  instead  of  43,220!.  17s.  2d.  the 
wua  of  56,7271.  7s..  8d»  consequently,  that  he  iroprovidently  s<|uandered 
noiess  a  sum  than  i3«5o61.  los.  6d, ;  and  that  his  loss,  therefore,  in. 
Mead  of  being,  as  stated  by  himself,  i6,8o8K  i*^  6d.  Would  have  been 
only  5,3011.  IIS.  : 

**  And  now^  Sir,  after  this,  how  will  yon  erer  account  to  the  pabliQ 
far  having  paid  t^9  ibillttgg  and  tbpee^me,  im  the  found  oufy,  failii>g  for 
thtrtymfbtit  tboumnd  founds^  more  or  less,  when  you  have  acknowledged  to    ' 
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have  Kcetved,  hj-  your  own  statenKnt,  no  le»i  *.  »um  than  ilxty.ei^il 
thmuttiJ  IliiB  buiiirid  and  fviewly  f«£idi,  tight,en  thillitigi  wrttf" 

Thia  U  a  question  whicti  Mr.  JeSerys,  we  «u»peA,  will  find  some  diffi- 
culty in  answering  ;  it  is,  however,  a  fair  and  proper  questioa,  sinceMt, 
Jeffiirys  hiis  ciiosCTi  to  nialce  the  public  a  party  in  his  private  cancernt ;  it 
arises  immediately,  ami  naturally,  out  of  hii  own  ttatcBKat.  But  of  a 
.very  different  description  are  some  ^candaluus  anecdotes  which  follov, 
and  which  no  man  ought  to  ?(atc,  without  proof,  or,  at  least,  wtiboai 
giving  them  the  sanflion  of  tiis  name.  In  these  Mr.  Jefferys  is  chargeH 
with  tccfiiving  from  some  school-boys  i*ol.  for  a  piece  of  plate,  for  which 
he  sent  them  otte  worth  only  jol,  ;  with  purchasing  a  howi«,  when  in  a 
state  of  insolvency,  and  paying  for  it  with  drafts^  which  were  never  ho- 
nonred  ;  and  with  requesting  from  a  nobleman,  who  had  orijcred  a  service 
of  phte  of  him,  an  advance  of  iS^'ol.  to  enable  him  to  purchase  the 
■ilvcr;  and,  after  receiving  ihc  money,  with  sending  only  ooe-ihird  of 
the  order,  andkeeping  the  whole  of  the  sum  iidvanceJ.  These  are  charges 
of  a  very  serious  natur?,  which  should  TM>t  be  :idvan(.ed  without  being  sub. 
stantiated.'  If  we  mistake  not,  Mr.  Jcff^rys  gave  them  a  flat  contradic- 
'  tion  in  tlie  papers  when  they  were  6rst  publUhed  ;  and  if  the  author  hoi 
not  l}een  able  to  prove  the  trnth  of  thtu  assertions,  how  can  he  expedt 
credit  for  any  others?  We^cannot,  however,  but  admit  the  justice  of 
\a%  remarks  upon  ihe^requ^t  applications  of  Mr.  Juffery^  to  the  Prince 
for  asiUtance;  for  it  is  perfectly  evident,  that  had  the  Prince,  even  in 
the  present  year,  given  Mr.  Jeffcrys  any  lucrative  situation,  all  his  un, 
easiness  respcAing  his  charafier  would  have  instantly  cejisedj  and  his 
pamphlet  woifld  never  hare  been  published;  as  the  author  tells  him,  "had 
you  obtained  a  place,  you  were  content  to  sit  quiet  urtder  that  .weight  of 
obloquy,  whidl  foiling,  you  complain  of;  you  would  have  wisely  con>- 
promued  your  character  fair  the  perquisites  of  olHce,  and  resigned  the 
iubbit  rffMlaihn  for  the  substantial  enjoyment  of  '  the  laavfi  anJJiihti.'  " 

Adrening  to  the  close  of  S^r.  Jefferys's  Review,  this  author  says, 
*^  in  the  same  page,  and  with  equal  pretumpiion,  yuu  have  lin/rdendMn. 
FilzhetberCp  and  dared  to  libei  the  Princess  of  Wales  by  jnur  anamenda- 
lim.  Such /rnri^  is  an  ijuu/l — such  teilimm^  a  iegradatisK."  This  IS  apy 
thing  but  the  language  of  truth  I  To  tlandtr  is  to  belie;  and,  when  an  ' 
aiKmymous  writer  accuses  ft  man  of  lying,  it  behoves  hiin  to  prove  the 
rratb  of  his  assertion,  fdr  which  something  more  than  his  ipte  dixk  is 
i)ecc»ary.  It  was  his  duty  to  shew  in  what  Mr.  Jefflrys  had  slamjercd 
Mn.  Fitzberbert ;  what  fads  respefling  her  he  had  misiated  ;  what  cir. 
cumsiances  he  had  folsified.  '  But  tto,  this  zealous,  this  candid,  this  con. 
sistenl  advocate  of  truth,  only  pleads  her  cause  where  his  own  partial 
purpose  is  to  be  answered  by  it,  but  deseris  her  the  moment  he  finds  her 
adverse  to  thai  purpose.  On  this  most  interesting  part  of  Mr,  Jedfcrys's 
poSlication,  be  observes,  "  1  think  t  /cannot  say  too  little  -"  whence  the 
jHiblic  will,  no  doijbt,  infer  vith  usy  that  bie  could  not  confui«  Mr. 
Jeftfys's  siatcmctit,  and  not  having  the  courage  or  the  hpnesiy  to  speak 

*i-i.rh    nn    t\tr-    tiiVii^A.  '  hp    rhrw    tn    he    silent.         He    ouvhr    to    have 
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VHiil}'  M  explain,  than  iliis  writ«r  possesses.  Instead  of 
x|lat  Mr.  Jeffsiyt  \>s.%liheUtd  the  Priuetti,  it  is  pretty  evi 
be  ha«  him&eH'  bhiOtd  th»  Prince,  He  ;»ys,  "  trom  the  ft 
that  Prince  whom  you  have  so  wantonly  nought  to  injure, 
jmo  Jhrgrvcneii,"  Is  not  this  advocate  .aware  that  ih-.'re  \i 
cerlain  prayer,-  which,  we  hope.  Is  as  well  i^nown  in  the 
sure  it  is  at  St.  James's)  as  in  ihe  cottage,  to  the  Wirvx 
■ant-;  relating  CO  this  i  a  tile's  ubiiet  oi  firgi-vr.icii — "  Forg: 
jtaaset,  ai  (in  the  same  muiiner  as}  .ivr  tbrgive  alhcri  who 
against  us  i"  It  is  as  needless  to  observe  that  no  dmd  ' 
forgiveness  to  another,  can  eifpeA  forgivene^is  himself;  as  i 
that  the  forgivMKSs  of  injuries  is  most  strongly  enibrcec 
ii'ounder  of  our  reiigion  himself.  Ji  remained,  however, 
to  discover,  that  an  lai/lrgiiiitg  itmfcr  was  compatible  will 
Surely,  then,  we  nlay  retort  his  own  wordt  upon  him,  and 
truth, — "  Such  ytaiiK  is  un  iHixlt.". — And  again,  lo  use 
wrord»,  with  very  little  alteration,  we  say  to  hiin,  "  n 
lutt pige  liKt  Qnt  of  yoor,publiCdtion — read  it— read  it  agai 
the  first,  read  that  also,  *'  go  forth  ereft,"  and  endeav 
bonest  man  acquainted  with  your  pamphleij  who  will  a. 
the  champion  of  tmh. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

TO  WILUAM  FULI.ARTON,  ESQ.  F.: 
stt, 
SENSIBLE.  iTs  I  am  of  my.  presumption,'  in  having 
office  of  doing  justice  to  your  fame,  yet  I  stand  ple.^ged■  i 
cannot  now  recede,  though  already  I  feel  my  faculties  oVe 
blaze  of  your  virtnes,  as  the  waxen  pinions  of  Icaros  ■ 
soared  too  nrar  the  sun.  Yonr  gootlness  wiH,  therefore, 
the  iiDpecfeJtinns  of  my  performance ;  and  astribc  chem  tc 

So  miany  of  your  high  qualiiiei  have  already  been  bl 
pens  than  mine,  that  with  whatever  trait  of  your  charai 
comnience  my  pai'egyrJC,  I  iitA  M^'self  anticipated ;  and  i 
lity  of  the  writer  must  be  lo^t  in  the  dutnesac^the  comp 
soote  authors,  I  should  consider  mv  hero  assecoitdaryTo 
criGc«  your  rendwn  to  my  own  vanity. 

Shall  I  speak  ofyour  military  explnlts;  oftherapidity  w! 
in  tittle  more  than  three  years  from  your  first  beiomii^Kb 
of  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Southern  Ar^iy  itt  Indiai^J 
ed  unfordable  rivers,  pajsed  jpugles  until  then  con»W 
EtonnM^fort  afier'fort  tuU  of  grain  and  treasuvc;.  [(duce^ 
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Foiygsrs  to  ob«dfcjice,  and  would  have  parstfjed  ypnt  TiAorioui  cAreef 

against  Tippoo  Soltaan  him&elf^  but  for  cotinter  orders !  HerC)  lijke  Cscsari 

yoa  have  been  your  own  historian :  and,  not  without  good  r^a&of|,  for 

fcxcepting  from  all  theseachicvement*,  the  compliment  paid  tp  youf  spirit 

And  a^ivity  in  paihing  into  Darampord,  I  l;^Iieve  that  you  might  say 

with  Captain  Blutf  in  the  Old  Bachplor,  **  would  you  think  it*  T^   in    all 

tliis  time>'  as  I  hope  for  a  truncheon,  that  rascally  Gazette- writer  •  never 

WjD^uch  as  onc6  mentioned  roe.     Not  once  by  the  wars !  Took  fio  inpre 

'|)Otice„  than  :^s  if  >5oll  Bluff  had  not  been  in  the  land  of  the  Jiving.'* 

•    If  I  advert  to  that  invi'olable  adherence  to  truth,  whiclj  is  the  distin- 

*gilbhing  characteristic  of  every  honourable  mind,  a  cloud  of^witnesses  of 

Jtigh-rank  and  respeiflabality  have  already  given  you,  on  that  head,   the 

HVdit  ^'unequivocal  testimony.     Sir  Samuel  Hood,  K.B.ift  his  letter  to 

Earl  Camden,  declares  that  your  epistle,  as  far  as  it  respe^^a  him,   f*  is 

Ill«e>  alinost  in  every  pagef."     Brigadier  General  Maitlani,  iVi  artsweir 

f(f  ftn»r  as»ertion,  that  he  obtained  th^  Government  of  Trinidad  for  Co- 

i^I'Pi^on,  declares  that  •*  he  was  not  indebted  for  that  appointftient 

f*  afty  interest  which  he  made  with  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby^  fot  th^t  he 

'  MWiiti^ne  t6  that  end  J."  Colonel  Draper  states,  *'  that  yoa  hUve  not 

ttily^misfepresentt'd  fads, -but  have  adduced  soch  ill-founded  assertions  as 

roust  sub j eft  you  to  the  heavy  charge  of  a  breach  of  veracity  $/'   Colonel 

^osheim,  declares  your  statement  respeding  the  expedition  to  the  Spanish 

JMafnj  in  which  he  c^i^nmnded  che  land  forces^  to  be  '*  a -most  brfse  and 

malicious  falshood||."     Captain  Dickson  of  the  Royal  Navy^  says,  that 

an  extrad  from  it,  "  is  notoriously  false  H  ;  and  C:»ptain  Champain,  says, 

'5'  that  every  atom  of  what  yoa  bave  asserted  respeding  the  Navy,  in 

their  expedition  to  the  Spanish  M^w,  is  ^^erfeftly  false**."     Nay,  even 

the  dead  speak  your  praises ;  fot  Genel-alGririfield's  Letters  to  Lord  Ho- 

bart,  Colonel  Pidon,  and  the  Commander  in  Chief ++,  contradid  tlie  sen- 

iifpents  witch  ypu.  thought  proper  .to  put  into  hi^  mputh  fj. 

I    ypur  regprd  tq  t{)e  public  good,  and' tq,  the  welfare  ^of  that  colony  in 

.particular,  in  whos€  g9yernment  yo\\  had  a  share,  is  established  by  the 

.  .voice. o£  hisi  Majesty 'p  Cpuncil  of  Trinidad,  and  of  General  Hislop,  the 

pre^^nt  Governor  :  jfie  former^  voted  the  paajphl^t  which  yoti  wrote,  and 

disseminated  there^  tp  te^f*  an  attergpfifo  interrupt  the  pe^ce  and  tran*- 

quiility  of  the  Colony,  ani  a  libel' meant  tq  throw  reflexions  uppn  the 

frg^n,t  Goyfsr^nment,  ..ifnd.'the  Meiftljiers  osf.Jt^is  iVfajesty's  Council^  and  ro 

j»wwdiscprd,  disunwiV;,and  distf^stjan^       theav.;*.'  all  which. <;he  Go*. 

>fei3jqr,,ecl>oe^  in  his  answei^  to  their  address j  conveying  the  ibre^pinf 

lesptij^ioa,  which^  .jhe  says,,  "  cannot  fail,  to  stagd  rcQorded  >n  4, basis 

tlxesngst  imp9Ctiai,-aQd  must  cooyince.  (he  world  pf  the  purp.  and  jvonourr 
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.'  i^  GfaloneV  Rii&irton's  Statement,  vide  ttoies' €>f  proceedings'  lti'<*dA|mand 
^^ forces  Booth  dfthe  Colcroon,  in  Appendiifiy  '^i  89  x.o'f\^^  '  "'''' ' 
':.   +  Letter  toi-bfd  Hobah  by  Colonel  Pifton-,  p.  66. '        .     ■    .  ' 

{Ditto,  ditto,  dittoi  p,  62.              §  IMtto,  dkio^  •ikUSy'^.'it* 
Colonel  Efraper^  A^^I^^Sj^-  Appendix,  p.  45. , !,^  ..,^_.>. 

5  Ditto,' ditto,  dit^o,  p.  45.  **  Ditto,  ditto,  ditto,  p.  48? 

.    f\'  Letter  tolior*HkAart  by  ColoAel  ?ia6ti,tfi  §6ii  itj:  '  ^  ' . 
it  Colend  FuUartpA'g  Swepjtfnt,  (aoie/  fi  is*     "^^^  ■-'  - '-   ^  -^ 
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iible  mdti^re»  tbat  had  a^^uat^d  them^  in  the  ^teps  they  had  deeme4  it 

n^dJssary  to  adopt,  to  refute*  unmerited  calamnles*." 

Your  candour  and  ingenuousness,  aife  displayed  in  the  xroir'respqndcfrtiCe 
with  the  Baron  de  Mohtalambcrt,  one  of  whose  fetters  you  printed  +,  while 
the  others' were  suppressed;  thus  contriving  to^  convey  a  racanihg  by  the 
part,  direftly  opposite  to  that  which  would  have  been  conveyed  by  fhe 
^hoiej.  '  " 

•  To  prove  your  love  of  justice,  shall  I  caH'the  Reverend  Father  Josef 
Maria  Angeles,  who,  to  support  your  prosecution  against  Colonel  Pic'. 
ton,  not  only  fabricated  a  register  of  baptism,  *and  swore  to  its  authen- 
ticity, but  almost  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  cause;  having  fiince,  at  th^ 
request  of  his  superiors  in  the  church,  i^een' prosecuted,  conriAed,  ati4 
degraded  from  his  sacerdotal  fundions,  for  these  6ffl*nces§  ?  Or  shalf  f 
appeal  to  that  blessed  innocent  your  inreresting  protegee,  Mhs  Lodisa 
Galderon;  who  to  promote  the  same  good  cause,  left  her  native  coilntry^ 
and  the  little  suspicions  upon  whose  charad^er  of  prostitution,  theft,"  and 
perjury  ||,  will  doubtless  soon  be  washed  away,"  sirice  you  are,  said* to  Kavd 
ihtrodaced"  her  into  the  Society  of  your  family  and  friends  IT,  no  doiibt,' 
^ith  the  laudable  intention  of  reforming  her  morals  by  the  lorce  of  good 
example. 

To  establish  your  boundless  generosity,  and  unexampled  muiiificencei 
shall  I  send  to  Newgate,  or  to  which  of  the  other  jails  of  the  metropolis 
shall  I  send,  for  your  trusty  and  wdl  beloved  agents,  Mr.  Mlnchin, 
learned  in  the  law,  and  F.  P.  Mac  Callum,  author  of  **.Travt!s  in  Tril 
nidad  ;'*  or  is  the  latter  of  these  worthies  still  k't  large  ?  If  if  be  thought} 
that  your  permitting  such  men,  aft^r  such  services,  to  be  exp6*sed^*for  a 
moment  to  such  a  sittiatron,  may  derogate  from^your  claim  to  the^  nobl^ 
qualities,'  let  me  proclaim  in  your  vindication,  that  'your  liberalityj 
'vaulting  above  individual  cbjefts,  and  petty  charities,,  soars  ^to  the  subl 
iimer  height  of  relieving  the  wants  oF  an  army**.  *  Oh,  that  all' cytil- 
'Commanders  were  adtiiatcd,  by  such  patriotic  pfinciplts!  '"  an  krrnt 
enabled  to  adl  by  pfivatfe  advances,  when  the  public  treasury 'was  desti- 
tute ff:  exalted  magnanimity,  worthy  the  eujogiom  cff  Sir  John  Cbx 
Hippisley  ♦  But  as  ybu  have  rhodesily  ^ftribhtcd  fhis  importa-rit  service> 
*t<)  your  b^ing  fortunately  bonjointd  with  menj  .^*  able,  zealout^ '  and  n 
united  in  the  public  cause,''  I  skall  not  break  in  upon  the  unity  of  my 
design,  by  dwelling  upon  deeds,  however  meritorious  in  themselves^  of 
which  you  cannot  claim. the  undivided  hpnour.^  Before  J^  qtiij  t^j^toeic, 
let  m^,  however,  npxice  the  injustice  done  to  such  rare  deserf,*    Tkc 
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*  Colonel  Draper?s  ^Address,  Appendix,  p.  42  and  43*.     -  -... 

+  Colonel  FuUarton'sStaoeaient,  p.  177. 

'  J  Letter  to  Lord  Hobart,  p- 44 — 59-''  -•. 
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Madras  Government  made  a  representation  to  the  Supr^oie  Gotremmfnf^ 
« ataring  that  a  shameful  discount,  of  from  20  to  50  i>er  cent,  had  been 
cxa^kdy  by  certain  agents,  from  the  pay  of  the  sokliers  in  the  array 
under  yoar  cpmrnand.  The  Governor  General,-  in  his  answer,  lamented 
the  circumstance,  and  diVe^ed  thnt  on  any  similar  occasions,  measures 
should  be  adopted  to  prevent  sudi  disgraceful  proceedings  ! !  !  At  home 
the  Dircftors  objected  to  your  accounts,  which  wore  at  lenijih  submitfed 
to  referees,  by  whose- award  your  charges>  however  jusit  and  reasonable, 
wece  mo$t  unconscionably  mulled. 

The  record*  of  the  East  India  CJompany  establish  your  claim  io  that 
ftubUme&t  of  virtues,  forgiveness  of  oj.r  enemies.  When  you  had  led  your 
army  ag^aisist  the  rebellious  Polygar  Chiefs,'  you  ovcrcanie  th^m  not  more 
fcy  valour  than  by  kindness,  and  so  far  from  receiving  presents,  as  some 
<if  your  pfedecessors  in  command  arc  suspc<ted  to  have  done*,  actually 
advanced  them  large  sums  of  money,  out  of  your  own  private  puri.e. 
Your  goodness,  however,  unfortunately  tailed  of  producing  the  desired 
effedl ;  and  was  abused  by  those  incorrigible  rai)cal.s  the  Rajah  Catabo. 
xninaigue  ofWndaJumcourchy,  and  the  Kajah  of  Shevigherry,  w;ho  nei. 
thcr  paid,  their  joint  bond  to  you,  nor  did  both  of  them  preserve  their- faith 
with  the  East  India  Company.  On  your  applying  to  the  Court  of  Direc, 
fori  for  payment  of  this  bond,  they  refused  to  discharge  the  debr^  and 
left  ydur  virtue  to  be  its  own  reward. 

To  which  ev»?r  of  your  qualities  1  turn  my  m-nd,  such  aniple  justice 
has  already  been  don^  you,  that  1  might  throw  down  my  )%n  in  despair 
«f  being  able  to  give  to  truth  the  grace  of  novelty,  but  for  the  opportu- 
IH ty  of  relating  an  anecdote,  which,  I  fin tter  myself,  will  illustrate  one 
;trait  in  your  cnara^er,  not  hitherto  touched  upon.  In  the  year  1 803,  Mr. 
Marryat,  a  meipchant  in  this  city,' wro^e^to  Lord  Hobart,  then  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department,  compUining  that  you,  as  ading 
Xoitimissionif r  in  Trinidadj  had  unjustifiably  refused  to  enforce  a  decree » 
pronounced  in  his  favour  by  the  projier  judge  of  that  i'sland,  against  Mr. 
Thomas  Smith,  a  planter  there ;  whom  he  described  as  a  man  of  blasted 
chara<fler,  formerly  dismissed  the  Commissary's  Office  in  Martinique  for 
peculation,  and  afterwards  appointed  by  you  to  be  one  of  your  Aids-de. 
Camp>  and  Captain  CommandaiU  of  th^, quarter  of  Naparime't.     Lord 


i' .  ♦  The  "  Whitehall  Everting  Post,*'  of  ♦«  June  8th,  1775,"  respeaing 

the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  preceding  evening,  nas  the 

/  following- passage  :  •*  The  clause  preventing  an^  civil  ox  military  officer 

from  receiving  any  present  or  gift  from  any  o4  the  Indian  Princes,  was 

taken  into  consideration.     Lotd  Clive  observed^  that  suc^  restriifHons 

would  produce  great  inconvenience ;  particularly;  when  a  town  was  be- 

.sieged,  ^hat  the  army  would  always  wish  to  take  it  by  storm^  instead  of 

•cafHtulafion,  ibr  the  sake  of  the  plunder.     He  dwelr.much  on  the  necessity 

of  leaving  a  discretionary  power  in  the  Governor  and  Council,  to  allow 

presents  to  be  received  by  Commanders  of  armies. .   The  Committee  did 

not  seem  to  approve  of  his  Lordship's  advice,  but  readily  accoooted  for 

his  entertaining  that  opinion^''         '  -    . 

•    ^  Cdtonel  Fullarton'fi  Statement,  p.  140  and  142.  (<  ':  / 
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Hobart,  for  rensons  l)est  known  to  himselfj  *  took  no  notice  to  the  €om. 
•plainant,  of  this  representation,  but  it  seems  he  transmitted  a  copy^  of  tbe 
letter  to  yon,  which,  with  another,  purporting  to  be  your  answer  to  Lord 
Hobart  (for  none  was  sent  to  the  party  siipposin?  himself  aggrieved f, 
you  printed  in  your  |>amphlet  respeding  th/  affairs 'of  Triftidad*,  Ih 
this  letter  of  your's,  a  hint  to  Mr.  Smith  is  introdaoed,  to  call  Mt. 
Marryat  to  account  for  the  liberties  which  he  had  taken  with  that  gey^* 
tleman's  charadler;  and  an  intimation  of"  your  intending  to  prosecute  Mr. 
M*  for  what  you  were  pleased  to  terra  his  injurious  and  libellous  assets 
lions  against  yourself.  Mr.  Smith  probably  thought/  that  as  yoo  styled 
yourself  Colonel,  t^iere  would  have  been  more  propriety"  in  your  recorit- 
mend'ng  the  prosecution  to  him,  and  reserving  the  other  aloematitr^tt) 
yourscif,  so  declined*  the  invitation  which  you  had  so  courteously  hefd' 
put  to  him;  and  either  the  Counsel  whom  yon  consulted  gsivt  his  adviifee, 
that  wha^-liad  been  represeivtcd  conterning  you  to  Lord  Hobart,  vras'jio 
libel,  or  you  were  aware  that  it  Xvas  not  libellous,  wirhout  taking  any 
advice  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Marryat  had  stated  Mr.  Smith's  flagrant 
xondu^  to  Lord  Hobart,  merely  as  forming  a  leading  feature  of  the  case 
which  he  had  laid  before  him  in  his  official  chara^er ;  and  the  knowledge 
ot  it  might  have  slept  for  ever  in  his  Lordship's  bosom,  had  nq(c  you 
promulgated  Mr.  Smith's  infamy  to  the  world.  Stime  nfen  are  dead  to 
a  sens^  of  principle,  who  are  yet  alive  to  a  scnw  of  shame-;  amdtKiftjt 
seenis  to  have  Been  with  your  unfortunate  friend  :  for  soon  after  he  saw 
himself  procIatmc(i  in  your  p;ni)phlet,  as  a  man  of  blar>red  charaAer,  and 
pointed  out  there  as  an  object  for  the  finger  of  scorn,  he  sunk  onder  tfie 
weight  of  ignominy  which  you  had  thus  laid  upon  him,  sickened,  and 
died.  This,  Sir,  is  the  trait  in  your  charader  to  which  I  wish  to4o 
justice ;  and  the  elucidation  of  it  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  yoar  otJier 
adherents  and  partizans.  Be  it  r^'corded  in  indelible  chnradters,  that  such 
was  your  condu^^  towards  this  friend,  in  the  hope  of  miking  him  the  toei 
of  your  resentment ;  arid  let  me  claim  the  mcfir,  dt  adding  one  line  to 
youreulogium — oiie  wreath  to  your  laurels,  by  shewing,  that  though  your 
.^enmity  is  harmless^  your  friendship  may  be  deadly, 
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TO   THE    tDTTOR    OF    THE    ANTT-JACOBIN    REVIEW.     ^ 

POLITICAL  CRANIOLOGY. 


SIR^ 


THE  public  in  general,  and  the  medical  world  in  particular,  are  In-  ' 
finitely  indebted  to  the  ingenious  Dr.  Gall  oT  Vienna,  for  his  late  £sfiay 
on  Craniology.  This  Iearnrd<  gentleman  has  completely  ascertained  and 
demonstrated,  by  a  series  of  curious  experiments  and  incontrovertible  de- 
duAions,  that  the  protuberances  and  depressions  in  the  external  jgure  of 
the  skull,  decide  the  internal  qualities  oi  the  mind  :  or,  to  use  hi^.  own 
words,  that  *.*  every  passion,  every  virtue^  every  vice,  every  talent, 
every  foiiy,  has  got  a  certain  organ  in  the  head,  which  suits  (or  denotes) 
the  particbiai- faculty."     We  now  learn,  too,  that  the  brain,  ^bich  had 


»  Colonel  Fullarton's  Stajemefit,  p»  142 — 144.  ^      * 
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ktcheito  been  considered  as  a  receptacle^  in  which  obr  ideas  were  all  hikf* 
^A  together  in  one  protiiisc^ous  mass,  is  subdivided  iA  various  com* 
]«ftineQts,  in  which  the  different  faculties,  or  sets  of  ideas,  .corresponding 
with  their  eitternal'  organs,  are  as  disttndiy  and  regularly  arranged,  as 
the  difierent  wares  ia  a  grcter's  or  haberdashtr's  sht^,  are  assorted  in  the 
T)itioi]S  drawers  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  each  article.  '1  he  Do^or 
h»  pointed  out  in  the  crnnium,  the  situation  oF  near  thirty  of  these 
olrganty  and  iabelled  each  of  them  with  its  respedive  contents,  conipri:^. 
ing.airthe  leading  passions  by  which' the  brains  of  men  are  adiuated. . 

To  prove  the  infallibility  of  his  hypothesis,  the  l>)^lor  visited  the 
dKiietcnc  jaib  in  Germany,  where)  by  handling  the  skulls  of  the  n:iost 
notorious  rogues  in  confinement,  he  immediately  declared,  with  the  utmost 
fHKCfslon,-  to  the  admiration  of  all  around  him,  the  crime  c^  which  each 
liad  been  guilty.  He  distinguished  a  coiner  by  his  organ  of  mechanical 
'9Tt9  ;  a  fellow  who  had  committed  a  rape^  by  his  organ  o(  sexual insti»5l; 
the  captain  of  a  gang,  by  his  org^n  of  flighting ;  «ind  a  psaim^singing 
nethodisty  who  hkd  unluckily  strayed  from  the  told  of  the  lamb,  by  his 
©rgawof  music.  .  The  Doftor  found  the  organ  of  thieving  verypromi. 
nentinniost  of  the  prisoners  ;  and  sagaciou^ily  remarked,  that  in  many 
c£  this  oompny  of  rogues,  the  organ  of  reBedion  wds  scarcely  to  be  seen 
•t  all  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  the  organ  of  lust  was  eminently  displayed  in 
■inost'of  them — an  observation  which,  I  fear,  he  might  with  equal  justice 
liave  applied  to  many  a  company  of  very  honest  meo.  The  DoAor, 
howeTer,  by  his  discrttaiination,  most  completely  established  his  systeno*^ 
^i^ich  it  evidently  not  only  an  important  discovery  in  patholpgy,  but  in 
p9y(;hology  too,  as  it  throws  new  light  on  the  o^ganizd[ion  of  the  human 
inteile^,  and  offers  a  satisfadory  solution  of  mysteries  whit:h  hither ta  had 
-af^ated  inscmtable. 

One  of  thfcae  is  the  partial  derangement,  or  twist,  which  has  been  oh. 
served  in  the  brains  of  many  men,  on  certain  subje^s,  whose  ideas  on  all 
others  ate  perfe^Iy  juat  artd  correft.  Now,  on  Dr.  Gall's  systemi  we 
liaye  only  to  suppose  that  portion  of  the  brain  to  be  afefted,  which  cor- 
responds with  the  particular  organ,  and  the  mystery  is  at  once  explained. 
It  is  impossible  here  •4iot  to  admire  this  new  ^roof  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
Creator,  in  so  separating  6ur  ideas,  that  any  derangement  of  one  class  of 
iliem  is  prevented  from  extending  to  the  others,  ^and  thro.ving  the  whole 
brain  into  confusion. 

I  doubt  not  but  .that  it  will  have  occurred  to.  ydur  readers,  as  it  fre- 
qaehtly  has  to  me,  that  almost  all  great  men  who  have  devoted  their 
thoughts  to  public  affairs,  are  subje<5k  in  a  pculiar  degree  to  a^  derange- 
ment, in  >yhat  Dr.  Gall  would,  call,  the  organ  of  polirics.  They  perform 
al}  the  ordinary  fundions  of  nature,  and  duties  of  life,  in  other'  respei^, 
perfe^y  w/ell.  They  talk  and  zffi,  rationally  on  all  other  subjeds ;  and 
jjhew  no  signs  pf  insanity,  unless-  you  touch  the  ideas  that  correspoad 
with  the  disea,se.d  organ  :  but  thei\  they  become  as  outrageous  as  Don 
Quixote  himself,  when  .the  discpurse  turned  upon  knight-erran;try.  Do 
W0  not  constantly  see,  that  the  sentiments  and  qpinion§  of  men  of  tne  most 
ssperior  talents  and  discriminating  judgment,  are  diametrically  opposite 
to  each  other  on  every  pblitical  subject  ?  Nay,  da  we  not  also  see*  such 
men  differ  even  from  themselves,  on  these  points,  as  much  as  fhey  do 
ifrom  others ;  smd  support  the  trery  same  measures  one  d^^y,  which  they 
l^ad  opposed  the  day  before  ?  Now,  as  the  laws  of  truth,  and  the  prin. 
'         ^  >  cipl0 
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df^  of  riglit  and  wrqhg  are  immutable^  this,  could  not  ppssibly  .bappeit 
to  persons  of  sound  intelledl,  and  thereifore  can  only  be  imputed  to  that 
ttental  derangement,  with  which  politicians  are  so  liable  to  b^  affe6kd. 

Indeed^  the  .nature  of  their  complaint  is  sufficiently  establishedi  by  the 
nrode  of  cure  which- is  generally  found  eiFeftual;  for,  as  in  other  case^  of 
insanity,  a  jotal  change  of  scene  has  often  succeeded  in  bringing  about  :a 
revoloticnof  ideas,  and  restoring  the  right  use  of  the  senses  ;  so  in  poli^ 
tical  ca^es,  change  of  place,  more  particularly  froti  out  to  /V,  andchinge  ■ 
of  (he  parties  with  i^^hom  the  patient  has  been  accustomed  to  «dt  and 
aswciate,  frequently  produces  the  same  desirable  cfTeG,  The  public  have 
httely  witnessed  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  efficacy  of,  thi^^eat* 
m&it,  in  the  cases  of  an  entire  set  of  gentlemen,  who,  while  in  opposi«^ 
tion,  ^d^Iaimed  against  the  system  of  the  then  Minister,  as  beii^  preg- 
nant wiih  ruin  to  the  country ;  but  who,  when  called  in  to  succeed  hin| 
in  the  administrztion  of  public  affairs,  immediately  adopted,  and  ^ded 
upon,'  the  very  measercs  which  had  so  long  been  the  constant  tbeiaeolf 
their  reprobation.  It  is  a  most  fortunate,  as- well  a*  remarkable  circuni- 
stance  too,  that  though  other  cases  of  insanity  have  seWom  yielded  t^. 
this  treatment,  except  in* the  incipient  stages  of  the  malady,  yet  that  in 
political  rases  it  has  been  found  to  answer,,  after  all  other  means  had  bee« 
tried  in  vain,  and  when  the  patients  were  thouglVt  absolutely  lucurabK'-  . 
By  the  way,  the  air  of  certain  apartments  about  St.  James's,  producet 
sBcfa  extraordinary  eS^tls  on  those  who  enter  them,  that  I  have  ^ometimea 
been  inclined  to  doubt,  whether  the  Chemical  Professor  of  the  Royal  In^ 
ititution  is  not  employed  to  keep  it  constantly  impregnated  with  thf 
gazeous  oxide"  of  Azote  :  whose  influence  is  so  delicious,  tiwt,  as  we  m:^ 
assured  by  the  learned  gentlemen  who  have  made  the  expejiiweot*-  chose 
who  breathe  it  fancy  themselves  in  Heaven.  ,  » 

That  politicians  are  more  liable  to  mental  derangement  than  other  men^ 
not  only  appears  from  the  observations  2  have  made,  and  is  accounted  fot 
by  Dr.  Gall's  new  system,  but  may  be  still  ftjrther  expkioed,  by  a  refe- 
rence to  dbe  best  medical  authorities  ;  ^11  which,  as  will  be  seen,  iHiiserate 
iTHiconfirnsi  this  proposition. v 

The  ^reat  caujse  of  madness,  is  intense  thinking  ;  and  who  are  so  stilx, 
jeft  to  overstrain  their  faculties  by  intense  thinking,  as  politicians,    Aris^ 
totle,  in  his  Politics^  affirms  that  the  bow  must  be  soinetiraes  unbent,  for 
thai  if  kept   in  a  continual  state  of  tension,  it  will  inevitably  crack- 
alluding,  no  doubt,  to  sorhe  crack-brained   politicians,  whom  he  dared 
not  to  mention,  otherwise  than  figuratively,  under   the   reign  of  tha&^ 
fiery  mad. cap,    Alexander  the  Great.     Dr.  fiucharv  conftrms  this  seni^ 
timent,  most  justly  observing,    that  man  is  as    incapable  of  continual 
thought,  a$  of  continual  a^ion ;  and  that   the  mind  will  as  certainly 
tink  under    the  one,    as  the   body    under   the  other.      Tissot  assures  / 
HI,  that  whoever  has  thought  deeply,  has  risen  from  his  v  study  with  a 
Tioleot  heid-ache  and  burning,  which  arises  from  the  state  of  exhaustion 
and  extpeme  heat,  in  which  the  marrow  of  the  brain  is  then  found. — 
Though  all  these  gentlemen  were  aware  of  the  general  efieifl,  none  of 
them  had  the  sagacity  to  explain  the  partial  mode  of  ib  operation,  ti^l 
^r«  QaU  illumined  mankind  by  his  discovery,  that  that  part  of  the  brain 
alone  was  xSk^ad,  whkh  corresponded  with  the  diseased  organ. 
AoQtiier  great  caos^  of  mental  derangement^  is  a  sudden  devation  of 
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Ibnune.  An  eminent  medical  writer  has  observedy  that  in  tbe  £inious  < 
South  Sea  year,  when  .so  many  fortunes  were  gained  and  lost,  a  vast  nom^ 
her  of  persons  had  rheif  heads  turhed  by  the  prodigious  fiow  of  uiiexpe^t.-d 
riches.  This  is  a  most  lamentable  reflection,  as  \i  applies  to  politicians^ 
iwdi  more  particularly  as  it  aliens  a  new  Administration,  for  it  sbew» 
that  oi>  their  first  coming  into  office,  they  are  in  extreme  dang^  of  havbg 
their  \heads  turned  by  their  sudden  elevation. 

Galen  defines  madness,  /*  intanperits  igwea  ctrehri;**'  and  what  is  of  so 
j^ry  and  intemperate  a  nature  as  political  debate  ?  The  learned  author 
of  Therapeutics,  from  thi*  convidion,  advises  beginning  the  cure,  by 
•'vdiciting  the  vital  heat  out  of,  the  cerebrum,"  which,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  would  end  it  too  most  efFedually. 

The  first  diagnostie«-  of  madness  are  described  to  be,  a  mildness  and 
lulling  of  the  eyes,  and  i^bsurd  discourse.  Kow,  any  gentleman  may 
satisfy  himself,  by  a  short; attendance  in,  the  House  of  Commons,  th»t 
many  of  our  politicians  she\y  these  symptoms  in  a  violent  degree.  Mis* 
chievousness  is  another  of  the  diagnostics  ;  and,  as  the  ibrmer  are  foand 
in  what  they  say>  so  vs  the  latter  found  in  w4kat  they  do. 

Lastly,  according  to  Dr.  Beattie,  and  indeed  all  our  modern  authorities, 
the  distinguishing  charaderistic  of  madness,  is  a  false  perception;  Now, 
to  distinguish  between  their  perceptions  and  their  concepcionft>< though 
ifolttme&  upon  volumes  have  been  written  upon  the  subjett,  has  puzzicd 
many  poor '  metaphysicians,  as  indeed  a  distinift^on  without  a  difference  ' 
well  may  ;  but  that  some  of  our  politicians  of  the  day  have  false  percep* 
lions,  or  conceptions,  call  them  which  you  please,  no  man  in  his  sensed, 
who 'has  attended  to  their  condud,  can  possibly  doubt. 

I  am  raking  the  more  pains  to  establish  this  proposition^  and  the  necessity 
of  the  practical  application  of  Dr.  Gall's  syj»tem  to'  the  crxniuxtis  of  some 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  from  the  public  spirited  motive  of  being  use- 
ful to  them  in  the:ir  unhi>j^py  situation.  Perhaps  Imay  ifind  it  difficult  to 
make  some  of  them  sensible  of  the  occasion  wliich  they  have  for  my  pro- 
iebi>ional  skill ;  for  as  every  drunken  man  will  maintain  that  he  is  sober, 
so  will  every  madman  insist  that  he  is  in  his  perfeA  senses.  Though, 
however,  1  cannot  hope  to  convince  any  one  of  them  of  his  own  infir- 
mity, I  shall  probably  be  able  to  o^^en  the  eyes  of  some  "or  them  to  the  ^ 
infinniiies  of  their  colleagues  ;  and  shall  therefore  prove  this  derangement 
adijally  to  exist,  by  tniits  in  their  condu^tj  which  can  be  sM^counted-for 
on  no  other  principle. 

1  o  begin  with  the  Ch^incellor  of  the  Exchequer,  He,  last  sesAions, 
proposed  a  tax  on  pig  iron,  which,,  findbig  a  powerful  oppOMtion  against 
it  in  t|ie  House  of  Commons,  he  withdrew*  but  with  the  declaration,  that 
ihc  t;t'x  was  a  good  t*»x,  and  that  he  should  bring  it  forward  again  at  some 
future  period.  I'he  proprietors  of  the  mines  profited  by  the  hint,  and  to 
indemnify  themselves  against  thi<i  future  tax  by  anticipation,  raised  the 
price  of  the  article  at  once.  Thus  this  able  financier  contrived  to  levy 
tlie  tax  upon  the  public,  without  bringing  a  single  shilling  imo  the  Ex. 
chequer.  Although  on  the  first  view  of  his  case  there  appears  reason  yy 
siispeft  a  cpnsiderulile  derangement,  either  in  the  organ  of  vanity,  or 
that  of  refiedion  (the  latter  of  which  Dr. 'Gall  has  found,  in  many  sob- 
j  c^,  to  be  not  at  ^11  formed),  yet,  on  mature  consideration,  I  mm  ini. 
Ji»ed  to  hope  that  ic  4nay  be  ^ponfioed  to  the  organ  of  talking ;.  «A(i  I 

hare 
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lisve  observed  in  rhe  praflicc  of  a  whipper-in,  who  liw 
bouring  frieiid  of  miMi  that  this  disorder,  to'vrhich  y 
particularly  Kubjeft,  and  which  he  calls  ^iii»j  to/^w,  is  i 
(he  liberal  enereise  of  the  whip.  The  vetiTinary  unifr: 
discovered,  that  man  and  lieast  are  rearly  alike,  ar>i  that 
tnmt  and  rem-'dics  arc  proper  for  both — of  which,  im 
adopted  in  curing  this  compl^tint  fumi  he^  an  additional  ] 
boys' are  kept  from  talking  at  school,  by  the  siiunaT  disc 
lation,  which  may  doubtless  be  applied   to  great  boys,  \ 

'  before  they  were  properly  broke  in,  with  «juat]y  good  eS 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  (he  War  Departm?nr,  afcei 
tcn'C  thought,  for  several  monrhs,  upon  a  new  military  s 
organ  of  ingenuity  so  wrapt  in  meiaphysicSl  abiiraillon, 
loir  sight  of  praflical  utility.  To  make  his  plan  popular,  i 
pay  of  both  the  officers  and  the  soldiers  ;  gave  addiriocial 

,  Disabled  and  supcnnnuatcd  ;  and  shortened  the  term  of  ser 
to  the  limited  period  of  seven  years.  By  a  judicious  use 
gcocics,  at  ifiis  favonrabl'^  junrture,  he  miohi  have  esuK 
for  the  regulars,  on  the  same  fooling  as  that  for  the  mil 
tecruitcd  the  .army  tor  ei-er,' without  a  murmur,  and  w-itl 
bot  he,  lik^  an  unthrifty  prodignl,  squandered  away  s. 
without  gaining  any  one  advar.tsgc  to  the  public  in  'return. 
trary,  he  has  dissatiificd  the  officers,  "by  depriving  them  c 
soon  as  rhcy  become  completely  disciplined.  Me  has  disiia 
vates,  by  rdisitig  new  men  for  limited  service,  while  they 
for  life  ;  and  though  as  high  bounties  as  were  before  given 
tinued,.  the  recruiting  goes  on  just  as  slowly  asei'er. 
tbe  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  from  the  extraordinari 
his  political  organ,  had  a  false  p.'rception.  He  imagined 
would  compare  all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  tl 
the  former  system  ;  that  they  would  reason,  like  himself, 
and  the  ;««(,  but  onfortnnately  never  dreamt  of  the  simple  tr 
ineti  enlist,  thr/ne'vir  tliiuk  at  all.  As  system-mongers  gencl 
Other  struflures,  iir  order  to  clear  the  ground  for  ilieir.owi 
occasion,  the  Right  Honourahle  Gentleaian  bi-gan  by  de 
volunteer  system;-  and  though  our  Iwiighiy  foe,  aweJ  by  t 
which  these  patriot  bands  came  forward,  shrunk  bai-k  apf 
long  threatened  projeft  of  invasion,  he  declared  ihjt  the; 
"be  the  repositories  of  panic  in  theday  of  danger.  He  hr.i 
'of  his  most  outragco^  paroxysms,  at  the  idea  of  their  1>ei 
deserve  thanks  for  their  services  :  asserted  the  neiessiiy 
more  soldiers,  and  fewer  volunteers  (in  the  lasr  of  which  me: 
he  hift  succeeded  to  admiradon],  and  declared  that  the  na 
'6e  e&Aually  defended  but  upon  his  plan.  And  what  was  tl 
ing,  and  loosely  drillings  aoo,ooo  of  the  unwilling  ratfe 
the  maladv  of,  this  Right  Hon,  -Gentrenian  is  very  Jeev^T  ** 
build  his  house  upon  a  sand,  and  undermine  that  ..rot^ft  '■'^ 
aafetv.apainat  which   the  winds   mis'ht   blow.    -      .  .Ve,  ft<^ 
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Lord  Sidiiiouth>  poor  man,  for  some  tiioe  both  before  txxi  ^j^r  tbe 
Treaty  of  Amiens,  was  iif  one  of  those  stupors,  which  are  among  the 
most  unfavourable  s)Tnptoms  of  mental  malndy,  God  be  thanked,  how* 
ever,  he  bad  at  last  a  lucid  interval,  and  waking  from  the  dream  of  pro- 
foond  peace,  wliich  he  fancied,  that,  thinks  to  his^ wisdom,  the  Country 
enjoyed,  he  started  up,  and  declared  that  the  v/hole  condudl  of  Boona. 
parte,  ever  since  the  Treaty  was  signed,  had  been  one  uniform  series  of 
injustice,  violence,  and  %ggressIon.  ,  1  lately  feared  that  his  Lordship, 
iind  some  more  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  felt  a  tendency  to  relapse  into 
the  same  situation,  and  that  the  immediate  use  of  stimulants  and  corrobo- 
rants  was  necessary. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  on  a  late  solemn 
pcc9&ion,  delivered  opinions  in  a  great  assembly,  that  were  afterwards  con^ 
tradi(f)ed  by  those  of  all  the  other  Judges.  Having  never  seen  his  Lordi^hip's 
head,,  since  my  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  cfaniology,  except 
when  buried  in  an  immense  wig,  so  far  from  being  able  to  say  which  qf 
his  Lordship's  organs  may  be  affcdted,  I  can  hazard  no  observatiorwi  what- 
ever on  the  gtruAure  of  his  cranium.  I  have  pnly  bein  able  to  rx)Hci, 
that  the  wig  in  which  the  head  is  enveloped,  by  coming  down  so  very 
low  on  the  forehead,  tends  to.  give  it  the  appearance  of  that  flat  organiza- 
tion, which  Dr.  Gail  considers  as  so  j^culiarly  unforinn;rte :  and,  1 
think  it  my  duty,  most  respedfully  to  offer  this  remark,  beirtg  unwilling 
that  the  cut  of  the  wig  should  excite  an  idea  of  the  head,  even  iii*  the 
mind  of  a  Ctaniologist,  derogatory  to  that  high  veneration,  which  in 
co^nmon  with  the  public,  I  sincerely  feel  for  his  Lordship's  abilities. 

Xhe  late  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  wrote  tp  an. officer,  to  whose 
cnterprize  and  spii^it  the  country  is  recently  indebted  for  two  acquisitions 
^f  the  highest  importance ;  not  a  letter  of  congratulation,  to  infonn . 
him  that  his  achievements  had  been  greeted  with  thanks,  and  rewarded 
with  honour,  but  a  4etter  of  recall.  I'his  surely  roust  have  been  owing 
tp  a  false  i^ercept ion :' but  whether  the  organ  of  induftion,  or  of  party 
»pirit  be  affeded,  till  I  have  the  honour  of  getting  his  Lordship's  sknll 
into  my  hand*,  1  shall  not  be  able*  to  determine. 

1  could  go  on  enumerating  instances  without  end,  to  shew  how  rm- 
portant  it  is,  that  immediate  medical  assistance  should  be  called  in  to  many 
members  of  the  body  politic.  Much  may  be  done  for  the  personages  to 
wlitjise  cases  1  have  adverted,  hy  the  use  of  dark  room^',  clean  straw, 
JKT^it  waistcoats,  vcneseftion,  and  copious  evacuations:  but  if  the 
coiiimon  remedies  fail,  I  am  proud  to  say,  that  I  have  discovered  a  spe- 
cific of  superior  potency,  the  use  of  which,  I  pledge  my  Kfe,  will  relieve- 
the. nation  from  all  the  evils  of  their  unhappy  derangement.  The  i^tility 
«f  my  advice  will  not  end  with  them ;  for  when  the  skulls  of  new  candi- 
datrs  for  place  and  power  are  submitted  to  my  examination,  I  shall  scru* 
cinize  their  organs  of  reflefting,  of  thirst  of  glory,  of  recollefting^  per- 
|ons,  (an  organ  in  which  great  nip  oa  coming  into  power  are  very  apt 
to  be  defedive),  their  organ  of  vanity,  of  talking  (which  it»is  very 
important  to  keep  in  perfe^  order},  of  pride ;  and  thps  being  at^  organ  in 
^ery  body's  head,  I  shall  disclose  far  the-  benefit  of  ypur  readers,  that 
it  is  eji^mplified  by  a  protuberalrce  on  the  skull,  in  the  middle  of  the 
4jaura  sagitnlis^  whe^  unless  they  unfortunately  are  bald,  or  happen  tp 
Jkai  e  their  heads  shaved,  providence  has  very  kindly  placed  it  per&dl/  < 
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<»ttt  dCsiglit,  Indeed  I  ^hall  attend  ckrefaUy  to  evcty  oth^r  organ>  that 
is  in  any  degree  conncded  with  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties  :  and 
when  the  most  proper  charaders  are  thus  selefted  for  every  pu,blic  situa- 
tion, how  happy  and  successful  will  be  the  progress  of  our  public  affairs  !  ' 
.  Dr.  Gall  very  jndiciously  qualifies  his  doftrine,  by  observing,  that 
the  organs  in  the  skull  only  point  out  prominent  innate  propensities  ancif 
inental  powers,  but  do  not  involve  the  necessity  of  their  being  exerted  or 
cultivated.  In  this  position,  he  follows  the  authot^ity  of  Zopyrus  and' 
Socrttesi  The  former  asserted,  that  he 'discovered  in  the  latter,  a  strong 
propensj-ty  te  vicious  carnal  indulgences;  and  the  disciples  of  Socrates, 
jealous  of  their  master's  fair  fame,  reviled  him  for  t^ic  injurious  asper- 
sion j  but  Socrates  ingenuously  acknowleylged,  that  he  was  by  nature 
prone  to  svch  indulgences,  though  he  had  succeeded  in  curbing  his  inclina^ 
tions  by  the  power  of  reason  and  philosophy  ;  and  the  penetration  of  Zo- 
pyrus was  admitted  and  applauded.  Due  attention  to  this  anecdote^ 
will  completely  prove  that  the  honour  of  the  discovery  must  be  ascribed 
not  to  physiognomy,  as  has  erroneously  been  done,  but  to  craniology  : 
for  the  organ  of  lust,  being  seated  in  the  back  part  of  the  cerebrum,  could 
not  possibly  be  discovered  by  any  examination  of  the  countenance  ;  and 
\i  is  plain  to  demonstration,  therefore,  that  this  invaluable  science  was 
fully  understood  and  appreciated,  in  those  days,  by  the  sages  of  ancient 
Greece,  who  have  jtistiy  borne  the  pal^n  of  philosophical  research  from  all 
saclceeding  ages*  Profiting  by  the  lessons  of  antiquity,  which  have  thus 
taogiit  us  .that  those  passions  which  are  denoted  by  the  external  organs, 
may  be  subdued  by  reason  and  philosophy,  I  am '  preparing  a  course  of 
ledures  for  the  use  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  :  and  I  cannot  look  forward 
without  self  gra tula tion  and  triumph,  to  the  period  when  I  shall  have  the 
honour  of  delivering  them,  surrounded  by  all  the  tank^  laeight  and  talents 
of  the.  empire.  How  sublime  will  be  the  tfuths,  and  how  instrnftive  the 
j^Arines  that  will  then  flow  from  my  lips,  for  the  edification  of  n^y  noble 
disciples! 

After  having  fully  qualified  his  Majesty's  Ministers  for  all  their  own 
duties,  I  shall  then  extend  the  benefits  of  this  invaluable  science,  by 
giving  them  instrudions,  on  the  soundest  principles  of  craniology,  for 
the  choice,  of  all  -the  personit  employed  under  them,  in  their  various  de- 
prtments ;  and  initiate  them  into  the  grand  art,  of  discovering  the  qua- 
lities of  the  inind,  by  feeling  for  them  on  the  outbide  of  the  skull.  Here, 
let  me  obietve,  how  much  more  certain  as  well  as  simple,  is  this  crite- 
rion, than  the  exploded  system  of  endeavouring  to  discover  them,  in  the 
inside  of  the  head.  Without,  all  is  palpable  and  obvious  ;  within,  all  is 
jdeceitful  and  obscure* 

When  thus  instradted,  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  the^  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  will  deservedly  be  criminally  responsible,  if  they  appoint 
officers  to  commands,  in  whom  the  organs  of  fighting,  of  thirst  pf  glory, 
aod  of  judgment/  are  not  conspicuously  prominent.  The  Lords  of  the 
Tteasur/t  ^^^  Dire^ors  of  the  Bank,  and  the  heads  of  all  other  public 
ofEceSy'will  th^n  be  enabled  to  examine  the  persons  under  them,  as  to 
their  organs  of  arithmetic,  in  whicl^  some  men,  even  in  high  situations, 
ut  at  present  miserably  deficient ;  arid  as  to  their  org<pns  of  cunning,  and 
•tUeviug,  which,  in  many  cases,,  have  unfortunately  been  discovered  too 
kte  for  the  public  interest*    Cabinet  Ministers  wiU  then  be  able  to  guard 
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4giain5t  the  prevalence  of  that  organ  of  talking,  hy  which  W)  many  fat- 
j)ortant  secret$  have  been  divu}ged»  and  such  undue  advantag^^acquij^ed 
by  individuals,  particularly  during,  the  progress  of  a  negotiation  for  peace, 
Ijy  .speculations  on  the  Stock  Exchange..  Ihe  Board  of  Controul,  an^.the 
Court  of  Dircdors  of  the  HonoAirable  the  East  India  Company,  will  then 
have  no  more  (^ontests  respeding  the  nomination  of  a  Governor  General^ 
9r  any  other  officer.;  as  their  choice  will  invariably  fall  on  the  own  whose 
organs  best  qualify  hiin  for  the  appv)intnient,  and  rapacity,  ox.  corruption, 
among  their  servants,  eithtr  in  the  military  or  civil  departments,  will 
then  be  known  no  more.  Anj"  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  under  my  tuition,  may,  at  the  saijne  time,  most  deligbtfully  abridge 
his  duties,  and  extend  his  poviXTs.  Instead  of  wasting  the  tedious  day  m 
listesung  to  the  hiirahgucs'of  merc:n:Ty  counsel,  the  examinations  of  par- 
tial witnesses,  and  in  vainly  endenvouring  to  reconcile  contrary  decisions 
cited  from  ponderous  books  of  law,  I  shall  teach  bis  Lordship  how  to  dis- 
cover the  truth  at  once,  by  the  Unerring  law  of  nature ;  and  to  condemrl 
^  man,  if  not  out  of  his  cw^. mouth,  at  least  out  of  his  own  head,  by  an 
examination  of  his  cranium.  What  a  valuable  acquisition  nlay  the  Cabinet 
find,  especially  in  cases  of  state  trials,  in  a  Chief  Justice  sotiftored,  who 
will  comprcher.d  within  his  own  gra>p,  the  uftited  funnftions  of  evidence, 
judge,  and  jufy,  and  possess  within  himj^'elf  the  po^er  <)f  finding  any 
man  guilty,  whom  Ministers  wish  to  be  tliought  so.  'Whenadissohid^n 
of  Parliament  tak^  place,  what  new  lightfs  shall  I  be  abk  td  thit)w  on 
the  charafters  of  candidates,  for  the  government  df  eledlors  in  givihb; 
their  votes !  Wow  useful  could  I  be  to  the  managers  of  the  publib  -theatres, 
who  for  Vvant  of  being  versed  in  the  science  of  craniology,  continualty 
engage  p^formers^  most  wretchedly  defeftive  in  the  organs  of  representa- 
tion, and  of  the  imitative  arts.  .Husbands  and  wives,  who  are  doubtfbl 
as  ta  the  fidelity  of  their  respedlive  helpmates,  might' at  onoe  rettei^re 
from  me  an  fcliirrcissement  as  \a  their  natural  propensities  ;  and',  as  jpre. 
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and  promote  tlrc  cause  of  virtue,  by  attemting  to  the  concerns  of  private 
Jife,  yet  I  should  also  so  entirely  ^occupy  my  time,  as  would  pffeveint  ^Ke 
discharge  of  my  public  duties.  Adopting,  therefore,  the-apiritj  and 
hearly  the  very  letter,  of  the  celebrated  exclamation  of  a 'R^gfct  Honotir- 
able  Secretary  i  I  say— -Perish  out  morals,  so  our  Constittaitonlii-e  f-  4nd 
resolve'  to  devete  my  talents  >vholly  to  the  service  of  my' country;  "'  * 
' ,  Qualified  as  I  have  shewn  mysplf.io  be,  for  the  office  to  whi^h  i  aspiir, 
of  Professor  of  Craniology,  and  Physician- General' to  his  Majesty  V  Mi- 
iftist^rs,  I  consider  my  appoinfrhent  to  it  as^ certain,  and  irr  t^^  full  pejr- 
'suasion,  that  if  rtdne  oi  tlje  Members  <tf  Admiriistration/ 'pn  the^  attpeW- 
ancc  of  this  Letter*,  should  call  nie  in;  some  public  sydritedMlbititoei^ 
Parliament  will  makfe  >i»  mot loa -for  tliat  purpose,  as  «ooH  as  theHBu^ 
mttx^. '  1  have  been  referring; 'to  rary  bdoks  tp^e^  what  rcfwar^  Tftti^P^- 
sonably  expe<Jl  for  my  W  vices.  Asag^oBft  'Cfehstlan,  f  cann6t  thiAfc'tf 
the  deificatibn  donferr^ari  Esrcuiljliirsy^fid  being  rathei'  ofa  mo«te*k,*tifii6i 
ambitious  t&Vn/l  skaH  beg  fe&vtf  to  yecrinc- such|>ub!ic1i0^oot«fii$S^ 

?'  aid  to  Hippocrates^  l^  the  Aihejyans  j!  l|i^  ai'j^o^t  si^t^We  t6  fttctjitvix, 
have  laid  my  £ngcr'on-the  vtry  faandsoiiie,*'*and  proper  fee,  given*to' 
'  ^  •      .  . .:  Kastffittattts, 


fip:{9lltrams,  lor  rfcecureof'Aritiochas,  xvhi'choh  ike  tiest  ^aicuktiot)  that 
I  ein  fyiii^  atift)unted  to  abcmt  sixty  tboasand  guineas;  When  the  magnu 
tude  of  the  services  which  I  shall  render  my  cbiintry  are  duly  considefedi 
I  am  persfoaded  that  a  libera!  nation  will  not  think  of  oiFering  me  less.— ^ 
In'thp  mean  time,  Mr.  Editor,  being  rather  short  of  cash> ;I  have  *# 
request  froni  you  the  (oan  of  ten  pounds »  which  shall  be  gratefully  repaid 
odt  of  the  firsr  monies  that  I  ttofsch  from  my  public  appointment ;  aifid  i 
fiirther  promise  you,  that  the  accounts, of  ail  the  ca^es  that  c6me'iiader 
my  care,  ^r\d  of  all  the  cures  that  1  perform,  which  will  cef  tairtly  bip  t«a(i 
Hvith'uncGrrntnon  interest  and  avidity»  shall  be  exclusively  pdblished-in  the 
Ami. Jacobin  Review  and  Magazine^  X&cksixAii;   . 
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, ;  jkx  Ifl^tthe  political  hemisphere  has  begun  to  a^sumt^  a  t>rigKte)r  i^:» 
p^i  a{)d  4  serious^  at  tempt  ;co*ctre<fl  ;the  emancipation  of  Europe  from  ,tlMt 
silkies  pf  alavery,  seems  on  the  point  of  being  madci  Pruuia  Is,  ^t 
l^^ngt.!!!  placed  in  that  sttuaripn>;  which,  for  yearsi  we  have  predided,  i% 
tkp  mt^iq  resuU  pC  K^f  timid,  wavering,  and  dishonest  poliby^  Vt6 
juvjEi.'constantly  wa?ne4  her  that  the  Corsican  Tyrant  would  seek  to  lujl 
^l  vjigUapce  to  sle^^pf  by  alternate  promises,  assurances,  knU  even  coh«* 
^4i>D6,  in.,order  to  se<;ure  both  time  and  opportunity  for  the  accomplishft 
BiQni  of  ^1$  ambitious  schemes  in  other  quarters;,  fqrthe  subjugation  <^ 
th^ o^ighbojiiring  States;  ap.d  thar,  havjn^  gained  his  point  so  far,  hfc 
woyld  reserve  Prussia  fpr  the  last  vidimof  his  destru^ve  policy,  and  <if 
luSJnsatia.te  yeqgeance.  Encouraged  by  the  past  weakness  of  the  Cabinet 
of  Berlin,  Buona^parte,  whose  judgment  is  the  slave  of  his  passions^ 
ha^  QVer^t  his  mark  ;  and  by  the  abrupt  and  peremptory  deman4  pf 
^^^i9f  s,  '^ which  he  had  jio  conception  would  be  refused,  he  has  done  wha^t . 
^?fspn,;  jnfqrest,  experience,  and  self-preservation,  combined,  had'solon^ 
i^ile(^,(9' accomplish  ;  he  has  opened  the  eyes  of  Prussia,  he  has  shewn  h^r 
%  danger  of  her  aftpal  situation;  he  has  convinced  her  of  the  direful 
iilipolj^y ^o^  iter  past  condud ;  and  be  has  impressed  her  with  the  dreadful 
certaint}^,.  thdt  nothing  but  her  sword  can  preserve  her  from  intended,  and 
l^ng^infdii;a(ed  de^tru^ion.  If  the  Prussian  Monarch  were  to  judge  of 
9%;  I^4:j[(ic^  by  himself^ .  and  were  to  infer  tbeflr  condi}^  to  him  from  that 
?bici)it.  upder.  similar  circuinst9^ce6,  he  has  observed  to  them,  he  must 
cspc^^^  tb^t  h^  would  be  l^ft  tp  fight  his  own  battles,^  and  that  by  h|t 
ovn^^^ciona  at^fie^  .  he  mus|  stand  pr  fill*  H  his  conclusions  w^re  to 
Wm^  ^^U^^uniMi  and  if,  ^^JglBlP^^^^^  i"  ^^  contest,  he  should  lose 
Vtti^jQ^  9p#.his  iile>  his  f^f^^^ll^  be  considered  as  a.  signal  example  pf 
letiibvtiyje  jQ9tif;e«  It  :^Quid  iK^d  out  to  the  wQfld  a  most  awful  lesson, 
^<^  \m^  sA»%i  lyhic^  would  cpme  tpp  lat^  for  the  wQrl4  to  profit  b^* 
^thop^i  J^pjiTipvia^,  tjiaf  thf  tme  is  ^m  come,  when  Ptinces  will  sacrf. 
fi^eall.th^  UttJe  Jeillausil??  which^  they  have  cherished  too  long,  an4 
which  h^ve  be^o  urtflill^  fi^mcnted  ^  their  common  enemy,  who  has  alooc 
4^i7ed  advantage  from  them ;  aftd  when  they  will  unite,  with,  f  ordiality 

'  ?  *  and 
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and^Ig^or,  to  curb  that  sf^rit,  and  to  dieck  that  amhiti6ny  whK£  yfiS 
never  be  satisfied  until  their  thrones  are  sabverted^  their  countries  iniid 
waste^  and  their  people  subjeded  to  a  foreign  yoke. 
•  Twelve  months  only  have  elapsed  since-  the  Continent  of  Europe  exhi. 
bited  nearly  the  same  appearance  as  at  present,  with  this  difference,  that 
•Austria  <vas  aAively  engaged  in  the  wa>^  while  Prussia  conttnted  herself 
nvith  hemlt  depioHsttratiot/s.  Prussia  is  hMr  active,  and  Austria  stands  by 
'completely  armed  at  every  point.  Prussia  ike»  had  the  fate  of  £uro>pe  ia 
'&er  hand$  ;  and  basely  refused  to  decide  it ;  that  enviable  advantage wm 
rests  with  Austria,  and,  if  the  gallant  spirit  of  the  Archduke  Charles  ht 
sufl^dd  to  animate  her  councils,  and  to  direfl  her  efforts,  we  have  no  rea* 
son  to  think  that  she  will  imitate  the  condu^  of  her  neighbour!  andthrovr 
it  away. 

^he  uriited  armies  of  Prussia  and^a5cony  contain,  on  a  moderate  computa* 
tion,  2  20,000  men,  a  force  amply  sufficient  go  oppose  the  army  which 
France,  who  has  so  many  more  points  to  ^uard,  can  possibly  briog  against 
them.  Old  Gen.  Moellendorf,  with  tlie  King  hi  person,  commands  thecenuc 
of  the  Prussians,  while  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Hohenlohe,  com- 
n^rxl  the  wings,  which  extend  from  the  vicinity  of  Cassel  {at  present 
'j^eutralj  op  the  right,  to  the  confines  of  Bohemia  on  the  left.  '  The  French 
;army,  under  the  command  of  the  Tyrant  in  persoh,  with  h\B  Jidm  a^kath^ 
Behhier,  constantly  at  his  side,  had  its  head-quarters,  when  the  last  at- 
.counts  were*  received,,  at  Wtirsburg,  in  I^'^ranconiar  His  forces  were  lihcn 
verging  towards  a  point,,  evidently  with  a  view  to  make  an  irruption  it4to 
Saxony,,  where  theEleftor's  treasures  holdout  a  tempting  bait  to  his  ca- 

{>idity,  and  whence  his  projefted  march  to  Berlin  may  with  greater'faci. 
.ity  be  effe^ed.     From  the  respedlive  situation  of  the  two  atiiiie^^  either 
Jhad  it  in  its  powec  to  bring  the  other  to  aftjon,  and  unless  theiibe  a  lurk- 
ing desire  for  accommodation  in  the  bosom  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy 
•ome  important  blow  mu^pt  have 'been  stricken  ere  this.     We  cdniess,  bov- 
ver, that  notwithstandi^^he  flattering  appearances  of  vigout  and  deci. 
HI  now  majitfcsted,  .w^  are  not  without  very  strong  donbtir  that  fiosti. 
es  will  still  be  avoided.     For  what  purpose  can  the  King  of  Prussia 
e  taken  \flth  him  t-uccfiesini  and  Haugwitz,  the  two  men,  in  his  do. 
ons,  who  are  the  most  attached  to  French  principles;  and  who  havt 
^.ed  the  greatest  dishofiour  on  their  country  ;  Haugwitz,* in  particular, 
even  contrary  to  his  instruftion^  (as  it  is  asserted  iiiOcrmany)  dis- 
hls  master,  by  concluding  a  treaty  with  Buonaparte  last* year,  after 
1e  of  Austerlitz,  thereby  contributing  to  the  subsequent  peace  of 
,  and  affording  a  sandlion  to  all  the  usurpations  which  the  Gor- 
in  contemplation  !     Could  the  King  think,  that  after  this  man's 
6^,  and  the  detestation  which  bad  been 'manifested  againit  him 
oyal  subjefts,:  he  was  a  fit  person  to  consult,  or  to  employ  in  a 
tiation  ?     It  is  scatcely  erediblt  that  he  should,  yet  on  no 
'tion  can  we  account  for  thecii-cumstanceof  his  accomfanyirtg 
o  the  arrny.     Oh  the  Other  hand,  Buonaparte,  we  know,  if 
y  the  wily   Talleyfand;  arid,  it  is  certain,  that  every  artj- 
i,  cvcif  intrigue  exerted,  by  the  Cofsican  and  his  miniofl, 
g  into  a  negotiation^  Vhich,  if  it  tfud  not  in  a"<;ompro. 
probably  will)  will,  at 'least,  have  the\^flSe^  of'affbrd* 
ncipy  for  aicertauiAng  his  pieci$e  fQic^e  and  ^itnatioo, 
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ttnd  fef  iflcTAitin^  bit  (Kvd  in  praportion  ;  and  will  sltoeXc 
the  inittds  of  other  Powen  who  taay  be  inclined  to  support  > 
this,  as  we  do,  we  ahalt  not  coruider  war  as  certain,  till  ; 
lias  aAoilly  takefl'pla^e.  Should  the  Prussian  Monarch  b 
•as  -again  to  -suffer  htnuelf  eo  tw  deceived  inio  aiii>;her  death 
■wxW  haw  lost  at)  opportunity  not  easily,  if  evtr,  to  be  n^ 
Ontheotberhand,  ifhefoll({w  ih^obviouD  dictates  of  a  soi 
listen  to  the  sof  gesiions  of  seif -preservation,  he  has  little  or  r 
He  has  certainly  a  formidalite  foe,  accuitomed  to  .oinque 
witli  the  piide  of  success,  to  encounter.  But  iiisown  fi 
adequate  to  ifae  contest ;  and  it  hii  getierals  be  faithful,  : 
faithful  to  himself,  fie  mty.  look  to  iia  temiinatioa  with  co 
hearts  of  his  people  are  with  him  ;  the  'whole  popalatlpn 
is  ready  to  rise  for  its  proieclioii ;  defeal,  there'bre,  ia  ll 
ivill  not  be  rain.  Indeed,  we  hold  it  to  b^  au  tni»iitro 
that  a  country  uoitcd  at  hooK,  its  inbtbitants  bravtiy  re 
quer  or  die/  and  its  Sovereign,  Ministers,  ard  Rulers,  in; 
sametpifir,  and  bent  on  thi?  same  end,  cannot  jKissibly  be 
any  militarjr  force  that  can  be  brought  against  it.  If  ihei 
hopes  of  Successful  resistance  lo  the  Arch-Usurper,  shoal 
\t  «pfOxA  to  hira,  ho*  much  must  the  prosp:^  of  success 
.slioiild  she  be  seconded  by  the  vigorous  exertions  of  .pow 
The  magnaoimous  Emperor  of  Russia,  alike  consistent  ai 
his  afliOTis,  is  dire^ng  the  whole  force  of  his  mighty  emp 
scene  of  coniention.  Our  information,  however,  is  not  au 
rate  to  enable  us  to  ascertain,  wiih  any  tolerable  accoracy, 
^  vltich  the  Riusian  army  wilt  form  a  junction' with  the  Pru 
\'  Wy,  the  latter  may  deem  it  expedient. not  to  risk  a  geiier 
^  th^t  event  shall  have  taken  place ;  and  the  interval  will, 
|l  deyotedy  by  the  lini ping  apostate,  Talleynnd,  to  the  empk 
J.        arts  and  intrigues,  to  which  h is  savage   master  has  \>xn 

indebted  for  his  sucetsscs,  than  to  h;s  own  skill,  or  to  th 
'i  troops.  Should  these  fail,  Buonaparte  will,  of  course, 
J  strong,  endeavour  to  force  the  Prussi.ws  to  engage.  .  In 
^,  however,  we  hare  little  fear  for  the  event.  The  arlt,  an 
i,|  of  the  Usurper,  are  ihe-objefts  of  our  dread.  The  jut 
^'  HusBtans  opce  fomu.'^,  it  will  be  too  late  to  retrafl,  and 
u  tuine  exipe^ations  may  be  reasonably  eiiterlatncd,  that  ib 
i  Sis  hordes  will  be  driven  back  wiih  disgrace  beyond  the 
A        Biashroom  monarchsof  his  creation  be  expelled  from  their 

S        leduced  to  their  original  nothingness.  . 
i   ■        The  gallant  King  of  Sweden,  aacrificing  private  enniit 


kis  Mhsequoit  dealings  with  her,  be  htt  invari^Uf  ^e^  |  Ki»  f«|^  ip 
.fetform  the  9ti(>alations  of  the  Treaty  of  l^ce,  bii  retetition  of  the  for^ 
tress  of  fitaonaa],  and  his  delay  injendtn^  home  tbe  Austrtan^rifioners, 
imust  have  inspired  Austria  with  a  stxon^  wisb  to  m^x  th»  'msvlu  which 
•lie  has  recDeiyed)  s^nd  to  reVenge  the  injaries  which  she  has  sustainedj 
while  they  affotd  her  fair  atid  just  grounds  for  hostility.  In  a  short  time 
ahe  could  bring  to  bear^  on  any  given  point,  an  army  of  ze>QsOOO  men, 
which  would  suffice  completely  to  turn  the  scale  again&t  Era  ace,  and  to 
•accomplish  the  deliverance  of  Europe.  Aware  of  irhis,  Buonaparte  has 
4eft  an  army  of  observation,  in  Bavaria,'  and  on  the  Ihn^  in  ordef  to  keep 
''the  Austrians  in  check  ;  but  the  foKe  employed  for  this  purpose  is  wholly 
inadequate,  and  would  speedily  be  annihilated  by  the  Austrian^*  Indeed, 
we  incline  to  believe  that  the  Usurper  relies  less  upon  this  army,  than 
upon  the  success  of  his  intrigues  at  Vienna  ;  and,  if  he  find  himself  hard 
^pushed,  he  will  make  some  sacrifices  to  avert  the  hostility  of  Austria  ; 
■fit  will  probably  tend  back  all  the  Austrian  prisoners,  and  restore  Brauaau. 
Sut  the  Austrian  J^mperor  should  recoil;^,  that  he  has  now  an  opportunity, 
which  may  never  again  return,  of  recovering-  the  greater  portion  of  his 
lost  territory ;  and  should  therefore  iK>t  sufiFer  himself  ti>  be  again  cajoled 
by  an  enemy,  who  is  bent  on  his  destrudion.  One  hundred  thousand  men 
^would  be  sufficient  to  co-operate  with  the  Allies  in  Germany,  and  the  rest 
p(  bis  army  would  suffice  to  re.conquer  Lbmbardy  and  the  whole  of  his 
•Italian  dominions. 

In  the  event  of  hostilities,  then,  we  may  safely  reckon  upon  450^000 

^f  the  Aliiea  being  exposed  to  the  French  in  Germany,  ivkhout  Austria  ; 

and,  if  Austria  join  the  Confederacy,,  France  will  have  to  encounter 

700,000  tnen-^a  force  amply  sufficient  to  crush  the  tyrant,  and  to  drive 

nim  back  within  the  ancient  frontiers  of  that  kingdomi  the  throne  of 

which>  by  dint  of  perjury,  spoliation,  and  murder,  he  has  usurped.  ,  It 

will  thus  be  made  evident,  that  our  constant  assertion^  that  the  Continent 

9f  Europe  wanted  only  the  'wiUy  and  not  the  ahilitjf  to  shake  off  the  yoke, 

and  to  assert  her  freedom,  was  stri^ly  corred.     If  then  she  fali^  the  fault 

will  be  her  own  ;  she  wiU  fall  without  pity  from  the  present  age,  and  wilt 

•incur  the  sialedidlions  of  posterity.     With  the  scene  now  before  us,  our 

')]Opes  wpuld  be  more  sanguine,  if  experience  had  not  taught  us  inistrusti; 

'  With  the  numerous  ads  of  political  suicide,  which  we  have  witnessed 

•during  the  last  fourteen  years,  nothing,  of  a  similar  nature^  appears  to 

us  incredible,  or  even  improbable.  Wc,  therefore,  speak  with  gr^at4;:au. 

'  ^ic|n,  and  tnust  wait,  though  with  impatience,  for  farther  news  ffom  the 

Continent^  before  we  can  jBx  our  opinion. 

Hitherto  we  have  said  nothing  of  the  part  which  Gieat  Britain  is  likely 
to  take  in  the  afi^vrs  of  die  Continent,  and  for  the  best  possible  reason^ 
'foeoause  we  knpw  nothing  of  the  matter;  nor»  to  speak  the  truth,  do  we 
-belieye  ;ha,t  the  Members  of  the  Cabinet  themselves  know  much  moie.-^ 
But  before  we  proceed  to^  comment  on  the  late  proc^dings  of  the  Biilisb 
iGovernxnent:,  ahd  on.  other  points  connected  therewith^  we*shall  avail  our- 
selves  of  the  sentiments  of  a  foreign  author,  on  the  tnotoedtous  subbed  of 
P&ACE,  a  tremendous  tyordj^  which,  at  this  crisis,  makes  every  t&ve 
^xv^Q^  shudder.  1 

.  it  What,  peace!  Whs^t,  the  cessation  of  ail  huatiliti^ I  ta<« cectaintf 
Ittch  conduct  woot^;  bring  on  fresh  ^disastera  I  Y^,  the  xnei;«lsigi¥iture  of 
•  '•"  -    '    '     ^         •  ■'  ^  .  ^  treatjf.. 


■.tresty-rf  "pEice  wAuId  suSce  to  place  Europe  under  the  j 
rail  it  »yike,  for  net  i  (his  ace  as  lom^  sometimes  to  give  ibc  ,' 
to  receive  it,  to  lulftr  a  di  mi  nation  ot  all  jM>litic4  influec 
to  a  computRory  dciertlon  of  it^  faithful  Alius,  and  to  tlie 
itt  friends.  1  call  it  a  yoke,  for  a  Power  of  the  firEt  ordei 
to  the  tecomt,  and  to  b«  condemned  to  tatifUon,  by  ii» 
thing  which  injqstice  and  amhition  may  attempt. 

":Ofie'0«ly  (iiotite  could  decides  nation, .nudar existing 
BOt  to  go  to  warj  and  chat  is,  ihj  feat'of  sustaining  fresh 
ii^  obliged  lo  submit  to  new  sacrific.-s,  and  that  fear,  by 
of  a  peace,  jvould  be  converted  into  cirrtainty.  Let  Euro 
IRvaEiont,  attnexations,  and  conquests,  the  bitter  fruits 
cadipaigns,  will  be  renewed  in  the  bosom  of  peace.  In  oi 
viiictd  of  this  truth,'  it  will  suffice'to  recall  the  past,  to  c 
preseht,  to  look  forward  to  the  future,  and  to  li,stca  to 
Buonaparte  himfelf. 

"  '  I  have  ascended  the  first  throne  in  the  world  ;  I  « 
foot  of  that  throne  twenty  Jiovcret^ns  of  my  own  creatii 
assert  my  luperiority  over  them  ;  and  yet  1  have  done  toe 
dare  W  do  ih»re<.  If  Europe,-  api>riz.d  of  my  designs,  Wj 
pride  and  audacity,  rmite,  1  may  iiili  be  exposed  to  d«nj 
sAci^eeil  ijndeceiving  her,  or  only  in  lulling  her  asleep  for  Iv 
tobe'abic,  in, that  time,  to  put  myself  iii  a  situation  to  bi 
cflbrt*.  Let  a  peaiie  be  offered  to  her  on  any  term^,  let 
ibr  all  herCibineti,  »h1  let  the  condiKlors  of  ihf  pub 
an  opporttintty  for  celebrating  my  clemeiKy.  Peate  h 
cattom»'it^i<^  ray  Mitiistfjii  and  myself  can  undcrsiahda 
for  ffly  «iKMies,  it  meau  'an  absolute  cessaf ton  of  all  m 
ne,  dw  BMst  aAive  aoginerltation  of  all  my  pretensions, 
plishnien't  of  air  my  designs.  I  have  enlarged  my. fortu 
want  to  cttnsoB4ol'  >t  by  |iea««.  If  I  wage- war,  I  sha! 
alowly  in  my.  progress  towards  the  attainment  of  uy  eiids 
wilt  be  disputed,  and  I  ihaU  bt  forced  to  buy  my-su^ce: 
|>eaee|-wi^oui  Asking  the  faie.of  battles,  1  shall,  by  i«< 
whole  provirtcea  to  my  wates. 

"  '  In  older  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  my  people,.  I  will. 
PM  *Tsry  thing  .which  is  destined  to  constiipte.my  empire 
Z  will  c«nsign  to  the  care  of  my  first  subjefts^  ,with  the 
fiomtign;  that  which  I  do  not  potsets  I  will- covet,  and 
Bylclf,  by  the  projeAs  which  I  have  in  tjew,  the  mt: 
^  1  .  Since  1  nuai  hafc  superintendantt,  sioce  1  caflnot  lep 
pco^  whom  I  sttbdue  by  my  good  ferluM,  but  whom  I  tirw 
~  J  W^  *eT>iTO  thote  £els,  those  barana  whom,  during  ion  yi 
dntraylng,  and  will  miikc  the  phtlosophy  of  the 'i  8th  ter 
.the  feud^  linws,  Not  bciqg  able  to,  icly  jm  tht;  frMn 
will  interest  the  ambition  Q>f  oU.  I  trill  pariake,  taot 
rwtll.ji»e>  fr«ra  tha'vejjf  1#vb  of  ppwtlwngif  1  wiU  b 
avarket  My  cropiie  bein^  n^ttaiy^  {iroai  ^  ^atUW  • 
all  that  fuvpOTtiOb,  in  whKh.  I  6o«Id  he^fc  to  g^f^Tn  U. 
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ing  mj  subjeAs  within  dae  bounds,  who^  as  soon  as  thty  sfitU  hav6  ft%: 
gpcten  their  wounds^  will  become  ray  enemies. 

"  *  I  will  malce  peace  with  those  nations  which  I  have  not  yet  saffi* 
ciently  deceived,  in  prdcr  tp  cpipplefie  the  sabjeftipn  ^f  thqse  whom  I  am 
now  employed  in  deceiving.  Let  England,  whose  new  Administration  I 
have  already  sounded^  remain  in  possession  of  all  her  Colonies  ;  let  hef 
retain  Malta,  if  it  be  necessary,  and  that  empire  *bf  the  seas  which  war 
only  tends  to  confirm.  Let  the  Russians  continue,  for  a  few  years,  '  to 
proteA  Turkey  ;  I  consent  to  leave  the  Sound  open  to  the  Powers  of  tlwf 
jNorth,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  English  fleets,  and  the  Dardanelles 
^fo  the  ships  o^  Russia ;  my  family  are  not  yet  seated  on  all  r|ic  thrones- 
which  Ides  tine  for  them  ;  I  must  have,  at  least,  two  years  df  peace  to 
conquer  those  States  which  I  govern  alj.ady,  but  ^he  subjeftion  of  which  I 
intend  to  complete.  What  advantage  have  I  derived  from  the  most  for^ 
tumate,  and  the  most  brilliant  war  which  I  have  waged  ?«>-»thfc  right  of 
conceiving  that  gigantic  plan  whi<;h  pace  will  enable  me  to  execute.      : 

**  '  I  have  no  longer  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  grand  armios  of  Eu- 
rope; I  have  placed  between  me  and  the  only  one  which  I  had  ^y  pti^oof 
to^read,  two  vast  States,  which  I  have  subjugated  by  rfty  policy,  and 
by  my  gocd  luck.  "  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  remove  ^he  neets  c^  tay 
enemies,  and  can  only  fight  them  by  peace^ 

*^  *  With  the  aid  of  pefice  I  shafl  take  possession  of  all  Italy,  for,  fy 
€€ding  to  me  Nnples^  in  order  to  inake  me  retitftnce  Sicily  ^  thty  nuUl  only  fa* 
iiiitate  the  eoHquesi  of  that  I  standi,  WitTi  the  aid  of  peace  Iwill  give  a 
S^adt holder,  or  a  King  to  Holland,  Eled^ors  to  Germany,  andaSovereign 
of  ray  own  f^.mily  to  Switzerland.  ~~ 

.  **  •  With  the  aid  of  peace,  1  will  avail  mj-^elf  of  my  ascendancy  at 
Madrid,  in  order  to  conquer  Portugal ;  and  I  will  afterwards  make  nee 
of  the  forces^  an4  the  situation  of  Portugsil,  in  order  to  c^anplece  tlie 
imnihila'ion  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 

<  >'My  Federal/Empire,  opce  placed  entire  in  my  hands,  I  w41l  seriooftiy 
dired  my  attention  to  India  ;  and  will,  at  last,  begin  to  realize  the  only 
dream 'Jiat  is  worthy  of  such  ambition  as  mine.  ^  v 

<*  f  I  have  lost  by  war  the  Navy  which  Republican^ France  entm^ted 
to  my  care;  .1  wilK recover  it  by  peace.  From  Eitobden  to  Raginaj^flit 
ihe  C- ash  of  Holland,  Flatiders,  France,  Spaiir,  Italy,  and  Dalfoatla^ 
1  have  fitty  dock.yards,  in  which  I  can  build  a  hund/ed  ships  jeV^ry  y«tfr  | 
,  4f  England  will  let  me  breathe  for  two  or  three  years  twenty '«qaaditliia 
ishait  sail  from  fny  ports  at  once;  I  shall,  indeed, othaost  the  foresti 
•which  1  have,  but  trade  will  come  to  my  assistance  ;  the  merchants,' those 
-pretended  citizens  of  the  world,  who  are  never  cirizens  of  their  own 
^country,  never  Tooking  beyond  the  interest  of  the  mometrt,  "will^'sell  me 
/^ll  the  means  of  destroying,  at  a. fu tore  day,  the  source  of  thmr4brtone» 
4S?kh  the '  tear*  of  tMe  South,  I  will  purchase  iroh  of  the' North  |witfc 
^haf  iron  I  will  gaiii  the  gold  which  I  want ;  and  1  will^  atlast^  play-all 
tthe  wealth  of  Etrrope  agunst  all  the  riohes  <Mf  the  £ast« 
•  -  ^'  >  Already  in  possession  of  Dialinatia>  I ^ will,  during  peacci  seixeapdn 
'Giieece,  which  Rff^ia*  mrght,  at  this  moment,  dispiue^'  wkk^oifr.toad. 
irafitag^*  Kept  in  chi^el^  by  her  squ^robs  in  the  Me«K«eits»»i^i'  IwiU 
-m^iftc^y/th^  4sMirn44l  flie&jpoats^  mtfttodke^Mofea^by^aufpii»&;-]lbsiir 
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of  Albanu,  pwteAor  of  Ali  Pacha,  and  of  all  the  TbH 
I  will  iovaile  the  Republic  of,  tba  Seven  Istaadt,  and  will 
Egypt,  whvh  will  open  a  passage,  i>y  the  Red  Sea,  to  i 
that  impoKaiir  penimula,  wheie  L.\viji  dvsirpy  *he  very 
ttinQ  and  thepowef  of  the  Englifd, 

*•  '  Lasily,  if  ail/ ships  ever  teach  Bengal,  whiiher  1 
Jfaie  by  Syria  ^nd  i'erii*^  if  my  Lieiitenaiits  can  one  ds 

,  querbti  of  the  kingdom  of  Myso/p,  as  ihoje  treared  Ti 
npe  shall  be  in  chuins,  for  she  will  have  no  mote  gold, 
i.miltioif  ofiolditfrs.     £n^)aad,  once  deprived  of  her  I 

*  onc£  anBihila:i.'d,  the  sceptre  of  the  ocan  once  placed  fi 
tquadroQs ^hall  R-duce  the  B^ltii;  and  chi;  Black  Sea  to  i 
£ulph»  without  an  Usoe  ;  and  Russia,  by  having  too  sooi 
fortune)  aAually  retiring  Itefore  my  genius,  will  Icavemc 
«ion  of  that  Europe,  which  she  alone  has,  ar  this  momen 
fontest  with  me*.'  " 

Gigantic  and  preposterous  us  the  projeAs  here  imputed 
tTsurper  may  appear,  Ipt  any  man  cast  his  eye  "over  the  tr 
last.fourtcen  year*  and  say,  whe^hsr  scheme*  as  gigantic 
zous  have  not  been  carried  iiioeff-Jl.  Yet  with  ihisprosj 
»ur  Ministers  condescended  lo  ^ue  for  peace,  at  ihe  Palao 
^cs.  Indeed,  it  >vas  n.itur^jjy  :o  be  eiipcfl.'d  that  Mr.  I 
all  times,  and  onder  all  circumstances,  been  the  avowed  a<: 
fwould  eageily  embrace  the  first  of^ortunity  lor  miking  o 
purpose  ;  and  it  was  equally  ti;  be  expcAed  thai  he  would 
4erdale  to  propose  them.  But  that  Lord  Grenville  and  ' 
»he  constant  opposcrs  of  peace,  who  had,  on  all  oct^^ci 
loddly  and  justly,  the  peace  of  Amiens,  should  consent 
Mre^'  )|ira«  well  calculated  to  excite  surprize.  Nor  was  { 
that  tlvy  should  consent  to  the  choice  of  snch  a  Plenipott 
indetd.  ibecp  affirined,  th^t  Lord  Grenviile  was  pcTsuaded 
wa«14  Dot  accedp  to  the  terma  proposed  by  the  Cabinet,  a 
coUcaguei  would  be  gratified  by  the  cxperimenr,  the  nati 
jnawest  would  be  exposed  to  no  danger.  If  this  were  si 
tuoaittiaf  be  eDtejttaitiej^of  the  wisdom  of  such  a  concessio 
ditpoBed  to  impeach  the  political  foresight  of  the  Minist 
terma  were,  at  has  been  stated,  noihing  less  than  the 
who.coald  build  on  the  rejeAion  of  themty  Buonaparte, 

,  taioed  iwth  ifntiont  of  the  insatiate  ambition  of  the  Usuri 
.vinced  p{  the  hnpradicability  of  concluding  a  peace  w) 
ferms.  By  cJ>e  «>  feuidaii,  the  continental  territory  o 
Ally,  w4m7k  ^^lity  to  ui  occasioned  the  loss  of  his  ki 
ffilh  all  che  usu^aciona  tn  Germany  nod  Italy,  would 
ticRwd  and  Mnjrmed  by  us  ;  whlk,  on  our  ^rt,  the  rei 
piiet  X'lKia*  tnd'Ijibago,  would  hare  constituted  the  si 

.  •  T4iileMf  Pabtiffft  tk  L'Stuife,  ^e.  This  able  panpli 
■M-lAigtfa  ia  901- last  Apfaemlix.    It  has  s inn,  vge^^^"-' 
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Mtions.  'WiVh'  what  propriety  the  opposcrs  of  the  pe«!e  &F  Amteog' 
toM  supp>ort  iuch  terras  as  these,  which,  considering  Jt he  relative  sit ua. 
tion  artd  power  of  the  contrading  parties,  were  infinitely  more  adVanta. 
geoo5  to  France,  than  the  conditions  of  the  former  treaty,  the  pablic 
must  be  left  to  decide*  We  shall  offer  no  opinion  on  the  subjeft,  unc^l- 
the  publication  of  those  authentic  documents,  whichcan  .if  one  supply  the 
materials  on  whirh  to  ground  a  just  decision.  As  to  the  choice  of  Lbfd' 
Lauderdale,  who  opejily  boasted  in  the  British  Senate  of  hi&  friendship 
for  Brissot — (that  hero  of  the  mademte  party,  who  proclaimed  their  design 
**  to  set  fire  to  the  four  corners  of  Euro^ie'*),  who  sold  his  parrimonial 
estate  in  order  to  purchase  thfe  property  of  the  church,  and  of  the  nobi- 
lity in  France,  of  which  the  Biissotines  had  plundered  the  lawful  proprie- 
tors, and  who  opposed,  with  violence,  every  measure  of  that  administra- 
tion of  which  Lord  GrenvHle  and  Mr.  Windham  wctw  members  ; — it  was 
m  aft  fhat  will  put  the  credulity  of  future  times  to  the  test,  while  there 
<;an  be  "hot  one  opinion  of  it  among  all  impartial  men  of  the  present  day^- 
The  uneasiness  displayed  during  the  whole  period  of  that  lingering  nego- 
tiation '(terminated,  at  last,  by  the  dismission  of  our  Minister  by  the  in - 
,  aolent  Usur^M^r ),  and  the  satisfa^ion  universally  expressed  at  its  rupture, 
were  sufficient  indications  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  on  the  question 
of  peace,  at  the  present  jonfture.  At  no  period,  whatever,  ♦was  there 
xhanifested  such  a  harmony  and  unanimity  of  sentiment,  on  such  ah  occa. 
^itm-i^excepting'only  the  Ministers  themselves,  their  immediate  adherents,' 
and  partizans,  there  was  scarcely  a  man  in  the  kingdoin  who  did  not 
condi^mn  the  measure  of  bpening  a  negotiation  at  such  a  period  ;  and^  still 
more,  the  prolongation  of  it,  after  all  hopes  of  a  successful  terinitiation^ 
must,  we  should  think,  hiave  been  lost  ^  and,  after  the  rising  spirit  ef  (her 
Gdiitinehtal  Powers,  imperatively  required,  on  6ur  paW,  the  manifesfa^ 
tion  of  it  determined  and  decisive  line  of  cotidu^.  The  excuse  whkh  Was 
offered,  on  a  former  occasion,  could  not  be  urged  On  the  present,  ft^r  ther<l 
existed  no  difference  of  opinion  in  the  kingdom^  respe^ng^  not  only  tJM 
4a$tice/  but  the  necessity  t)f  the  war,  the  rooted  and  implacable  hiifffed 
of  tiie  Corsican  Usurper  towards,  this  Country,  and  bis  conseqttetM  resbltu 
tioh  to  mkke  no  peace  with  as  that  would  be  compatible  with  our  hono<ir^ 
pur  interest,  or  our  safety.  On  these  snbjeds  there. was  a  tare,* arid  almiMt 
unexampled  uniformity  of  sentiment.  ^ 

While,  however,  these  tardy,  discouraging,  ziaSCpArtSjiit  n^gotiifdoni 
inhere  gbing  on,  to  damp  the  reviving  ardour  <^the  Continent,  fOrtOfiateljr 
the  little  band  of  British  heroes,  wh6had  been  withdrawn  fn^n  th^Neti 
'IpoKtan  territoryi  and- were  now  stationed  in  the  Isktid.of  Sicilyi  aet  ai^ 
)(xamplp  of  vigour  well  calculated  to  increase  that  Afdoor,  and  to.exeittia 
$pirit  of  emulatiqti  in  all  the  people. Oppressed  by  Ffanee,  afid  in  all  tit  m  " 
^mies  about  tpb^opposed  to  her.  Tl^  battle  t>f  M&ida,  tfiwhith  mim^ff*4f^ 
^ftiDQsand  British^  Sghting  hand  to  hand,  and  foot  .to  foot  witkltte«n«ifiy^ 
^fbat^,  whb  great  (laughter,  heatly  doable  the  number  of  ^  the  J^riiMd^ 
|hereby  conferring  immortal  honour  on  themselves  and  on  their  country^ 
and  giving  th^  lie  to  the  boasting  assertion,  that  the^rencharelnviiKi. 
frtte--^airaAjlertioin  propagated  w;ith  inconcdTftfafe  JmiiMtryi  ind  ptoi|b«fng 
ill  uiconceffiri^le  a^  efi^  upon  the  C^ttineiit,  ^i^F^i^d  aiAaftQjhathiii 
iproyed  tyot'coo  powerful^  imd  ahawod.  how  >theea  Tainpib^afting-astoaiiiii 
inight  not  od^  be ;  Sfou^htj  im  ^V<^t^%    \%  ^boweif  hsmm^.  titiU 
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^B»t*»t.)lt  ^1^  tnat.  iheixcovery  of  iw  kingdom 
pra^cttbi^,.  and  xiaf  if  xxily  ten  ihokuand  inore  British  t 
-«ent  to  Sicil/i  when  the  pie>cm  Mijiiiiicrs  came  into  pow 
Ally,  the  King  of  che  Two.  Siciliet,  might  havejb«en 
.thtotK. — ^The  Tetnote  eSc&i,  pf  suLh  a  restoration  would  ha 
.eieater  consequence  than  its  imiaediiite  eff<;At,  importkiif 
ha.ve  certainly  been,  it  would  HavC  ci^tablisbpd  our  natit 
by.  land,  as  well  ss  by  sea  ;  it  would  have  discouraged 
would  liave  inspirited  their  enemies,  and  it  would  haveho1( 
.temptation  to  other  subjugated  people  to  rise  against  then 
nS  their  disgraceful  yoke.  .  But.  the  recovery  of  this  king 
annai  or  by  negotiation,  appears  to  have  formed  no  pir 
ef  our  Ministerg,  who,  ncgl.'ding  even  the  most  obvious  p< 
ing  for  war  while  negotiatbg  tor  a  \naf:e—ati  uimniqui  pai 
made  their  warlike  operations  wiiolly  dependent  on  the  is 
tiation ;  for,  ai  long  at  the  latter  coniinutd,  not  a  single 
yDdenaken>  not  a  regimciit  was  dispaichot,  for  any  r 
'iviiaicrev.  The  whole  summer  li&s  been  suSercd  to  pass  i 
'  ter  it  rapidly  approaching,  without  a  single  hostile  tneas 
having  been  underukeii. 

The  captore  of  the  Cipe,  and  the  reduction  of  Bueqos  j 
Important  of  all  our  conquests,  were  the  works  of  that  C 
the  commanding  genius  of  Mr,  Pitt  presided.  The  ft 
can  claim  so  more  merit  from  these  successful  enterprises 
refUraiiiM  system  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  or  from  the  expirat 
Annuities.  Indeed,  it  is  pretty  well  understood  that  on 
«ued  by  the  Admiralty, l  no  doubt  at  the  Euggeiiion  of  tl 
«er  Lord  St.  Vincent,  for  the  recal  of  Sir  -Home  Poph: 
nately  for  the  country,  had  sailed  from  the  Cape  before  tho 
liim,  and  had  assisted  in  achieving  the  teduAion  of  Bue 
deed,  Mr.  Fox  was  always  unfortunate  in  the  seleAton  ol 
aunders.  We  are  old  enough  to' remember,  that,  at  the 
American  war,  when  that  gentleman  was  in  power  fo 
Admiral  Pigntt,  whom  he  bad  frequently  met  at  that  r 
Jar  naval  taAics,  Bnuiis't,  was  sent  out  to  sup^sede  £ 
'pey,  who  contrived,  however,  to  defeat  the  French 
Gnsse,  before  his  successor  arrived.  That  every  attem] 
both  by  France  and  Spain,  to  recover  that  intetestin 
American  Continent,  is  most  certain  ;  and  indeed  as,  wb 
fler  of  the  Channel  fleet  was  enjoying  himself  at  Liibon, 
dron  slipt  out  of  Brest,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
slfcady  been  dispatched  for  that  purpose.  It  is  true,  tl 
jneni  sent  by  our  Government,  livce  the  Jiimnhn  of  Lord 
Ceniciin  Umrftr,  sailed  some  three  or  four  days  befoi 
iear,  far  from  improbable,  that  the  French  may  ovCrtaV 
.«Tek  should  have  passed,  after  the  receipt  of  the  intellit 
tuie  of  that  settlement,  without  the  adoptiot)  of  tbe  no 
jKCnrii^  the  possession  of  it  to  the  countty.,  Q^^  ^^  a¥9 
|fiwod>  that  the  delay  in  itiis  instance,  as  in  q^  ^..OxWt 


lianefit  w^ich  has  lived  but  jiktle  more  than  balf  of  ils  Mitdi^f  tefRiy  ii» 
fo  Bs,  at  least,  a  matter  of  surprize.  It  certainly  ions  ^  intention  {a| 
we  stated  at  the  time)  not  to  dissolve  it,  unless  the  negotiation  lit  Pam 
dK)o]d  esd  in  a  peace,  riad  that  been  the  case,  and  the  terms  of  the  peace 
Ibdbeeif  fair  and  honoarahle'to  this  country,  the  disM^ution  would  pn^ 
hahljr  have  had  theeffe^  of  increasing  the  miinbcr  of  ihe^Minister^s  fritndji 
in  Parliament;  but  its  it  is,  notv^irhsranding  theeneitions  which  are  u.*tedV 
cpcerf tons  as  anexampled  in  their  nntmre  as  in  theiif  aai'vity^  we  tnuch  ques^ 
'^on  whether  it  will  have  any  other  efflf^^  than  that  of  substituting  the 
ftiends  of  the  present  Premier  for  those  of  the  former,  who  presided  at  the 
Tieasuty  when  this  Patliamcnt  was  called.  Had  the  Parliariient  h^een  ac- 
toally  annihilated,  we  should  have  felt  it  our  ^iuty  to  make  sonie  severe 
fCri^oies  upon  di^rent  pares  of  its  proceedings  ;  but  a»  it  is  not  yet  dead 
in  law >  these  stri^u res  mast,  of  course,  be  postponed. 

Since  our  hist  review  of  the  state  of  the  political  worM,  Mr.  Fox  has 
liecn  called  upon  to  deliver  up  his  earthly  aecoont  before  tbie  h^bebr^  all 
tribunals.  Of  the  poHtical  principles  and  pia^ice?  of  thiib  gcntleOMQ,  we 
have,  at  various  times,  delivered  ouf  free  and  unbiassed  opinion )  aixl  we 
iho^ld  now  be  disposed  to  consign  ibetti  to  oblivion,  to  bury  them  in  the 
93xat  grave  with  him,  did  not  the  officious  zeal  of  bis  injudicious  admireit 
lead  them  to  bold  hioi  up  to  the  world,  as  the  first  of  statesmey,  and  as  a 
ISKxkl  to  sdl  succeeding  politicians.  Until  we  are  convinced  of  the  Irulfet 
of  the  maxim,  tbal  the  sovereignty  of  a  state  is  vested  in  the  people  ;  until 
m^  are  persuaded  that,  when  the  populace  chuse  to  be  disfutis^ed,  resi*^ 
mue  is  reduced  to  a  mere  question  of  prudence  y  atkd,  until  it  be  piH>ved, 
ibat  it  is  the  duty  of  a  patriot  to  rejoice  iii  a  peace,  because  it  is  glorious, 0 
iheeneniesjof  his  country  \  we  cannot  possibly  consent  to  receive  Ai^its  as 
am  example^  That  he  was  endowed  with  talents  of  the  ^rst  order,  every 
one  who  has  heard  him  must  admit ;  but  be  was  wholly  deficient  in  that 
jodgment  to  which  talents  are  principally  indebted  for  their  tise  and  efiv- 
cacy.  Hence  he  was  so  often  impelled,  by  the  ardour  of  his  mind,  to 
commit  Umself  geaera%,  when  the  subjed  did  not  call  for  sucb  decision 
ct  sentiment  J  and  hence, /too,  those  contradldions  into  >li^bich  be  was  be- 
trayed so  frequently,  that  there  is  scarcely  ahy  one  leading  priv^kciple  or  to- 
pic, in  the  science  of  political  economy,  admitting  of  two  opinions,  on  which 
be  has  not  pledged  himself  for  loth.  In  the  conskleration  of  this  subjei^ 
too,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that,  not,  to  the  possession,  but  to  the  m^ 
mnd  application  of  talents,  can  merit  attach.  ~  That  he  was  possessed  of 
many  good  and  amiable  qualities,  that  he  was  warm  in  his  attachments,  and 
fincere  in  his  friendships,  the  concurring  testimony  of  all  who  knew  him, 
forbids  as  to  doubt.  That  the  confidence,  the  certainty,  which  he  is  stated 
to  have  felt  auci  declared  in  his  last  moments,  may  not  prove  delusive,  |^^st 
be  the  fervent  viriih  of  everv  Christian  mind.  Peace;  then,  t>e  to  his  manesi ! 
sod  let  not  mistaken  friendship  force  open  that  tomb  whidi  political  enmity 
woold  close  for  ever. 

Of  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Fox  we  hare  taken  no  notice,  considering  it  mprrfy 
•^i  a  piece  of  >party-qttackery,  wretchedly  contrived,  and  woefully  mis- 
placed. In  truth  it  was  disgraceful  to  his  memory.  It  was  naturally  sop^ 
posed  that  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  which  necessarily  destroyed  a  party,  of 
^hich  he  was  both  the  life  and  the^ouli  would  produce  some  material 
changes  in  the  Cabinet.  It  was  thought  that  Lord  Grenville  would  ayai 
lumself  of  -the  opportunity  to  shako  off  mon^  firom  whom  he  has  dili^red 
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tbroagfaooHhewhofcttairaeofhis  political  fife;  andwhh' 
k  was  imagined,  he  could  not  cordially  associate.  But  ihe 
least  yet,  justified  the  supposition.  Lord  Howick,  whos 
tt)(!  Admiralty  was  too  glaring  to  tKa^  notire,  has  succe 
the  foieign  department,  for  wbirh  liis  qualifications  rem; 
Mr.  Tliomas  Grenville,  who  ought  lo  have  been  sent  to  B 
at  this XnoriieDtoiis  crisis,  has  been  pl:)ced  at  tlie  head  of  \ 
Htiialioii  for  which  his  habits  and  pursuit-)  have  by  no  m 
(he  Privy  Seal  has  beetJ  Iramferred  from  haiA  Sidmoutti  i 
»he  reformer  of  ihe  in^l  volunteers  of  liis  parish ;  anj  Ct- 
has  V3cate.l  die  office  of  Secrnaq;  at  War,  which  lias  be 
WlHtbread. 'ihcflmfcr.  We  i»y  tjffercd,  because  tf«s 
who  i«  brotber-ia-law  to  Loid  Howicit,  aspiring  to  a  scar  in 
not  yet  deigned  to  accept  it.  We  had  hq>e,s,  indeed,  that , 
proceeded  Irom  another  cause,  artd  that,  ihough  hi-jtorr  sup 
iDcnwrable  instances  of  the  s.iUden  elevaiion  of  aspirin/ 
really  oiicumsd  to  Urn  tliat  there  would  be  sotneihing  ra 
and  awkward,  iureadingovtrihe  door  of  an  ale-house  Tkt 
Samuel  l^jtl-rnfi's  Entire ;  or.  The  Right  Honourable 
Wots  Brnwi  Stout.  We  should  like .  to  see  a  fohagn  m 
the  street!!  jof  Loudon,  and  casting  liis  eye  on  sack  aa 
afterwards  to  bear  the  account  which  lie  would  give  of  it  i 
Xlie  sons  of  coiumcfcc,  in  a  coninnrcial  oouniry,  cantit 
spcded  i  and  indeed  no  chatafler  is  more  respeaable  than 
Merchant.  To  him  tbe  road  to  civic  honours  is  disclos 
«nate  is  open.  But,, when  a  man  aspires  to  be  a  Cah 
thauid  cease  to  be  a  tredesmtu,,  la  ,  aa,x  eslimaiion,  ant 
(he  ofunion  of  our  Sot'ereign,.  the  cttaraders  are  abs(^u«! 
,  and  we  tWn;forf  truNt  that  we  shall  Oever  see  thent  unitec 
Oh  Lord  .Howick's  removal,  it  ig  understood  that  be  : 
roiw  to  ask  hi*  Majesty  lo  appoint  Lord  St.  Vincent  to  su 
Admiralty,  and  that,  on  the  Minister's  reftiwl,  lie  made 
to.  die  Thropc  .hi.n.'icif. .  The  rcnult  ia.  that  the  na»al  .r 
niain on  ship-board,  unlets,  indeed,  ibe  report  be  true, 
dudgeiin.'  soltcitfld  pcnnissbn  to  resign  ;  in  which  cstse' 
heigiil  «f  cruelty  and  injustice  not  to  grant  his  request.  C 
there  are  evident  ^yroptonis  of  disciHiteni  among  tiie  W, 
AdminLstraiien  i  we  have  heard  of  several  racditaced  rcsj. 
Ve  know  any  thing  of  ti^  Whig  charaaer,"  thiy  are  tooj 
ihe  sw'eeta  of  place  and  power,  to  resign  them  without  cti 
.Holland,  besides  his  adcnission  into  (he  Cabinet,  has  bee 
jof  tjie  iponimissioners  for  settling  thp  disputes  between 
^e  United  Stwes  of  Ameri  •»;  an  office  for  which  he  mi 
Qualified,  as  be  framed  the  memorable  American  Intercoui 
envy  itself  must  admit,  that  as  ihe  estates  of  his  wife 
Websici',  are  situated  in  the  West  Indies,  he  must  be  ji, 
for  such  ap  apptnnimcnt,  as  the  Earl  of  Lauiferdjle  was 
bassadoi;  lb  settle  our  disputes  with  France 

It  iuimpMsible,  howcvcr.^to  contemplate  th-,  oTtsenl 
mestic  alfairs  without  feeling  a  considerable  tj^j..  V.  (A   at\ 


5ai  Samtnary  ef  PaUtia: 

depend  on  ihe  v^onr  anJ  spped  of  our  "co- operation,  afe  truths  wbidi  ^•' 
^  nornnce  itwlf  will  nione  be  disposed  to  contest.  It  is,  (herefoff,  a  matter 
of  iodispetisablc  iiccrssiiy,  that  a  firm,  vigorous,  and  efficiem  Administra- 
Itoii,  slioulti  be  forniud,  not  prnjessedly,  but  ifiallr;.  cmiijirchendiijg  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  nniled  rank,  weight',  ..-ir.d  talents,  of  all  the  par-! 
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izm,  t¥)e  punishment  ^onounced.  by  the. bw  jixrould,  of  course,  be  infilled  j 
and  if  there  were  nothing  illegal  in  them^  there  existed  no  human  tribunal 
which  could  punish  eitlier  the  author  or  publisher..  First,  then,  by  seizing 
the  siibjed  of  anot!ier  State^  the  C^rsican  has  been  guilty  of  a  scandalous 
breach  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  of  an.  outrageous  insult  to  the  S,overeiga 
of  that  State  : — ^and,  secondly ,-  by  trying  him -without  any  authority  so  to 
do,  and  without  any  law  to  which  he  couM  be  anienable>  and  by  following 
up  that  trial,  by  the  execution  of  an  innocent  man,  he,  Napoleone  Buona- 
parte, and  all  the  cut-throats  who  sate  upon  the  trial,  wtire  guilty  of  dell- 
beraie  and  wilful  murder.  Should  any  of  these  wretches,  by/  the  fortune 
of  war,  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  any  of  the  .Powers  opposed  to  France, 
we  trust,  for  the  sake  of  outraged  humanity,  for  the  sake  of  violated  justice, 
that  they  will  not  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  tried  as  cnmin<ils^  for 
the  murder  of  Palm,  and  as  suqh,  consigned  to  tl\Q. gallows.  It  is  by  s,ijcJ| 
an  ad  of  justice  alone,  that  the  murderous  career  of  these  fiends  in  humao 
sliapc  can  possibly  be  ^becked,  ff  the  rnost  impenetrable  torpor , had  noi 
pervaded  all  the  Princes  of  Europe,  this  gross  and  daring  attempt  woul^I 
have  alaqned  their  fears  if  it  had  not  excited  their  indiguation.  Multiplied 
protests  agai,nst  t||is  alarming  exercise  of  suprjeme  authority  in  foreign  Slates, 
of  imposing  and  executing  laws,  in  contradi^ion  to  the  existing  laws  of  the: 
cmmtry,  w^uki  have  been  issued,  and  the  whole. Cpnti^ent  would  have  re<> 
.sounded  with  cries  of  resentment  and  revenge. .  Here  the  murderer  of  Jai& 
bas  thrown  :off  th^  mask  -,  he  has  displayed  his  determination  to  make  every 
tbiiig  bend  to  his  sovereign  will  $  he  has  evinced  hts  resoludon  to  bear  down 
9li  oppostion  by  brutal  force ;  to  silence  all  reason  and  truth  by  the  hayoitiet 
and  the  sword  ^  and  to  annihilate,  at  whatever  cost^  the  Frsbdou  of  rkk 
PaBS£.  This. being  his  avowed  objedt,  it  becomes  the  common jcause  of  thp 
dvilixed  world,  to  crush  the  tyrant,  who  woul4  stifle  our  very  thoughts  w 
tbdrbirth,  and  establish  a  worse  than  Eastern  despotism,  in  those  countries 
where  the  Press  first  ushered  in  Religious  Freedom  to  a. grateful  pepp{^.~ 
Let  £nglishment  fvotn  this  example,  learn  what  their  fate  would  be,  could 
(his  wretched  Upstart,  in  the  plenitude  of  usurped  power,  cttl^Qr  by  cou« 
quest  or  by  peace^  impose  laws  on  tjiis  hated  country,  where  a  free  Pre^- 
still,  thank  Heaven  I  sdbsi&ts  ;  and  still  continues  to  diffuse  the  mai^y  an^ 
unpoUiited  sentiments  of  free  men,  over  tlie  -  admiring  world.  Let  us.cher 
rish  this  blessing,  as  our  last  an^  best  refugp  from  slavery  and  wrctcliedness.  i 
Let  it&  dfstru^on  i^  all  othf-r  countries,  stimulate  us  to  additional  exertions 
for  its  preservation  here.  Let  ijis  join,  heart  and  hand,  ip  executing  that 
worst  of  ^uias^sas^  who  is  b^pt  on  its  extirpi^tlo^ :  let  us  justify  his^atr^ 
by  an  exposure  ^his  crimes';  let  us  ouock  his  r^ge  by  our  proite^j^cjiQ  of  i^ 
vidims ;  }ei  ua  $et  a  npble  exan^pU  to  fiurppej  and  prove  x^urselye^  wortlif 
tU)(;  hljQ^sin^  weiQ|i^.  \(^  yre  b^  nq  di^positionin  jdw)se.  whp,  a  fe^  ye^rs. 
ago,  appropriated  to  themselves,  exclqsively ,  the  ^p(i|e)lation  of  Friend^  tq; 
tie  freedom  of  the  Press,  to  stand  forward  on  an  occasion'^so  peculiarly  cat-  ^ 
coiated  to  call  forth  their  utmost  exertions,  we  heartily  wish  thai  an'-as^ocia- 
tion  of  men,  without  (fistin^iocTof  parties,  and  adulated  solely  by  a  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  fo^Q^.of  the  ^#ai«-aad  by  a  desire  to  presence 
itfr(midp)||tio(i,  may  be  how  jformed  ^  and  aliber^.  spbscription  entered 
itit«,  %  jftd  df  that  begem  at^t»toyd'8,'inoFder  to^inake  a  ci^m¥bi>tabl^  ]H<qv1^ 
Wi^\he  widdiw  and  c^fdl^'tyf  Paln^  ^t^hose  iSroye  firmne»»iii  the  hour 
olPifeath',  igflcAs-  ho&oi^y  da  fib  'hMsmory;-  affd-enMleff  him  to  tiie,  grstitade- 
of  his  contetDpdvwioft-sAd46  tte  ^idMradoo^  pdn^rity^  ,  ^  . 
OSober  2t,  ISOiS. 
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P,  A  >  Since  flic  <(M)re  Sommary  was  written.  Dispatches  from  the  Con- 
tinent hhvc  brought  an  account  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  by  an 
affair  of  posts,  and  the  Mximfesto  of  the  Pritssian  Monarch,  llie  former 
we  by  no  means  consider  as  decisive  of  the  question  of  peace  or  war  -,  but 
the  latter  is  certainly  an  instrument  of  such  importance  as,  in  our  opinionv 
to  render  the  appeal  to ;irms  unavoidable.  Wiillc  it  exliibits  the  most  com- 
,  |)lete  self-condemnation ,  as  to  the  past-policy  of  the  Court  of  Berlin,  and 
demonstrates,  beyond  the  pos&ibiiity  of  cavil,  the  truth  of  that  maxim  which 
we  have  so  incessantly  laboured  to  inlprfess  on  ttie  Princes  of  Europe  in  ge- 
neral, and  on  that  Monnrt:h  in  particular,  that  concession  to  Buonaparte 
only  increases  his  spirit  of  aggression,  and  his  disposition  to  tyranny  and 
insult  I  it  contains  that  which  the  implncabid  soul  of  the  Usurper  will  never 
forget  or  forgive;  we,  therefore,  consider  war  as  certain.  Tlie  Prussians, 
it  seems,  have  fallen  back«  and,  by  that  movement,  have  left  the  Saxon> 
frontier  open  to  the  incursions  of  the  enemy.  Their  head-quarters,  when 
the  accounts  came  away,  are  stated  to  hpve  been  at  Kieustadt.     This  retro* 

frade  movement  was  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  concentration ;  and  it  is 
ighly  probable,  that,  before  it  took  place,  the  King  of  Prussia  had  recdved 
authentic  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  Russian  arniy»'  which  be  knew  to 
be  hastening  to  his  assistance.  In  that  case,  we  may  suppose  either,  that. 
the  Russiims  will  arrive  in  time  to  prote6t  Saxony,  or  else,  that>  in  case  &e 
French  should  attempt  to  push  forward  to  Dresden,  the  Prussiahs  them« 
tdves  have  adopted  the  necessary  precautions  for  cutting  off  their  retreat.  - 
Anotlier  point  remain^  f  >r  consideration.  If  the  French  .enter  Saxony,  or 
if  they  even  endeavour  to  attack  the  Prussians  at  Nieustadt,  they  will  iffard 
an  opportunity  to  the  Austrians,  in  Bohemia,  to  take  them  rn  the  rear :  the 
lame  opportunity  which  the  French  last  year  afforded  tcx  Prussia,  when  tbey 
advanced  into  Moravia.  Whether  the  Austrians  now  will  avuil  themselves 
*of  it  better  than  the  Prussians  did  then,  is  another  question.  Our  hope! 
,and[  our  fears  on  the  siibjed,  are,  we  confess,  in  opposition  ta  each  other. 
But  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  if  the  Corsican  Usurper  escape  from  thfe 
dangers  which  now  surround  him  on  every  side,  the  Princes  of  the  Gonti- 
nent  will  deserve  to  lose  their  thrones,  and  Europe  h4t;r  Itberliesr.  One 
Vjttestion  forcibly  obtrudes  itself  on  the  mind,  ^on  contemplating  the  present 
critical^state  of  affidrs*^Why  is  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Adair  suffered  to  remain 
at  Vienna  ?  We  should  be  truly  glad  to  know,  whether  it  be  the  rank, 
the  weight,  or  the  talents,  of  this  vulpine  diplomatist,  that  recomnoeifd  him 
to  a  situadon  of  such  extreme  importance  at  the  present  moment.  *  Why  is 
liot  Lord  Mdhnesbury,  Lord  St.  Hekns,*  Lord  Auckland,  Mr.  Tboeads 
i^ren  ville,  or  some  other  experienced  veteranF  in  the  science  of  diplomacy^ 
sent  to  the  Imperial  Court,  at  a  crisis  which  requires  the  utmost  display  of 
'skill,  ktfowMge,  and  abilities,  in  the  British  anabassadori  Tfaeomissioft 
lis  culpable — may  it  not  prove  fatal ! 

Q£toherzu 


corresfondencb: 

ArctiiLtsotk  PuUIc  TriboteSf  is  onavoidiahly  postjpo>ne4--*.The  P^f'i^ 
between  Dr.  Gl^ig  and  ]VIr.  Lain^;,  op  the  UiMory  of  Scotland  by  the  lat« 
Ut-^en^Mi  on  tti^  supposed  Diniin^(^o%pf  ,Q)^iG4  Students-^-Ojip  t9  tb^ 
Army/and  other  Comipyni<Mti«Dftx.|ih||U9ppq^  ;.  ., 
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•■-TAe  Ufe  of  Jtthn  Milton.     By  Charles  Symmoni,  J 
fcollcge,  Oxford.     Ss^o.     Yv.  566.     i8( 

THIS  work  has  been  printed  some  time,  but  be 
precede  a  new  edition  of  iSc  prose  works  of 
ot  ihc  puUicauon  of  ibat  wofk  hits  ali>o  del;iycd  tin 
^is.  In  every  Life  yet  written  of  our  great  epic  pc 
conduift  always  makes  ilic  most  prominent  feature  ; 
can  hardly  be  otherwise.  The  secret  workings  ot> 
of  the  poet  arc  only  seen  in  ilieir  pruduiSiuns ;  but  Ui 
pen  is  eiiipluvedin  jmjiiical  comrovcrsyi  must  take  e 
scimes  he  is  engaged  in  describing  and  defending, 
'  (|uence  of  this,  his  actions  will  ^m^tiincs  be  brought  I 
writings. 

Beside  the  partiality  a  biographer  feels  for  the  pcrsi 
It  writing,  and  fur  [hat-pariicular  part  of  his  a<^\ion 
)ifc  particularly  relates.  Dr.  Syminons  is  an  avowed 
cause  in  which  the  pen  of  Milton  was  engaged.  To  : 
of  misrepresentation,  we  will  quote  what  be  hiins 
Gohjed. 


"  For  the  political  lentiiiients  discoverable  in  my  ^ 
inclined,  nor,  indeed,  able  to, offer  an  apology  ,  _,  '\\&'i  ^ 
thoie  princijiles  whic^I  imbibed  with  my  lirst  ^ffoti*  "^^^ 
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• 

If  they  should,  therefore,  unhappily  be  erroneous,  my  misfortune,  as  I 
fear,  is  hopelessly  irremediablci^  for  they  are  now  so  vitally  blended  with 
my  thought  and  my  feelings,  that  wilh  them  they  must  exist  or  must 
perish.  The  .nature  of  these  principles  will  be  obviously  and  immediately 
apparent  to  my  readers;  for  1  have  m4de  toc>  explicit  ad  avowal  of  my 
political  creed,  with  reference  to  the  civil  artd  the  ecclesiastical  system, 
of  which  I  ant  fortunately  a  member,  to  be  under  any  apprehensions  of 
suffering  by  misconstruction.  If  aqy  man  s.houl4  affeA  to  sec  niore deeply 
into  my  bosom  than  I  profess  to  see  m}  sejf ;  or  to  deteft  *n  atobuah  of 
mischief  which  I  have  been  studious  to  cover  from  observation^-that  man 
will  be  the  objefl,  not  of  my  resentment  but,  of  my  pity.  I  shall  be  as- 
sured that  he  suffers  the  infli^ion  of  a'  perverted  head  or  a  corrupt  heart, 
and  to  that  I  shall  contentedly  resign  him  after  expressing  a  simple  perhaps, 
,  but  certainly  a  sincere  wish  for  his  relief  from  what  may  justly  be  corisi* 
dered  as  the  severest  of  human  evils." 

Of  this  political  creed  of  the  Doflor  we  can  only  say,  'that  though 
it  is  not  exadily  ours,  we  do  not  profess  inti/itively  to  know  more  of 
him  than  he  professes  to  know  of  himseW";  .but  yet,  if  in  fiie  course 
of  our  examination  of  his  work,  certain  symptoms  of  his  carrying, 
his  political  sentiments  much  ftntlrer,  shoufd  discover  themselves'by 
.  manifest  token,  we  hope  we  shall  not  incur  the  censure  of  being  <n- 
. Aided  with  a  perverted  or  a  corrupt  heart,'  for  seehig  what  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  see. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  work  is  what  we  should  have  (lardly 
expefted  to  find  in  rhe  proilucHon  of  a  man  of  Dr.  Symmons's  joiown 
taste  ^nd  genius.  / 

'*  The  author  of  the  *  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,'  and  of 
the  *  Paradise  Lost,'  has  engaged  too  much  of  the  attention  of  his  species 
not  to  invite  their  curiosity  to  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  the  pecu. 
Haritics  of  his  character. " 

Is  it  possible  that  any  man  of  genius  could  name  the  Defence  of 
the  People  of  England,  and  tlie  Paradise  Lost,  in  the  same  sentence? 
'  Mrs.  Macaulay,  of  republican  memory,  used  to  say,  that  she 
thought  little  of  Milton  the  songster,  but  Milton  the  patriot  she 
adored.  From  a  man  like  Dr.  Symipons,  however  stiong  his  politi- 
cal preji^dices  may  be,  we  should  expe6b  an  opinion  dire£lly  the  re- 
verse, and  we  should  deprecate  the  public  pursuits  which  drew  aside 
the  author  of  such  charming  poems  as  the  Coitus,  the  Lycidas,- 
L'AUegro,  and  II  Penseroso,  for  twenty  years, from  his  poetical 
studies,  aud  overwhelmed  his  mind  in  seditious  controversy  :  or,  to 
i|se  the  elegant  and  emphatical  words  of  his  present  biographer  (0  si 
omnia- sic) y  we  must  lament,  that  *"  the  baleful fury^  of  politics  diverted 
his  fancy  from  where  she —  ^  ■ 

*^  ROlPd  o'er  Elysian  flowers  Her  amber  stream. 

Into  a  channel  polluted  with  weeds,  and  horrid  ivith  precipices," 

Returning  again  to  the  t)oliticaI  opinion  of  our  biographer,  wc  se- 

...      '       *.  -     \  ,     '  left* 


^ 


Symmons^j  l.ife  of  MiJion, 


led  the  passage  relative  to  the  death  of  the  unfortun 
ariTiy,  he  says :    , 

*^  Having  possessed  themselves  of  the  Parliament  by 
more  seize  i;ipon  the  Monarch,  and,  iniKilting  him  with  t 
legal  trial,  under  tiie  pretended  aothority  of  an  nnreprese 
lead  him  to  suffer  on  the  scaffold.  In  pronouncing  the  i 
whole  proceeding,  the  voice  of  the  dispassionate  and  the 
necessarily  be  unanimous  5  ^nd  the  qaestion  nuill  not  ht  fom 
fart  of  that  reipeSing  the  guilt  hf  Charles^  or  ihe  right  af  t 
him  responsible^  ixiith  his  lifty  for  the  abuse  of  Ins  delegated . 
as  it  must  be  obvious,  not  by  the  judfcial,  but  by  the 
andy  though  Bradshaw  pronounced  the  sentence,  the  fatia 
the  guidance  of  Ire  ton  and  Cromwell,  were  in  truth  th 
4  death/* 

The  passage  in  italics  avows  the  right  of  the  peopl 
narch  to  death,  for  the  abuse,  and  consequently  perhap 
gined  abuse  of  hi.^  delegated  pov^er.  That  the  power  c 
monarch  can  not  be  said  to  have  been  delegated  by  th 
vious ;  nevertheless,  loyal  as  we  profess  to  be  to  one 
Sovereigns,  we  cannot  admit  that  a  King  may  uYivad 
which  it  is  his  duty  to  defcml,  without  resistance  ;  ye 
assent  to  the  notion,  t'hat  when  the  irresponsibility  of  t 
•of  the  fundamental  parts  of  the  constitution,  it  can  he 
ally  tribunal,  however  constituted,  to  inflict  punishment  < 
a  dp(E}rine  tnightisuit  the  regicides  of  England  in  the  se 
the  regicides  of  France  jn  the  ^eighteenth  century  ;  \ 
guided  son  of  Charles,  who  was  infinitely  more  culj 
father,  for  in  addition  to  bis  political  errors,  he  tried  t( 
religion  of  his  country,  and  substitute  Papacy  in  its  st( 
into  the  power  of  his  opposers,  instead  of  escaping  to  I 
enter  into  the  head  of  any  th^e  most  determined  Whig 
try,  that  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  who  voted  the  thr< 
the  latter  case  which  ^/V  happen,  would  have  proceed 
and  punish  him  in  the  former  case,  supposing  it  had  ha( 
shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  on  this  subjc6l  as  we  |)i 

The  following  eulogium  on  Cromwell,  from  ihc  pen 
almost  equal  in  adulation  to  the  praises  lavished  on  Buo 
literary  sycophants  of  France  ;  nor  is  it  any  excuse,  th 
with  a  view  to  induce  \\\in  to  establish  a  Republic.  I 
petitioned  Charles  to  abandbi^i  the  levy  or  ship-money 
terms,  what  would  the  historian  have  said  gf  him  ?  bu 
presently  the  favourable  distiniVion  made  by  the  pseudo 
present  day  with  regard  to  usur|)ers,  whencouipared  with  \ 

"  Proceed  then,  O  Cromwell !  and  exhibit,  undet  ever) 
the  sariie  loftiness  of  mind  :  for  it  becomes  you     at^A  ^^  ^ 
your  greatness.     Tht  redeemery  as  you  are,  of  Vo^r  co^^^^ 
the  guardianj  the  preserver  of  her  liberty,  y^^     ^  ^s&>ai^ 


\ 


.V 
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charader  more  important  or  more  august :  since  hot  only  the  adlions  of 
our  kings,  ,but  the  fabled  exploits  of  our  heroes  are  overcome  by  your 
achievements," 

Wc  had  at  first  reading  styled  this  bl/fsphemous  adulation,  but  on 
turning  to  the  original  Latin  we  fouml  the, very  improper  word,  no 
say  the  least  of  it,  that  we  have.marked  by  italics,  is  not  Milton's  ; 
his  v^ords  «re — patria  liberator. 

As  a  striking  proof  of  the  distindlion  we  have  just  noticed,  y^c 
cite  Dr,  Symmons's  observation  on  the  Restoration,  and  the  n^ans  by 
"Which  it  was  efFe£ted. 

*'  On  this  last  excess  of  the  army  '*  (that  is,  their  expulsion  of  that  rem^ 
nant  of  the  Long  Parliament,  commonly  called  in  derision  the  Rump),  i 
*'  under  the  influence  of  men,  destitute  alike  of  ability  and  of  public 
feeling,  and  equally  incapable  of  providing  for  their  own  interests,  or 
for  those  (>£  the  community,  the  nation  experienced  a  species  of  anarchy^ 
and  fell  into  the  extreme  of  degradation  under  a  military  despotism.  The 
Presbyterians, -discontented'  since  the  triumph  of  the  Independents,  but  ' 
cjfushca  beneath  the  weighty  sceptre  of  .Oliver,  and  acquiesciug  in  the 
^ucce^sion  of  his  son,  now  openly  a v(p wed  their  disaffe^ion  to  the  ruling 
pow^s,  and  united  themselves  heartily  with  the  Royalists,, 

"  This  extraordini«ry  confusion  and  confli^  of  parties  opened  a  field  to 
JWonk,  who  had  been  placed  by  Cromwell  at  the*.head  of  the  forces  ia 
Scotland,  and  was^now  the  governor  of  that  kingdom,  for  the  display  of. 
his  inconstancy,  .his  cunning,  and  his  perfidy.     Peculiarly  favoured  by  bill 
situation,  and  solicited  by  the  Presbyterians,  the  people,  and  the  Parlia. 
ment^  for  aid  against  -^n  ictsolent  soldiery,  who,  like  the  blind  giant  of 
classical  fjlble,  possessed  brutal  power  witho»t  the  vision  requisite  to  di, 
vert  it  from  self-destroying  exertion,  this  wavering  and  narrow-minded  man, 
with  mean  talents  but  with  deep  dissimolation,  was  enabled  to  betray  all 
who  confided  in  him,  to  abandon  histoid  associates  to  the  butchery  of  legal 
vengeance,  and,  with  a  fearful  accumulation  of  ,perjury  on  his  head,  to 
surrender  the  nation,  without  a  single  stipulation  in  its  favour,  to  the  do- 
minion of  a  master,  in  whom  voluptuousness  and  cruelty  were  confounded 
in  a  disgusting  embrace.     By  every  intelligent  and  refl.e<fling  man,  the 
'   restoration  of  the  monarchy   of  England  must  be  hailed  as  a  most  auspt. 
cious  event :  but  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  unconditional  restora- 
tion of  it,  and  this  alone  was  properly  the  ad  of  Monk,  can"l>e  regarded 
as  a  benefit  either  to  the  Prince,  or  to  the  people  ;  to  the  former,  :whom 
it  allured  to  those  excesses  which  induced  the  final  e^^ulsion  of  his  family 
from  the  throne  ;  to  the  latter,  whom  it  immediately  exposed  to  the^vils 
of  an  injurious  reigii,  and  eventually  subjeded  to  the  necessity  of  assert- 
ing, with  the  blood  of  two  domestic  wars,  their  right  to  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty." 

Monk  is  a  charafler.  never  to  he  forgiven  by  republicans,  for  his 
restoring  the  King  and  the  legitimate  Governtpeut  of  the  country  ; 
lie  was  the  only  man  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  save  the  metropolis 
iind  the  kingdom  from  the  worst  of  tyrannies — that  of  a  licentious 
army  i  and  tlic  ou\y  means  he  had  to  effed  this  salutary  purpose,  havq 

■    '      \  always 


^wrays'been  branded,  hj  the  disappointed  votaries  of  dt 
iaconstancjr,  cnnDing  and  perfidv.  What  is  the  whole  sy 
fkra  but  a  ctmtinued  violation  or  the  duties  of  civil  life  ?.  t 
called  mu/der  to  push  the  bayonet  at  the  breast  of  the 
treachery  to  circumvent  his  scheme  by  feigned  attacks 
"while  rnil  ones  are  made  in  another  i  Wc  must  agree  v 
that — 


"  "'    '      .  necessary  means 

For  good  or  noble  ends  can  ne'er  belong." 

Had  Monk  used  those  means  for  the  establishment  oi 
instead  of  for  the  restoration  of  the  King,  we  should  h 
stigma  on  his  charafter  "here,  notwithstanding  the  coi 
of  the  quotation. 
y  We  give  another  proof  of  the  author!;  prediieflion  fo 
vernment.  While  tie  is  excused,  and  even  applauded,  for 
ofiice  of  Latin  Secretary  under  Cromwell,  let  us  mark 
of  his  refusal  of  it  under  Charles  H. 

"  When  an  offer  was  made  to  him,  soon  after  his  marrla 
tution 'of  his  ofHcial  situation,  she"  (his  third  wife),  "i 
pressed,  with  much  earnest  and  tfoublesdme  importunity, 
of  ,the  pro^red  benefit.  .  But  to  be  in  office  under  the  nei 
and  Under  Charles,  whom  he  saw  polluted  with  the  blood 
was  abhorrent  from  all  his  principles  and  his  feelings,  and  1 
sanitations  of  the  lady  with,  'You  ate  in  the  right :  you  as 
nvould  ride  in  your  coach  :  my  aim  is  to  live  anS  die  an  he 

The  offer  of  this  ofGce  to  Milton,  which  Dr.  Symn 
'  upon  authority  which  seems  to  be  decisive,  complete 
malignani  insinuation  against  Charles  II.  in  the  followi 

"  As  a  story,  which  I  have  seen  in  print  (but  by  whc 
what  authority,  1  know  noi),  is  in  perfedl  harmony  witl 
spirit  of  these  verses,  it  shall  be  inserted  for  the  amusemetit 
It  bears  some  internal  marks  of  authenticity,  andexhibiis 
the  gay  and  tie  gloomj  maliguilj  of  the  two  Royal  Brother 
James. 

"  The  Duke  of  York,  as  it  is  reported,  expressed  one  < 


this  supposition,  have  been  much  greater  against  htm  thaii  j^i^init  IM— 
for  I  h»ve  lost  only  ray  eyes,  but  he  lost  his  head.'     , 

'  "  Much  discomposed  by  ihis  answer,  the  Duke  soon  todc  kit  leave  and 
went  away.  On  his  reiurn  to  Court,  the  ^rst  words  which  be  »poke  to 
the  King  were — '  Btoiher,  you  are  greatly  to  blame  that  you  don,'t  have 
that  old  rogue  Milion  hanged.' — '  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  James  !' 
said  the  King,  '  you  seem  in  a  heat.  Whil,  Have  you  seen  Miltop.?' — 
'  Yes,'  answered  die  Duke,  I  have  seen  him.' — '  Well,'  said  the  King, 
*  in  what  condition  did  you  find  him  ?' — '  Condition,  why  he  is  old 
and  very  poor.'-f-'  Old  and  poor  !  <  Well,  and  he  is  blind  too — is  he  not  ?'; 
-:-'  Yes,  blind  as  a  beetle.' — '  Why  then,'  observed  the  King,  'you  are 
a  fool,  James,  to  have  him  hanged  as  a  punisbmeni :  to  hang  htm  will  be 
doing  him  a  service;  it  .will  be  taking  him  out  of  his  miseries.  No— if 
he  is  old,  poor,  and  blind,  be  is  miserable  enough  i  in  all  conscience 
Jet  him  live!"  "    . 

4 
No  man  not  warped  by  the  grossest  prejudices  against  a  Monarch, 
and  monarchy,  could  have  seen  any  thing  in  this  reply  of  the  care- 
less and  good-humoured  King,  but  a  sarcasm  on  the  gloomy  and  mali- 
cious temper  of  his  hroiher- 

.  We  thall  turn  with  pleasure  from  the  remarks  oii  chf  prose  writings 
of  Milton,  where  a  sirong'spirit  of  republican  is  apparent  throagh- 
quc  the  whole,  notwithstanding  a  few  saving  clauses  scattered  here 
and  there  with  a  sparing  hand,  ■  that  the  work  might  not  be  too  offen- 
aiwc  to  the  generality  of  its  readers  (for  we  believe  the  number  of 
'  democrats  is  diminishing  every  day),  to  contemplate  the  man  of  taste , 
and  genius  in  the  remarks  on  the  poetry  of  Milton."  '  i 

With  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Symmons  on  the  Paradise  Regained, 
we  perfc6ily  agree. 

"  On  the  fate  (rf  the  Paradise  Regained  "  (he  lays)  '*  the  TWce  of  the 

Eublic,  which  on  a  question  of  poetic  excellence  cannot  for  any  long  time 
,e  erroneous,  has  irrevocably  decided.  Not  to  objeft  to  the  impropriety 
of  the  title,  which  would  certainly  be  more  consistent  with  a  work  on 
the  death  and  the  resurreftion  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  the  extreme  narrow, 
ness  of  the  plan  of  the  poem,  the  small  proportion  of  it  which  is  Assigned 
to  adiion,  and  the  large  part  which  is  given  t»  disputations  and  didafiic 
dialogue,  its  paucity  of  eh  a  rafters  and  of  poetic  imagery;  and,  lastly, 
its  general  deficiency  in  ihe  charm  of  numbers,  must  for  ever  preclude  it 
from  any  extended  range  of  popularity.  It  may  be  like^  and  applauded 
by  those  who  are  resolute  to  like,  and  ate  hardy  to  applaud  :  but  to  the 
^rent  body  of  the  readers  of  poetry,  let  the  critics  amuse  themselves  with 
their  exertions  as  they  please,  it  will  always  be  '  caviare,*  It  is  em- 
bellished, however, ,  with  several  exquisite  passages,  and  it  certainly 
■hows  in  some  of  its  finer  parts,  the  still  existing  author  of  the  Paradise 
Lost." 

Nor  are  his  remarks  on  the  Sampson  Agonistcs  less  just. 

''  On  the  merits  of  the  'Sampson  Agonistes,'  there  has  (brtunately 
.been  no  important  contrariety  of  opinion.  By  the  universal  suffrage  it 
bit  been  pronounced  a  manly,  noble,  and  pathetic  drama^  the  progeny  of 

amind 


R  mind  eqaally  exalted,  sensitive  and  poetic.  Its  delii 
ter,  though  not  various, '  i»  discrimiiiaie  atid'true  i  its  s 
formly  weighty  and  dignified  ;  its  difUon  is  severe,  .e 
bliroe;  andovet  the  w661e  is  thrown  an  awful  and 
which  subdues-  at  the  same  time  that  it  elevates  the  ima 
"  With  reference,  however,  either  toils  conduit  or 
it  cahnot  be  considered  as  a  faultless  piece.  On  the.subje 
must  concur  wiifi  Dr.  Johnston  in  thinking,  that  it  is  d 
poetic  middle ;  that  the  a^ibn  of  the  drama  is  suspende 
Its  intermediate  scenes,  which 'might  be  amputated  witb 
thtf  fable.  In  the  inferior  department  of  execution,  thi 
have  been  betrayed  into  error  by  his  desire  of  imitatin; 
sures  of  the  Greeks.  He  perceived  that  the  masters 'of 
tre  united  in  their  chorusses  verses  of  all  descriptions,  e 
rule,  or  without  any  which  modern  critics  iwd  been  able 
his  fine  ear  could  not  be  inseniible  to  the  harmonious  coi 
apparently  capricious  association,  '  He  was,  hence,  unw 
imagine  that  a  like  arbitrary  junilion  of  verses  in  bis  owi 
be  produdive  of  nearly  a  like  effeft ;  and  without,  perhi 
the  rich,  variety  of  the  Greek  metres,  or  on  the  gsn^d 
language,  and  the  habits  of  the  English  ear,  he  threw 
choral  parts  of  his  drams,  a  disorderly  rabble  of  lines  of 
of  which  are  destitute  of  rhythm,  and  the  rest  modifici 
iimbic.  7'he  result,  as  might  be  expefled,  has  been  far  : 
tht  chorus,  Instead  of  giving  to  his  piece  the  charm  of 
has  injured  and  defonn»l  it  with  jairii^g  and  broken  nun 

Wfe.do  not  think  rhis  volume  improved  by  the  trai 
ton's  Latin  Poems.  The  merit  of  modern  Lutin  verse 
in  happy  allusions  to,  and  application  of,  piirnses  usei 
writers,  every  vesiige  of  which  must  be  lost  in  a  tram 

We  must  think  the  biographers , of  Milton  take  too 
disprove  the  siory  of  liis  corporal  punishmtnt  at  Camb 
know  from  the  exisihig  statutes  that  such  punJshmeni 
in  use  at  our  univei-siiies.  When  (for  we  suppose 
come),  such  punishments  shall  cease,  at  leastiwiih  resp 
boys  at  our  public  schools,  would  ic '  be  any  disgrace  t 
either  of  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr.  Fox,  if  ic  could  be  proved 
flogged  at  Eton  ?  ' 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  work  without  lamcni 
misfortutjes  that  affiifted  the  author  during  the  time  h 
in  it.  The  loss  of  a  daughter,  who  could  have  writ 
when  only  in  the  middle  of  her  twelfth  year,  was  a  t 
inon  severity. 

"ON    A    BLIGHTED    ROSK^g^D. 

'*  Sbaice  had  thy  velvet  lips  imbibed  jl      ^>ji. 

And  Nature  hail'd  thee  infant  t^/^^    q^  ^M 
Scarce  saw  thy  opening  bloom  tj^^^  ^ft^^**** 
And  to  the  air  itt  tcpder  ftagratic^         ^  <* 

Q4         W^e''^' 


When  tlie  nortl)  wind  enamonr'd  of  thee  new  ; 
And  by  his  cold,  rude  kiss  thy  charms  decay  : 
Now  droops  thy  head,  now  fades  thy  blushing  'biS9~~ 


church  hencif,  by  those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  t 
appellation  of  evangeiical  preachens.  The  schisms  ex 
men  are  infinitely  more  hurtful  to  the  peac?  of  society,  an' 
contrary  tuthe  genuine  spirit  of  Christianitv,  than  tiieopc 
tiiOK,  who,  dissenting  from  the  established  faith,  or  disap 
established  hierarchy,  withdraw  themselves  from  the  cor 
Church  of  England,  and  form,  as  they  think,  more  apost 
for  themselves.  Withthe  conscientious  Dissenter,  howev 
ftith  may  be,  or  however  novel  the  constitution  of  his  C 
ccHisGieniious  Churchman  may  live  certainty  in  the  bond 
in  the  unity  of  the  spirit ;  but  it  seems  to  be  impossible 
^ace  with  that  clergyman  of  the  church,  who  represt 
of  his  brethren  as  heretics  and  perjured  kn.ivcs  ;  and 
every  opportunity,  which  his  situation  affords  him,  of 
his  brother's  pulpit,  and  alienating  from  him-  the  affcfli 
of  those  simple  and  unlearned  Christians  who  are  coi 
pastoral  care,  and  are  unable  to  judf^e  of  the  conform 
trine  with  that  which  the  churcii  enjoins  him  to  tcac 
are  the  pradtices  of  that  small  number  of  clergymen,  ' 
ing^e  thirty-nine  articles  of  religion  in  a  Cafvinistic 
nate  themselves  the  only  true  Churchmen,  is  a  fa£V  too 
called  in  question.  Every  Anti-Caivinisi  is  by  them  i 
most  opprobrious  epithets,  because  he  does  not  unde 
,  foot  articles  on  the  most  abstruse  questions  in  Chrisii: 
they  understand  them ;  because  he  does  not  think  it  nee 
expedient,  to  agitate  such  questions  in  sermons  preac 
audience;  and  because  he  labours  to  prove  that  repen 
works,  as  well  as  faith,  are  conditions  of  final' jusiitic 
The  question  between  tliese  contending  bietbren  is 
die  first  mstance,  what  is  the  sense  of  bcripture  on  t 
points,  but  what  is  the  rense  of  the  Articles,  which  botl 
and  ex  attimo  subscribed  in  iheliteral  and  grammatica 
article. — "  Much,"  ^as  Dr.  Laurence  observes)  "  hai 
and  satis faif) or ily  written,  to  prove  that  the  Predestir 
Calvin  is  totally  inconsistent  with  our  Articles  ;  that  i 
concileable  wiih  our  liturgy  and  homilies ;  and  that  i 
menis  of  our  Reformers  were  likewise  inimical  to  it. 
of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, of Dr.Kipling,  Mt.  Daube 
'  Pott,  Mr.  Peanon,  and,  may  we  not  adil,  ofourselve 
labourers  the  British  Critics,  iii  this  righteous  cause, 
the  opinion  of  the  more  learned  and  judicious  p;irt  c 
tfave  been  crowned  with  complete  success. . 

"  But  "' {continues  Dr.  Laurence)  "complete  in  a 
evidoice  may  appear  (the  force  of  which  its  opponei\t& 
to  invalidate),  She  author,  still  convinced  that  an  e^«" 
kind  was  wanting ;  that  the  weight  of  tesritjjQdy  tttig 
by  an  attempt  to  trace  the  Articles,  usually  ^      .ro""^ 
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their  own  tiittesj  and  thus  to  determine'  their  hieahin^  with  tttore  cer-' 
tainty^  by  ascertaining  the  precise  obje^  which  their  compikh  had  iflf 
t;icw, 


.  It  is,  indeed,  only  by  ascertaining  the  precise  obfe(5ts  ^hich  any 
English  writer  of  a  former  age  hadki  view,  that  his  meaning  oq  con^ 
troverted  points  cart  be  determined  with  certainty  ;  for  of  every  living 
language  the  words  are  continually,  though  slowly,  varying  tlieir. 
meaning  ;  and  that  which  signified  one  thing  200  years  ago,  may  now 
be  employed  to  denote  something  in  various  respedlsdiffereot.  This 
-is  remarkably  the  case  with  respeZl  to  the  language  of  our  Articles.  Of 
the  controversies  which  were  agitated  among  the  Reformers  themselves,. 
as  well  as  between  the  Reformers  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  somd  are' 
now  forgotten  ;  whilst  there  arc  other  controversies  afloat  at  present,  of 
which  the  Reformers  could  have  no  notion. ,  The  language,  how- 
ever, of  the  Articles  remains  unchanged ;  and  such  as  imagine  thai 
their  comjpilers  intended  them  toestpress  the  sentiments  of  the  Church 
of  England  on  every  topic  in  theology  that  could  occur,  even  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  must  necessarily  interpret  some  of  them,  so  as  ta 
embrace  opniions,  of  which  Cranmer  and  his  associates  never  dreamed; 
■v^hilst,  by  overlooking  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  drawQ 
up,  they  lose  sight  of  the  only  sense  in  which  they  were,  by  the  Re* 
formers,  intended  to  be  subscribed.  Our  author,  adverting  to  this 
'  cireumstance,  observes,  in  his  first  sermon,  chat*--    • 

'  *'  In  discussipg  with  impartiality  questions  of  a  remote  sera,  it  is  re- 
quisite, but  not  easy,  to  discard  mod,ern  prepossessions ;  to  place  oili*seIves 
exactly  in  the  situation,  and  under  the  circumstances  of  those,  whose 
sentiments  we  wish  to  investigate,  and  display,  -with  fidelity.  On  such 
occasions  we  are  usually  too  much  disposed  to  thr6^^  in  light,  where  we 
perceive  only  an  indistinft  mass  of  shade,  or  at  least  to  revive  that,  which 
in  our  eyes  appears  faint  and  faded,  endeavouring  in  every  instance  to  im- 
prove according  to  our  own  taste  and  fancy,  instead  of  faithfully  exhibit- 
ing the  simpler  produdions  of  antiquity.  But  the  subjedl  before  me  it 
attended  with  another  difficulty.  From  its  peculiar  nature  it  is  confined 
to  disquisitions,  which,  having  lost  at  this  distant  period  their  immediate 
importance,  and  ceased  to  interest  us,  it  seems  almost  impossible  again  to 
bring  forward,  without  fatiguing  the  attention,  and  appearing  to  clog  the 
argument  with  much  heavy  detail,  and  which  can  seldom  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  diffusion  of  ornament,  for  popular  dissertatioui  or  for  ele* 
gant  composition."  .  .  ^. 

In  language,  however,  which, is  Sufficiently  elegant,  otrr  duthor 
proves  in  this  sermon,  which  is  preached  from  2  Tim.  iii.  14,- that  our 
Articles,  far  from  being  framed  according  to  the  system  of  CaLyin,  w§rc 
modelled'  after  the  l-,utheran  system,  iii  opposition  to  the  Romjah 
tenets  of  the  day  ;  that  onr  Reformation  was  a  progressive  work,  cora- 
^lenged  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  completed  ^in  ;ill  its  essen- 
tial parts  under  his  successor.;  that  both  these  Princes  repeatedly  soli- 
cited Mikn^l/ion  to  come  over  to  England  and  lend  his  powerni(  aid 


ft>  Ctiinmef  md  others,  who  condu<5t£d  the  Reform; 
two  publications  entitled  the  £j>^o^'j  B6oi,  and  thej^nj 
were  avowedly  sysiems  of  faich,  breathe  the  spirit  of 
diac  relative  to  the  points  in  controversy  between  the  I 
istSi  and  the  majority  of  the  established  Clergy,  there 
thing  lo  be  found  in  either  of  them,  which  is  materiali; 
what  was  subseqnemly  established;  and  that  not  only 
but  many  of  the  very  expressions  which  are  transfci 
books  to  some  of  our  existing  Articles,  have  been  ev 
from  the  Confession  of  Augsburgh.  In  the  course  of 
Dr.  Laurence  vindicates  Crannier  from  some  censurd 
talents  and  character  by  Burnet  and  oilers  ;  convifls 
of  unpardonable  negligence,  to  give  it  no  harsher  nanr 
farated  History  of  the  t)nglish  Reformation;  and  d  eta 
some  importance  into  which  the  laborious,  and  general 
torian  CoMier  has  fallen.     He  then  observes,  thati — 

"  Our  first  Reformers,  had  ihey  been  so  disposed,  mi 
their  attention  to  the  novel  estabiishroent  at  Geneva,  w 
just  succeeded  in  forming  according  to  his  wishes ;  mjgh 
its  singular  institutions,  and  incukatcd  its  peculiar  dof 
they  declined,  viewiiig  it,  perhaps,  as  a  fainr  luminary  ( 
coi^d  it  then  have  been  contemplated),  scarcely  in  the  hoi 
brity.  This  they  might  have  done  ;  but  they  father  cht 
tAtion  to  their  opinions,  and  stability  to  their  system,  by 
reason  permitted,  Luiheran  setjTJmcnts,  and  expressing  th 
theran  language.  Y^i  slavishly  attached  to  no  particular 
revering  those  which  were  held  universally  sacked,  and  s 
man's  dictates,  they  felt  a  conscious  pride  in  reasoning 
snxioua  only  to  prove  all  things  according  to  that  talent 
giren  them,  by  the  test  of  truth,  and  the  unerring  sti 
Scripture."     (P.  34.) 

In  the  second  sermon,  from  Jeremiah  iii.  15,  Dr. 
sues  the  satpe  subjef) ;  proving,  by  incontrovertible  evi 
Reformation  was  coollv  and  deliberately  condufted  ;  I 
spent  in  bringing  the  National  Creed  to  a  state  of  perf< 
^  reign  of  EdwarA  VI.  Cranmer  looit  no  step  of  in 
QUt  consulting  Melanfthon,  ihen  alone  at  the  head  o 
Church  i  that  those  two  eminent  Divines  projetted  a  j 
of  Protestants  to  be  held  in  England  for  the  compiblior 
of  faith  for  the  use  of  ihe  whole  Protestant  Cliurcl 
•tpplaadcd  that  me^ure  ;  but  that  when  it  was  dropi, 
vkb  Craomer  for  not  senjing  the  faith  of  the  Chui 
more  quickly^     To  expixss  bis  opinion  of  the  pro| 
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c  stoical deSrlnes  which  liad  disgraced  other  reformed  churches*.; 
lordingly  it  appears,  (hat  whatever  was  borrowed  by  Cranm^r 
1  foreign  churches,  was  borrowed  from  the  Lutheratis  ;  and  that 
ker,  wno  succeeded  him  i^  this  great  work,  trod  closely  [in  bis 
£teps. 

'  When  a  permanent  system  of  faith  was  settled  by  the  Clergy  assem- 
I  in  convocation  under  Elizabeth,  the  see  of  Canterbury  was  filled  by 
hbishop  Parker,  who,  as  an  antiquarian  and  Saxon  scholar,  still  ranks 
li  in  the  republic  of  letters.'    Nor,  as  the  restorer  of  our  church,  did 
icqaire  a  less  solid,  if  less  brilliant,  reputation.     Called  by   the  pro-* 
;ncc  of  God  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  our  Zion,  rudely  subverted  by 
al  bigotry,  he  negle^ed  not  the  revered  materials  of  the  former  fabric* 
er  the  revival  of  our  Liturgy,  his  attention  \yas  directed  to  the  consi* 
ition  of  speculative  questions  :  and  here  the  temperate  proceedings  of 
assembly  which  discussed  them,  seemed  perfectly  to  correspond  with 
most  sanguine  wishes^     Instead  of  entering  upon  the  task  of  innova-^ 
J,  instead  of  bringing  forward  a  new  code  of  dodlrineS,  which  some 
;ht   have  t»hought  more  adapted  to  the  improved  state  of  religious 
£  and  sentiment,  the  Convocation  was  satisfied  to  tread  in  a  beaten 
li ;  it  not  only  made  the  articles  of  Cranmer  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
Bd~  system,    but    adopted   them,    in    general,  -  word  for  word.      Of 
at  was  the  intention  in  this  respedl,  no  testimony  can  be  more  conclu* 
5,  than  the  evidence  of  the  original  document  itself,  which  is  still  pre- 
ired,  with  the  signatures  of  the  Clergy  annexed  to  it,  and  which  is  no-- 
ng.more  than  an  interlined  and  amended  copy  of  the  formulary^  wiiich 
I  been  adopted  in  the  preceding,  reign t. 

•*  Whatsoever  then  rfiight  have  been  the  dispositions  of  k  few  over 
iloQs  men,'  the  members  of  this  important  convention  displayed  a  le. 
rkable  proof  of  their  moderation  and  judgment,  by  generally  reviving 
at  had  been  before  established,  rather  than,  in  order  to  gratify  the 
tless  spirit  of  innovation,  by  inculcating  novel  do^brines.  Instead  of 
re.asing  the  number  of  the  Articlesj:,  they  diminished  thepa  ;  instead  of 
tending  their  sense,  so  a?  to  make  them  embrace  a  greater  proportion  of 
calative  tenets,  they  contrafted  them,  and  apjSeared  in  every  case 
ire  disposed  to  extinguish  difference  of  opinion,  than  to  augment  it  by 
iing  fuel  to  a  flame,  already  rising  above  controul.  In  one  or  two  in- 
nccs  indeed  additions,  or  rather  additional  elucidations,  were  admitted'. 
'  the  tendency  however  of  these  we  cannot  doubt,  when  we  learn,  that/ 
th  the  exception  of  one  obvious  topic  alone,  they  were  not  original  j 
It  they  were  neither  the  produdlions  of  Parker  nor  the  Convocation; 


•  *'  lUud  autem  te  oro,  iitdeliberes  cum  v iris  bonis,  ac  vere  doflis,  et 

od  statuendum  et  (jtm  moderatione  initio  in  diiendo  opus  sit Nimii 

rii4fuemnt  initio  Stoica  disputationes  apudnosiros  defato^  et  discipiina  nocui^ 

ft,     Quarete  rogo^  ut  de  tali  aliqua  formula  doHriadB  fr^ii^^j."— Sec  our 

ithor's  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  p.  aij. 

\  Dr.  Laurence  evidently  means  in  the  reign  of  Edward.     The  rcigH 

mediately  ppeceding  Elizabeth's  was  the  reign  of  Mary. — ^Re-v. 

\  The  original  Articles  were  in  nuinber  forty-two. 


■nd  thit'they  were  not  borrowed  from  any  Calvinhtica 
but  from  a  ^Lutheran  Creed.  The  Creed  to  which  I  allud 
fession  of  Wirtembergh,  which  was  exhibited  in  tUt  Cc 
tbe  very  year,  when  our  own  Articles  w'ere  completely  arr 
Hier.  That  their  neserablance  to  this  composition  ahoul 
therto  oFcrlooked  is  ilic  more  remarkable,  because  it  ser 
one  ^vould  conceive,  to  hive  escaped  the  notice  of  the  mos 
server.  Fot^  it  was  not  confined  to  n  mere  affinity  of  ide 
sional  adoption  of  an  individual  expression  ;  but  in  some  i 
tra^s  were  copied,  without  the  slightest  omission  or  minu 
(Pp.  40-41.) 

Dr.  Laurence  docs  not  expei£l  his  reader  lo  admit  t 
,  on  his  bare  authority,  but  furnishes  liitn,  in  the  notes,  ■ 
tuntcy  of  convincing  himself.  By  collating  the  Augsbi 
lembergh  Confessions  wiih  the  Ergliih,  he  proves,  bp 
of  con  I  rovers  y,  that  from  these  two  Luiheian  Confess! 
our  First,  Second,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Ninihj  Tenth,  Elevi 
Sixteenth,  Twentieth,  Twenty-fifth,  Twenly-sixtt 
and  Thirty-fourth,  Articles;  and  it  is  the  objedt  of  the 
Sermons  to  prove,  that  there, is  no  one  of  our  Article 
itiz£S  with  the  system  of  Calvin. 

"To  the  wriiihgs  of  Calvin  it  will'be  in  vain  te 
have  done,  from  any  conception  that  ouE  Clergy,  ill  th 
were  eager  to  propagate  the  new  principles,  which  they  ] 
to  have  imbibed  during  the  sanguinary  persecution  of 
if  dbtiuilful  upon  this  head,  the  prudent  restorers  of  ou 
on  an  individual  question,  where  the  interests  of  truth  t 

'.  mise,  kept  the  creed  of  a  different  eommuiiion  in  view  ;  tl 
of  an  xra  prior  to  that  event,  which,  by  compelling. ir 
scribed  coantrymen  to  take  refuge  on. the  Continent,  par 
ncva,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  controversy  respecting  di 
forms  of  divine  worship,  which  long  disturbed  the  tri 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  often  threatened  its  existence 
ally  subverted  it.  But  to  the  nameaf  Calvin,  whose  tal 
dice  most  confess  to  hsve  been  not  inferior  to  his  piety, 
of  hypothesis  was  perhaps  superior  id  both,  from  the  ce^ 
afterwards  acquired,  too  much  importance  h-is  been  soit 
It  has  been  forgotteA,  that  at  the  time  under  contemplati 

,  the  church  of  Rome  were  almost  the  sole  objefts  of  relij 
no  public  dissention  of  consequence  having  occurred  an 
although  thinking  variously  on  various  topics,  except 
point  of  the  Eucharist.     •     •     »    *     * 

,  "  His  (Calvin's)  theory  6f  predestination,  at  the  peri 

bad  not  passed  the  controversiaManje,  front  which,  in 

-iis  zealoas  adherents,  it  came  forthwith  adilitioT>*^^ 

rity.     It  was  not  t^en,  as  afterwards,  the  o\)ieft  '^  ' 

the  contrary,  of  disapprobation*.  For  hisdo^^.^^otGot 


which  before  hadattraiflcd  little  notice,  wasthenlieginniiig  to^ve  bfiiinat 
both  within  and  without  the  teiritory  of  Geneva,.    lircadfid  1  tenn  it,  u 

being 


tinidic  controversy,  as  it  has  since  b«n  generally  termed,  was  only  com. 
nencing ;  that  then  Calvin  published  his  fir^t  work  profc>!<edly  on  the 
tuhjefl;  and  that  even  so  laie  as  the  year  151;  5,  a  combination,  or,  ,ai 
Seza  calls  it,  a  faction,  of  some  neighbouring  n.inistere,  was  tormed  against 
him.  Perhaps  the  following  view  of  dcdion,  as  it  is  given  in  tlK  firsf 
■Confession  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Ecotland,   may  be  deemed  a  suffi- 


■      ■iJau^ellCc^i  campion  i.e£tures. 

being  no  Jess  so  to  his  feelings,  than  to  ours;  for  the  sam' 
thet  lie  liimsclf  applied  to  iC  '  Horribile  quidem  decrc 
were  thd  precise  expressions  which  ha  used,  when  shudderin 
favourite  idea  of" irrespective  reprobation. 

"  To  the  labours  therelbre  of  the  Lutherans  I  shall  turn  i 
Ent,  before  I  enter-upon  the  taUc.  it  seems  necessary  io  stai 
discrimination  will  be-exercised  ;  that,  rejefling  such  opin 
themselves  abandoned  about  the  ira  of  the  diet  of  Augsbi 
fc^'iig.  forward  only  those,  which  were  suhseauently  establi: 
stead.  For  it  ought  not  to  be  coiKealed,  that  previousl] 
wiy;fi  Lutlieratiisni  first  became  settled  upon  a  permanent  basi 
public  esteem  to  public  notice,  tenets  were  advanced,  which 
progress  iSt  truth  more  thin  all  the  subtleties  of  scholasiical 
(heterrors  of  papal  nnathema.  At  the  beginning  of  theRe 
M^IanftRon  frankl)'  observed  to  Cranmer  in  a  coiresponc 
alluded  to,  there  existed  among  its  advocates  stoical  disputa 
ing  fate,  offensive  in  thfeir  nature,  and  noxious  in  their  ten 
duration,  howev"er,  of  these  stoical  disputations,  it  should 
was  bur  short ;  and  the  substitution  of  a  more  rational  as  v 
cal  system,  for  the  space  of  more  tlian  twenty  years  befor< 
ance  of  our  Articles,  prevented  the  founder  of  our  church  fn 
fisnhe'doflrines  of  the  Lutherans,  those  which  they  themsel 
'  forget,   and  were  anxious. to  obliterate." 

Dr.  Laurence  having  thus  traced  our  Articles  to  the 
^  which' they  were  tier i veil,  proceeds  to  inquire  into  the  i 
the  Lutheran  reformers  on  (he  subjefls  of  those  Artick 
,  Calvinists  claim  for  their  own.  His  Third  Sermon,  or 
;  19,  is  devoteil  to  ihe  Article  on  original  bin;  ami  as  v, 
several  remarks  on  this  doiSlrine,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
,    copious  cxtraiSls  from  the  Sermon,  ihi.t  wc  may.  not  b 

■  misrepresenting  the  view  which  our  authorgivesof  theof 
'     of  the  reformers,  or  of  their  opponents.     Having  animad 

scholastic  do£lrine  of  mfrj^  as  at  once  repugnant  to  reasi 
ver^ive  of  Scripture,  and  ihcreforc  peculiarly  and  justly  ■ 
the  reformers.  Dr.  Laurence  observer,  that 

*  "  Upon  original  sin,  the  subjeft  of  our  present  consid 

'  doArinewas  no  less  fanciful,  and  remote  from  every  scriptu 
.'  flatteriog  to  human  pridfe.  This  they  assumed  as  the-grou: 
,'.    system,  which  wholly  concealed  from  view  what  they  pr 

■  ibrine,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  the  bright  manifestation  of  1 
ed.in  the  gospel  covenant.     They  contended,  that  the  infefl 

M  tuT^is  not  a  mental,  but  a  mere  corporeal  taint ;  that  the  I 
'\.  («!ves  and  transmits  the  t^iiitagion,  while  the  soul  in  all 
*l     reeds  imtaaculate  from  the  hands  of  her  Creator.     Tlus  diap 


tj  invonditional  eleflion  and  nprobaCion.     THij    .     0»  i 
''■"  he  had  visited  the  Lutheran  chprches  ip  Q^^^  ^*^v.  ^ 


II    '^ 
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esse,  sui:b  as  they  allowed  it  to  be,  was  considerM  by  toim  of  than  u 
the  d&ft  of  a  peculiar  quality  in  the  forbidden  fruit ;  by  others,  as  ha». 
ing  been  contraCled  from  the  poisonous  breath  of  the'infernat  sptsit,  whilib 
inhabited  ifie  serpent's  body,"  [P.  5^,) 

This  last  opinion  is  indeed  fanciful,  and  probably  peculiar  ro  the 
Scholastics;  but  the  former  has  been  maintained  by  some  very  emi- 
nent divines  of  our  own  Church,  with  a  plausibility  or  argument  Avhich 
those  who  admit  the  positive  iiifefiion  of  human  nature,  will  not  find 
it  an  easy  tDskcompleictyiooveriuin*.  If  tiieinfeflionbedcrived  by 
generation  from  Adami  we  apprehend  that  it  must  be  confined  direslj 
to  the  body,  and  cotnmu incited  from  it  only  indircifly  [o  the  soul, 
unless  the  soul,  as  well  as  the  body,  be  extraduce,  as  Tertullian,  acd 
a  few  other  fathers,  taught.  But  if  the  soul  be  extraduce,  must  we 
not  conceive  It  to  be  maurial,  or,  in  other  words,,  extended  and  solid ; 
to  erow  with  the  body,  to  decay  with  ih^  body,  and  with  the  body 
toaie?  These  consequences,  which  seem  utterly  inconsistent  with 
all  t|iat  wc  know  of  the  soul,  as  well  by  reason  as  by  revelation, 
too  plainly  follow   from   the   hypothesis,  that  we  derive  from  Adam 


•  <(  T^e  know,"  says  Dr.  Delany,  "  there  are  several  fruits,  in  se«. 

ral  parts  of  the  world,  of  so  noxious  a  nature,  as  to  destroy  the  best  hu- 
toan  constitution  ifpon  earth,  ^e  also  know  very  well,  that  there  are 
•ome  fruits.tn  the  world  which  inflame  the  blood  into  fevers  and  phtenzies. 
And  we  are  told,  thai  the  ludiam  are  acquainted  with  a  certain  juioe, 
which  immediately  turns  the  person  who  drinks  it  into  an  idiot ;  leaving 
him  at  the  same  time  in  the  enjoyment  ofhis  health,  and  all  the  powers 
of  his  body.  Now  I  ask,  whether  it  is  not  possible,  nay,  whether  it  ii 
not  rational,  to  believe,  that  the  same  fruit  which,  in  the  present  infirmity 
of  nature,  would  utterly  destroy- the  human  constitution,  might,  in  the 
highest  perfeftion  we  can  imagme  it,  at  least  disturb,  and  impair,  and 
disease  it  ?  and  whether  the  same  fruit  which  would  now  inflame  any 
man  living  into  a  fever,  or  phrenzy,  might  not  inflame  j^ii/ain  into  a  tur- 
bulence and  irregularity  of  passion  and  apjictite .'  and  whether  the  ivat 
fluids  which  inflame  the  blood  into  irregularity  of  passion  and  appetite, 
'  may  not  naturally  produce  infeftioii,  and  impair  thp  constitution  ?^  Also, 
whether  the  same  juice  which  now  so  affefts  the  brain  of  an  ordinary  tmn, 
»s  to  make  him  ^  idiot,  might  not  so  affcft  the  brain  of  Aiam,  as  to 
bring  his  untjerttanding  down  to  the  present  standard  of  ordinary  moi  ? 
and  if  this  be  possible,  andnot  absurd  to  be  supposed,  it  is  evident  the  sob- 
sequent  ignorance  Sod  corruption  of  human  nature  may  clearly  be  ac- 
counted for  on  these  suppositions  ;  i}?y,  1  had.  almost  said,  upon  any  one 
of  them  ?  For  the  petfeftion  of  .human  nature  consisting  in  the  dominion 
of  reason  over  the  passions  and  appetites,  whatever  destroyed  the  absolnW- 
ness  of  that  dominion,  whether  by,  inflaming  the  passions,  or  impairing 
the  powe^  of  reason,  must  of  necessity  destroy  the  petfeftion  of  humao 
nature;  ^nd,  in  consequence  of  that,  produce  sin,  guilt,  and  miiciy,  u 
'Adam,  and  entul  tt  upon  his  plenty  ."-r-Jinviiim  fxaamed  itili  Ca- 
di'ir,  yol.i..^,B.    Edit.  3. 


/ 


znlnfe&ed  siulf  for  bs  to  adopts  that  hypothesis,  inefely  that'  i^e  ra^ 
not  haripbnize  with  the  SchoQljnen  !  Xhe  depravity  of  human  natufe 
may  surely  be  maintained  without  running  intqsuqh  dangerous  ateur- 
dities ;  for  the  body  is  an  essential  part  of  man,  .and  if  it  be  depraved, 
human  nature  must  be  depraved^  even  though  every  soul  proceed,  as 
the  Schoolmen  taught,  immaculate  from  the  hands  of  her  Creator. 
In  some  famities  there  is  a  species  of  madness,  which  has  descended, 
'through  many  generations,  from  father  lo^sons  .and  which,  v^re 
families  so  infeded  to  intermarry  conci^iually,  vypuld  probably  descend 
tatheextindlion  of  the  race;  but  no  physiologist,,  we  apprehend, .  has 
"ever  thought  o'f  teoking  for  the  seat  of  the  infedlion  in  the  soulf  or 
dreamed  chat  the  wr//,' if  immaterial,  passes  from  the  parents  to  the 
children!  On  this  question,  therefore,  we  feel  ourselves. conipelled 
by  tile  force  of  truth  to  take  the  side  of  the  Scholastics,  however 
much  we  may  differ ■•  from  them  in  some  of  the  inferences  ^whicti 
they  draw  from  it  with  respeft'to  original  sin.  / 

"  Original  sin  they  direftly  opposed  to  original  righteousness  ;  aftd 
this  rhey  considered  not  as  something  connatural  with  man,  but  as  a  so'- 
perinduoed  hiibit  or  adventitious  ornament,  the  iTemoval  of  which,  a<^-. 
cording  to  the  philosophical  principk?  of  the  Stagirite,  could  not  prove 
detrimental  to  the  n(itive  powers  of  his  mJud.  Hence  they  Stated  the 
foi'mer  simply  to  be^  the  loss  or.- want  of  the  latter ;  of  an  aQComplish. 
.  ment  unessential  to  his  nature^  of  which  it  might  be  deprived,  yet  ^tilf 
*  retain  its  integrity  Jnviolate.  When  therefore  they  contemplated  the  ef- 
feSs  of  the  fall,  by  confining  the  evil  to  a  .corp9real  taint,  and.  not  e^c- 
tending  it  to  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  soulj  they  Regarded  man  as  an  ob,- 
jcft  ot  divine  displeasure,  not  because  h^  possessed  that,  which  was  of;, 
fensive,'  bilt  because  he  was  defeftive  in  thati  which  was  pleasing  to  the 
Almighty.  While,  hbwever,  they  laboured  to  diminish  the  effeds,  tKey 
iDgmented  in  equal  proportion  the  responsibility  of  the  first  transgression, 
asserting,  that  all  participated  in  the  guilt  of  Adam.  He,  they  said,  reJ» 
ceived  for  himself  and  his  posterity  the  gift  of  right  eons  ness,  ;which>  he 
subsequently  forfeited  ;  in  his  loins  we  were  iticlu<fcd,  and  by  him  we^e 
Virtually  represented :  his  will  was  burs,  and  hence  the  consequence  of 
Ms  lapse  is  justly  imputable,  to, us  Hs"  descendants.  By  our  natural  bifih 
therefore,'  under  this  idea,  we  are  alienated  from  God,  innocent  in  ot|r 
individual  persons,  but  guilty  in  that  of  hfm,  from  whom  we. derived  ouf 
existence;  a  guilt  which,  although. cxintradled  through  the  faultrof  an- 
other, yet  80  cfosely  adheres  to  us,  that  it  effqftualiy  precludes  oiiren-.. 
trance  at  the  gate  of  everlasting  life,  until  the  reception  of  a  new  birth  in 
Baptism.      '  *  .'  .     ' 

**  Thus  they  contended,  that  the  lapse  of  Adam  conveys  to  us  solely 
mpvied guHt^  the  corporeal  infedion,  which  they  admitted,  not  being'sin 
Itself,  but  only  the  subjeft- matter  of  if,  xiot4>e£Cotimy  but,  according  to 
their  phraseology,  fomes  peccatiy  a.  kind  of  fuel,  which  the  human  will 
kindles,  o/not,  at  pleasure.  It  required,  however,  no  common  talent, 
*t  panid6xical  solution  to  pro\'e,  what  was  pertinaciously  held,  the  in. 
i^oceijceof  that  occult 'quality ;  which  disposes  to  crime  without  being  it- 
self criminal,  which,  void  of  all  depravity,  teuders  the  mind  depraroed  i 
^t  metaphorical  fuel,  of  the  affeftions,  which,  although  not  vicious  in 
JJo,  CI.  vqf,,  XXV,  ^  K  its 
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it;s^jOwn  Matiuej  y^  when  gained,  g«nd»tef  vice' in 
whichitprcyB."  (Pp.  jS-do.) 


Btdrf  I  ^P'^ 


'  E^ery  resder  of  attention  must  perceive,  that  Aiis  view  of'ori|^Bal 
sin  is  not  consistent  ^ith  itself ;  and  whoever  shall  turn  to  $ie  learnel 
^uthof 's  no^eSf  will  see  that  j*t  is  partly  taken  frx>m  different  Schod- 
*inen»  who'  were  not  agifeed  on  the  suhje£i,  and  partly  from  the  report 
of  the  Lutherans.  Tnc  report  of  the  Lutherans,  when  unsupported 
hj  quotations  from  the  Schoolmen  themselves,  must  he  received  with 
some  hesitation*  No  man  ^  an  think  more  highly  of  Melan^thon,  in  all 
TcspcQs,  tjian  the  writerof  this  article,  and  few  men  are^  more  tho- 
roughly convinced  of  Luther's  integrity ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  (such 
is- the  ^ilty  of  human  nature),  for  men  heated  with  controversy,  as 
the  first  reformers  were,  to  gtve  such  a  report  of  the  opinions  of  their 
antagonists  as  is  entitled  to  implidit  and  unlimited  credit.  Qn  the 
consequences  of  the  fatly  and  on  the  subj^fls  of  grace  dXiAJree-wiU^ 
&c.  the  ie^arists  tuxxq  theorists  differed  almost  as  much  between  them- 
iselveSf  as  the  Church  ofEngland,  and  the  novel  se£l  of  trtu  c/mrcXmen^ 
differ  at  present.  However,  what  is  heie  said  of  Adam^s  having  re- 
€;^ived.for  himself  -and  his  posterity  t/ie  gift  of  righteousness ;  of  our  be^ 
ing  included  in  his  ioins^  antil*  by  him^  bein^  virtually  represented',  of 
his  will  being  tiurs\  of  his  \zi^  htxvkg^  justly  imputable  to  his  de- 
^catdants ;  askl  of  all  participating  in  his  gui/t^  harmooKT'.es  exa^y 
with  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Fairh,  and  is  the  Calvinism  now 
4a?ught4H  the  Cburcn  of  Scotland.  On  the  other  hand,  that  view  of 
sin,  in  which  the  cohsequimces  of  the  fail  are  represented  as 
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consisting  of  the  loss  of  something  nof  connatural  with  man  5  in  the  re* 
movalofa  si^erinduced  habit ^  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  scbdas- 
ticit.  Bishop  Bull  has,  in  the  third  volume^  of  his  English  world,' 
completely  proved,  that,  long  hefore  the  asra  of  Hhe  Sch^Imen,  ^ 
doArine  of  the  Caitholrc  church,  on  this  suhjeift,  was^ 

«  That  oar  first  parents,  besides  the  seeds  of  natural  virtue  and  rebgiw 
town  in  their  minas  in  their  very  creation,  and  besides  the  natural  iiwo»\ 
ttfiit  atdreQiiudty  wherein  also  they-  were  created,  were  endowed  with 
Jcertain^f/>/  and  fewer  ^ufernatural^  infused  by  the  Spirit  of  God;  aod 
that  in  tbeu  gifts  their  perfeSion  consisted ;  that  these  gifts  were  hestowed 
to  fit  them  for  a  supematttral  immortality  ;  ^nd  that  Adam,  in  this  state 
ef  4ntegrity,  had  naiuraUy^  an^  without  the  aid  of  the  IKvine  Spirit,  no 
H!0«e  power  to  perforca  ri^teoasness  available  to  eternal  life,  than  .th« 
vine  hftth  to  brmg  forth  wine,  withpst  the  warm  iiifliience  of  the  ws^  the 
t  dew  of  heaven,  and  dressing."  ^  J        ) 

.   Thisdofirineijie  Bishop  himself  adopted,  and  considered  it  as  one 
of  the  main  pillars  of  the.  Christian  faith ;  for,  opon  any  other  bypo- 

<*  I  challenge,"  said  hej  ''any  mafi  tb  Jihow  me,  wherein  that  ^^t 
fail  of  ipankind^  of  whidi  the  Sipriptures,  and  the  writings  of  the  Cat!io«> 
lie  So^rs,  from  the  days,  of  the  Apostks  to  our  present  ag^^  so  kia<iiy 
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Ba^j  «an  be  sbppos^  to  con«kt.  Hfence/'  corttirrues  he,  ^*  may  fcejga- 
tiifcred.a  clettr  sc^uti^  of  that  qofescion,  so  hotlf  agitated  among  xao&m 
ditrineS|  njt^ther  the  oHginat  ^igbte^mttess  of  the  first  man  <wai  snpertiatural? 
Pot  the  Qieaxiuig  of  thi>  question^  if  k  signify  any  thing  to  any  consider , 
llil>k  poxposfl)  is  dearly  thk^-'^wrbedier  Adam,  in  this  statteof  ii^ftegrity; 
mtdfda  suptrkatural  prittcrple  or  pofwer,  in  order  to  the  per»mniig>of 
such  -a  righteoasness  a$^  through  the  gracious  acceptapoe  ot  God,  sfaoaid 
have  beet)  available  to  an  eternal  and  celestial  life  and  happiness  ?  And' 
fhe  question  being  thus  stated,  ought  to  be  lield  in  th^  affirmati've,  if  the 
consistent  determination  of  the  church  of  God  may  be  allowed  its  dutt 
height  iq  the  balanee  of  Our  judgments*,** 


*  In  adapting  these  opinions.  Bishop  Ball  was  by  no -means  singvlart 
Archbishop  King,,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Fall  of  Man,  says,  *^  we  must 
temember,  that  if  man's  understai^ing  was  (ociginajlly^}  never, -so  c^at> 
and  his  Senses  and  faculties  never  so  s^rrong  ;  yet,  having  mad^  no  Qbser«» 
vation,  and  being  absolutely  without  experience,  l)e  could ,kf)0>y'  no  mQiFe  . 
of  any  thing  thah  what  was  revealed  by  God  to  him.  Therefore  we  must 
conceive  that  Adam  was  ond^r  the  immediate  conduA  and  di region  of 
God,  and  was  not  to  judge  forliimself,  but  was  to  leave  himself  entirely 
to  be  guided  and  direfted  by  his  Maker. '  You  se^  he  Was  not  left  to  dc* 
termide  ior  himself  ^ha|:  he  should  eat  ^  but  God,  by  rey^slation,  as* 
signed  him  his  food,  arid  provided  it  for  him.  It  is  to  be  considered^ 
that  man,  by  his  constitution,  was  mortal,  and  sulDJefl  to  the  impressions 
of  the  faowiiee  which  sorroundcsd  him^  for  being  cofmpostd.of  the  efemetfts", 
as  to  bis  naterial  prt,  irn  wiiich'  he  resembled  <Ah&t  living  oreatures, 
these migltt  be  separated  and  dissolved;  and  the  separation  of  the  part«  of  ^. 
terhody,  mfer& death;  :md therefore  man,  in  his  natural  composition^ 
was  sttbj^  to. it,  hnt  yet  was  capable  of  immortality,  ,to  which  he  coul^ 
not  he  entitled  but  from  9l  supernatural  principle^,  and  the  peculiar  oare  of 
God."— Again,  treating  of  the  command  given  to  Adam,  he  says,  "  We 
mast  consider  ii^xvDBXi'9t%,'&  fmUihU  in  hU  understandings  peccable  in  hisnvillj 
and  mortal  in  his  bod^  ;  and  therefore  the  pr.»serving  him  from  cjeceit,  sjn', 
aftd  death,  txiust  be  due  ^o  some  sitpernafural  grace  of  God  \,  and  that  to 
confer  that  grace,  there  ou^t  to  be  some  obvious  mean^  easy  to  be- 
knoi?n,  and  ready  td  be  used." — Ffe  thtfn  shews  the  wisdom  of  the  lav 
ttndfer'Whiehlhe' first  pait'were  placed,  and  the  means' by  which  they  were 
seduced  from  their  duty;  after  which,  speaking; of  the  consequences  of 
the.fall>  he  observes,  that  one  of  these  consequences  was  "tfeeir  sense  of 
^r  beingt  naked,  end  shews  that  they  were  so.  Shdra^  proceied«  faoni  a 
^ciousneaa  of  weakness,  ^or.of  guilty. and  ftofik  a  secj^  prid^  that  ikiakea 
QSuawillioigil^own  it;  lest  we  should  )»e'despi«ied  for  it,  Man  ooc^ 
not  be  consols  of  either  befoxe  his  fall,  because  hft  was  ianocent-froni 
guilt,  and  ^^  w^f^HA  hyihe  power  of  God  against  all  the  defers  of  1»* 
nfftmal  'm^nm\,\iMX  being  now  /<//  h  himself ,  he:  fclt  botfi»  He.  hai 
<Anded  God,  'and  had  no  defence  «^aihsc  his  fellow^reatores :  thie  sun;  . 
Jporchedhim,  the  rain  .wet  him,  »id  the  cold. pierced  him*  He  found  sit 
gMiriiepieficy  in  exppsiog  Ju#  tewiyi  .a«od  was  ashame^  of .  the  effects  of  it.- 
Re  fouriid' himself  moved  with  lust,  and  other  irregular  passions, .  an^l  his; 
tcason  unable  to  curb  them.  y/l4f6ai%thepo*w€rof<fM,  whil^ Jw  was 
•'^r  tha  divine  government  j  had  kept  all  bis  faculties  inperfeB  order  J* 

,  R  a  This , 


ThU  seems  to  differ  very-little  from  the  dp^rine  of  the  Schoolneii 
ofthese^  of  ihe  Scotisis ;  and  che  sams  learned  and  exceltcDt  prelate 
agrees  with  that  icSt  in  another  opinion  of  great  importance.  Our 
9U{hor,.in  his  notes  (p.  159).  refers  Co  Scocus  himself,  as  teaching,  rlial 
the  punishment  due  lo  wliat  he  calls  imputed  guili,  consisn  oieirely  in 
a  deprivation  of  the  beatific  vision  ;  and  BiEhup  fiull  thus  expresses 
himself  of  the  covenant  made  with  man  in  Parodihc : 

"  FosduE  vitc  cum  Maiia  initum  in  statu  uitegro  per  ipsius  peccatuni 
irritum  fuit  mtii  mod^  ipsif  sed  et  posteris  ipaiu&;  ut  jamomnes  AJ^r  fiUi, 
qui  tales,  sim  filii  mortis>  h.  e.  -a  promisso  onuit  viix  immortalU  peiiitu* 
exclusif  ac  moriendt  neccssilati,  absque  spe  rbsurrectionis,  sub. 
jefli. ,  Nulla  ejt  in  universa  theolocia  hac  pnErosiTioNE  cea- 
tios>  PiBsiin  ralm  iiiScriptum  Novi  Tcstamenti  apeitissimS  ac. verbis 
diwrtissimis  tradltiir ;  pmcrtim  in  legist,  ad  Rem.  cap.  t,'  fere  per'  totum. 
Undeet  probati  eCdesix  veteris  do^orei  universi,  turn  qui  ante,  turn  qui 
post  ftlogiitm  Tixere,,  iiiea  consenserunt ;  neque  unquam  i,  quoquaxa  ini. 
pnitd  et  sme  hsBtescas  nara  negata  J^uit."      ■ 

Ijistead  of  accounting  for  ihis  dispensation  by  the  unintelligible^ hr- 
pothcsts  of  ;M;«</*i^  jT"'^'*'  ^^  ^^^  *^"**"  pi^zzling  himself  with  the 
questioni  whether  tl^  infection  derived  from  Adam  be  sin  kse)f,  the 
Sisliop  vindicates  live  ways  of  God  to  man  by  the  following  obvious 
and  incohtrovertihle  argument: 

*'.  Jute  autem  pacuiese  Deum  ob  solam  Adami  peccatam  posteres  iptin  ' 
omnes  i  vita  immortali  excludere,  nimis  manifestnm  est.  Nen  .(ut  op- 
tima CI.  Gerardus  J.  Vossius)  licet  AdaM  nwi- piecatitti  poteiat  tameit 
Deus,  qui  liberriiaus  est  dcnorum  roorum  dispeas^tor,  creare  bomiiaeD)  id 
fioeni  nMUralem,  eoque  el  graiite  in  b&e  vila,.  et  feit  htnc,  vUam  gl'.rUe  ex-  . 
firien^,  E^identtssimum  auiem  est,  quod  poteiat  Deus  absolute,  jdeai 
jMtoiase.  relate,  hoc  est,  cum  re^peAu  ad  primum  primorum  parenium  de- 
liflum.:  qud  sijnul  osiendet,  se  jnsti  Judicia  officio  perfuiigi+,** 

Such  was  the  doflrinc,  rqt  of  Bishop  Bull  only,  but  also  (^  Arch- 
bishop King,  Slierlock','  afterwards  Bishop  of  London,,  Dr.'.WbJiby, 
Dr.  Wells,  and  all  die  other  eniinenr  divines,  whose  theological  wiit* 
ings  adorned  the  Church  of  England  about  the  beginning 'ot  the  last 


•  This  hypothesis,  if  it  be  -not  unintelligible,  is  something  much 
VOTSQ— it  is  impious.  "  I^  hoc  Husem  peccaii  genere  potest  qbts  esse  aui 
haberi  reus,  pitnasque  luete  culpa  ab  altera  coBimitsx.  V'mthfK  poise, 
uc  insons  dicetur  reus  per  iniquum  judicem,  atque  {Kcnas'lHt^  a  ^(enti 
dooiiiw,  non  nego.  Fieri  quidf m  et  potest  per  absoiutaM  dtSMiHitlotiedt)- 
quamsoleinus  appettare  tyrannideni.  Sed  id  fiat  licet  nihil  mtitatinlAti^ 
onibus  }usti  et  injuEti,  nee  pfoinde  fieri  potest  omrtino  ab  aquo  jwUc*' 
dcKninocjue,  qualU  er  Deus  optiroat.  A  Oea,  inquani,  fieri  nMi  potest, 
ob  suim  perff^ionera  et  (anf)lta[en,"-~£«rM»  dt  Bide  ft  Qfiiiii0"'- 


century  s 'tior  are  we  aWar^  that  any  other  do£Vrbie  on  ihi«  ftofcjeA 
was  taughrtintouf  Church  by  a  man  of  true  learningi  till  it  became 
thefesJiibf^.tb'  neglcft  the  writings  of  chc  priirnitivc  fathers^  and  to 
adopt,  iW.ilii^'r  &tead|  either  the  .criticisms  and  speculations  of  a  ftitile 
pliilosophy' oti  the  one  hand,  ^or  the  gloomy  dc£^rines  bt  Calvin  on-che 
other.  ..That  our  refpnrers  paid  a  due  regard  to  the  authority  of  ^  the 
fathers  of  the  primitive  church,  is- apparent  from  their  prbface  to  the 
Book  (of  Common  Prayer;  and  that  they  were  not  misledi  when 
drawihgJYip^  the  Articles  of  Religion,  by  a  vain  pliilosd^y,^or  an  UQ> 
doedereronceto'the  Apostb  jof  Geneva,  is  equally  appireiit.fl-om  the 
following  account  of  the  condu(5l  of  their  Lutheran  guides. 

"  Avoiding  all  intricate  questions  upop.  the,8i>bje<$^,  they  taught,  that, 
original  sin  is  acorruptjon  of  our  natui^e  in  a  geoeiyal  sense,  a  depravation 
of  the  mental  faculties  and  the  corporeal  appetites*  that  the  resplendent 
image  of  the  Deity^  which  man  received  at  the  creation  of  the  worldi 
although  not  annihiiated,  is  nereMheless  greatly  impaiced;  and.  that  in 
consecjuence  the  bright  charadlers  of  unspotted  sanflity,  ohce  deeply  en. 
grarcn  on  his  mind'  by  the  hand'  of  the  living  God,  are  become  oblite,*^ 
ratcdi  the-iAjory  oitending  to  his  intelleft,  and  affefting  as  well  Sis  rea..' 
son  and  his  Will,  as  Kis  afFe^ions  and  passions.'    When  therefore  they  . 
contended,  as  ireqoentiy  they  did^  that  our  nature  is  corrupted,  they 
contrasted  the  position  with  the  scholasticai  dodlrine  of  its  ilitegrity*:' 
and  when  they  urged  its  total  corruption,  tbey  opposed  the  ide^  of  a 
4tt<rioration  in  one-prt  only,  and  even  tb^t  consisting  of  a  'propensitjr 
void  of  sin.    .;,To  conceive  that  inclination  to  evil  incurs  not  in  itself  tbff 
disapprobation  of  Heaven,  appeared  to  them  little  better- than  an  apology 
for  crimen  or  at  least  a  dangerous  palHarion  of  that,  whi<;h  the  Chris, 
tian's.duty  compels  him  not  only  to  represss,  b.ut  to  abhor. 
.  "  Yet  while  they  argued,  that  in  consequence  of  this  depravity  we  are   ^ 
to  he  considered  by  our  natural  birth  as  the  children  of  wxatH,  they  ad- 
aitted,  that  by  our  new  birth  in  baptism  we  all  are  made  the  children  of 
grace.     When  however,  on  this  occasion,  they  pressed  tht*  tiecessity  of 
complying  with  a  gospel  institution,  we  must  not '  suppose  them  to  have,    ' 
DoderstOod  that  expression  in  its  strongest  sense,'  as  excluding  from  every 
hope  of  mercy,  those  whom  involuntary  accident  pr  incapacity  has  pre- 
vented  from  participating  in  the  Christian  covenant.*'  (Pp.  60-62.) 

This  extradl  is  taken  by  our  author  from  the  writings  of  Melanc* 
thon  and  Luther ;  and  on  that  account,  as  well  as  on  some  others, 
we  doubt  if  it  be  altogether  just  to  the  Schoolmen.  ■  To  coOceivci 
that  ificlinatlon  to  evil^  as  evilf  incurs  not  in  itself  the  disapfirobation* 
of  Heaven»  is  such  a  gross  absurdity,  th^t  nothing  but  the  most  dire^fl.  ^ 
evidence  could  convince  us  that  it  had  ever  entered  into  (he  discriini*--  • 
sating  head  of  ScQtus..  That  evidence,  however,  i^  not  furnished  by 
the  note  to  whi.ch  our  author  refers.  There,  indeed,  we  find  Me« 
landhon  saying,  **  Adversarii  docent,  naturalem  illaro  impotentiam, 
«  incKnationes  /p^/  Dei  contrarias^  peccata  non  c55€C*\m  before  wc' 
infer  from  this  that  the  adversaries  conceived  inchnatkn  /^m/ net  to 
incur  the  dis^probation  X)f  Heaven,  we  must  know  first  ij^vhat  natural  ^ 

^   R  3  inclina- 
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iodtttationi  wc  lave  that  arc  conirarT  to  the  laws  of  God }  aai  k< 
condly,  what  laws  bt.God  are  here  meaot.  Lu(hcr,iiire' the  same 
ODtC)  exprculy  excepts  from  ihes^  sinful  inclinations..  '*.appelitut  eiM 
ttfalui,  tifner  cargugis,  iiierarttm,  et  partnnim,  tt  siimieta^tilKs  i  ani  . 
adnitlfi  lltat  these  "  tliam  in  iitlegm  natta-a  extitisieiU  i".  lwtwa\hwlbk  . 
may  be  doubted  whether  we  derive  iinme>batclv  from  FfaEure-aO]! 
Other  appedtes  ihan  thne,  ami  such  as^  ihese.  Eirvyia  a  pissioivin- 
(teed^  radically  evil  i  but  itcerMinly  Is  doc  derived  by  gcocriEitni  from 
Adam  ;  for  there  have  been  many  individuals,  in  whose  hearts  il  had 
Qomacci  >nd  the  process  of  its  formation  has  becii'  frequently  ami 
clearly  traced*..  litnay  be  douhted,  we  iliiiik*-  whether  ^>»ii//«f  be 
connate,  with  the  miiul  of  man,  for  it  seemf<  to  depend  upnn  the  st?c6 
of  society;  but  whether  it  be  or  not,  surely  ft  cannot  be"said  that 
eVery  kind  and  every  degree  of  ambition,  rs  sinful^  Every  appetite, 
when  excessive,  lead^i'to  sin  ;  and  so  il  woulJ  have  done  in  the  para- 
disaica)  state,  had  ii  not  l;een  dheckcd  by  the  ^piril  of  Cod :  but  a  Hun 
is  not  surely  a  sinne/  merely  because  his  ^[ipeiites  are  strong,  if  he 
have  been  enabled  so  to  curb  them,  as  to  deny  iheoi  £very  gratification 
liot  consistent  with  those  wise  purposes  lor  which  they  wen  ijuplawtd 
in  hjs  breast.  .Propensio  ad  ventrem  is  generally  the  (xotCQmiKani  of 
youthtul  vigour  aFid  good  health;  it  ii,  indeedt  in  tlie^piiuonof  SQ*^ 
qf  ^c  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  age,  inscpatabk;  fnmn  that  Hate;  . 
butis  there  any  thing  sinfid  in  health  andvigour?  ;  Nevi  thatpnv- 
pensicy  itself  may,  in  some  cases,  be  the  occasioh-of  «fru«  insteu^Df 
twv ;  far  if  he  who  feels  it  in  its  strongest  degree,  condu^  hinuelf  af 
rcgulajly  as  he  who  hardty  feels  it  at  all,'  ibc  fof mcr  is  sun^  the  more  j 

^virtOous  man  of  the  two.  r 

It  is,  however,  true,  that  in  order  to  fit  ourselves  for  that  state  of' 
future  felicity,  in  which  we  shall  neither  cat  nor  drink  ;  marry,  nor 
be  given  in  marriage ;,  but  be  wholly  spiritual  as  the  angels  of  God  to 
Heaven,  ^e  must  endeavour  gradually  to  eradicate  otir  sensual  ipfe- 
tites,  as  soon  as  ihey  have  an.vweied  the  purposes  of  the  prcseot  jife; 
for  "  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  £eing  conirar'y  the  "one  to  (fee  othcft" 
such  appetites  would_render  us  incapable  of  relishing  those  good  ^biogi 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  all  whp  love  and  fear  him.     ThS  uwH- 

"  nations  of  the  flesh,  therefore,  have,  as  our  Article  teaches,  so  far  die 
MiUirreofsin,  a^  to  gender  us  unfit  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  be- ' 
cause  they  arc  "  contrary  to  the  law  of  (tie  spirit  of  lite  in  Christ 
Jesus  ;"  and  if  this  were  nl|  that  the  Schoolinen  meant  by  '^  indina- 
dones  legi  Dei  contrarias,"  they  might  say  with  truth,  "  pteeata  lun 

^  «iM  l"  because,  while  the  slrug^e'  between. the  fltsh  and  (he  spirit 
continues,  such  inclinations  musb  be  occasionatly  felt  i  xaA  thtuigh 
they  unfit  him  who  feels  ihen\  for  the  {la'ppiness  of  Hotven,  ihey.  cm- 
not,  irresisted,  subjedl  him  justly  Eo  the  pair»  of  hell.-    But  wes^ 


•  By  iocke.  Hartley,  and  the  author  of  the  Dissertition  foSnei  W 
"  kinx's  Origin  of  Evil;  Sec.  &c.  '    ..  ^ 
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*  haw  occa«ton'  t&  enter  into  this  subjefl  more  fully  bye-and-bye,  when 
\  «e  scale  whac -we  believe  to  be  the  sense  pf  our  owh  Article  on  origr- 
ml  sin :  i»  the  mean  time,  we  return  to  our  author. 

•*  Upon  th^  utrhole^  tfeeir  (the  "Reformers*)  adversaries  resisd  much  apqa 
ikfoUowii^  philosophical  truths ;  that  we  oaght  nojt  to  be  estcetaed?  w^ 
toons  or  vicious,,  worthy  of  praise  or  censure,  merely  on  account  of  invp* 
I  luiitarf  passions  ;  that  all^sin  is  determinable  by  the  ad  of  the  will ;  and 
that  human  nature  is  not  evil.  This  they  readily  admitted  in  its  proper 
dace',  when  applied  to  a  suitable  objed,  ^nd  brought  before  a  suitable  tri. 
Dpar,  the  dodrine  of  n)orals  abd  the  judgment  of  pnankind  :  but  they  re- 
probated the  attempt  of  introducing  it  in  order  to  supersede  Christianity j^ 
aad  to  prove  from  it  the  purity  of  man  in  the.  estimation  of  God  ;  of  him, 
*  in  whose  sight  the  very  heavens  are  not  cleain,  and  who  chargeth  his  angels- 
witfc  felly,'  If  therefore  they  dwelt  much  upon  the  dark  sideof  the  ques- 
110%  it  was  no  more  than  the  occasion  demanded ;  the  bright  side  of  it  had 
been  Icng  held  up  by  the  Church  of  Rome  in  so  fallacious  a  point'  of  view,^ 
that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  err  in  that  reaped. "'  (Pp.  63,  64.}     ; 

|n  this  condosioa  we  .cannot  acquiesce.  Though  the  Church  of 
Rome  had-«rred  on  one  side,  it  sorely  was  not  impossible  to  err  onf 
the  other  ;  and  Dr.  Laurence,  we  are  persusuledy  will  readily  ado^itp 
that  no  opinbns  which  have  been  attributed  to  Scopus  ,and  his  folr- 
lowtrsy  on  the  safcgedtof  original  sin^  are  more  erroneous,  or  more 
dangerous,  than  the  contrary  opinions  oi  Calvin  on  the  sanoe  sul^e<St. 
iTiat  Luther  and  his  adherents  proceeded  in  the  cpurse  wl^iclv  cliey 
are  here  said  to  have  pursued,  we  have  not  a  doubt ;  iior  ar«  wc  in- 
dined  to  blame  them,  though,  in  their  controversies  with  the  Church 
of  Rome,,  they  sometimes  carried  their  op|>ositioi\  too  faj^.  In  such  ^ 
skaation.  as  their's,  extremities  were  unavoidable^  but  when  they  saC 
down,  not  to  write  controversicsi  but  to  compile  formularies  of  faith  for 
thiKuseof  the  Church,  it  is  to  be'hoped  that  they  wiUulrew  their  *ac- 
teniion  wholly  from  the  writings  of  the  Schoolmen,  aaid  ^lire£)ed  ic 
Steadily  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  traditionary  interpretations^ 
of  those  Scriptures  which  tnay.  be  coUedied  from  the  writings  of  the 
three  first  centuries,  before  the  subtleties  of  a  vain  philosophy  had 
iinich  corrupted  the  simple  though  sublime  do£lrii>es  of  tlic  Gospel. 
If  this  was  their  coodudt,  when  they  sec  themselves  to  draw  up  tltC 


J-JL. 


*  The  <^inion .  of  a  single  father,  or,  indeed,  <»f  many  fathers,  re. 
"spediog  the  sense  of  any  passage  of  Scripture,  is  of  no*  value,  unless  sup. 
potted  by  sound  reasoning  and  sober  criticism ;  ^and  as  reasoners  and  ctu 
tics,  those  men  were  in  general  far  from  eminent.  When  we  fihd  them, 
however,,  agreeing  with  each  other  in  the  interpretation  of  any  text,  and 
dedaring  that  ^It  has  been  so  understood  from  the  beginning,  wherever  the 
Gospel  Kas  been  preached,  the  case  is  very  different,  and  he  would  be  a 
bold  man  who*  should  controvert  such  ah  interpretation,  unless  it  be  ob- 
tiously  conifary  to  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  words  so  interpreted,  or 
lead  to  impiety  or  absurdity,  *. 

R  4       '  dodtrinc 
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uobtciiic:  wnicn  inev  ^"^isneu  to  esMDiisn  respeciing  (Hecoiiieqgeneei 
.of  Adam's  transgression,  dity  wouM  banlsli  from  iheir^iiinds.  tiic  opi- 
iiiooB  of  A(jutnas,(Scutus,  &cc.  on  ihe  suhje^il,  and  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover what  had  been  taught  by  Muses,  the  i)roi)hets,  Christ,  and  hit 
apostles  ;  convinced,  »  ihey  all  declared  thetiiselvcs  lo  be, .  that  vi\ptr 
Gixver  may  not  be  pfoveil  by  tlie  Scn|l(lire^  (whether  it  be  true  or  noij 
is  not  to  bc.requircduf  any  man  that  it  should  be  bcficVed  as  an  article 
of  rficChrisiian  Gith, 

As  Adam  fell  by  transgressing  the'  curtimamlrrent  rccordcfl,  in  the 
17th  verse  of  the  ad  chapter  of  the  book  of  Gcnciis,  it  is  pbvious  ttiat 
the  consequences' of  his  fall  iimst  be  implied  in  the  meaning  of  ihfl 
words  which  our  tr.iusl.itois  have  rendered,  "  thou  shalt  surely  die," 
and  that  he  must  himself  have  fully  uiiilcrstood  those  words.  If  the 
reformers  wislied  to  understand  ,trii;[n  likewise,  they,  would  of  coiltise 
feegin  by  inquiring  )iow  ihcy  had  been  uscJ  by  Moses  on  otber  occa* 
sions.  Now  they  occur  in  the  Pentateuch  at  least  twemy-ninctiroe**; 
but  they^re  never,  except  in  the  two  important  passages  (Gen.n>  17, 
and  iii.  4)  of  which  we  are  inquiring  into  the  sense,  10  be  understooi}  to 
mean  any  o(hcr  kind  of  death  than  that  which  is  comriion  to  man  and 
beast  (  as  ihc  reader  may  convince  himSelf,  fay  turning  to  the  ,tcxts  re- 
ferred to  at  tiie  bottom  •.)f  the  page.  -  But  we  Should  be  glad  tokjiow 
by  what  canon  of  criticism  we  arc  authorised' to  interpret  the  tttrpjas- 
£a;ges  in  question,  so  as  to  give  to  the  words  *'  thou  shalt  surely  die," 
a. sense  quite  different  from  what  they  will  bear  any  where  else  ip  the 
books  of  Moses,  and  quite  differenr,  likewise,  from  what  is  their 
mostqbvious  and  natural  sCnse  even  iii'thcse  two  passages  theinselves. 
Could  Adam,  when  he  was  told  thai,  on  eating  the  torbidden  frait, 
-Jieshonid  sure/y  die,  irtiaginc  that,  instead  of  passing  to  his  former 
'  state  insensible,  this' threat  implied  that  the  natural  faculties  of  his 
mind  should  be  depraved  ;  that  he  should  propagate  a  depraved  face  ; 
and  that,  on  account  of  tWn  natural  depravity,  he  and  they  should  be 
liable  to  sulfer  the  pains  of  Itcll  tor  ever  } 

Wc  are'perfeiitly  aware,  and  so  doubtless  was  he,  ihat  the  human 
■soul  is,  of  an  order  superior  lo  llie  souls,  or  vital  principles,  of  (he 
brutes  that  perish,  and  that  it  does  not  necessarily  die  with  the  body  ; 
but  he  must  have  been  likewise  aware,  that  its  existence,  as  well  as 
die  existence  of  every  thing  created,  depends  upon  the  will  of  God, 
and  that  therefore  it  might  die  with  the  body,  or  survive  it,  according 
to  the  good  pleasure  of  the-  Father  of  Spirits.  To  the  apostate  pair,  a 
ray  of  comfort  was  held  put  in  the  promise,  th;it  the  seed  of  the  wo- 
man should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent;  but  without  that  promise, 
they  could  surely  derive  no  hopes  of  any  kind  of  immortality  from  the 


Gen.  ii.  17;  iii.  4;  xx.  7  ;  xxvi.  11.  Exod.  xix.  11 ;  xxi.  la, 
16,  17;  xxii.  19  (in  the  Heb.  18)  ;  xxxi.  i^,  ly.  Lev.  xx.  2,9. 
It,  II,  15,  \6,  I-};  xxiv.  it,  17;  xxvii,  29.  Numb.  xv.  3;; 
.  6j;  XXXV.  17,  18,  t\,  jr. 
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seofence:  "Tnithc  svrcat  of  thy  ftK:e  di'ah  (hou  eat  bread,- till  tfiotl 
rcmrii  unto  the  ground-;  for  otit  of  it  wsrst  thott  taken  ;  for  dcfet  thbd 
art,  and  utito  dust  shalt  thou  return."  *  '  "^ 

If  this  be*  hot  sufficient  ivitJeiice  that  the  penalty.  denbunceJ Against, 
the  first  tratisgressiori,.  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  death   in  the 
Inost  absoliite  sense  of  the  word,  as  it  denotes  tfie  loss'  of  conscious  ex- 
fetenqc,  it!  may  he  corroborated  by  the  test! moijy  of  our  blessed  Lord- 
himself,  afnd  his  apostle,  St.  Paul.     When  Jesiis  said  to  Martha,  "  jt 
aru  the  resurreftion  and  the  life," ,  it  is  obvious,  froro  the  conteKt,  that 
his  meaning  wa3  not  tliat  he  was  the  first  reveakr  of  a  ,resurre<^ioa 
from  tlie .dead,, but  ^bat  he  was  the  authr  of  it,,  and  tliat  every  iivelt- 
groi^f^ded  ^Qpe  of  tiviJig  in  a  futyre  state  /ests  on  him.     Accordingiy ' 
pt.  Paul  says*,  M  If  th^  dead  rise  not,  thcp  2$  not  Christ  raised  ;.  .jiod 
If  Christ  be  not  raised,  your  faith,  is  vain;  ye  are*  yJet  ia.  yx)ttr  atnsi 
Then  they,  aUo,    wIk>  are  fallen  asleep  in  Cfirist,  arfe  p^rished-;-< 
avvkpflo,,  are  lost,"  as  if  they  had  never  heexi..    That  this  is  thp  meixtp^ 
ingof-the  verb  nnrikofh  is  rendered  indisputable  by  ,the  aid  ^'lersc,  itt 
which  we  are  assured^  that  **  as   in  Ad^m  a/i-Sitt  even  so  in  Chmf 
shall  afi  bd'  made  aiiVe;"  foi*  if  the  death  which   all  -incurred  by  th^ 
fall  of  Adaiti,  was  any  thing  else  than  the  forfeiture  of  immc)rtakty,  it 
is  evidently  not  true  that  as  in  Adam  yz//  dicy  even  so  in  Christ' shall'd/f  ^ 
be  made  alive***  ,'  -^   i  -         -^        ..,.,;"! 

When  all  title  to  immortality  was  forfeited,  those  supernatQ^rl 
graces  of  jhe  Holy  Spirit,  or  that  teaching  of  God,  whicH  the.pjrtmi- 
tive  fathers,  as  well  as  Bishop  Bull  and  Archbishop  King-nnong.ihe  • 
raodecns,  caJl  somistimes  original  righteomnessy  ai>d  sometimes  ^he 
dlvint  image^  were  forfeited  likewise  ;  for  those  graces,  or,  that  teachi- 
ing,  bweing  originally  intended  to  guide  man  on  .his  way  to  Heaven  t« 
must-ofcoui'se  nave  been,  yiihdravvn  when  Heaven  was -shut  against 
hinj.    . 

"  Part  ^of  man's  punishmenr  "  (says  Archbishop  King)  **  was  tjfie  wirJu 
drawing  of  the  extraordinary  grace  of  God  fr6m  hiin,  that  was'  ready  to 
guide  and  dir^^l  him  in  all  his  actions,  atjd  leaving  him  to  his  own  powe^ 
and  faculties  to  cbndaft  and  support  hiiit.  Sd  I  understand  the  2 id  vci^" 
of  the  3d  chapter  :  And  the  Lord  G-jd  saidy  Beh*)ld  the  fiinn  is  become  ffi  one 
Bf  us  to  knorw  good  end €^iL  And  no^  least  he ^ut  for  th  his  hand  and  take 
also  of  the  tree  ofjify  and  eat  and  li<vefor'  enjer^     Therefore'the  Lord  Go3  ' 

sent  him  forth  from  tj?e  Garden  of  Eden,    ,Sorpe   take  Jthis  for  ah   ironical 

\  ■•         ♦ 
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^  1st  Cor,  x\r.  i6>,i7,.  18.  *^  ,^ 

,  +  It  was  the  dodlrine  of  the  primitive^church,  and  it  is  adodrine  wKich 
might  easily  be  proved  from  the  Scriptures,,  that  undei:  the  first  ciovenanfr 
aanw^as.not  intended  to  live  for  ever  on  this  earth;  but  tha't  afiier  ar 
sufficient  probation  here,  he  was,  without  tasting  death,  to  be  translated 
inta  some  sopcrfcr  state,  or  Heaven.  Into  this  di^etrssion  our  limits  per- 
fflit/us  not  to  enter';  hvkt  we  refer  the  reader  with  confidence  to  Bishop 
bull's  Dissertation ^/r  tbe  State  tf  Man  before  the  FJL 

,  speech> 


tpMth,  whertb)'  God  nccktd  and  mhzaadti  ma  for  h»  Mfj.  ,Bu  I 
fatbct  tbink  it  a  declaration  of  He  diviuic  wUI ;  Sea  (ince  nun  h«d  tulkim 
on  him  to.chooie  for  bimseifi  snd  t»  ji4ge  wfaM  wh  good  and  evil  IJDi 
him  withoat  coosoltiiis  Uj  Makei^  therelofe  God  tewlied  to  deprtve  him 
«f  the  lupematural  a&sutaoce  be  desigued  to  afford  him,  and  leave  him  tq 
Us  natural  facoltiea  to  guide  and  diieft  him  ^  let  him  be,  3>  it  were,  hit 
awn  God,  aad  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  choice.  .  To  this  purpose  he  deptivtd 
^fciin  of  the  use  of  the  tree  of  life,  drove  him  out  of  the  garden  where  it 
wa*,  anil  fenced  it  against  him. 

*'  The  efiefts  of  man's  being  left  to  his  own  power  and  faculties  for 
Ut  direftion  and  lupporr,  are  many  and  fatal.  It  is  easy  to  abnr  that  from 
benee  cmne  all  the  cnbrs  and  frflies  of  our  lives,  ptir  our  understandings, 
Iwsig  finite,  we  are  everj-  moment  at  a  loss,  we  are  forced  in  most  things 
t»  goen,  itid  being  unaUe  to  find  t!ie  troth,  are  frequencry  mtst^uo. 
9iam  the  awne  cmse  alt  the  ains,  corruption*  and  erimea  that  ovcrwheba 
^Le  wnld.  Foi  bcii^  lefi:  toooi  choice,  we  not  tiAy  mistake,  b«t  ehoosO 
urns.  One  eirar,  ttr  sin,  ndces  way  ftw  another ;.  we  procatii  iiHy  ie 
Wrci^itian^  agd  the  inieAioB  spreads^  as  the  worM  grows  <dder.  .Costoni 
•dBcation  apd.  c^pan]',  io  aU  contribute  to  make  as  worse  and  worse  i 
■ad  in  nptbing  of  aU  this  ii  G«d  to  be  blaoed.  We  bd;i£  these  on  our. 
Klvei^  and  they  are  not  to  be  prevented  withou  a  niracle,  which  np  one 
tan  fay  God  is  obliged  to  work  for  tu  *." 

This  profound  reasoner,  and  most  orthodox  Divine,  neiAer  ch3f|;a 
dot  wrth  injiKtice,  by  talking  of  Impaled  guilt,  nol*  perplexes  him* 
seff  and  his  readers  wrdi  the  question,  which  ncFcr  can  fcc  solved, 
wkttfftr  tit  miMral  powers  of  the  human  mind  were  depraved  by  the  fall 
of  the  first  man";  but  proves  that  all  which  has  becft  fbneiceJhy 
Adam,  might,"with  perfect  justice  on  the  part  of  the  Deity,  have  been 
wirtlhdd  from  his  Ascendants,  though  he  himself  had  never  fallen; 
snd  that  atj  tlic  naiural  and  moral  evil  of  ihe  world  may  be  feirlyac- 
cduDted  for  by  the  withdrawing  of  that  supernatural  aid,  which  was 
voucjiufed  to  the  parents  of  maokind  in  Paradise.  In  these  scntitncoB 
Bishop  Cull  agrees  with  him ;  though  he  admits,,  as  the  $chaol[ni^ 
aduuUedt  thsK  a  taint  miy  have  been  transmitted  fram  AdaiQ  to"^ 
MffoTMoi  part  of  every  itidividual  of  ibe  human  race. 

"  Cxtcrum  patres  iHi,  qui  neglrunt,  hominem  per  gratiata  Chriitl, 
qux  ill  Evangelio  promitcitur,  posse  legem  perfeAi  implere  ac  tine  peccato 
«sse,  yidcniur  mini  Itgcm  intcllexisse  nctr'  hifiSota,  nempe  originalem 
tllam,  qux  jjrimum  hominem  in  statu  integro  ubligavit,  perfeAissinium- 
^ue  fitit  exeoipUr  L-gis  zternjc ;  ac  peccati  vocem  miaai  fr^rk  ^ccq^sK 
pro  auoticunque  nzvo  sine  defeftu,  qui  licit  jam  humano'generi  in  pxnam 
primi  peccati  itaturalis  faflus  sit,  neque  ullo  otodo  in  hlc  vici  pcniiai 
Axut  possit  adeeque  non  ast  propria  ac  MrroaJiter  peccatum,  acd  potins,  at 
ttixt,  ptccati  primi  peena  ;  tamen  est  qnxdam  i  lege  anema»  sire  a  cm- 
fionts  lege  delexio.    In  huiK  peccati  cabsnm  venti  ilia  »ncii|;uscenti»«if^ 
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licitaiio^^  qusi  optiiaos-  ia  hac  moftrii  vka  pids  sikidsve  perpetiio  exctoet^ 
toam^ii  fiulhtfli  *c»nnino"  volantatu-  a^sentna  exiorqaeat :  item  defedns  ifii 
emncs  nttfie  in6nmtates,  que  fnrms  nrcgsmna  pr^mint  a  vinsoaa  humani 
wptsfii  t^mpennfleoto  pttmom  peccatois  conaccnto,  sine  zh  amiuittte  at^ 

ptity  mi  p^ccaiieti  cMtnvarr  p^mssat  fertaan  Ugni  <vitiFf'^s».a  fika  coh>* 

If  this  be  compared  lyick  ^^bat  we  have  quoted  (p*.  9)  from  .iI|Q 
E^lish  works  of  ch«  «juve  cmineBcly  leam^pd  acul  pious  man«  410 
mbi.can  remain  ivJiac  Ah  of  this  alteroacive  he.  adopted  «H«  who^ 
^finned,  la oMc^rcyrky  that  (be  original  righteousness  of  ihefirat.oiaA 
was  iUfierkaiyraJ^  csnnot.  wtth  candoiU!  he  &iq>poaed  to  have  iaugbty  m 
another,  that  the  forfeiture  of  chat  righteousness  consisted  in  t)^  posi*- 
tive  depravation  of  his  natural  faculties.  The  question, ..howeyefy.  to. 
be  discussed  here  is,  whether  this  primhiv'e  view  of  the  consequences 
of  the  first  transgression  be  cpnsonan^  wi^h  the  doSrinc  of  our 
Church  ;  for  though  the  two  Prelates  Were  men  of  the  highest  abilf- 
ties  and  integrity^,  they  were  yet  liable  t6  tnistake,  and  may  have  de- 
ceive themseh'cjj  vvhep  they  subscribed  the  Articles,  as  they  undoubt-. 
cdly  believed,  ill  their  litera!  and  grammatical  sense.  '  That  they  did 
.deceive  themselves  is  incontrovertible,  if  bur  author's  interpretatioa 
of  the  Ninth  At  ticie  be  perfe(9Jy  correal;  bur  whilst  this  is  admirtedl 
Oil  the  one  Hand,  it  will  not  surely  be  denied  on  the  other,  either  that 
Pr.  Laurence  is  as  liable,  to  mistake  as  they  w^re,  br  that  the  fanguagje 
caanot  be  remarkabie  foi*  perspicuity. and  precision,  which  he  ^nd  they 
have  interpreted  difierently* 

^  Xbo  supplication  of  what  has  been  observed  "^  ^iays  Dv,  L.)  '*  t^tbe 

Aitidvof  ouf  Chttfch  upa»  the  tame  sabje^  ha^  been  already^  prrhops' 
anticipants  Original  sin  <i8  there  defined  to  be,  the  fauk  and  c^ntipiUn: 
of  tk^  natutt  9/  enieiy,  mnWf  that  uiWfralfy  it  fttgeftdered  of  tht  Afifring  pji 
J4v!ft  ^%^'4^  '^^  '^  y^'*  g^^  from  original  rig^fMittetSj  a/nd  tA  of  im  mmtt 
JU^urt  incfiftid  tfi  i'Vi/,^so  th/ii  the  fltih  iuststh  atiurys^contreiryt  tp  the>sfiri% 
mdthti^'jTt^  i»  e^ery  puttQit  horn  inta  this  <worldy  it  deier-vetk  Gfid*i  mfr^h. 
itM  dumnatiti^.  When  we  recoiled  tbe  peculiar  theory  of  the/schplasjtiesy 
weiii|i/»e4i«^tely  perceive  with  what  this  definition  wa«  intended  to  be 
CQPtrijSted.  .  Apcordip^  to  their  statement,  o|^ig!nal  sin  is  npihjog  r^^ 
than  a  dfefedt  of  ociginal  righteousriesj,  which  instead  of  being  a  connatu, 
ral  )u4ixx>  wafi^'iisidf  only  a.  supernatural  orn^iDen^^.  vne^^ential  to  the 
sooU  In  opposition,  therefore,  to  soch  a  conceit,  bur  Church  represents 
it  to  iK.the  iault  and  corruption  of  every  man'&  nature^  rwt  the  loss  of  a 
N^amkkd  ftqct^  but  tbe  .vitiation  of  his  iahate  powers  ;  a  vitiation,  hy^ 
which  ke  ia  vjsry  fiur  leaoved  ir#B  wginai  righteousness,  and  by  which 
she  subj[oiiis>  again  lepeatii^  ^  word  before  used  as  di&tix^y  expresdvo 
^ific  nteanuig^  be  ik  incUned,to  evil  ^/^  bii  opfim  wOim  ;  so  that  his  pafrn 
uons  oontinaaily  saust  the  controul  of  his  reason*     Yet  iishile  sfae  esteems 
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it  not,  an  h«  advccsarie*  bdd,  an  innecooiu  ^tt^atity,  ^  joe*  not 
declare  it  to  be  punuhableaia  etimtr  jbat  stemdga  mMdfciciMne^'Svit^ 
a  moderatiim,  for  which  ibe  is  alwajt  retitaduiblct . alerts  itsaljrwbe 
lUifrviMg  of  God's  diplcaiurc  •.  After  the  pteoeding  defiiiiiiaiii  tty  which' 
none  bui  [he  suphhts  of  the  school*  c«uldobj«&)  the  pracetditoobMiTC) 
in  petfcA  conformLiy  with  conunon  lenie,  and  with  ibe  do^rinC  of  .iht 
Lutherans,  that  ihis  dtpravacion  of  nature  remains  aftrr  baptiam,  kp.thit' 
copcapiscence,  or  whatever  else.may  be  meant  by  theff'nfia  oofKat.of  JSt 
Paul,'  is  not,'  a»  the  Council  of  Trent  had  then 'recently  maintained,  *>d 
avtbe  Church  of  Rome  had  always  believed  it  to  be,  a  sinless  inclinatioD; 
But  one  libelling  againit  the  law  of  God,  and'whieh,  according  to  the 
'  Apattle,  ^fao  tteverthelesl  admits  that  there  h  no  oondeinnation  tot  them 
that  believe,  aiid  are  baptized,  retains  in  itself,  the  nature  of  tin,"— ■ 
(P.  64— 66.) 

Thai  tlie  Article  of  our  Church;  thus  interpreted,'  is  Lutheran  aixl 
not  Calvinislical,  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  that  tlip  language  of  it  wiO  ' 
adinii  of  this  interpretatioti  wc  feel  not  ourselves  incliucg  to  contn> 
vert;  but  we  arc  persuaded  that  it  will  likt^wisc  admit  of  aa  interpre- 
tation somewhat  difiereni  from  this,  for  it  is  certainly  less  precise  and 
perspicuous  than  the  language  of  any  other  of  our  eMjItting  Articles. 
'  The  phrase,  origlnai  rig/itcomncif,  cannot  be  taketi  literally  in  tb« 
sei^e  in  which  the  word  rlghuouiness  is  now  used  by  any  party  ;  ft»i 
in  that  sense,  Adam,  when  immediately  created,  was  ncilher  rigiteoas 
VOT  unrighttBus.  He  was,  indeed,  Innocent,  but  however  pcrfeifl  wo 
may  s,upp6seIiTs  nature  to  have  been,  he  hail  thm  dittt  neither  ^ood 
nor  evil  ;  and  we  know,  on  the  highest  authority,  that  it  is  only  "  he 
:who  doth  righteousness,  that  is  righteous."  £y  the  plirase,  ofiginat 
righUoifsvfsi,  thcreroro,  must  be  undeniood«'  either  ttm  Agra's  a^"^ 
tiles,  were  urrdt-r  complete  subj^ftion  to  his  moral  and  .itHclle«al 
power,  or- that  he  was  in  all  tilings  of  ijoportance  duceiSled  by  the 
superadded  grace  of  God's  good  spirit,  for  anctlicT  alternative  is  (^inU 
inconceivable.  Tliar  his  appetites  were  H9i  under  such  complete  euIk 
je^ion  as  Dr.  Laurence  seems  to  suppose,  is  apparent  fiom  hit  con- 
<lu3;.for  we  learn  from  Moses  t  and  St.  Paul  f,  that  Adam-wat  not 
deceived  by  the  serpent,  but  seduced  by  his  wife ;  and  it  deserves  to  be - 
osnsidered,  whether,  on  that  occasianj  he  betrayed  (tot  more  of  the' - 
^jCinfia  vafiux,  than  his  descendant  Joseph  afterwards  betrayed,  when 


*  This  is  not  tlw  language  of  the  Article.  The  lusting  of  the  fle!l' 
contrary  to  the  spirit  deserveifa,  according  to  the  Article,  ."  God's  larath 
and  daiawatiair ;"  and  the  meaning  of  tii^se  words  may  probably  be  dii. 
covered,  by  comparing  them  with  the  same  words  as  used  1  lliesli  ii:  ' 
ij,  t6.  and  t  Cor.  xi.  19,  jo.  Our  author,  indeed,,  admits  (Notuj^ 
p.  fj  I  ],  that  damnation  does  not  here  imply  Qod's  final, condemnation  to 
bell-fire,  and  quotes  Bishop  Hooper,  ore  of  the  Refoimets^  as  speakiP^ 
of  persons  ^miifd  by  the  magiitrates. 

\  Gen,  chap,  iii,  and  1  -Tim.  U.- 14.  :     '  - 

■be 


j|^r^iii|c4^th(|^^(»Utiopr  of  Pbtiphar'^  wife*  >  U  it  nbtr.ither^orCi 
J80I9  r^spnabie  tpsuppoAe  that  our  Reformers  understbod  the|)hr^ei 
i&i^^i  tfighimtmsSf  a«  it  had  been  undrrstood  by  the .  prictihfvis 
j^iiprcbt^nd  by  tho&e>«0thor8of  in6re  recent  d^tCy^with  whoie  ^viiioj;ik9 
liicy  had* ail  been  conversant;  than  that  they  employed  it  in.^senie* 
at.  Oficefnodem,  and  diredtly  contrary,  to  fa£ls,  recorded  hy  thcwi^ 
who  wfD(e  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost?  . 

f.-The  Article^  indeed,  appears  to  have  be^nrdife6^ed  not  sp  tpjuck 
against  the  Schoohneny^  as  against  the  j^nahaptistSy  who  ^lad  lately,  re* 
Tivqd  the  heresy^  of  Pelagius.pn  this  subjefj: ;  for,  as  it  was  agrc^ed 
jDppo  in;  1552,  \t  ran  thu&:-^-**  Original  sin  stanJeth  not  in  the  foUowr 
ing  of  A^am,  as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk,  which  also  the  /inabap" '. 
tlsts  do  now  a-days  renew  (ut  fabulantur  Pcla^iani^^  et  hodU  Anqbap* 
ina  tepetunt)^**  thus  condemning  both  these  se(3s,  but  passing jio( 
the  slightest  censure  on  th^^^tlodtrine  of  tlie  Schoolmen.  Dr.  La^ijircnce 
indeed  says  ^9  chat  in  every  part  of  the  definition  of  original  sin  adgpted 
by  our  Reformers,  the  attack  is  made  principally  against  the  Pilprsts  ; 
that  the  efrbr  of  the  Anabaptists  seerns  to  have  been  introduced  merely 
for  the  puVpose  of  less  bpenly  declaring  the  ohjedl  of  assault ;  and:xhat 
the  clat}S£i  respedling  the  Anabaptists  was  consfequently  omitted  iri 
1564,  when  dhguUeytz^  less  necessary^  or  less  regarded.  But  foriill 
this  no  Evidence  whatever  is  produoei^.  By  comparing  the  Articles,  of 
twrij  done  before  juiiificafio^f  and  purgatory^  as  they  were  drawn  up 
^^  >S52f  with  those  which  are  now  established  on  the'sapie  suhJe£tS| 
I  the  reader  will  perceive  that  Cranmer  and  his  friends  scrupled  as  l^inle 
.  a^.P^rker  to  censure  the  Schoolmen  diredly,  when  they  deemed  th^ni 
woithy  of  censuire ;  land  yet,  when  treating  of  original  sin  they  kept 
them,,  it seetns  from  delicacy,  entirely  out  of  view,    and- answered 

>  thfem  oiUy'tI|rou^  '^hc  sides  of  the  Anabaptists !     But  if,,  as  our  au« 
diior  aay^),  these is^stitiues  were^  dropt,  when  disguise  was  less  <neces«: 
orvi  hdw  came  the  Pilagians  to  be  retained,  and  still  no  mention  to. 
beinfide  of  the^cA^^/m^/K .^    .  ,    .. 

'Thct.atiswer' to  this  question  seems  to  .be,  that,  on  the  subje&of 
'  oiiginal  sfiV'the  doSrines  of  Pelagius  and  the  Schoolmen  have  liulc 
or^aothingiflf  cORiiiipn  ;  and  that  o\\x  Reformers  never  intended  to 

>  cUsstbenn^  together,  or  to  pass  on  them  the  same  censure.  Pelagius 
taught  that  Adam  would  have  died,  whether, he  had  eoten  of  the  ior»: 
bidden!  fi^it  or  ho^  i  that  his  irartsgressionvaffe^ed  himself  only.;  t^at 
^ich:is  optithe  consc^j^ence  pf  /that  H'^r^sgression,  but  proceeds  fixmi 
die  necessity  of  not^ure;.  that  ra^n.stiin(b. not  in.jieed  of  divine  »id(0' 

;  enable  l^m  to  subdue  his  appetites^  and  perform  all  that  is  required  of 
;  hire  J  andihat  by  thegiPace  of  Christ  nothing  more  is  nieant'tTiairins"^ 
do^tne.^d  his  example  t»  r  To  these  do£lriues  the  scholasi jc  view  jof.  - 
•  V,      .  -.  "v  ,  .       ^         -'  Qfiginai 
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♦.  Note/.cj>.  269.- -  r    .!.   . 
f  We  know  little  of  th^  peculiar  dod^ines  of  M^^i'^S;,  but  Tt'eikx  Au^ 

gustine. 


Ofigimlfio,  wMch  oiir  Mthdr  tixhibiti,  ht^im  fidi4i^9iy«MM  tNil 

live  need  hardly  ^y,  thtit  che^»arkie<yf  Mr  Cin»t:h,  asiiileAilOl' 

I  kff  BUbop  Sdl  attd  Ardibishc^  Kitig,  is  farther  ronored  fro^  Pdbjpi^ 

I  iHsm^  than  die  same  dodritie  aft  utrfersttxyd  by  Dr.  Laureoce*    J^ 

I  iMti  can  be  in  very  tittle ^nger  of  tfatce'ringhmtian pri^,  orof ^laj)ii^ 

i  ii^anr  thing  as  the  reward  of  homan  merit,  who  is  awai«  J(hatJ»| 

^  created  being  has  a  Cftle  to  eternal  life,  either  as  the  rig^t  of  bia  hsi^Pk 

Ar  as  the  reWard  t)f  hie  t^^dience ;  and  who  believes  thaKefCja.i« 

^      Faradite  maticQtttd  perform  nodnng  aeceptabte  to  his  M&fe^M 

tfaroMgh  the  grace  of  God,  preventing  htm  and  working  with  hini^ . 

Svcli  appears  to  have  been  tlie  doftrine  of  the  primitive  Church ;  such 

was  tfidispotably  the  dodrin^  of  those  ehiittent  Divines  of  oui*  t>^ 

^  Church,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred;  and  such,  weJjdieVej 

to  be  the  sense  of  our  Article.  When  God  placed  man  in  the  Gardei^ 

of  £deny  he  appears  to  have  m  €&Q  said  to  him  :«^ 

"  Your,  rature  Requires  that  you  should  ^v&ioji^  those  tilings,  the.eojOjr* 
tnent  whereof  will  make  ^ou  happK*  I  will  make  your  duty  easy  to  you^ 
abstain  from  this  one  tree,  and  i^hilst  you  do,  I  will  take  care  ^hat  yoo 
shall  not  chuse  amiss  in  any^  thing  else.  Your  obedience  in  thi$  shall  be  an' 
s{n£allil)]e  means  to  secure  you  from  chopsing*  wrong  Jn  any  other  tbki^P 
Whilst  you  use  your  free-wiH  rigbr  in  thjs,  1  will  take  care  that  j^ 
shall  not  abuse  it  on  any  other  occasion.  You  are  sufficient  to  conadiSi 
J'lOttfself  proi)erly  as  a  man  upon  earth  ;  but  ydtiare  ttow  by-covehant  taadl 
the  heif  pf  immortaHty  and  heaven,  to  whkh  yt>a  are  not  sufi^Wtto 
ginde  yourself.  I  will,  therefore,  be  your  guide  in  all  thirigsf,  if  by 
taslation  of  the  covenant  you  do  not  forfeit  your  title  to  immbttality, 
atiA  theieby  ren^  my  supernatural  diredlion  superfluous  *•" 

'  If  cfais  be  a  jtKt  view  of  die  state  ol^Aiaa  before  fhi'iall,  arndto^e 
present  writer  it  has  long  appeared  to  be  just,  Ut^  <kvigtndl  pighie#«^ 
Hess,  aemjqned  in  the.  f^ighth  Artide^^nuM  t^e  k>oi^  upon-  a$  eSken^iM 
to  man,  considered  only  as  an  heir  of  heaven  and  tinniottalky^  bat 
iU  doc  essential  lo  him,  considered  merely  as  a  ration^  and  sentient 
ififaahitant  of  this  earth.  When  Hea^n,  therefoK  was  'foiifeiM 
tbis  origi^  righteousness  was  forfeited  likewisi^^  al»i  it^lfb  ituWd 
'  tt>  OS  as  our  titk  to  Heaven,  and  immortality  was  reetorad  f>nl^|lHx>ugh 
Hbc  interpositiQU  of  our  Redeemer^/who^was  the  Liamh  siain^.^2^ij^ 
,  fiwidatioii-ofch^  world.  But  thpugh  every  regeneraie  Cbtistia^ 
inAaeaoad  by  tint  same  tfpiric^  vi^iich  was  «he^i^  of  Adiaairin  iPi^ 
4ise,  the  lust  of  the  fiesli,  which  h  often  «tro^g^  fek,  t^tn  iif[  ^ 


.   i 


Mstin^  by  frhom  they  were  oppoied  and  confuted'.  '  Feifiaps^tiie  tmnA 
iMpnftfad  account  of  them  extant,  within  a  very  small  compasiSy  is  givea 
by  Cave,  in  Hist,  LUerarmi  and  it  is  of  that  account  that  we.^AvcgiiiS 
fbc  substance  in  the  text.  v  ..!;.. 

*  See  King's  Sermon  on  the  Fall,  not  for  the  wan^  wbii^'W$^hM*^ 

bc« 


lilt  «ieiV'4MilfnBMiTf  <iiioilU  JbftT^  been  fdt  Mideac  ihtArstiameamXi 
»k  himief  the  rnxModf  iiatfi  im  itadf  m  much  of  dae  Jidftw  of  ain^ 
as  to  render  every  one,  in  whom  it  h  mot  sMaulf  Unit  for  ^be-todflty 
if^  4)ie  Moiicl  in  Haiven. 

iSttcb  appeals  toes  to  lie  die  dbfirme  of  die  Seriptunes  of  the  .pvb 
flikhie  Cfaunch,  and  of  the  Cburm  of  England,  respecting  tiie  oo»* 
ift^40iGCs  of  Adaiii''6  tonsgi^idn.  We  are  p6nfei9if  awajv  thait' «cr 
dMy^of  the  xnost  emineac  Di  wes,  among  whom  we^ve  «o  heshaM 
tion  fiotia«  oiilt  autiiar,  tbofi^^consoqtienoes  appear  to  ihtoIw,  besides 
iheferfc^ureiof  imnuurtality  and  of  <ltvine  grace,  SLfesitive  deprtivm^ 
tm  ^  the  moral  and  mtdlthtml  pijwars  of  m4m^  so  tbat  he  rs  now  le» 
aUe  to  resist  \m  sensual  appetites,  ^han  he  tvould  have  been,  if  the  for^ 
biddeo  ihoit  had  not  been  tasted.  This  do^rine  sv^srjr  be  crue ;  but  1M  , 
can  £tid  no  evidence  of  ks  truth,  whilst  it  seenis  uneri^^  rrreconcile^ 
able  wkfa  the  short  history  of  naan  in  Paradise.  The  4]uestkm,  honrv 
jcver,.  is  not  of  the  small^  importance ;  itx  we  shall  certatinly  be  , 
called  to  acoouat  at  the- day  of  judgment,  for  t^he.^nplo^fment  of  the 
talents  whii:h  we  have  received,  ami  not  of  those  j^hich  Aiave  foeea 
wkbheld  from  4is,  and  shall  be  judged  each  according  to  his  own 
dstfdK  aod  not  according  to  the  deeds  of  another-*-whecher  progtm-» 
lQlr.or<descendanl.«<*-"  Utquisque  suum  partet  onus  at^u^  $ui  oneirit 
mercedem  rtftot,  lest  .Iex9s<|ui,  Deiqqe  judicio  sequisiicoi.  (Ex^d. 
xxxiK  ^t*  33*^  Dmu  xxiv.  i6.  Ezek,  xviii.  20.  GaL  vi.^  5^ 
I  (hr.  lii.  &)  •  la  hoc  judicio  suoius  joauitnusve."  .... 

.  (To  be  continued. J,    .  .       , 
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'       .     -        J    .*  .  ,' 

AVmiScatttm  of  the  CeltSy  from  Ancient  Authorities:  wUb  Observai 

lions  on  Mr.  FmkertorCs  Hypothesis  conterning  the  Origin  (jf  the 

"■'  Ktrvpean  Nations^  in  his  Modern  Geography y  and  Dissertation  on 

,       the  Scythians^  or  Goths.     8vo.     Pp,  172.     Williams,  an4  Loag- 

mah  ^md  Co.     1803. 

I  ^  o.   THE  acquirement  of  notoriety  seems  to  be  as  strong  a  pusiioft 

\  iA'amhors,  ai&diac  of  riches  ip  the  trading  part  of  the eomnmnity  ; 
iadneiiberof'  them  appears  to  be  Averse  from  ehe  quo<^o  m^  of ;»:.. 
fA«meiit.  We  mean  not  to  ^:ry,  that  there  are  not  many  "writm 
iribo  coort  the  approbation  of  the  pbblic^y.the  fair  and  honest  meam 

i  of  conveying  instrudion,  or  innocent  amusement ;  or  diat  there  are 
W  maov  traders  who  are  not  oxily  just,  hut  liberal  in  their  dealings ; 
W^  towQp  die  traders ^br  the  presenty  we  wH  vxj  that,  «ince  author<« 
Aiph^  bcGDiBe  a  craft,  jthe notoriety,  and  ODPseqtiKnr  emolument  of 

;  tnnirrimr,  instead  of  iiie  information  of  ihe'reader^  hay^too  gene^ 
;allybeen  theobje^  in  view.  Hence,  instead  of  trurh^  the  a«»rhor 
&m  ^Mdv  of  mvetfjf ,  ^aodnew  systems  ctf  taA,  teligion,  and  polity, 
9ie  poiirea.  upon  us  from'  every  quarter. ,  The  Olrmpusx^a^cs^antl 

experience 
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expenence,  is  assailed  oq  all  sides  ;  afld,  tbongh  die'  nntilants  are  not 
gi«nts>  yet,  as  assailants,  they  conirire  to  be  contpicooui  to  the  spec- 
<  aMor&~7thcy  sometimes  gain  their  ends. 

Our  motives  to  ai^ion  are  known  only  to  Omniscience,  for  eveo 
l&e, individual  is  often  blind  to  l>is  dwn  mbiivi:s.  We  will  not,  there* 
ton,  deiertninc  whether  an  overweening  conceit,  or  a  passion  fe^ 
notoriety,  or  both;  have  infiuenccd  Mr.  Pinkertoh^s  career ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  in  many  of  his  works  he  has  shewn  himself  more  lofi- 
citous  to  advance  whai  was  new  and  strange,  than  what  was  true.— 
lo  taste,  religion,  aiid  antiquities,  uncjer  his'  plastic  hands,  old  things 
are  done  awav,  andb!  all  things  are  beconie'new.  Virgil  and  Horace, 
hitheno  the  Relight  of  ages,  this  professor  of  legerdemain  has  con- 
Tcrted  Into  a  pair  ol'  blockhead::,  worsliipped  by  as  great  Uock- 
beads  as  themselves.  In  an  elementary  work  on  Geography,  profess- 
edly intended  for  the  ust;  of  schools,  he  endeavours  lo  set  aside  ilie 
'Scrti>ture  Chronology,  and  all  that  is  said  of  the  creation,  deluge,  &c. 
in  the  first  chapiers  of  Genesis  ;  and  thus  leads  the  minds  of  our  youtll 
to  rejeift  the  religion  of  iheir  fathers. 

The  work  now  bcfuie  us  is  written  against  another  of  those  Wo 
ribus  crotchets  produced  by  the  ever- fermenting  brain  uf  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton.  It  ha^  been  his  wdl  and  pleasure,  it  seems,  to  <H>nceive  a  most' 
rooted  antipathy  to  the  Celts  ;  and  he  is  a  most  exquisite  Aater — the 
true  Elisha  of  Elijah  Riison.  it  is  a  passion,  a  rage — >no  lowr  ever 
adored  his  mistress  with  haif  the  ardour  that  he  abhors  [liis,  by  him, 
detested  people.  They  arc,  according  to  him,  a  race  so  truly  despi- 
cable, a  cast  so  utterly  vile  and  degraded,  that  there  never  was  an  in- 
stance of  a  reai  Celt  having  attained  to  any  dcgice  of  mental  excel- 
lence^  .  What  was  ij)  be  expedled  from  a  history  otiftis-  people  ftom 
the  hand  of  their  abhorrer?  He  has  been  at  more  pains  to  conceal, 
pervert,  or  ^Isify  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  than  it  would  have  CMt 
him  to  establish  the  truth.  But,  system  once  adt^ed,  becomes  a  fa- 
Toiirite  child,  and  the  ardour  of  defence  is  in  general  pro^ortiwied  to 
the  feebleness  of  the,  adopted  brat.  '.     ,. 

The  writer  of  this  Vmdication  follows  him,  step  hy  step,  d^>;ojugh 
all  his  wiiulings  and  tergiversations,  and  overturns  his  baseless  fabric. 
The  nature  pt,  our  poWicaiion  does  not  permit  us  tO'Cnier  htibutcly 
into  the  exasiination  of  the. numerous  passages  from  a  variety  df'au- 
thors,  and  of  tlie  reasonings  deduced  from  them,  on  which  the  que^ 
tion  depends ;  this  could  not  be  done  saiisfaflority  without '«tr0iwn|: 
tijis  review  to  tog  great  a  length,  on  asubjeA  litde  suited  to  tile  ^enc- 
^1,  class  of  readers.    ■ 

Before  tlie  author  of  the  Vindication  proceeds  to  nianh'ne  Mr. 
Pinkerton's  Celtic,  or  rather  Anti-Celtic  system,  he  aoimadttttsoD 
what  the  htt«r  has  advanced  in.  hit  Geography  against  ilie  CJiroMlagy' 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  procession  of  the  human  nee  from  a  sing)«'pati\' 
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/>  Ht*  '■  KolcerkHX  i^ys : 

"  The  latest  and  best  tiatoral  philosophers  pfonoonce  the  flood  impossi. 
Hie ;  and  their  reasons^  grounded  on  mathematical  truths  and  the  immur 
table  laws*  of  Nature,  haVe  my  full  assent.  The  Jews  believed  the  earth 
i  vast  plain,  and  that  the  rain '  came  from  a  colle^on  of  waters  above 
ffie  'fitmanient  (Gen.  i.  7),  as  the  earth  floated  on  another  mass  of  waters^. 
(Gen*,  vii.  ii),  both  of  which  were  opened  at  the  Deluge.  Ai  such 
iraters  are  now  mathematically  known  not  to  eltist,  and  the  earth  is  found 
spbericalf  tMe  eflfed  must  cease  with  the  c&use.  M.  de  Bufibn  has  shewn 
tittt  all  the  earth  was  at  first  under  sea,^' 

To  this  it  IS  answered : — 

**  fiefoffe  he  wrote  this  singular  passage,  the  author  ought  to  have  con« 
lideted  that  the  Supreme  fieing,  who  created  the  world,  might,  with 
eqoal  ease,  cause  it  to  be  overflowed  with  water.  He  has  obviously  mis*. 
Qodentood  vwo  passages  in  Scripture :  and  his  mathematical  inferences  de* 
ispnstrate  him  to  be  ignorant  both  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 
While  he  seems  to  inter,  if  he.  infers  any  thing,  that  a  spherical  surface 
coQld  not  be  covered  with  water,  he  adds,  in  the  very  next  sentence^ 
'  Mr.  BuBTon  has  shewn,  that  all  the  earth  luat  at  first  under  sea.*  " 

,  So  moch  for  the  general  reasonings  and  mathematical  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Pinkerton.,  , 

In  proportion  as  tl^e  Celts  are  an  abomination  to  Mr.  Finkerton, 
bis  boweb  yearn  with  every  fraternal,  and  protedorial  feeling  tosVards 
the  Scftk^i  Get^f  or  GotJis ;  who,  he  assures  us,  were  the  same  people 
under  these  various  names.  He  issues  his  fiat,  and  behold  them  esta- 
blished in  an  empire,  extending  from  Egypt  to  the  Ganges,  and  fr6m 
the  Perstaa  Galpli,  and  Indiatv  Sea,  to  the  Caspian,  3660  years  before 
£hrist,  that  is,  only  344  years  afitr  that  period  which  the  drivelling 
pass  of  maDkind  have  assigned  to  the  creation  of  the  world ;  foundU 
ingdie  belief  on*  the  baits  of  Scripture,  which,  to  Mr.  Pjnkerton» 
appears  to  be  the  basis  of  unbelief.  Not  contented  with  this  wide  domain; 
2i6o  years  before  Christ,  they  passed  the  Araxes,  and  pouring  like  a 
ithigt-  oyer  the  nations  they  approached,  completely  peopled  Thrace, 
liiyricnm,  Greece,  and  part  of  Asia  Minor  15CO  years,  Italy  about 
1000  years,  Gerinahjr  and  Scandinavia,  with  a  great  part  of  Gaul 
and  Spain,  alxnit506,  and  passed  into  Britain,  Irdand,  and  Scotland, 
about  joo  years,  bdfbre  die  Christian  sera«  In  short,  the  wild,  and  tin« 
suppomd  hvpodiesis  of  Mr.  Pinkerton,  amounts  to  this,  tTiat  Greeks, 
Uttoitfis,  GeriQans,  Gmils,  all  those  deemed  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
^1  of  course,  all  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Europe,  are  Goths,  or  at 
iMlKcompletdy  GothiciseJ  (for  we  do  not  recoiled:  his  alleging  that 
ihcir  progress  was  accompanied  bv  exdrpation),  pxcepr,  perhaps,  one 
^  two  insignificant  tribes,  dF  woicfa  the  Cdts  are  the  jnost  degraded 
WiinfkMei ;  n^y^  the  most  despicable  race  on  the  face  of  the 
iMlw  ^  Wisdom,  and  ingenuity/'  says  he,  **  may  be  traced  among 
Att  Samoidei,  Latiiaoden,  Negroes,  &c.  bnt,«  among  the  Celts,  nouQ 
of  native  growth.*^ 
ITQ.  ei«  f  01..  per,  S  Th^se 
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These  dreams,  originating  in  a  diseased  aod  perVerteJ  tot^k^f 
%epm  not  to  re(]uirc  a  serious  comradiflioQ.  The  author  of  ihc  Vin* 
dication  has,  however,  examined  the  foundation  of  this  Gothic  fabric^ 
and  found  the  stniflure  ratted  upon  the  sand.  He  has  proved  ibal 
this  Scythic,  Gciic,  or  Gothic  Empire,  as  exhibited  by  Mr.  Piaker- 
ton,  never  had  an  existence,  except  in  the  liiain  of  its  fabricator,— 
That  the  appellation  of  Scythians,  as  given  by  the  ancients,  was  » 
vague-that  no  decisive  inferences  can  be  dra.wn  from  it ;— iJiat  the 
Gets.  Gotlis,  and  Scyihx,  were  the  same  people,  is  ihciefbrc  far 
from  historic  trutli,  as  Mr.  Plnkerton  asserts; — that  the  Celts  had  over- 
spread  a  g,reJ[  part  of  Europe  long  before  the  appeal  ance  ol  the  Goths  ; 
■^tliat  even  so  late  as  the  time  ot  Cxsai's  commanding  in  Gaul,  not 
only  what  was  ca^eJ  Gallia  Celiica,  but  what  was  called'  the  Belgic 
divnioii  of  that  country,  was  peopled  chiefly  by  Celts;  aiid<tfaat  as 
l«e  as, the  time  of  Tacitus,  Germany  ideU  was  inhabited  by  a  mix- 
ture of  Germans,  Celts,  and  Sirmatiatis ; — that  the  Celts  were  nor, 
therefore,  that  miserable  and  contempiihie  horde,  as  leprcsented  by 
Mr,  Pinkerton  ;  nor  his  favourite  Goths,  that  ancient,  and  universal 
race  of  conquerors  and  Colonirers,  he  has  asserted  them  to  be. 

This  result  is  produced  by  shewing  that  Mr.  Pinkcrton's  ancient 
Mithorities  arc  either  misunderstood,  garbled,  perverted,  or  nothing 
to  the  purpose ;  and  by  bringing  forward  other  ancient  authorities, 
which  still  farther  evince  the  futility  of  the  hypothesis. 

To  bolster  up  his  hypothesis,  Mr.  Pinkerton  is  compelled  fo  have 
Te(»>une  to  assumpiious  the  most  absurd  and  monstrous.  One  of  these 
we  sliall  mention.  T.oaccount  forlhewide-spreadof  ^cythic,  Getic, 
Of  Gothic  population  and  conquest,  he  assures-gs,  "  as  some  kind  of 
animaU  are  more  prolific  Ihan  others,  so  also  may  cenain  races  of 
men  ;  as  i!»e  Scyiliae,  or  Goths,  ukdoubtedly  were."  And  <«■ 
douhtcdij  they  must  have  been  so,  if  they  performed  half  the  pro- 
gressive and  populating  feats  attributed  to  them,  by  -this  their  devoted 
historian;  who,  among  other  matters  equally  wonderful,  tells  us,  (hat 
when  Caesar  landed  in  Britain,  he  found  the  southern  part  of  it,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Celts,  whom  they  had  cooped  up  in  a  corner  of  the 
island,  inhabited  by  between  3  and  4,cy30,00a  of  Goths  \  What  it 
IWahomet  and  his  boastetl  procreaiive  vigour  ?  What  even  the  genial 


^  finaieaiim,  ef  im  L.tia. 

.■■'*  t  .  Thr  KytDty^  or  Celt*,  had  overspread  the  gn 
ZSipe  Ht  the  first  d^wn  of  history,  asd  fornied  the  princ 
Oaul,  both  Transalpine  snd  Cisalpinsf  till  a  lace  peril 
Republic..  ,.     , 

*  '    a  .    About  1 20  years  before  thp  lirae  of  Cxsar,  the 
conquered  Cisalpine  Gaul,  extended  their  power  beyoi 
formed,  the  south-easieni  part  of  Transalpine  Gaul  into  a 
but  "fKc~g relit  "mass  of  the  people  still  remained  Gallic, 
intertnixed  with  their  conquerors.     , 
■     "  '■J,'  "Hs'^te  as  the  tinie  of  Pdlybius,  that  part  of 
called  -Aqmtania,' was  ptjssesstd '  by  the  "Celts  ;  and  ac 
appeara-to  have  been  denominaied  Armoriea,  signifying 
ery,    the  same  name  which  was  afterwards  appropriate 
After  the  time  of  Polybius,  ami  before  that  of  Augu 
wks   invaded  by  a  people  from  Spain,  cnlled  Iberi,  wl 
oat,   or  mixing  with  the  natives,  formed  a  race,  diffei 
Strabo,    from  the  natives  of  the  other  parts  of  Gaul. 
■    "    4..  As  late  a«  the  timj  of  Cisar,  and  even  after 
part,  or  the  greater  portion  of  Gaul,  comprizing-,  accord 
the  territory  between  the  Garonne,  the  Seine,  the  Ro 
Alps,   and  the  Upper  Rhine,  was  inhabited  by  people  v 
mamixed  Celtic  tribes. 

"  s-  That  j)m  of  Gaul,  called  Bel^c by  Casar,  ir 
Seine  and  the  Lower'  Rhine,  was  inhabited  principall} 
though  some  Germans  had  passed  the  Rhine,  and  eith 
natives,  or  fbxmed  a  separate  people.  But  the  jiroper 
iieralj  under  whatsoever  name  distinguished,  ueed  tt 
leUgion,  andmatmers,  with  some  variations,  derived 
and  local  circumstances. 

"  Different  tribes  emigrated,  at  different  periods, 

Gaul  to  Britain  ;  but  none,  who  may  have  quitted  an 

of  Gaul,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Pyrenees,  before 

,1         were  Gothic,  or  German  ;  and  therefore  the  Beiga  of 

;!         not  Goths,  though  ihcy  might  dilfiv  fromjbe  prior  ii 

,i  "  7.  There  is  no  authority  to  prove  thaf  the  anc 

|-.  Goths,   and  srill  less  to  shew  they  wets   a  disltnft  spei 

^1  common  language,   and  uniformly  following  the  same 

,  "  S.   The   people  called  Guthic,  do  not  appear  to 

greater  paft  of  Europe  till  n  later  period,  even  of  th< 
*;  ,  "  9.  The  country  called  Germiny  itself,  was  not,  ir 

'I  wholly  occupied  by  German  or  Gothic  tribes ;  but  w; 
wt        with  Celtic  and  Sarmatic  hordes.    And  even  those  t: 

differed  essentially  among  thmselves  in  religion,  to 
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fcrtKious  Goth  who  attacks  his  progenitor*,  to  rrtorn  raHmg  for  iW- 
in^  i  but  proceeds  to  investigate  the  iniih  with  coolness  and  /«>• 
bricty. 

^  A  list  of  worJs  in  the  Greek  and  Welsh  lai^ioagc*,  in  which  a 
dmilarity  is  discernible,  ■■  annexed  in  an  Appendix. 


Charles  Etiis :  tr^  TkeFriendi;  a  Novel,  eompruing  tie  Iiuidemneid 
OliinvaMm  occurrinj  oh  a  Voyage  tt  tie  Braxtlimd  Wtst  JntHes, 
aaually  petformed  by  lie  fVrlier,  Roben  Semple :  Aulhor  of 
*'  Walks  and  Sketchct  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope."  3  vols. 
i2mo.  Pp.506.  9s.  Baidwiiu.  1S06. 

MR.  SEMPLE  states  himself  to  be  a  vouns  mercltant.  and 


The  hero,  Cbariet  Ellis,  is  the  son  of  a  raercha; 
met  iwith  crosses  in  businrst,  forsakes  the  metropoli 
thirty-five,  and  retires,  with  his  wife,  rhen  pregnan 
tcmal  estate  in  a  sequestered  valley,  terminated  by  t 
bcrland.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  this  vale  was  a 
low  illiterate  tradesman,  who  had  also  retired  froin 
independence  of  360I.  a  year;  an  old  seanrian,  Captai 
'  had  soineof  ihc  eco^n trie! ties,  and  all  ihe  good  qualiii 
and  so  justly  ascribed  to  his  profession ;  a  Mr-  WiUia 
priest,  whoiwas  such  as  every  parish  priest  ought  to  h 
man,  whom  the  author  sneeringty  denominates  John  Bi 
•'  a  man  of  a  very  ancient  family,  and  who,  indeed, 
himself  on  any  one  account,  except  that  of  his  descei 
of  two  hundred  years,  the  little  estate  of  Kerwoo^ 
from  father  toswi  in  the  Berkeley  family,"  and  n«ic 
ing  to  their  own  privaie  documents.  Now  we  ohje* 
the  aiEcmpt  to  hold  up  such  a  character  to  derision. 
be  told, ' 

"  Et  genus  et  proitvos,  et  qaasnon  fecimus  ips 
Vix  ea  nostra  voco ;" 

For  though  it  would  be  the  height  of  presumption,  as 
ditVt  to  impute  the  merits  of  our  progenitors  to  o 
pride  of  ancestry  ought  not  to  be  an  objeil  of  scnseles 
it  is  the  parent  of  many  noble  feelings  and  excellent 
rates  a  spirit  of  emulation ;  it  operates  as  an  incen 
deeds  ;  it  leads  the  mind  io  imitate  the  qualities  w 
the  merit  which  it  records.  The  circumstance  of  li 
spot  on  which  his  ancestors  had  lived  for  centuries,  i: 
just  and  honourable  ground  of  exuliarion ;  and  so  lonj 
du£\  docs  not  refleli  discredit  on  his  forefathers,  i 
allowed  to  boast  of  it.  Berkeley  is  not  rcpresetfted  s 
dishonourable  man  ^  in  no  respeci  does  lie  disgrace  h 
the  mere  aft  "  of  takiiu;  no  merit  to  himself,  is  a  [ 
sessed  great  merit.  While  the  author's  words,  ti 
render  Berkeley  ridiculous,  hisown  set)timeiits  and  a^i 
speftabte.  Berkeley  appears  to  be  a  Tory,  and  Ellis 
Charles  CUis  having  attained  his  sixth  year,  his  1 
a  matter  of  serious  consideration  ;  and  his  father,  wi 
minion  of  his  friends  on  the  subje6l,  invited  all  the 
charaftcrs  (except  the  only  one  competent  to  give  a 
it,  the  Clergyman)  to  dinner,  for  the  express  purpose  t 
vice,  with  a  predetermination,  however,  to  follow  \ 
Tightly  served,  for  all  his  attempts  after  dinner  i^  t^x.''^^* 


ley*  like  a  man  of  $ep»r  tc^rn^inaicd  by  observing,  *<  At  all  fevems,  vre 
agree  most  cordially  ioafFefiJon  to  our  present  Sovereign,  whose  virtues 
are  such  as  scarcely  to  entitle  loyalty,  merely  considered  as  such,  to  any 
incrit.'!r— **  We  do,  indeed,"  said  Ellis;  "and  we  will,  if  you  please, 
«drink  long  life  ^nd  health  to  him,  nor  do  I  card  if  I  never  see  another 
King  on  the  Throne  of  England.*'  We  have  said  that  Ellis  apj)ears 
to  be  a  Whig;  but  justice  demands  a  retractation  of  the  asseition,  fof 
certainly  such  an  observation  as  this  would  have  produced  his  instaur 
taneous  expulsion  from  the  Whig  Club. 

Foiled  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  advice  of  his  fijends,  he  at  length 
^^esolved  to  decide  for  himself;  and,  thougli  a  perfeA  freethinker,  or 
rather,  one  of  the  very  numerous  sefl  of  ^(?////«^ar/W5,  he  finally  deter- 
mine^ to  entrust  the  education  of  his  son  to  the  Clergyitian.of  the  pa- 
rish, who  had  a  son  of  his  own,  nearly  of  the  same  age,  and  a  daugh* 
icr,  somewhat  younger.     With  this  worthy  priest,  Charles  Ellis  re- 
mained till  he  ha4  attained  his  tweptieth  year^  when  his  father, 
Baving. buried  his  wife,  f6lt  his  commercial  propensities  return,  and 
resolved  to  take  his  son  to  London  with  him.     There  he  was  intrp^ 
duced  to   a  strange  charadler,  James  Brown,  w1k>  liad  been  bred  a 
tailor;  but,  having  foiled  in  business,  and  cheated  his  creditors,  setup 
Vas  a  gentleman,  with  a  capital  of  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds.     He 
wa^  also  introduced  to  some  other  young  men,  of  much  the  same 
stamp,  who  soon  sapped  thp  principles  which  he  had  imbibed  under 
Mr.  Williamson,   and  led  him  into  scenes  of  dissipation     and  de- 
bauchery. 

Considerable  ability,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  are  ()is- 
played  in  the  delineation  of  this  young  man's  character,  feelings,  and 
condudl.  His  slow  and  gradual  progress  from  virtue  to  vice,  after  his 
arrival  in  town,  is  ably  pourrrayed.         ^ 

**  But  what,  above  all,  tended  to  restore  his  spirits,  was  the  introduc- 
tion which  his  father  procured  for  him  to  several  young  men  of  his  own 
*gc>  with  whom  he  soon  became  v^ry  intimate.  He  was  pleased  wttli 
fhe  easiness  of  their  manners  and  conversation,  so  different  from  that  of 
young  rustics  ;  and  this  mistaken  idea  of  superiority  unfortunately  blindei 
[lis  eyes  to  the  vices  which  they  gradually  developed  to  him.  He  was 
shocked  ai  first,  it  is  true  ;  but  his  surprise  and  sorrow  were  of  no  long 
duration*  Every  thing  tended  to  accelerate  hi«  initiation  in  the  vices  of 
th^  met^otx>lis ;  the  eagerness  of  his  new  companions  in  instrafting  him — 
|he  generous  warmth  of  his  own  disposition,  of  his  temperament,  andhi^ 
time  of  life — and  the  connivance  of  bis  father,  who  was  too  much  a  man 
of  the  world  not  tq  rejoice  at  the  progress  which  his  son  was  daily  making 
jn  getting  rid  of  his  native  bashfulness,  all  contributed  tq  in^paar  his 
good  resolutions.  Before  three  mOhths  had  elapsed,  a  material  change 
had  takeA  place  in  Jiis  external  appearance  for  the  better,  and  in  his  senti- 
Iments  for  the  worse.  He  still  professed  to  revere  the  Sabbath  ;,  tot  iiw 
dulgence  in  innocent  amusements  on  that  day  was  surely  no  harm,  and 
.'^yer  meant  to  be  restrained.  Drunkenness  was,  the  most,  odious  and 
'fceastjy  of  vices ;  but  to  take  a  cheerful  gUss,  and  get  xnerry  with  a  fe«^ 
friends,    was  np  disgrace.     A$  fox  swearing,   nothing'  could  be  mor« 
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*J<^iIng— noihing  more  sinft),  an'a,  at  the  same  t&rts, 
Chan  profanity;  yet  siirelj',  demme!  sink  me !  bou' 
ooald  be  nooffefice  to  Heaven.  In  a  word,  the  young 
to  piaywith  vice.  It  had  always  been  ri-presented  lo 
•ooi'ror ;  but  he  did  not  discover  it  when  dressed  in  fli 
^an  very  shrewdly  to  suspeft,  thJt  the  good  Mr.  * 
eagerness  for  his  welfare,  had  painted  some  indiscn;tioi 
loun.  With  aL  this,  however,  he  did  not  as  yet 
•tudigs;  he  stiJI  repaired,  at  times,  lorhe  fonntain-h^ 
and  look  occasional  fits  of  virtuous  resolmion ;  for  two 
Of»  in  his  chamher,  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  hi 
fattf  hunew.cdinpaniotis  never  faited  to  caJl  upon  him  ■ 
lM»Bxiety,  concerning  l>is  healih,  and  the  whole  cot 
of  idleiflquiries,  that  Charles  consi.lered  them  as  th 
cerest  of  friends;  and,  unable  to  tefo'e  them,  any  thing 
by  making  one  of  their  party  in  any  scheme  of  piessure 
m  these  moments  of  retirement  that  the  thonghis  ol 
nw.t  wwmiyoohismhid;  and  thcn-coMeftion  of  his  y 
-awoke  emotions,  ■  which  he  soon  discovered  to  be  very  < 
iQspired  by  his  new  acquaintance." 

•  T'*"*  ^'^  rcfleflion  intercepted  in  its  course,  and 
Tied  on  from  pleasure  lo  pleasure. 

■  "  ^'  c*nhot  be  supposed  that  a  young  man  of  suci 
Charles^  had  'been  transplanted  from  the  aftiviiy  an 
^country  life  to  the  luxury  and  oamparative  indolence 
without  feeling  the  effefls  of  such  a  change.  Instead 
vegetable,  water  to  drink,  and  a  hard  mattrass  to  si 
daUy  of  highly. seasoned  dishes,  drank  freely  of  wine, 
bed  of  down  till  long  after  (he  son  was  up;  but,  abo 
Bation  of  his  new  friends  tended  to  inflame  his  aftive 
tainted,  imagination.  At  first  he  was  shocked,  and 
Sions-  and  larignagp  which  he  daily  heard;  but  this  wor 
times  tremWingly  hazarded  wittitisms  which  would  h 
reprehended  in  hh  native  v»51ey,  bat  wbkh'  were  pissec 
ceived  with  applausei  bv  his  new  friend?.  Itwas  noi 
since  he  had  received  his  letters— he  was  dining  with  a 
■  t'^L  —  ""^i"'''*  ■i'e)  got  intoxicated.  About 
nighi  he 'sallied  out,  with  an  intentiori  to  repair  dire 
his  way,  overtook  one  of  those  unfortunate  WOmen  wh 
of  all  great  cities,  and  who  accosted  him  in  a  mild  to 
same  iirtie  laying  hold  of  his  arm.  Heated  as  he  v 
*oiicb  thrilled  to  his  very  heart,  and  he  had  »ot  the 
ner  off;  on  the  contrary^  he  conceived  the  benevolent 
of  reclaimmg  hcrfVoffi  such  an  eVil  life,  and  began  tonV 
with  great  warmth.  TV  artfot  feinale  ertcoutaged 
which  ■soon;^tdok  a  very  different  turn  ;— but  ^rtty  sltfwM 
J.ven  now  I  see  him  standtbfe  wavering  tn  tft-  sttS^^— 
and  feverish  cheek,  and  his  eyes  beamintf  «,;  .  ,  W* 
«op  Charles!  -.top,  Inybtfyt-hU  thirW^"^.^.  ^ 


Whilst  I  yef  spcfk,  i  white  female  ■rm,  perfumed,  and  tjoond  v^ith  « 
bracelet^  it  ejctended  from  a  door  half  opened,  aiid  gently  draw*  along  th( 
young  man.  Ije  turns  lound,  as  if  conscious  of  guilt,  and  fearful  lest  may 
petMm  should  behold  him ; — but  it  is  in  a  silent  and  lonely  couTt,  wljerc 
there  ^re  no  passengers,  ^nd  lighted  only  l^y  a  solitary  lamp,  which  alroufy 
begins  to  twinkle  in  its  socket :  his  pulse  beats  high  with  youth  and  wine 
^ne  turns  and  casts  oik  last  look  on  virtue ;  then  hurries  oyer  the  ppllutcd 
threshold,  and  the  door  instantly  closet.     Alas!  poor  Charles !" 

This  is  fine  painting.  The  author's  adnioniiiops  on  the sutijcffc  are" 
not'  less  forcible. 

''  TTw, pleasures  of  vice,  If  pleasures  ijiey  can  be  called,  are  of  short' 
duralion,  and  leavo  behind  them  the  most  painful  remembrances.  To  tb« 
cxmfirmed  profligate,  thtse  remembrances  ji&.  as  iruSuceinents  to  plunge  into 
ffesh  excesses,  and  to  endeavour  to  drotvn  them  in  a  new  delirium — bat, 
with  the  novice  in  guilt,  they  produce  a  contrary  efied,  and  seldom  f^il 
to  be  succeeded  by  a  momenrary  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  virtue;  -Yoang 
man  preserve,  1  beseech  you,  these  first  impressions — they  are  the  Muest 
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tills  i^thasi&sm  subsided^  and  the  taste  and  execdtion  of  tbese  monomentt    v 
were  discussed.     Some  praised  the  scnlptare  of  this  figure,  and  some  of 
that ;  bat  amidst  all  the  remarks  made,  it  was  observed  th^t  neither 
Charles  nor  Edward  spoke  a  word  on  this  subjeA. — *  I  suppose,'*  said  the 
host  to  Charles,  *  you  have  no  statues  in  your  village  churches,  and  that 
consequently  you  have  but  little  knowledge  ;b|  sculpture/ — *  I  must  ln« 
deed  be  very  ignorant  on  that  point,  01  naturally  of  a  bad  taste,'  replied 
Charles,  '  for  ^really  several  monuments  that  have  been  highly  praised  by 
jthesc  gentlemen,  appear  to  me  absurd  in  the!r  very  principles.' — '  How 
so  ?'  asked  a  Connoisseur,  who  had  particularly  distinguished  himself  by 
descanting  00  their  vasious  merits. — <  Nay,'  s^  Charles,  *  1  do,  not 
pretend  to  set  up  my  judgment  in  opposition  to  what  seems  the  general  and 
approved  taste  of  meh  who  have  made  these  subjcfts  their  study  ;  but,  I 
muse  confess,  it  appears  to  me  absolutely  jridiculous  to  see  so  many  re^ 
nowned  EnglishpKen  clothed  in  Roman  garbs,  and  displaying  their  naked 
limbs,  in  diredt  opposition  to  the  habits  and  manners^  not  only  of  the  pe. 
jiods  in  which  they  lived,  but  6f  any  nation  in  Europe  for  these  several 
centuries  past.     My  friend  and  I  were  puzzling  our  brains  to  find  out  a 
cause,  or,   to  speak  truly,  an  excuse  for  this  taste ;  but,  I  mast  own,  it 
Was  beyond  our  compnehension.' — *  Very  likely,'  replied  the  Connoisseur, 
soinewhat  nettled,  ^  yet  ^till  there  aw  reasons,  which  to  men  of  talents 
have  appeared  sufficient  to  justify  this  practice.'     As  the  company  seemed 
to  listen  to  this  dispute  without  any  of  them  interposing ;  after  a  short 
pause,  Charles  repUed,  *  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  them,  Sir,  if  it  iis  not 
too  much  trouble.' — *  By  no  means,'  said  the  other :  *  In  the  first  place, 
the  Roman  garb,  both  dvil  and  military,  is  well  calculated  to  shew  the 
an  of  the  sculptor,  and  the  shape  of  the  limbs.     The  tagUf  thrown  in 
graceful  folds  over  the  shoulders,  and  round  the  body,  is  beyond  doubt  in- 
^nitely  more  elegant  than  the  noodern  coat:  and,  on  the  otiier  hand,  the. 
short  military  garb  serves  to  shew  the  turn  of  th2  limbs,  and  enables  the 
sculptor  to  display  the  swelling  of  the  muscles  to  the  greatest  advantage  ; 
add  to  this,  the  ancient  garb  being  now  obsolete  in  real  use,  has  become 
a  sort  of  classical  dress,  which  will  be  equally  an  invariable  standard  'k 
thousand  years  hence,  as  it  has  been  for  these  two  centuries  past :  whereas 
our  dress  is  perpetually  varying,  and  a  statue  in  the  dress,  even  of  our 
grandfathers,  with  long  waistcoat  flaps,  high  pocket.holes^  huge  wig  and 
rapier,  stockings  rolled  over  the  knee,  and  broad-toed  shoes,  would  cut 
rather  a  ridiculous  figure  in  Westminster  Abbey.'—*  Not  so  much  so,^ 
cried  Chafrles,  '  as  an  English  ^dmiral  in  a  Roman  dress  leaning  upon  a 
cannon,  a^  in  the  monument  of  \Admiral  Holmes ;  or,  as  another  brave 
seaman   standing  between  two  palm  trees,  with  his  left  foot  upon  the 
rostrum,  or  beak  of  an  ancient  gallej',  as  in  that  of  Admiral  Watson;  or. 
General  Wolfe,  dying  on  the  field  of  battle  stark  naked  ;  or  the  monument 
of  General  Ligonier,  in  which  battering-rams  are  mixed  with  cannons 
iu)d  bombs,  and  muskets  with  shields,  as  ornaments  and  supporters.     Such 
incongruities  appeared  both  to  my  friend  and  myself  as  absolutely  unpar. 
donabie,  althooghj  I  must  confess,  your  ingenious  defence  has  rendered  the 
custom  somewhat  more  excusable  in  my  eyes  than  it  appeared  this  mom«. 
ing.'     After  thanking  him  for  the  compliment,  as  the  company  seemed' 
.still  willing  to  hear  more  on  the  subjed,  by  not  interfering  or  changing 
the  ^opyersatipn,    the  gentleman  went  on : — *  But  yoii  si'^till  have  not 
IjreakeDed'  my  objeAion  tp  the  statues  of  our  great  men  being  represented 
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with  modem  giths,  TOLtiKlj,  the  absard  appeannc«  thty  inay  make  a  huivlreil 
years  hetice,' — '  Tq  tell  yoo  tbe  iroih.  Sir,'  replied  Charles,  *yoarobj«- 
tiori  did  npt'Sppear  to  me  of  my  great  weight.  In  the  yaMey  where  1  was 
bom,  lives  a  genclenuD  of  very  ancient  family,  and  an  tRcimate  friend  of 
jay  faiher,  jiamed  Berkeley :  amongst  olh'T  ponraiti,  he  has  one  at  full 
length'of  hit  great  gre.Tt  grandfather,  w ho  wa*  slain  at  i  be  battle  of  Edge 
.  Hill,  and  DOiwiihstanding  be  is  r^pcpssn^d  Ktriiftly  in  the  dr^ss  of  tWe 
times,  and  such  as  w«uld  cerrainly  be  rtckaned  [irt^bteioii»  ai  the  )>resrn£ 
day,  i  oevet  saw  a  nobkr  connmnaoce  aid  fttjurc  j  and  certainly  do  psr. 
ton  erer  feels  the  smallesC'incHnutian  to  criiicise  his  drets.  Now,  had 
this  brave  tnan  been  represented  in  marble,  as  en  c^nraio,  I  cannot  con. 
«elvc  aqy  absiirdiiy  in  ibe  idea.  On  the  contrarv,  as  paintings  are  so 
f:iuch  mure  perishable  than  sial nary,  I  should  wish  to  see  our  illus.(rious 
men  represented  in  stone  and -marble. with  the  dicss  they  wore,  even  ru  the 
nuoutest  article,  when  they  ptfttbrmed  ihc.very  afiions  for  which  ibeir 
country  has  thought  properilq  bononr  them  wiih  memorials,^  . 

"  '  RecoUeft  yourself  a  licile,  young  gentleman,'  replied  the  Content, 
leur,  '  y^n  surely  adioit  as  legal  the  nse  which  is  made  in  English  poet rjt 
qf  the  heathen  mythology,  and  allnsions.  Perhaps  jrau  sonHt:ines  nottnt 
yoar  Pegaxus,  wish  to  dt ink  deep  of  the  Pietian  springs,  or  call  i^wn  ibe 
Muses  to  inspire  you  with  bright  ideas.  Now,  as  sucb  eKpressions  and 
invooationa  are  universally  allowed  in  our  writers,  in  like  manner,  1  cofl- 
«end,  that  a  latitude  tbouldlM!  given  to  statuaries  to  dress  fherr  heroes  as 
they  please  ;  and,  if  they  do  not  chu»:  to  gire  thenca  poat  and  breeches, 
_why  not  shew  them  off  in  a  lega,  and  no  breeches  atali^'  This  re  matt 
made  the  company  laugh,  which  so  pleased  the  Connoisseur,  thai  he  began 
to  think  his  vi^ory  secure,  and  that  Charles  would  have  no  mote  to  ssy. 
The  young  man,  however,  joined  in  the  laugh,  and  when  it  had  subsided  ' 
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na  objeft  of  coDtnnpt  to  a  chipper  of  marble  1  think  bov 
Iieroes  wore  thia  uniform  at  Hocbjtet,  Runiliet^and  Oudenii 
(ien,  and  even  at  Fcritenoy,  whcie  they  so  dearly  maintaine 
aiKt.tell  me,  if  ever  Grecian  or  Roman  gajb  was  piore  eanol 
say  nothing  of  out  sea  officers  :  if  tbtir  dress  be  not  wqrlhy 
tor,  where  shall  we  seek  one  more  so  ?*  These  observations 
made  in  a  most  impetuous  manner,  were  allowed  to  be  com 
s'ubjeft,  aiid  judgment  was  passed  ivlo/aupon  allEngJish  arti 
Ing  their  countrymen  in  Roman  dresses,  which  not  only  ibe; 
but  perJiaps  never  saw.' 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  gootl  sense  in  these  observati( 
offensive  ihcy  itiay  prove  to  Connoisseurs,  or  to  tliosc  w 
he  such.  We  cannot  follow  our  friends  througlj  (heir  v 
tures  ;  Edward  Williamson  distirfguinhes  himself  on  il 
\s  promoted,  and  killed.  Charles  Ellis  accompanies  his 
cli^ereni  places  mentioned  in  the  title-page,  of  which  Sc 
<:ount  is  given,  am),  on  his  return  to  Europe,  consigns  hi 
grave.  He  revisits  liis  nfltive  valley,  marries  the  daughi 
bold,   and  settles  rhere  for  life. 

The  language,  as  our  readers  must  have  seenfrom  c 
corre£^  ;  the  style  jiiain  and  [icrsjiicoous  ;  the  charad 
drawn,  and  ably  smiained  ;  the  incidents  are  natural,  : 
ments,  principles,  and  moral  are  good.  In  shoii,  the  w 
s;jperior  to  the  general. ty  of  modern  novels  ;  and,  in  atl 
dicable  to  the  talents  and. feelings  of  the  auihdr. 


Travels,  after  the  Ptace  of  Jmiens,  through  Parts  of  Fr 
land,  Italy,  and  Germany.  By' J  G.  Leinaisire,  E 
3  "  Rough  Sketch  of  Modern  Paris."  8vo.  3  Vi 
ll.  IIS.  6d.  Jc^nson.  1806. 

MR.  LEMAISTRE  is  an  indefatigable  tourist; 
he  pleases,  be  lively  and  pleasant,  ihoug.'i  it  does  not  o; 
to  be  so.  It  has,  however,  become  a  custom,  whicl 
to  notice,  for  men  who  fancy  they  have  ability  to  %* 
sirufiion  of  ihe  public,  to  make  speculative  tours  ;  tin 
the  express  pur[>oEe'  ol  colledling  materials  for  the  pres 
to  profit.  Whether  tliis  be  the  case  with  Mr.  Lein^ 
not  prvsume  to  decide  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  und 
of  £oo£-mi»&/«f  .ts  well  as  any  professional  tourist  of  tY. 
Had  he  condensed  his  observsiionE, '  rcfle£lion«,  and  ca 
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die  diRoen  which  he  eats,  and  the  balls  n^jch  he  (reqoeoti,  that  the 
rational  reader  becotnes  disgusted,  and  thro'ws  by  the  book.  Unhap- 
piljf  whatever  disgust  poor  critics  may  feel,  however  disposed  ihey 
may  be  to  throw  down  a  book,  their  duty  compels  thetn  tn  subdue 
dwir  fedingi,  and  to  persevere,  until  their  ejes  shall  Itajl  that  wel> 
come  liginl  of  repose — finis. 

The  work  is  (ledicated,  by  pnmimon,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
■who  is  hailed,  in  all  the  modest  language  of  dedication,  as  "an  Eng- 
Klh  Msccnu."  The  Prince,  however,  is  certainly  enliiled  to  gre^t 
praise  for  his  munificence,  in  sfniliog  an  English  gentleman,  at  his 
own  expcnce,-  to  Poriici,  to  unfold  the  ancient  roanuscripis  fmmd  in 
the  ruins  of  Hcrculaneum  \  a  ta^k  which  had  been  relint|u)shed  by 
die  King  of  Naples  from  dire  ncccssicy.  This  it  a  princely  a(5liuR, 
of  whicli  DO  one  can  speak  wiclioui  coinincndation  ;  but  when  Mi. 
I^maiure  determined  to  tell  tlie  world,  thai  iltc  Prince's  "generous 
support  of  the  comiitutional  liberties  of  his  country,  had,  froin  my 
cvUe&[  years,  excited  my  vmcration  and  rcspedt,"  it  assuredly  be- 
came him  to  fpccifv  the  instances  in  which  that  sup|>ort  had  been 
manifested.  As  it  is,  a  Cynic  may  possibly  be  disposed  to  apply  ttk 
his  observation  tl>e  cant  expression  of  Burcltell,  in  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field. As  to  "  that  general  fame  which  is  the  necessary  concomi- 
tant and  just  reward  of  public  virtue,"  Mr.  Lcmaistre's  stuck  of  clas- 
sical knowledge,  which  he  displays  without  mercy,  .nnd  of  which  he 
boasts  without  scruple,  upon  all  occasions,  .will  supply  him  with  (tie 
true  character  of  Famt,  without  any  assistance  from  ui ;  and  should, 
we  think,  have  taught  him  by  vjhat  means  it  is  often  acquired,  aitd 
vihat  value  oug,hi  to  be  placed  upon.it. 

Tlie  author  pursued  his  way  from  France  to  SwitzcrbntI  through 
.  Fatis,  Dijon,  and  Lyons.  When  in  Switzerland,  he  made  excur- 
sions to  the  Glaciers,  and  to  different  parts  ai_  that  interesting  country 
which  he  deemed  most  worthy  his  aiieniinn.  Thence  he  went  from 
-Lausanne,  by  Meudon,  Aix,  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  and  Mont 
Cenis,  to  Italy.  He  visited  Turin,  Genoa,  Milan,  Piaccnza,  Parma, 
Modena,  Bologna,  Rome,  and  Naples.  From  the  last  city  he  re- 
turned (o  Rome,  and  then  proceeded,  by  Ferrara  and  Padua,  lO 
Venice.  From  Venice  Tic  went  to  Vienna,  ihencc  to  Jjcrlin,  and 
from  Berlin,  throogb  Lubeck,  to  Tonningeii,  where  he  embarked 
for  England.  Wk  shall  not  be  expe<^ed  to  follow  him  from  place  lo 
place  through  the  whole  of  this  extensive  Tour,  iwr  vet  ■  to  notice  all 
{lit  desttltory  observaticnE  on  the  works  of  Nature  aud  of  An.  We 
can  only  SRqi  with  him  here  and  diere,  where,  the  cntenaktaient  ap* 
pears  iavlting,  or  where  sooKihing  occun  to  call  for  our  aDiraadTcr- 
^(MH.  Dijon,  we  are  told,  is  rendered  so  ctltinted  "  by  being  tbe 
spot  where,  the  great  army  of  reserve^  before  the  secoBd  expedition  to 
Italf,  was  assembled ;"— ^  silly  remark,  which  had  better  been 
omitted — if  that  city  was  celebrated  for  Dothit^eUe,  it  was  not  worthr 
of  notice.     At  Lyons,  Mr.  Lemaisire.  visited  the  Town-houKi  >w 
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rf*c  nmr<krer  of  Jaffa  are;rccor<letl.  He  is  there  called  "  the  Coik: 
ojttcror  of  Europe/'  of  which,  in  the  estimation  of  his  slaves,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  of  cotirse,  form  no  part ;  and  it  is  added,  with 
t(\ua\  tnttk,  that  **ac  sight  of  hira,  the  arts  revived  in  thfs  city,  aod 
commerce  wa^  festored  to  its  ancient  splendour."  ,  When  it  is  noto-* 
rious  that  he,  and  his  brother  regicides,  caused  all  the  monuments  of 
the  arts  to  be  demolished,  and  ruined  the  trade  of  Lyons,  which  has^ 
never,  to  this  moment,  been  restored.  The  tourist  who  thought  pro* 
per  to  transplant  this  compilation  of  falslioods  into  his  pages,,  shouid* 
at  least,  have  submitted  to  the  trouble  of  pointing  them  out  to  his  rea* 
ders.  Of  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants, \our  traveller,  short  as  lii3 
stay  was  at  Lyons,  seems  to  have  acquired  a  pretty  correal  notion. 

*'FrQm  the  heavy  losses  which  the  town  has  eifcperienced,  from  the  de- 
vastation committed  on  its  principal  buildings,  and  from  the  murder  of 
■its  best  and  richest  citizens^  Lyons  derives  a  strong  and  rooted  hatred  to 
the  name  of  Republic  ;  and,  however  satkfied  the  inhabitants  may  be  with 
the  Government  of  Buonaparte,  their  satisfa^ion  is  only  relative  (cogu 
parative).  They  prefer  his  administration  to  any  which  has  existed  mce 
the  death  of  Louis  XVL  ;  but  they  are  still  royalists;  and  if  t]ie  House 
of  Bourbon  shall,  in  the  course  of  years,  be  e^er  restored,  I  am  convinced^ 
f^t  no  part  of  France  will  so  heartily  rejoice  in  the  measurcj  or  so  wil- 
lingly assist  in  promoting  if,  as  the  city  of  Lyons." 

On  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  the  author  found  the  inhabitants  display- 
ing the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  attaciiment  to  their  former  Govern- 
ment, and  entertaining  a  rooted  hatred  of  their  tyrannical  conquerors. 
They  seldom  go  to  the  theatre,  which  the  French  haveerefled;  and 
when  they  do  go,  the  ladies  always  prefer  the  pit,  that  they  may  not 
be  subjedled  to  the  impertinence  of  the  French  officers,  who  are,  bo- 
yond  all  comparison,  the  most  ignorant  and  the  most  disgustit)g  ani* 
tnals  in  the  whole  creation.  Mr.  Lemaistre,  indeed,  who  presume 
to  know  q[iuch  better  than  the  Genevese  themselves,  asserts,  without 
hesiution^  that  "  the  military  behave  themselves  with-the  greatest  pro- 
priety ;"  hut  we  most^xpress  our  Utter  drsbelicf  of  the  faft.  He  adds, 
however,  that  "  none  arc  received  in  the  houses  of  the  principal  citi-^ 
zcns;"  which  is  to  us,  added  to  our  own  knowledge  of  thechara£ler  and 
condu^  of  the  subalterns  of  a  French  army,  a  convincing  proof,  that 
the  author  has  either  foilned  an  hasty  and  unwarrantable  opinion  of 

;  his  own,  or  that  he  has  been  egregiouSly  imposed  upon.  ^ 

"  Mr.  Leraaisfre  further  observes,  in  respedl  of  Geneva,  that  "  the 
aristocratic  distinftiotis  which  existed  ift  the  time  of  the  Republic, 

;  are  still  scrupulously  observed  in  the  choice  arid  divisions  of  society, 
and  prove  to  demonsti^tton,  that  manners,  customs,  and  prejudices^ 

'  are  above  the  power  of  law/'  Indeed  f  And  ^rd  this  traveller,  in  his 
journey  through  Frmtei^  reaHy  find  no  difference  in  the  manners^ 
cuitmsf  mdfr^udices  of  the  people,  since  the  Revoliition?  If  he  did 
not,  ^e, shall  venture  to  ^ay",  that  he  either  closed  his  eyes  and  ears, 
iQr  tb^  his  obserrstipns  were  Very  limited  and  superficial.'  One  of  the 

prevailing 
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prfvailiilg  cusloms  at  Geneva  if  so  tingular,  ahd,  as  viii  believe, 
peculiai  to  that  cicyt  tliat  wc  $liall  extra£l  our  author's  brief  acconDi 
of  it. , 


"  Whiloon  the  iubjefl  of  loc'tcty,  I  ought  to  mentioa  another  ancient 
mage  which  is  itill  observed,  ard  which  is  highly  woiihy  t>f  commeixlaiion. 
The  daughters  of  the  Geneveie  are,  from  their  earlie:>c  years,  formed  into 
circtei  of  fbuneen  or  fifteen,  of  corresponding  Kgts,  scleiieii  by  their  re. 
speAive  mothers  from  among  the  children  of  tlieir  friendi.-  The  younj 
ladiet  constituting  such  circle,  or  party,  meet  on  every  Sunday  eveiring 
a,t  .the  home  of  one  of  their  parents — each  mother  receiving  it)  bcr  (uin 
the  friends  of  her  daughter,  and  giving  ihrm  tea,  frait,  ices,  and  other 
such  refreshments.  They  amuse  themselres  in  their  tittle  assemblies  wiih 
the  innocent  gambols  suited  to  their  age,  with  work,  music,  dancing, 
and  confidential  conversation.  No  man,  .however  nearly  related  to  any 
of  them,  is  admitted  into  the^e  parties  till  one  of  the  members  is  married. 
As  toon  as  this  event  takes  gilace,  she  who  has  changed  her  situation  be. 
comes  the  chaptron(ne)  of  her  forrner  associates  ;  and,  under  her  auspices, 
single  gentlemen  are  received  in  the  Sunday  (oteriei  of  the  female  friends, 
tin  by  degree*  the  others  become  as  fortunate  as  their  introduflress.  Nor 
does  their  union  end  here  :  the  attachnients  of  early  youth  are  not  easily 
•radicNted.  In  raaturer  years,  those  habits  of  intimacy  which  were  con. 
tiaAedin  in&nCy  are  continued;  and  the  married  women  of  Geneva  generally 
spend  their  lives  in,  the  society  of  those  who  were  the  companions  and 
playfellows  of  their  girlish  days.  The  children  of  these,  form  in  tbeir 
t'urii  a  similar  circle  ;  and  tt  is  no  uncommbn  thing  to  see  a^party  of  fe. 
males,  whose  hereditary  union  may  thus  be  traced  for  many  centuries. 

"  This  institution,  as  a  bond  of  friendship,  ar.d  a  source  of  happinei), 
cannot  be  too  liighly  praised.  Perhaps,  loo,  such  an  estahlikhment  ms]', 
in  no  small  degree,  contribute  to  that  propriety  of  manner,  and  decency 
ofcbndoA,  which  distinguish  the  ladies  of  Geneva.  She  must  be  boih 
weak  and  abandoned  who,  for  any  momentary  gratification,  would  for- 
feit ihe  good  opinion  of  her  friends,  and  the  innumerable  advaotag« 
whicbare  enjoyed  by  a  member  of  a  society  so  constituted.  Meeting 
every  wtck  under  the  eye  of  one  of  iheir  parents,  the  females  of  GeneH 
have  constantly  instilled  into  their  minds  the  prtociples  Bf  virtue;  whil' 
.  «adi.  individo^  becomei,  as  it  were,  the  guardian  of  the  \K>f%o(u)t  of  bet 
afitpf;iate«." 

That  such  an  institution  vnif  Im  (and,  no  doubt,  »,  at  Genen) 
prtxjufljve  of  good  etfefls,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  ;  W  we  can- 
col  see  what  stronger  inducemetii  to  the  observance  of  a  virtuous  con* 
llufi  it  can  aSbrd,  than  is  holOen  out  in  other  well-regulated  sbctetidt 
Whercthc  inculcation  of  reltgiom principles  isduly  attended  ta. — Wheo 
a  woman  strays  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  she  is  as  much  discarW 
from  tocietjj  in  England  as  at  Geneva  ;— wJih  am  or  tvjt  cxcepcioift 
indeed,  which  only  serve  to  strei^ttkco  die  rule. 
'  In  his  excursions  round  Ge;tev3,  Mt,  l-emaisirc  coulJ  not  feilf 
visit  Ferncy,  the  former  rctidjnce  of  the  aroh-ficnd  Voltaire.  ^ 
aniK»Uit  of  this  pUce  cxCKds,  id  jxmUof  piurilitv  fod  atwudicyt  ■"f 
■    '■  thinf 
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ttting  pf  ihe  kind  ^hieh  we  lia,ve  ever  read.  He  gives  us  a  laboured  de** 
scriptioa  j^f  every  apartment,  the  prints  which  it  coQtaios,  inscriptions^ 
^.  &c.  The  estate  has  reverted  to  the  descendants  of  its  original 
propnetors,  who  shewed  every  part  of  it  to  our  traveller  with  the 
|reatest  poiitei)ess ;  but  Mr.  Lemaistre  was  so  lost  in  bis  admiration  of 
Voltaire,  that  he  could  not  look  with  pacience  on  a  tree  that  was  not 
planted,  or  oti  a  room  that  was  not  furnished,  by  t\\2X  philosoph€rj  at 
Recalls  him,  or  phihsofhisti  as  w^  should  call  him.  He  assures  us^ 
that 

**  The  whole  place,  though  sufficietiffor  every  purpose  of  convenience 
and^ociiibilitvj  harnothiftg  in  it  whith*woaId  excite  attention,  if  the 
gehius  of  Voltaire  had  not  scattered  over  this'  little  domaiii  a  dfcgree  of 
interest  which  the  finest  efFovs  of  archi tenure  would  scarcely  commands 
k  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  privileges  xA  exalted  mwdsy  to  dignify  th^  inani- 
mate objeifts  which  once  belonged  to  them;  'Tra*veUers  ^with  nvarmfeelmgt 
and  literary  tniU^  will  never  fail  to  visit  with  pleasure  the  chateau  of 
Ferney,  ©r  the  much  humbler  residence  of  our  immortal  Shakspeate, 
whose  mulberry -tre^reeeives  in  its  decay  more  votaries  than  the  proudest 
temples  of  antiquity.'* 

•  •    •  *  '  '  ' 

.  Passing  over,  the  last  part  of  this  sentence,  wWch  is^  mighty  pret^, 

and  wants  nothing  but  truth  to  recommend  it ;  and  also  thle  insuk 
olfered  to  our  favourite  bard,  by  coupling  his  name  with  that  of  the 
man  who  iHelkd^  because  he  could  not  fuuUrstandy  him  ;  we  shall 
take  leave  to  tell  Mr.  Lemaistre,  that  a  traveller  of  proptir  feelings 
would  experience  very  different  sensations  from  those  of  admiration 
and  pleasure,  on  visiting  that  deadly  spot,  on  which'  the  veriest  mis- 
creant that  ever  devoted  extraordinary  talentsto  the  basest  of  purposes, 
planned  the  infernal  scheme  of  subverting  the  Christian  faith;  of 
ofenhrowiiig  k\\c  altars  of  Clirisn  ; — a  wretcFv  who  (we  shudder  while 
we  repeat  his  enormities)  stigniarised  the  blessed  Redeemer  of  the  hu-, 
man  race  i.%  infamous^  and  his  holy  A]X)srles  as  "  twelve  scoundrels  }'^ 
— Tio  zuarm feelings  dwi  literary  taste  i^\v\  to  suppress,  the  indignation 
which  «ircry  religious,  every  viitqous,  every. honest  mind  must,  we 
should  suppose,  experience  qn  ^contemplating  the  residence  of  such  t 
monster?  Or  are  getuus  and  exalted  minds — such  as  we  know  Vol- 
tdine  ro  have  possessed — sufficient  to  make  us  bury  in  obh'vion  the 
nostlKHiiUepeYversionof  the  one»  and  the  most  aboiiiinabk profii- 

£«y  of  the  otl^er  \ — Do  islaUs^  in  the  opinion  of  our  tourist,  atone 
Sitdmis  /^  •  He  muse  either  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative, 
or^pronounce  his  own  condeiAnation,  for  the  senseless'  eulogies  which 
he  hasjbestowed  on  this  haise  libdlef  of  his  God.  Let  Mr.  Lemaistre 
impresB  his  mind  with  this  truth^  which  we  have  often  endeavoured 
40  dfffojrccf ,  that  genius  ami  talents,  being  tbe  gift  of  God,  inlpljnQ 
merit  fn  those  who  pos!te$s  them  :  and  that  it  is  only  the  wise  and  pro* 
peruse  and  applk^don  of  them  that  can  entitle  them  to  (he  approba* 
lion  of  the  world*  '  If  our  Traveller  thusieqk  to  varnish  over  fjinies, 
fir»  at  It^asti  to  siibduf  our  reprobation  Qf  thcoi*  by  calUog  on^us  to 
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admiVc  the  genius  by  which  ihey'  were  cbmmincd,  it  wouii  he  TOteft' 
bcaer  for  socieiy  thathc  should  either  remain  at  homci  dr  keep  the 
informaiion  which  he  derives  from  his  toun  to  himself. 

At  Lau&anne,  Mr.  Lemaisire  .vistteil  the  former  residence  of  (^tf 
boD,  the  historian,  ofwhom  he  collided  tlie  following  anecdotes; 

"  Soon  ^fter  be  became  an  inhabitant  of  Laatannt,  a  lady  of  beauty 
and  talent!  made  lacb  an  impression  on  ihe  heart  of  the'  hisiorian,  that  he 
Cbuld  not  resist  the  impulse  of  love ;  and,  falling  on  his  knees,  he  de. 
claiedhii  passion.  The  objtft  of  his  afib^ion  heard  unmoved  his  petition, 
aai,  in  spite  of  the  eloquence  of  her  lover,  was  deaf  to  hii  entreaties.  Tbe 
disappointed  DtmtM  attempted  to  rise  :  he  tried  in  rain-:  his  weighty 
person,  unaccustotned  to  such  a  position,  was  not  so  easily  restored  lo 
lit  proper  balance.  The  lady,  fearing  that  some  person  might  discover 
her  admirer  in  this  awkward  situation,  forgot  her  anger,  and  endeavouicd 
with  ail  her  might  to  raise  him  from  the  ground  :  her  strength  was  un- 
equal to  tbe  task  j  and,  after  several  ine&eaual  struggles  both  in  the  aa- 
tbot  and  thejady,  the  latter  was  obliged  to.  ring  tne  bell,  and  to  order 
her  astonished  servant  to  raise  the  prostrate  scholar.  Tbe  story,  as  miglii 
be  eitpefled,  became  public  the  following  morning,  and  emerCained  fot 
some  days  the  ^oisipin^  circles  of  this  little  town. 
.  "  But  notwithstanding  the  general  esteem  which  Mr.  Gibbon  enter. 
taiDtti  for  the  fair  sex,  and  notwithstanding  this  striking  proof  of  daring 
^mantry,  1  have  been  assured  by  a  person  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  ol 
that  distinguished  man,  that  tbe  historian  of  the  Decline  and  F^l  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  though  he  has  frequently  dcKribed  in  glowing  colo/'ajn, 
aod  perhaps  in  some  passages  with  lascivious  freedom,  the  passion  of  love, 
vas  a  itrangei:  to  its  pleasures,  and  that  he  passed  his  life  in  a  slate  of 
singular  and  rigid  chasiity. 

"  Awjther  story,  tboa{:h  of  a  di£l«renl  kind,  is  equally  chai&fleristic, 
Mr.  Gibbon,  finding  himself  indisposed,  sent  fof  a  physician.  The  doc- 
tor, judging  from  the  appearance  of  hit  patient  that  his  illness,  wbicb 
itas  but  slight,  simi^y  arose  from  repletion,  recommended  abstinence. 
Three  days  afterwards  he  received  a  letter  from  the  hisiorian,  couched  in 
pressing  terms,  but  still  in  well-rounded  sentences,  reqairing  his  iome- 
diate  presence  at  hia  hoose.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  found  Mr.  Gil^>o<i 
dreadfully  altered :  his  cheeks,  usually  plump,  had  now  falt«) ;  his  com- 
plexion sallow,  and  his  person  emaciated.  The  physician  an k jowly in-^ 
quired  tbe  cause  of  this  sudden  and  uneNpeAed  change.  'Sir,'  said  hit 
^med  patient,  '  to  follow  with  religious  exaflitude  the  ordinances  of 
him  whom  I  consult  as  my  medical  adviser,  is  a  principle  from  whicb  I 
have  tKver  yet  veiunred  to  depart ;  but  at  this  instant  I  am  the  victim  vf 
c^xdicnce,  acid  of  a  doArine  which  I  still  believe  to  be  generally  ulataryi 
You  will  TccolIeA,^  Sir,,  that  when  last  I  h<td  thehono|'»^t  of  seeing  yau> 
you  admonitbed  nw  to  abstain  from  animal  food.  Three  days  have  elwtcJ 
#inoe  I  Kcetved  your  injunfUons  ;  and  during  thft  period,  tbe  only  (oodi 
which  has  passed  these  lips,  has  been  a  beverage  of  watu.gniel :  1  hare. 
consequently  become  languid ;  and  am  now  desiroili  of  a  more  nutritious 
aliment ;  but  piesi/ming  not  to  interfere  in  a  science  ivfaich-1  do  not,  under- 
stand, and  having  placed  the  direflion  of  iny  health  under  the  guidance  ^ 
jour  pTofessiooal  skill,  I  have  awaited,  I  willoot  tay  withaatunpatietice. 


llie  rapotition  of  ^ar  visit;.!  now  atteiui  yoar  wden.' 
Arfao  l^d  not  called  during  this -iniei val,  siiaplj  because  li( 
Gibtion  liad  no  occasion  tbi  ionher  advice,  now  rang 
instead  of  writing  a  prescription,  ordered  dinner  to  be  ii 
A  good  iiuiU(x,  and  a  bottle  of  Burgundy,  boor  restored  i 
liealth  and  spirits,  .       '    , 

••  The  same  physician  advised  Mr.  Gibbon  to  take  occ: 
of  medicine.  '  The  obedient  scholar,  adopting  with  Hiera 
systeAi  recommended,  wrote  immediately  a  Latin  letter  to 
diredling  that  on  ihe  first  of  every  month  sucK  a   draught 

him  as   Dr.  — --■ should  direi.1  :   and  accordingly,   at  sni 

dQTing;  the  rest  of  his  life,  whether  be  v/eii  well  or  ill, 
swallowed  i^  accastomed  dose.''  ^ 

'  In  111?  tour  through  Switzerland,  our  Traveller  ob 
entrance  into  ihc  canton  of  Lucenie,  that  "  the  poverty 
inhabitants  marked  (he  limits,  and  would  have  provec 
a  Catholic  country,  without  the  tJrosses,  churches, 
grounds;  covered  \*iih  col6/'«y red, crucifixes,  which  v 
every  mile." 

And,  in  a  note,  he  adds : 

*'  I  have  ceriaiply  no  prejndicei  on  Teligious  sabjeAs 
ling  in  Switzerland,  \t  h  impossible  not  to  remark  the  w: 
the  appearance  of  the  Catholic  and  (Of  the]  Protestant  d 
IbniKr,  dirt,  misery,  and  idleness,  present  themselves  on 
in   the   latter, .  cleanliness,    good    order,    high  cultjvaiit 


We  have  cxtrafled  this  fafl,  for  the  purpose  of  shev 
of  ourowii  observations  (in  our  Review  of  Mr.  Can's 
'  Ireland")  on  the  cause  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  lower 
',  \aiid.  There,  as  in  the  Catholic  cantons  of  Switz 
''^  misery,  and  iiHencss,"  prevail.  The  source  of  this 
'''  the  same  in  both  countries ; — Jt  is  to  be  found  in  the  in: 
1^  fower  of  the  priests,  and  in  the  aj.e  which  they  make  c 
Ac  Turin,  our  Traveller  took  a  view  of  the  pabce  c 
ji^  Monarch,  now,  alas!  occupied  by  the  regicide  Jovinta 
ill  *'  The  King's  private  apartment,   s9  Jikewise  the  Qacer 

«(  ,  fused  the  permission  of  seeing,  because  General  Joatdan  o 
0  ma,  and  his  wife,  who  was  cxpeflcd  from  Paris  the  same 
^  lodging  in  the  latter.  'Alas!'  said  our  conductor,  wit 
itf      etet.  '  it  was  very  difiereni  fiirmc^clv  :   our  cronil  Kincr.   ii 


pendcnce,  fiave  been  an  agTCcable  residence.  It  tusmow' rottitt  mdic 
Princes,  and  its  most  wealthy  inhabitaota.  There'  ii  no  indiutry,  betanie 
(btre  is  no  commetce,  and  con  sequent  I}',  no  spirit  or  afUvity  among  the 
citizens.  Idlenets,  ditt,  -poverty,  and  lupeTscition,  mark  ibe  appear, 
ance  of  the  people ;  who  pass  their  livrs  in  Ibnnging  about  the  stieets,  Oc 
in  crouding  the  numerous  churches,  which  are  constantly  open.". 

Passing  near  the  village  of  Marengo,  Mr.  Lx-maisirc  tells  us,  that 
from  the  aLcuunis  which  he  colletStcO  on  the  spot,  the  Austrian  army, 
in  the  battle  fought  at  that  jil ace, .  consisted  of  I30,cx»  men,  and  that 
of  the  French  ot  only  6o,oco  ;  and  th,ii  the  fate  ot  the  battle  was  de- 
cided by  the  arrival  of  Btionapaiie  from  Tortona,  with  the  Consulai 
guard,  which  afted  as  a  carps  He  reserve.  Now  there  hftppcns  not  lo 
DC  one  syllable  of  truth  in  this  account;  and  why  Mr.  Lemaiitre, 
who  asserts  that  he  does  not  even  pretend  te  give  an  opinion,  should 
think  it  worth  his  while  io  repeat  these  idle  tales  of  the  Italian  rustics, 
ekc^pt,  indeed,  for  Ihe  purpose  of  swelling  his  book,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive. The  two  armies,  at  ilie  battle  of  Marengo,  are  known  to  have 
been  nearly  equal  in  nunihers;  Buonaparte,  wlio  commantiled  ihe 
French,  had  actually  lost  the  battle,  late  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  wbea 
Dcsaix  went  up  Io  hiin,  to  jminr  out  a  inanceuvre  whicli  had  sag- 
gesied  itself  to  his  inind,  herfound  Buonaparte  {who  had  then  aiflually 
ordered  the  retreat  to  be  sounded)  in  such  confusion  thkt  he  could 
jcarcely  give  him  an  answer  ;  and  all  the  orders  Desaix  recci»ed  from 
him  was,  to  do  as  he  j)leascd.  Desaix,  accordingly,  cairied  Ins  pkn 
into  e3«<^,  restored  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  lose  his  iife  tn  the  at- 
tejnpt.  Buonaparte  had  no  more  merit  in  gaining  that  viiSlory  than 
Mr.  Lemajsire  himself. 

Our  author  reached  Parma  soon  after  the  death  of  the  Prince,  who 
was  gcntrallv  supposed  to  have  hccn  poisoned  by  the  French.  But 
he  thought  himself  "bound,  in  cojnmon  charily,  (o  disbelieve  the 
whole  story,"-  because  "neither  the  person  who  administtied  the 
deadly  potion,  nor  the  manner  in  which  ii  was  given,  .nor  the  cffefls 
by  which  it  generally  sliews  itself,  did  any  ouo  attempt  to  demon. 
Straie."  Our  readers  will  probably  think  these  very  silly  rcasor.s  for 
refusing  belief  to  the  fat^  j  since  the  circumstances  which  are  heie 
thought  necessary  to  secure  It,  are  geneially  too  well  (oncealed  Io  be- 
come the  subjc<5fs  of  |.uhlic  liouce.  But,  in  a  note,  written  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  he  says : 

"  This  letter  was  of  course  written  long  bcfiwe  the  ?nurder  of  tlie  Dgke 
D'Enghien.  After  the  conduft  of  Buonaparte  on  that  occasion,  one  might,  , 
without  much  injustice,  be  inclined  to  suspetl  him,  on  very  slight  evi- 
dence, of  cAmcs  the  most  enormous  ;  but  a*  at  the  litnc  when  the  Dukeof 
Parma  died" — (inlhe  summer,  we  belieyc,  of  i«oi), — "  it  hud  mi pvtn 
mriy  indhputahte pnajs'.^a  savguinaTydiipBiitiin,  I  conceived  the  rea«mBg 
on  which  I  acquitted  him  of  the  luppOKd  mUrder  of  chat  Prince  was  foUy 


kSPsA  on  the-prenoQi'  reasona  assigned  by  Mr.  Lemaii 
belief  of  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Parma ;  those  rea» 
have' quoted  above,  having.no  reference  whatever  to  il 
Suonaparce.  They  consisted  merely  in  the  absence  o 
stantial  proofs  as,  in  /lis  opinion,  were  necessary  to  jc 
-  of  the  fafl  ;  and  assuredly  some  of  these  proofs  were  ! 
saidoight  assassination  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes.  Bi 
of  common  sense  let  us  ask,  whether  Mr.  LemaiMre  : 
ing  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years  antecedent  to  this  pe 
he  had  been  awake,  he  certainly  could  never  have  ser 
so- preposterous  an  assettioii,  belied  by  the  knowledge  c 
Prance,  tliat,  previous  lo  the  summer  of  i8o2t  Buona 
siven  any  indisputable  proofs  of  a  sanguinary  disposii 
Lemaistre  never  hear  of  Paris,  of  Toulon,  of  Tatiau 
Acra  ?  But  we  should  as  toon  ihink  of  sitting  down  t 
derive  light  from  the  sun,  as  lo  deduce  specific  fadls 
rooTistrafe  the  sanguinary  disposition  of  Buonaparte.  If 
really  want  information  on  this  snbjei^,  let  him  consi 
the  Moiiiieur,  or  i^e  published  speeches  of  Mr.  Pitt  : 
ham.  If  such  a  remark  (lid  notarise  from -iguoranc 
proceed  from  a  desire  of  misrepresentation,  of  v/hk 
sorry  indeed  to  suspedt  our  author, 

Of  the  new  Queen  of  Etruria  (daughter  to  tlic  i 
who  is  reprcseiued  as  "  a  vecy  amiable  and  worth 
anecdote  is  here  recorded,  which  redounds  so  much 
Hal  it  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  not  to  promote 
far  as  we  can. 

"  Every  English  reader^will  join  in  these  praises, 
tioned,  that  she  refused,  after  the  late  declaration  of 
with  the  demand  of  France,  in  issuing  a  proclimaiion,  i 
arrest  of  such  British  subje^s  as  night  be  foond  in 
'  France,'  taid  this  virtuous  Princess,  '  may  by  force  e 
I       tyranny,  but  I  will  not  lend  my  naine  to  a  measure  ol 

■'  We  have  a  most  ridiculous  account  of  the  public  a 

4       Pope  in  his  capital. 


"  We  soon  saw  a  shabby  old  coa^  appear,  in  whict 
seated,  drawn  by  four  lioracs  of  lean  and  wretched  figu 
Mr* ants  and  the  guards  of  the  P(^  Were  at  once  so  shibbi 
lowly  dressed,  that  I  could  easily  have  mistaken  them 
taf  Punch  in  a  pantomime.     The  livery  of  the  tenants 


2^6  ORI01N..AU   CUTKISIT.' 

who  gave  laws  to  the  Continent ;  and  who  laboured  to  &nir^  t1i( 
sovereignty  of  Cliristcndom., 

Our  author  speaks  with  great  diuiontent,  and  even  disgust,  of;  the 
Neapolitans,  of  both  sexes.  His  accoiuit  of  them  certainly  6iSth 
from  others  which  we  have  read  or  heanl,  but  stitl  it  may  be  accurate 
for  any  thing  that  we  know  ;  and  possibly  the  Kevolutioa  may  Jtare 
occasioned  tiie  dllFerence.  He  records  two  extraordinary  instances  of 
ignorance^  in  persons  of  rank  in  Nai^lei. 

"  A  Duchessi  whom  1  have  5e?n,  and  who  possesses   one  of  the  most 

■    splMidid  palaces  in  Naples,  asked  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  iatdy  a 

member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  why  we  kept  such  late  hours  in  Eng. 

'  land,  and  particularly  why  we  dined  when  it  was  almost'  lime  to  sup. 

Mi. answered,  thac  one  principal  cause  of  that  custom  arose  from 

'  the  sittings  of  Parliament,  which  many  gentlemen  were  obliged  to. at. 
teod*.  '  Le  Parlement,"  interrupted  the  lady,  for  she  could  speak  a  few 
words  of  French  ;  '  qu'est.ee  que  c'eit  que  le  Parlement  ?  est-ee  une  pro- 
menaded,  un  coTio  i     Jc  n'ai' jamais  entendu  parlerde  eel  endrolt-la.' 

"The  other  anecdote  is  this.  During  the  late  war,  a  Neapolitaa 
Maryuii  came  into  the  box  of  a  foreign  Minister  at  the  theatre  of  San 
Carlos,  and  asked  his  Excellency  if  he  had  heard  the  news  which  had  juit 
arrived,  Being  ans*ered  in  the  negatii'e,  he  continued,  with  a  tone  of 
impatience,  '  Sir,  the  English  fleet  have  blockaded  Mantua !'  The  Am- 
bassador smiled.  'You, don't  believe. me"?'  rejoined  the  NeajwHtaoi 
*  my  authority  is  indisputable  '.  I  received  the  intelligence  from  the  King 
Wmself.'     '  .  ,    ■  ' 

rable  other  instances  might  be  given  of  the  ignorance  J  of  the 
nobles  i 


*  It.  was  strange  that  the  author's  frien4  should  have  assigned  a 'cause 
sp  partial  for  a  cui>ioin  so  general.  In  faH,  we  belieVe,  chat  the  aiieod- 
.ance  in  Parliament  (seldom  uSe&tng  more  than  500  families  in  the  metro- 
polis) had  no  share  whatever  in  .producing  this  i:astqm.  It  more  probably 
groceeded,  partly  from  the  predominant  influence  of  the  goddess  ot  caprice, 
yckped  Fasiiea,-  and,  partly,  from  the  radical  change  which  has  taken 
glace  within  the  last  twenty  jears,  ni  the  habits'  and  maimers  of  the  mer- 
(JSntile  world. — Rev. 

+  The  author  has  found  it  necessary  to  translate  this  difficult  passage  io 
m  note  ;  but  his  knowledge  of  the  Eiiglish  langnage  supplied  him  with  no 
word  to  explain  the  Ftinch. frcJaruntii,-  forgetting,  no  doubt,  that  tbtt( 
was  such  a  substantive  as  ii/n/i  in  our  DiSionary.  This  contempiibie 
aficftation  of  unnecessarily  inrrodueing  'French  expressions,  pervades  the 
whole  work,  and  -cannot  Ikil  10  disgost  every  reader  of  tastt  or  seme-  ■ 
:  J  Mr.  Lcmaistre  must  pardaii  uS'  fof  observing,  that  wa  do  noc  iliinfc 
the  superiority  of-his  own  tinders canding  or  acquirements  sufEciendy 
inanili^t  to  justify  his  dogmatical  decisions  on  the  ignorance  of  othen. 
We.  wonder  that  the  mention  of  the.jPflr/'/?»(.w  did  not  bring  to  his  mind 
one, or  two  proofs  oiignomna  which  have  been  exhibited  on  ihis.siJcofthi 
Alps.'  ^e  might  have  recollefted  a  memorable  exemplification  of  B!«k. 
ttoRe'l  doiSrinc  of  Parliamentary  smr.ipouncr,  in  the  transfer  of  a  poition 
-    .      ■      '  .  ,  ,        /      of 


i^mailire*  iravtu  raiiugn  rrance,   t 

^ftbln  I  hat  after  ndi  specjmms,  h  would  be  idle  to 
t^ke  the  Pliliiment  of  EDgland '  for  tbe  Rotten.row  o 
tp  joal^e  a  sea-port  of  Mancudi  are  tolerable  proofs  of 
here  made,  in  ihe  acquirement  of  ihi>i  general  kind  of ); 
dispersed  though  all  locieiicsin  countries  on  the>orh«r 

Gross  as  rhis  Ignorance  is,  we  have  witnessed 
^ross,  and  siitl  more  inexcusable,  in  Fiaiira.  Our 
haps  be  imluced  to  think,  when  they  read  t];ic  fo 
that,  in  liis  descriprion  of  the  Neapolitans,  our  autho 
sionally  guided  b\ prtjudice :.. 

"  The  Court,  or  company  ground  the^table  was  nam 
'  a  complete  mob ;  and,  though  I  am  persuaded  that  th 
Europe  flawed  in  the  veins  of  the  dukes,  princes,  andr 
Med  on. the  occasion,  ihej-  had  very  much  the  appes 
adlors,  prepared  to  represent  the  heroes  of  tragedy,  or 
cast-offdresses  of  their  masters.  Their  coats  wcrg  lact 
over  ;  tbcir  hair  was  frizzed,  and  powdered  to  vie  wil 
snow  ;  and  many  of  them  had  ribbands,  stars,  and  ch: 
yet  -there  was  a  meanness  in  their  persons  and  manners,  v 
the  effect  of  their  tawdry  ornaments,  and  only  rendered  tl 
Icius.  I  looked  with  prideon  thedignified  simplicity  of  i 
men,  who,  in  their  plaiti  cloth  coats,  or  nanij  uniforms 
perior  beings,  when  contrasted  with  these  pigmy  nobles 
gold,   their  velvet,  their  ordeis,  and  ihcir  grimaces." 

There  is,  in  this  passage,  snmetliing  more  than  preji 
pels  ilis  tosay,lhalit  is  marked  with  iltibetaliiy,  insult. 
It  is  somewhat  strange  that -it  should  nor  have  occur 
thar  what  appeared  to  him  lo  be  dignified  simplicity 
.  sidered  hv  the  Neapolitans  as  disgraceful  meanness  ;  . 
his  coanrrymen  might  be  as  ridiculous  in  their  eyes, 
iiis.  If  a  foreigner,  of  any  country,  had  assumed 
riority,  in  speaking  of  Englishmen,  Mr.  Lcmaisire 
one  of  the  fiist  to  reprove  him  for  his  vanity  and 
know  no  wronger  proof  of  ignorance,  than  to  adopt 
and  inanne<*s  as  the  criterion  by  which  iliose  of  all  o 
to  be  estimated  ;  and  it  is^someihing  worse  tJian  illi 
politeness  civility,  and  attention,  by  ridicule,  abuse 
TJie  passage,  too,  which  we  have  quoted,  is  as  si 
chievous  ;  for  it  is  not  very  easy  to  conceive  what  Hk 
titan ,  nobles,  in  their  court-d reuses,  which  are  repre: 
with  gojtl  and  spEmf;Ies,  ribbands,  and  ordets,  couK 
'' fooiiiienin  the  mj/-o/?" dresses  of  their  masters." 


ayS  ORIGINAL   CRITICISM. 

that  the  passage,  though  silly,  is  mseiitvous ;  it  is  so  &r  tnischietdo!, 
that,  if  the  b^k  should  be  read  on  the  Continent  (which)  indeed, 
k  not  very  probable)  the  efFe6l  of  it  Would  be  to  proture  a  very  cool 
reception,  indeed,  for  such  of  our  countrymen  as  should  hereafter 
visit  the  Court  of  Naples.  In  summing  i^  his  account  of  Naples, 
the  author  gives  us  the  following  information. 

**  Of  literature,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  give  an  opinion. 
My  stay  has  been  so  'short,  and  my  time  has  been  so  devoted  to  other  par, 
suits,  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  learc. 
ing  in  this  city.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  nobiw 
lity  seek  for  amusement  in  the  cultivation  of  letters ;  and,  though  such  a 
remark  must  be  taken  with  many  exceptions,  it  seems  probable  that-^ell- 
^  informed  persons  are  rarely  found  in  the  first  classes  of  society.     I  have 
no  doubt  that,  among  the  professors,  medical  men,  lawyers,  and  clergy, 
there  must  be  here,  as  every  where  else,  many  individuals  of  scientific 
iand  general  knowledge,  and  whos^  acquirements  would  render  them  very  ' 
valuable  companions,;  but,  circumscribed  a$  I  am  in  time,  it  is  out  of  my 
power  ^o  seek  their  acquaintance." 

We  should  really  have  imagined,  that  the  state  of  literature  would 
.  have  been  one  of  ■  the  first  objedts  of  inquiry  and  attention  to  a  tra* 
vcUerof'"  literary  taste,"  such  as  Mr.  Lemaisire  repeatedly  pronoun- 
ces himself  to  be  ;  but  our  readers  may  form  a  competent  notion  from 
this  specimen,  of  the  nature  and  value  of  tha(t  information  which  they 
may  expc6t  to  derive  from  a  perusal  of  these  volumes.     He  observes,- 
that  hh  stay  in  Naples  had  been  so  short  as  to  preclude  him  from  mak- 
ing any  inquiries  of  this  description  ;  but  he  remained  in   that  city  .| 
two  months,  and  if  he  had  devoted  some  portion  of  that  time,  which 
he  appears  to  have  allotted  to  the  society  of  persons  whom  he  despised, 
to    literary    chpradlers,    he   might   have   enabled  himself  .  to   give 
some  information  on  the  subjedl  ;  as  it  is,  he  has  said  no  more  tiiao 
-what  he  might,  have  said,  with  equal  propriety,    if  he  had  never 
stirred  from  his  own  fire-side. 

His  accoupt  of  tlie  Roman  ladies  is  still  less  favourable  than  that  of 
the  Neapolitans.  Of  their  manfurshc  mentions  the  following  instance, 
which  occurred  in  his  own  presence,  in  the  public  gardens,  of  tAa 
\rilla  Borghese. 

**  One  of  the  prettiest  women  here,  who  lives  irf  the  first  class  of  so, 
ciety,  pretending  to  be  angry  with  her  ca*va/iere  tervantf,  desired  an  English 
gentleman,  who  happened  to  be  of  the  party,  to  lift  tUf^  fotfner  (him)  on 
his  back ;  and  when  he  was  thus  placed  in  the  attitude,  which  at  West- 
minster and  Eton  schools  precedes  the  usual  discipline  *'  (not  only  frtceiii 
ibut  accompanies^  we  should  suppose),  **  she  took  a  whip  in  her  hand,  and 
administered  a  flogging  in  proper  form.  There  were  several  of  our  coon, 
-try women  present,  who  viewed  this  ceremony  with  eq^^al  astonishment 
and  disgust ;  while  the  Italian  ladles  laughed^  and  se«med  ^to  thiol|  this 
praftical  wit  extremely  entertaining." 

Speaking  of  the  last  venerable  Pontiff,  Pius  Vlth,  the  audior  iflb 

us 


lis,  that  the  aCcoumswhich  h«  received  of  him  from 
■who  had  ecioal  opptJrt  Dili  ties  of  knowing  him  well,  w 
didory.  One  aswred  him  thrat  his  piety  was  affeftt 
drunkard,  a  spehdiliritt,  a  glutton,  ami  a  debauchee  ; 
less  was  tiamed  lo  him,  who  haJ  long^becn  his  He 
tress  ;  whiie  Ihe  other  denied  all  rhe.^e  alleged  faiSIs, 
perfeit  jiurity  of  his  chara£ler.  Mr.  L.  thinks,  thai 
\isual)  between  the  two  extremt's  ;  but  lie  had  evidei 
the  formation  of  such  an  opinion  ;  and  as  all  thai  we 
PontiflTccnirjdiifts  the  account  given  by  die  rcpublit 
on  his  profligacy,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  him  to 
virtuous  and  good  man. 

Of  the  loecessor  of  Pius  VI.  wc  have  the  follow 

"  Though  esteemed  as  a  man,  for  his  many  virtues, 
'  ic  neither  much  followed,  nor  much  talked  of.  Wlien 
streets  in  his  carriage,  crowds  do  not  flock  to  r<fceiv 
and  those  who  accidentally  obEaiti,  in  passing,  that  fai 
t6  be  particularly  sensible  of -its  value.  In  short,  I 
thetj  even  in  this  city^  the  infallibility  of  his  Holines 
believed.  1  have 'some  times  discovered  a  smile  on  thee 
sons  of  the  lowest  tank,  when  miracles  and  relics  hav 
the  luxury  and  idleness  of  the  Cardinals  afford  a  fceijui 
subjefl  of  merriment." 

Having  ekperieneed  a  most  flattering  reception  a 
dwells  with  deliglH  on  the  virtues  a.id  accomplishn- 
of  Austria.  He  tells  us,  however,  that  the  gallant 
lias  a  mortal  antipathy  to  the  English,  for  having  It 
first  revolutionary  war  with  f-'rance — which  we  v 
-and  he  thinks  that  the  confinement  of  "  La  P'ayet 
associates"  (poor,  innocent,  ino^nsive  niortals  !) 
the  cxccilent  character  of  the  reigning  Em|)eror.  t 
forgotten  that  this  revolutionary  coxcomb  had  b 
ga^er  of  bis  injarcd  Sovereigns  and  their  family  ; 
prciichcr  of  those  fata!  doitrines  which  had  plunged 
of  thousaods  into 'tlie  horrors  of  impnsonment,  ; 
tniliioiis  of  innocent  vidlims  to  an  untimely  grave  ? 
thropjc  feelings  interested  only  for  rebels  and  le^icic 
whining  philanthropy,  which  .reserves  all  its  tears 
sees  the  innocent  perish  unmoved! 

In  a  note  our  author  mentions  the  following  cur 

"  A  few  weeks  Wore,  it  seems,  Buotiaviartc,  at 
asked  the  Minister  of  the  Eledor  of  Bav^jia     '^^"'^  ' 
Kis  Diaiter  ;   and,   on  receiving  a  saiisfaf^^^       ' 


iSt  what  I  supposed  them  to  be.     Tj^-^^L  ftovi'^^  ' 
■mpensation  to  the  Einperor  "of  Austr;       ^'^  \Tcm^^ 


compensation 
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tom^ethiii^.  The  Empejcor  civilly  declined  tlve  inntation*  'Whiitlf' 
cried  Buonaparte,  in  one  of  those  fits  cf  passion 'to.  which  he  is  frequently, 
subjeft,  **  does  he  refuse  .to  come  ?  Tell  him,  then,  I  will  pay  him  a  visit 

at  Vienna,  and  will  sleep  in  his  bed.*  " 

t 

V     We  shall  now  leave  our  Tourist  to  pursue  his  way  to  England; 
having  given  our  readers  a  sufficient  insFght  into  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  his  produdlion,  the  latter  of  which  greatly  preponderate. — 
The  style,  though  occasionally  easy,  is  often  awkward  and  affedled, 
and  sometimes  stifFand  pedantic.  The  frequent1ntrodu£lion  of  French 
"words  and  phrases,  disgusts  the  English   reader ;  all  the  substantives 
ending  in  o«r,  'derived  from  the  Latin,  sudi  as  honour,  favour,  &c. 
are,  either  from   ignorance  6x  affeftation,  written  without  thew;  so 
that,  in  facS,  the  Latin  words  are  substituted  for  the  English.,  Gram- 
matical inaccuracies,  too,  often  occur.  .  A  few'  instances  of  impropfer 
language  we  have  marked.     Li  vol»  i.  p.   273,  wc  are  t6ld  of  "  th 
second  finest  church  of  Milan."     In  p.  285,  we  have  the  word  Mar- 
^uisse^  which  is  neither  French  nor  Italian.     Vol.  ii.  p.  in,  speak- 
ing of  the  Cardinal  York,  the  last  Prince  of  the  hapless  House  of 
Stuart,  Mr.  Lemaistre  observes,    **  instead  of  performing  the  high 
fun6tions'  of  executive  magistrate  in  a  great  kingdom,  he   passes  his 
time  in  the  ceremonies  of  a  church  ;  and  has  changed  **  (what,  be  it 
observed,  he  never  possessed),  "  a  court  of  statesmen,  legislator s^  and 
peers,  for  a  conclave  of  friars,  monks,  and  abbots.*     We  notice  this 
passage,,  in  order  to  censure  the  duthor  for  his  adoption  of  the  demo- 
cratic cant,  in  calling  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  an  Executive  Magis'*^ 
trate ;  and  some  members  of  his  Couut,  we  know  not  who,  legislators* 
It  betrays  a  gross  ignorance  of  the  nature  ot  the  sovereignty^  which 
involves  the  possession  of  supreme  |X)wer,  both  executive  and  legisla- 
tive.    Is  Mr.  Lemaistre  to.  be  told,  that  it  is  the  King  who  makes  the 
law,  which  the  two  great  councils  of  the  nation  prepare  and  propose^, 
by   his  royal  fiat,  imperatively  pronounced,  Le  Rot  le  veut  P     Such 
loose  modes  of    expression,  leading  to  errors  of  great  consequence, 
should  never  pass  without  exposure  and   reproof.     P»  266,  *' Every » 
wrinkle  ^77^  every  hair />  (are)  distindlly  marked."     P.  318,  tl)e  au- 
thor talks  of  the  "  unrivdlled  superiority^^*  of  our  countrywomen. — » 
We  do  not  well  see  how.  superiority  caii  be  rivalled,  ?  If  one  wqmaa 
possesses  greater  charms  than  another,  she  has  the  undoubted  superiority 
in  that  respe£l ;  but,  if  her  charms  are  successfully  rivalled  by  those 
of  another,  she  has  no  longer  tl  superiority  y  but  merely,  an  equality^ 
charms.  .... 

We  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  third  volume,  which  consists  en- 
tirely of  appendices,  in  number,  four.  The  first  contains,  some  Ac- 
count of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  between  Rome  and  Naples;  the  se- 
cond, an  Abridgment  of  principal  Fads  in  the  History  of  Naples; 
the  third,^a  Descriptive  and  Historical  Account  of  Mount  Vesuvius; 
and^he  fourth,  which  occupies  upwards  of  three  hundred pages^  some, 
Account  of  the  principal  Buildings,  Statues^  Pidures,  and  Antiqui- 

ties. 


tiel,  /remaining' at  R&inc  hi  180^;  including  Catalog 
a&lmijFed  works  of  art$till  seen  in  the  chui^hes  and  pai; 
The  whole  of  this  volume  mighr  have  bg«pn  luppressc 
loss  to  the  reader:  as  its  contents  had  pP&vft^sly  app 
other; publications  ;  and  as  ii  therefore  cJfitftins  little 
ing,  and  less  that  is  new.  It  seems  calculated  only 
price  o^  the  hook,  and,  consequently,  to  promote  th< 
author  and  puhlisher. 
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THE  PICTONIAN  PROSECUTK 

r    • 

1.  Colonel  Fullartcrf  s  Statement^  Letters,  and  Documen 

jiff  ah  s  of  Trinidad,^ 

2.  Colonel  Pi^m^s  Letter  to  Lord  Hobart. 

.3.  Colonel  FullartorC s  Refutation  of  Colonel  Pi£lorC s  Lei 

4.  Evidence  taken  at  Port  of  Spain  in  the  Case  of  Lorn 

5.  Extraffs  from  the  Alinutes.of  the  Council  of  Trinidi 

6.  Lietitcnant-Colonel  Draper^/' Address  to  the  British  j 

f  Continued  from  pfiget  185.^ 

IT  remains  for  us  chiefly  to  notice  the  Letter 
Hood  by  Colonel  Piclon,  prefixed  to  the  *'  Evidence 
Spain;"  and  .the  very  spirited  "Address"  of.Li< 
I>raper,.  **  to  the  Bririih  Public."  Colonel  Pit'lton  b 
with  some  very  strong  and  pertinent  observations  resf 
extraordinary  means  which  have  been  adopted  for 
ddious  i(i  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 

*'  I  Qoubt  not  but  yoju  will  do  me  the  justice  to  bel' 
yentions  of  malice,  and  ihe  credulity  cf  ignorance,  are 
of  affefting  my  mind,  or  influencing  my  cond^dl  in  any 
icuihsfance  of  life ;  and  that  the  indcvont  caricatures 
where  in  the  streets  and  windows,  and  the  malignant, 
which  have  inundated  the  metropolis,  to  outrage  truth, 
sources  of  public  justice,  will  neither  succeed  in  alarm 
sions,  nor  irritating  ray)  disposition.  Yet,  1  am  very  f 
the  judgment  of  the  public  ;  on  the  rorftrary,  no  one  \ 
veneration  for  it^  wl)en  calmly,  and  coolly  ,e>^crcised  ;  bu 
Ine  in  my  min4>  it  must  proceed  from  the  operation  c 
the  result  of  teropera/e  in ves ligation. 

'*  The  reputation  which  rests  upon  the  solid  foundat 
public  services,  ,and  zealous  devotion  to  the  cause  of  o 
objedl  of  virtuous  ambition,  to  which  ho  well  ordered  roii 
sensible  ;  it  is  the  shadow  which' accompa dies  thersoUd  s 
tofjous  aftions,  nnd  the  evidence  of  their  c^ittence:;  vt  i 
source  ^f  popularity,  and  th|S  public  opi^i^  ^\\\^  ie*t 
foundation,  or  is  derived  ftoia  any  ;oth^^    \^t  ^^^^ 
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time,  s^rnte  the  purposes  of  fad  ion  and  intifigoe^  will  ever  be  eeteemed,  bf 
prudent  and  discerning  p^rsmts^.as  a  counter te&t  coin)  and  spuriods  imita. ' 
tion  of  the  more  precious 'meisf^flf 

r  "  The  inhabitants  of  tle^'v^S'tHJntry  possess,  perhaps^  more  of  the  milfc 
of  human  nature,  than  thosetaf  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  Jhey  are 
hiOFe  fedingly  alive  to  every  tale  of  woe  ahd  oppression  ;  and  these  amia. 
hie  qualities  are,  in  a  great  measure,  the  cause  of.  their^eing  so  open  to 
the  impositions,   and  canting  hypQcri^y  of  pretended  philanthropist i  ;  but  they 

^  have  invariably  a  fund  of  sound  good  sense  at  bottom,  which  will  never  allow 
any  delusion  to  be  of  long  durarion.     Such  a  public,  when  the  first  impres- 

,sion  begins  to  subside,  will  naturally  inquire  into  the  ^causes  and  motives 
of  appeals  to  their  passions,  ind  \vhen  an 'apparently  public  objed  is  par, 
sued  and  pressed  upon  them,  with  all  the  rancour  and  animosity  of  private 
intei'est  and  resentment,  they  will  not  be  slow  ih  suspefting  some  concealed 
8ei£sh  motive  lurking  beneath  the  specious>  pretext." 

These  are  the  refleftions  of  an  honest  heart,  united  with  a  manly 
and  enlightened  mind.     Curse  on  such   canting  -hypocrites,  say  we, 
•who  conceal,  beneath  the  most  unbounded  professions  of  zeal  Tor  the 
public  good,  the  most  mean,  sordid,  and  selfisn  passions ;  who,  with 
honour,  truth,  and  justice  in  their  mouths,  have  rancour,  falsehood, 
and  iniquity  in  their  hearts,     If,  reader,  thou  shqiddst  ever  meet  with 
such  a  reptile,  avoid  him  as  tliou  wouldst  the  plague  ;  or,  in  compas- 
sion to  thy  fellow-creatures,  crush  him  as  tliou  wouldst  a  scorpion.— 
Should  there  be  a  man,  so  lost  to  every  honest  feeling  oC humanity,  so 
base,  so  sunk,  and  so  degraded,  as  to  be  conscious  that  he   is  such  a 
reptile  (and  sucIy  a  man  there  unhappily  is),  to  him  we  say — ^icapit 
ille  fach.     As  to  the  caricatures,  and  all  the  artillery  of  malice  which 
were'emplo\ed,  both  in  the  King's  Bench,  to  the  great  disgrace  jpf 
that  high  tribunal,  and,  sub^^equently,  in  every  book-siall  in  town,  wc 
shall  have  occasion  to  express  our  opinion  respedVmg  them,  when  we 
conic  ao  consider  Lieutenpnt-Colonel   Draper's  pamphlet.     Colonel 
Pidibn  follows  up  these  refleilions,  hv  reminding  the  gallant  Officer 
^hom   he  addresses,  of  the  f^ciHiy   with   which  liis  own   (Colonel 
Piclori*s^  resigna[ion,  as  one  of  die  Commissioners  pf  Trinidad,  was 
accepted  \  and  of  the  difficulty  whicl\  Sir  Samuel  experienced  .  in  ob- 
taining jihe  acceptance  of  his.     It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  perceive, 
that  this  different  treatment  originated  in  the  same  source.     Ii  wasoh- 
vious,  that  Sir  Samuel  Hood's  countenance  to  the  proceedings  of  Col. 
Pi£ton's  enemies  would  be  highly  important;  and^that,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  support  of  the  Colonel   would  throw  great  discredit  upon 
th^  atiacks  that  were  meditated  2igz\T\%t  him  ;  we'say,  meditaied,  bc-^ 
cause  none  but  a  p<;rfe<5l  ideot  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the  enmity  and- 
opposition   which   he  encountered,    had  been  long  meditated — they 
were  the  work  of  deep  foresight,  and  cold-blooded  cakulation. 

*'  The  disagreements  amongst  the  Commissioners"  (saj^s  Col.  PidlonJ, 
'*  produced,  at  least,  one  good  consequence,  as  they  ledto-the  abolitioa 
of  a  chidM^ical  system  of  government,  whicbhas  realized  the  apprehen- 
lions  of  ^very  praiftlcal  statesman,  by  prodaetngi an. infinity  of  eril,  «sA 

'■■.'"  no 
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no  on^  dvantage, -except  acoirvincing- proof  of  its  impraAicabliit|r^ 
wkicfa  may  deter  fotare  theoretical  politicians  from,  at  tempting  a  similar 
incongruity."  " 

It  was  as  pretty  a  piece  of  patch-work  as  the  Peace  of  Ahiiens  It- 
self; but  we  beg"  pardon,  we  ought  to  reprove  the  Colonel  for  his 
presurapluous  censure  of  such  a  master-piece  of  wisdom  in  the  art  of 
government ;  and  to  remind  him  of  Jthe  chorus  of  a«  old  song-^ 

.    "  What,  do  you  think  the' Doctor  don't  know  better  than  you  ?'• 

CoJoi<el  Pi6ton  then  notices  the  stage  trick  df  converting  a  little 
Mulatto  prostitute  and  thief,  whom  a  mistaken  lenity  had  saved  from 
the  gallows,  into  an  interesting  little  innocent,  as  such  presented  bv 
Mrs.  Fullarton  to  her  friends,  and  as  such  intro<luced  into  the  Court 
of  King's  B^nch,  with  suitable  animadversions,  byih,af  gram!  master 
of  the  dramatic  artj  Mr.  Garrow.  He  afterwards  gives  a  true  piCf* 
;  ture  of  his  own  situation  in  Trinidad,  of  the  great  disadvantages  under 
I  which  he  laboured,  and  of  the  honourable  motives  which  influenced 
hiscondu£l.  

*•      '^  You-well  know,  Sir,  that  I  was  placed,  without  any  solicitation, 
^    ^  a  matter  of,  professional  duty,  in  a  most  extraordinary  siruatioji;  at  the 
j   head  of  a  new  conquest,  without  any  legal  adviser  to  guide  me  in  the 
administration  of  an  intricate  system  of  foreign  laws,  written  in  a  foreign 
language  ;  without  any  magistrate  legally  constituted,  or  acquainted  with 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  country  to  execute  them  ;  without  any  lawbooks  ■ 
'  except  such  as  I  cQuld  casually  pick  up  on  the  spot ;  without  any  council 
with- whom' I  could  share  the  responsibility,  ^nd  without  any  detailed- in- 
1   strudions^  to  supply  the  deficiency  ;  and  thaty  ib  situated,  I  Was  left  six 
years  solely  to  my  own  judgment  and  discretion  to  carry  on  the  busioess 
ef  (he  Colony  in  fho  best   manner  I  could.     'J  hus  circumstanced,  what 
more  could  reasonably  be  expe^ed  of  me,  than  that  I  should  a^  honestly 
to  the  extent  of  my  abilities,  with  the  best  advice  I  could  procure  in  th^  ' 
place?     How  is    it  possible  that    I    could   become   acquainted  with  the 
lanjos,  or  the  frff dice  of  them,  except   from   the  books  witjiin.  my  re^ch 
and  the  magistrates  who  were  most,  accustomed   to  their  application  ?     I 
aid  guide  myself  on  this,  as  well  as  on  every  other  occasion,  by  the  ad^ 
viceof  *frhe  magistrates  and  other  law  officers — the  only  sources  of  legal 
information  or  pra<5lice  ;  and,  if  more  is^  required  of  me,  I  am  ready  to 
fpnfess  that  I  am  not' capable  of  impossibilities.     However,  Sir,  i^\  were 
to  estimate  my  merits  in  so  novel  a  situation,  by  the  assurances  of  con* 
fidence  and  approbation  which  I  continued  officially  to  receive  from  the 
high  authorities  under  which  I  a<5led,  up  to  the  vtiy  moment  of  my  re-  ^ 
signafion,  I  might  alloW  myself  to  indulge  in  vtty  considerable  claims 
and  pretensions,  \^ithout  incurring  a  charge  of  extravagance  ;  but  I  have 
learnt  to  estimate  such  assurances  by  the  consequences  which  have  followed 
them,  and  which  it*is  not  within  the  bounds  of  probability  that  I  shalj 
early  or  easily  forget," 

No,  indeed,  a  proseculiqn  which  ha$  lasted  opwards^of  two  years^ 
ilnring  which  every  attempt  that  the  basest  malignity  of  the  human 

b^ari 
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hoart 'could  suggest/  or  the  most  subtle  ingenuity  of  interested  malice: 
could  devise,  has  been  made  to  defame  his  charader,  to  destroy  hi^ 
peace,  and  to  ruin  his  fortune,  is  not  very  likely  to  be  forgotten.  We 
may  be  allowed  to  hopp,  however,  iha,t  the  moment  of  justice,  the 
hour  of  truth,  the  day  of  retribution,,  is  near  at  hand. 

''  I  trust  that  the  English  people  are  too  reasonable  to  require  of  me 
ihore  than  they  would  of  apy  other  person  of  moderate  abilities,  under 
similar  circumstances.  Let  any  one  of  them  suppose  himself'*  (aye,  even 
Mr,  Garrow,  with  his  whole  stock  of  legal  knowledge,  his  quirks,  and 
his  quibbles,  his  pantomimes  and  puppets  to  boot !)  [^  posted  where  I  was, 
without  any  solicitation  and  intrigue  on  his  part :  would  he  be  satisfied 
to  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  and  then  punished  for  not  seeing 
clearly  ?  I  am  ordered  to  administer  an  intricate' system  of^Taws,  of  which 
I  am  totally  ignorant,  and  then  I  am  made  accountable  for  the  error* 
(which)  I  involuntarily  conunitted,  and  criminally  prosecuted  for  what  I 
ebuld  not  possibly  aveid.** 

We  cannot  hcre^  refrain  from  noticing  a  most  extraordinary  positios 
advanced  by  Mr.  Garrow,  op  the  trial  of  Colonel  Pi.dlon. 

*'  I  understand  we  are  to  be  told,  that  although  the  highest  autllority 
in  this  country  could  not  inflift  such  a  punishment" — (the  picquet,  which 
is  frequently  inflid^ed  in  otir  regiments  of  cavalry), — "  on  the  meanest  in- 
dividual, yet,  that  by  the  laws  of  Spain,  such  a  pradlce  may  be  justified 
in  the  Island  of  Trinidad.  I  should  venture  to  assert,  without  the  smallest 
danger  of  contradiftion  from  any  unprejudiced  person,  that  if  it  ^erc 
written  in  cha rafters  so  impossible  to  be  mistaken,  that  he  who  runs  nwy- 
read,  that  the  torture  was  the  acknowledged  law  of  the  Island  of 
Trjnidad,  this  would  supply  no  vindication  of  a  British  Governor." 

Now,  in  order  to  estimate  the  value  of  Mr.  Garrow's  assertion,  it 
will  only  bd  necessary  to  supply  a  diredl  apd  positive  contradiction  of 
it  from  the  Lprd  Chief  Justice  himself,  leaving  it  to  Mr.  Garro^  to 
decide  whetlier  his  Lordship  be  an  "  unprejudiced  man  "  or.  not. 

*'  Lord  Ellenborough. — '^  If  what  the  defendant  has  done  be  not 
under  the  authority  of  law,  he'  ought  to  be  punished  ;  if  under  that  autho^ 
fityy   he  ought  to  be  quit  and  go  free  J* — Trial,  p.  70. 

Bat,  according  to  Mr;  Garrow,  Colonel  Pifton  ought  to  have  go- 
verned the  Island  by  "the  mild,  benign,  and  equitable  spirit  of  Bri- 
tish jurisprudence  ;"  that  is,  in  diredl  contradi<Slion  to  those  instruc- 
tions which  he  was  imperatively^  ordered  to  follow,  and  which  direded 
him  to  takelthe  Spanish  law  for  his  guicle.  ' 

With  equal  truth  did  this  distinguished  Pleader  assert,  that  Colonel 
J^iSton  h«id  inflicted  *'  torture  upon  one  of  his  Majesty's  subjects" 
(whom  the  mild,  benign,  and  equitable  spirit  of  British  jurisprudence 
would  infallibly  have  consigned  to  the  gallows),  **  without  the  least 
inotive  but  to  gratify  a  tyrannical  disposition,  to  oppress  an  unfortunate 
and  defenceless  vi^irtt  of  his  cruelty,"    In  opening  a  criminal  charge, 

.     '■  ••  •  '      •     .  to 


jb.db€b6w>iir!of  ttk  ^British  Bar  be  it  said/ it  is  an  invar laMeMile 
jwrer  tO'  idduigc  in  the  smallest  exaggeration  of  the  Jniputed  offence'; 
atid  ne^er  to  stat^  hny  thing  ^vhich-cannot  l^  substant?ated  by  evidence. 
And  ^  Barrfetet  who  wantonly  and  wilfully  departs  from  this  rule, 
exposes  himself  tp  imputations  Nyhich  every  man  of  honour,  and  of 
'  **  '*    '^  •»   ^    •  ^T'.        ?_  .t^  present  instance,  th© 

ion  of  the  Bar* 
the  defendant. 

"  Mr.  Dallas.— 7I. was   about    to  state,  my  Lord,  simply  this,  thaf 
there  «^as  no  evidence  of  express  malice, 
'  **  Lord  E L  L  E  N B OROU G H « — It  is  not  e*ven  pretended. ' ' 

Our  readers,  however,  have  seen  that  It  was  npt  only  pretended^ 
but  positively  asserted^  by  Mr.  Garfbw,  We  return  to  Colonel  Pici» 
ton's  Letter,  the  concluding  fJassage  of  which  we  shall  extrad.      / 

"  The  most  wicked  and  indefensible  means  have  been  made  use  of  to 
pre-occupy  the  public  mind  with  opinions  unfavourable  to  me,  at  a  time 
when  a  cause  01  the  utrnqst  importance  to  my  charadler  and  fortune  is  de- 
pending in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ;  a  condud  the  more  atrocious,  as 
it  is  manifestly  calculated  to  deprive  me  of  a  fair  impartial  ^rial,  by  in- 
fluencing the  passions  of  those  who  eventually  are  to  be  my  judges  :  an 
attempt  which,  I  trust  confidently,  the  people  of  this  country  will  not  see; 
without  indignation.  .     »- 

*'  AH  I  ask  of  them  is,  what  religion  and  morality  equally  require  a» 
indispensable  duties,  that  they  abstain  from  rash  premature  judgment  ; 
and  wait  until  they  fairly  and  fully  hear  both  sides  of  the  question,  be-* 
fore  they  give  their  verdift  against  an  officer  who  has  been  serving  them 
with  zeal  and  fidelity  for  nearly  thirty-seven  years.  I  solicit  no  reward, 
I  ask  no  favours  i  but  I  demand  as  a  right,  what  they  cannot  refuse  me 
witly)at  injustice,  an  impartial  hearing,  and  a  suspension  of  judgment^ 
until  the  final  issue  of  the  new  trial  I  am  about  to  move  for." 

No  man  of  honour  or  honesty  will  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  exists 
cnceof  SQcli  a-  right,  or  suffer  hiscbndudt  to  supply  a  contradidtiop 
to  the  acknowledgement.  We  now  turn  10  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dra- 
per's Address.  In  his  **  Advertisement,**  the  author  notices  am- at- 
tempt to  shut  up  the  avenue  of  the  press,  so  scandalous  in  its  nature, 
and  so  mischievous  in  its  consequences,  as  to  extort  thd  reprobation 
and  abhorrence  of  every  friend  to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  mark  the  base  and  dislionest  efforts  which  have  been 
Excited  to  mislead  tjie  public  mind,  and  to  prevent  the  promulgatioa 
of  truth.  •  '      ' 

*^  It  may  appear,"  says  this  intelligent  and  spirited  writer,  '^  both 
superfluous  and  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing  to  the  various  important 
feasons  which  I  have  assigned  for  this  publication  in  the  body  of  the 
work.  One  yet  remains,'  which  I  am  sure  my  readers  will  n6t  considei 
either  superrfuous  or  unnecessary  in  mz  to  annex. 
*^  When  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  shut  up  the  avenue's  to  public  infor. 
'  matioii,  and  when  that  attempt  can  be  proved  to  have  been  but  too  suc- 
€essfu1ji  it  demands  a  v«ry  serious  notice.  ' 

''The 
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<f  The  fynesi  industry  used^by^  Mr.  Fnllarton  ft>  disseminata  lin  cbd 
{^landers  against  Colonel  Pi^oo,  required,  from  all  impartial  men,  tkat 
every  ^air  opportunity  should  be  afforded  him  to  contradift  and  refute  them. 
The  charge^  brought  forward  were  of  an  unpopular  natu|e»  ingeniously 
and  purposely  calculated  and  used  to  produce  hatred  and  disgust ;  and 
when  these  came  to  be  powerfully  assisted  by  national  prejudice,  it  be- 
hoved  that  class  of  the  coramumty,  who  are  the  only  regular  channels 
to  public  opinion,  to  be  free,  liberal,  and  impartial  in  tl>eir  conduA  to 
hjth  sides.  We  shall  see  whether  this  impartial  ^condudt  has  marked  the 
proceedings  ^f  the  Scotch  booksellers  on  the  occasion. 

"  When  Colonel  Pidon  published  his  Letter  to  Lord  Hbbart,  tlie  late 
Colonial  Secretary,  and  now  £arl  c^  Buckinghamshire,  a  friend  desired 
Kia  bookseller,  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Harley-streer,  to  send  fifty  copi^  of  the 
Letter  to  booksellers  in  Edinburgh  o£  the  n'ames  of  Manners  and  Miller. 
The  copies  were  sent ;  and  the  following  is  the  answer  which  Mr.  Lloyd 
received  from  them  : 

*'  'sir,  \  Edifihtirgb,   iStb  A<n;.  1804. 

**  *We  were  favoured  with  yours  of  the  20th,  informing  us  that  you 
had-sent'  us  by  the  coach  fifty  copies  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  *  A  Letter  to 
Lord  Hobart  from  General  Pifton,*  to  be  advertised  and  sold  at  zs.  6d,  . 
,«  i  We  received  the  pamphlet  yesterday;  but  oniooking  over  it,  we 
£nd  it  rcfleds  too  much  on  the  charafter  of  Colonel  Fullarton,  that  we 
nuist  beg  leave  to  decline  having  any  concern  in  the  publication.  You 
will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  at  this  ;  but  the  fadl  is,  we  are  very  much 
aonneded  with  the  friends  of  Colonel  FuUartofi,^^  and  have  so  great  a  respcft 
fer  himself,  that  we  should  do  ourselves  a  very  material  injury  by  selling 
ike  pamphlet  in  question,  &'c.  ^ 

^'  (Signed)  *  Manners  and  Miller. 

\    **^ToMr.Lloytiy   Bookseller,   Harhy. street.* 

•'  The  gentleman  then  desired  Mr.  Lloyd  to  write  to  a  Mr. Creech,  who, 
1  understand,  is  reputed  one  of  the- most  opulent  and  respe&ahle  booksellers 
in  that  country,  also  living  in  Edinburgh,  and  \o  requciit  he  would  adver- 
tise and  publibh  ihe  Letter.         '  - 

*«  ,My  friend  was  naturally  a  HttjJe  suspicious  of  what  might  be  the  re- 
%x^t ;  arid  although  Mr.  Creech  agreed  to  Mr.  Lloyd'«  proposal,  ^^\  fro© 
Mr,  (^reech  stating  in  his  letter,  that  Mr.  Fullarton  *  was  in  brs  shop  at 
tlic  time  tht  parcel  contalnicg  the  Letters  arrived,*  he  requested  Major 
,M*Donnel,  of  the  83d  regiment,  to  call  at  Creech'^  shop  to  purchase  one 
of  them.  The  following  is  an  cxtrad  from  the  Major's  letter  on  ^ 
subjed ;  .    • 

"  *  I  called,  according  to  your  wish,  at  Creech's,  to  purchase  one  of 
General  Pidlon's  Letters,  and  was  informed  by  the  person  in  the  shop, 
•that  it  could  not  be  sold.'  * — And  Majoi^M'Donnel,  with  that  man- 
liness so  charafteri^tic  of  him,  adds, — <  I  consider  the  booksellers  to 
have  afled  undet  very  despiccible  unmanly  principles :  however,  it  appears 
to  me  every  objeft  has  been  answered  without  tnem.    . 

''{Signed)  ^C.  M'Donmel. 

'*  <  Edi'nlurghj    Feb,  II,    l8o5.' 

/<  The  publication  of  this  Letter  was  thu&  totally,  and  -mo&i  unjusdy, 
prevented  in  one  very  large  and  important  quarter  of  the  empire. 
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V  I'Atn  not  .£j^  of  national  itSit^qm*  I  lovt  and  esteem  many  Scotdu  * 
xaep  I  sQfD&whogsi  I  am  proud^  and  {loooared)  by  being  called  their  ixien4« 
A  wbole  nation  Jias,  in  ancient  times j  been  saved  on  account  of  tme  good 
maxu  1  do  not  wishj.  or  mean>  to  arraign  that  nation ;  and  if  it  be  any- 
consolation  to  the  Scotch  booksellers  to  know^  that  on  this  side  the 
Tweed  persons>  in  pearly  a  similar  line  of  business,  can  do  illiberal  and 
unjust  things,  I  insert  an  advertisement,  which  was  brought  by  a  friend 
of  mine  to  the  Publishers  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  and  the  Morning 
Post*,  and  a  copy  left  at  each  office.  The  person,  on  his  first  visit,  see- 
ing a  sort  of  reluctance,  or  indecision,  in  their  assent  to  print  it,  said  he 
would  call  again,  requested  them  to  con&ider  it,  and,  if  they  agreed,  he 
"Xould  faj  for  it  on  his  return.  Th^t  night  he  called  at  each  cffice,  but 
could  get  no  apswer  ;  the  next  day  he  called  three  different  timeti,  ,bat 
could  neither  see  the* Editors,  nor  receive  any. answer.  The  advertise, 
oaent,  of  course,  never  appeared. 

^  '*  ADVERTISEMENT. 

"  *  In  the  very  interesting  and  important  case  of  the  King  against  Go. 
Tcmor  Pi^on,  it  is  due  to  the  justice  of  the  country,  that  until  the  de- 
cision of  the  Ctfurt  of  King's  Beftch  on  the  points  reserved  fot  its  conside* 
ration  be  known,  all  partial  comments  should  be  avoided;  as^we  under- 
stand, as  soon- as  this  determination  is  pronounced,  the  trial  will  be  pub- 
hshed  from  the  accurate  notes  of  a  very  eminent  short-hand  writer;  when 
•the  public,  then  in  full  possession  of  every  faft,  will  draw  its  conclusions 
with  that  good  sense  and  candour  which  form  so  distinguished  and  honour- 
able a  feature  in  the  national  charader.' 

*'  He're  is  no  general  or  particular  remark  or  observation,  not  a  single 
word  to  influence  public  opinion.  This  then,  I  say,^  is  illiberal  conduft 
in  any  case,  Scotch  or  English  ;  in  the  present,  I  hold  it  highly  criminal. 
If  the  Editors  know  the  circumstance,  they  should  be  ashamed  of  it ;  if 
they  do  not,  which  I  very  much  doubt,  it  is  right  they*  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  it..  It  is  qnc  of  the  many  base,  ungenerous,  and  un- 
manly ways,  which  has  been  prnftised  towards  Colonel  Pl^on,  to  preju- 
dice him  and  his  cause,  and  to  obstruct  and  prevent  truth  from  ge t ting' ad ^ 
miitsion  to  the  public.  It  is  a  mo^t  serious  injury  to  the  national  charac- 
ter, and  well  deserves  stronger  and  more  severe  animadversion.  Let  th-ra 
now  ^  throw  in  a  paragraph,'  if  ihey  ^hink  proper.  ^>  shall  read  it 
with  perfett  complacence,  careless  whether  it  come  *  from  authority ^ 
or  not."' 

If  such  cotidu£t  were  suffered  to  pass  without  pwbllc  reprobation, 
die  press  might,  in  time,  become  a  c^/rj^r. instead  oi  z  blessings  as  it 
now  is,  when  fairly  and  'impartrally  u^ed.  Mr.  Fulbrcon,  we  will 
-  venture  to  say,  never  found  any  difEculiy  to  obtain  adinission  for 
his  articles,  though  it  be  neiiher  his  wish,  nor  in  his  power,  to  com- 
pose one  so  perte611y  free  froui  obje£lion  as  that  whicti  wis  icjedied 


*  *•  The  Editors  pf  bdth  these  papers  are,  as  I  am  informed,  Scotch- 
|Qen;  it  js  clear  that  they  ^irw^^  nothing  by  th^ir  transj^aotation/' 

by 
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fc^  his  coufttr^^n  here.  As  Ki  the  'Edinburgh  bookacHefsi  ihe  irst 
of  them  n6M  IHce  contetnpiiblexrowanls,  and  the  -  tetters-much  worse, 
iftnd  nuw  th^t  we  'ai^e  upon  this  sahjcdt, •  we  cannot  but  express  out 
ddmiratioirof  the  superabundant  delicacy  of  our  brother  Critics,,  whd 
suffer  such  a  flagrant  attempt  tb  stifle  inquiry,  and  to  suppress  truthi 
,to  escape  without  a  single  animadversion  !  And  though  all  parties 
expressly  appeal  to  the  public,  tliese  scrupulous  direftors  of  the  pubfip 
judgment  most  cautiously  abstain  Yrom  otFering  any  opinion  upon  ihc 
subje£l.  One  of  them,  indeed,  ha^  sagaciously  discovered  the  intern* 
/  pcrance  of  Lieu  tenant- Qolone)  Draper's  language,  **  in  his  attack  on  a 
very  i;^^pe£lable  char^dler,  Mr.  Sullivan."  Whatever  Mr^  Sullivan 
IBay.be»,  his  character  i$  certainly  nor  more  respedlable  than  that  of 
Colonel  Picton,  .or  those  of  many  other  gentjemen,  Mr.  Fulbrton's 
scurrilous  and  most  intemperate  attacks  upon  whojn  have  not  incurred 
the  censure  of  these  Critics.  But  the  different  treatment  experienced 
by  tlie  diflerent  parties,  might,  we  suspcd,  be  easily  accounted  for, 
W'ithout  .any  reference  to  the  cations  of  criticism*  Lieqtfnant- 
Colonel  Draper  now  assigns  his  rea.son,  arid  a  very  sufficient  xeason  it 
is,  for  the  early  publication  of  his  Address. .  , 

*\  Although  this  Address  was  not  intended  for  publication  at  so  early  a 
period  of  the  business  to  which  it  relates,  yet  ithe  scandalous  use  which 
has  beei^.ipade  of  a  circumstance   that  occurred  upon   the   trial>  and  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  ^v hie h,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  was 
entirely  of  a  new  and  unparalleled  kind,  has  been  produdive  of  'so  much 
public  mischief,  has  so  irjitated  and  prejudiced  the   temper  and  opinions 
bfthe  larger  part  of  the  community,  the  middling  and  lower  classes,  and 
has  been  turned  to  such  vulgar  and  dishonourable  purposed  by  the  enemies 
of  Colonel  Pidion,  ever  on  the  watch  to  lay  hold  of  any  circumstance  even 
less  authoritative  than  that  which  issued  from  the  Court,  that  I  hold  my- 
self exoncrared  from  any  imputation  of  haste,  rashness,  or  .unseasonable- 
ness,  in  n0^v 'j?rinriiig  a  work,  which  it    is  probable,  but  for  these  cir- 
cuiTistanccs,   1   ihcmid  have  deferred  to  a  later  period/    The  circumstance 
to-which  I  allude  is  a  pidlure  of  LouisaCaldeVon  on  the  picket,   I  believe 
a  colofired  drawing,  which  was  produced  by  Mr.  Garrovv,  and  shewn  to 
.the  Jury,   *  /^y  w^  of  explaming  the  instrument  of  torture  y  and  to  iheruj  boiv 
and  in  ivhat  mannxr  she /win  placed  upon   it,*      Nothit/g  else  ivas  meant:  for 
^ir.  Garrow,  in  my  hearing,  told   th^  Noble  Lord  on  the  Bench,  when 
V,c  presented  this^dcle^able  treat  to  Mademoiselle  Calderon,  '  I  wisji  the 
position  of  youc  Lordship  could  have  enabled  you  to  have  seen  the  tTevolmi^ 
iarj  expression  of  the  sensation  of  the  witness  on   the   insjjedipn  of  the 
drav/ing  ;'  Mr.  Garrow  no  doubt  inies.-dii.gy  that   what   he  said  to    the 
Judge  should  not* be  heard  by  the  Jury  ;  for  in   his  speech  afterwards  be 
said,  ^  Gentlemen,'  with  respcdl    to  the  pic^ture  which  has  been  stated  to 
haye  inflamed  your  minds,  &c.  I  ask  nothing  of  your  passions;* — :No, 
nothing  at  all.     I  don't  want  jcw,  gentlemen,  to  witness  *  this  involun- 
tary expression  of  the  witness's  sensations  ;* — this  dramatic  exhibition  is 
teacrved  etotjrely  ifor  the  entertainment  of  his  Lordship.     Mr,  Garrow  ido. 
sires  thntjcfiv,  Gentlemen  oC  tkef  Jury  j  should  shu|:  youf  eyesj  an^  go  .to 
tK'cp  a  little,  while  the  Noble  Judge  should  not  only  be  awake,  but  should 

change 
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ehangc  his  phsititil,  and  tarn  on   the  other  side,  to  pleasfe  Mr/GatfOMT, 
and  $ee  and  enjoy   this  Farcical  sc^ne-,  which  he  had  With  so  much  tn^'tt 
and  tngetjaity  invented  for  his  Lordbhip*s  sole  entertainment.     The  Noble 
and  Learned  Judge  turried  away  from  buch  mimickry  ;  he  deprecated  such 
trick«  ;  and^  expressed  a  hope  \\\^i  no  use  would  be  made  oPit  out  of  doors? 
yet/ the  picture  now   before  tne   is   printed,  «nd  iharked  thus  r  '  With  a 
Plate  of  the  Girly   PnUey,  Splkfy  avd  the   GriiloSy   ^c,  ;  froiH  a   Djranjoirig 
exhibited  in  C'jurf. — Printed  for  Crosby  and  CV*,   Stationtri* -court y   Ludga}e* 
streets' — vSuch  is  rhe  hajpy  etife£l  of  Mr.  Garrow's  matchless  invention.    It 
was  not  necessary  for  me  to  change  w;*  position,  to  &ee  the  nea't  and  adfOit 
manner  \x\  which  Mr.  Garrow  made  this  exhibition  ;  for  I  had  the  happk 
n^ss  and  honour  of  being  *very  neur  him  ;  and  J  was,  no  doubt,  astonished 
at  the  wonderful  art  and  dexterity  he  displayed.     Katrerfelto  or  Bfcfiill^w 
tduid  not  have  exceeded  him.     A$  th.^  miwicians  speak,  there  was  a  fitte* 
ness  of  finger  in  the  fciegant  ^anntrr  in  which  he  first  turneti  up  this- draw, 
ing;  of  which  no  adept  in  legerdemain  need  be  ashamed.     The  finger  atid 
the  tongue,    too,    moved  in  such  perfeft  unison,  that  not  a  performer 
amongst  them  could  rival  h'm.     The  effect  w:\s  bO  suddenj  so  unexpe^ed| 
so  clertric,  so  full  of  all  the  necessary  qualities  to  call  forth  surprise; 
astonishment,    and  delightful  horror,^  thott  Burke  himself,  if  he  yrttfi 

•  alive,  would  have  gone  to  school  again,  and  taken  a  le^ure  from  him  to 
add  to  the  next  edition  of  his  *  Sublime  and  Beautiful,'  1  endeavour  to 
smother  the  real  honest  indignation  which  I  feel  Ac  this  most  unbeconun^ 
exhibition,  by  giving  it  an  air  of  ridicule  which  is  really  ver/ ill  sultea 
to,  and  inconsistent  wiih,  the  subje^l.  It  should  be  stigmatised  and  con- 
demned by  every  description  of  persons,  as  a  disgrace  to  thi  Court,  and  a 
refieftion  on  the  known  purity  of  its  high  character :  it  should  be  landed 

jwith  every  indignant  epithet,  and,  scouted  from  the  possibility  of 
wch  an  un^teemly  r^'presentation  ever  again  making  its  appearance  in  a  tri* 
IwinaJ,  whose  forms  and  praAices  should  be  of  the  most  sacredly  decorous 
order.  Mr.  Garrow  should  have  refleded,  that  while,  in  this  case>  he 
Was  sefming'y  only  doing  Punch  in  the  show,  and  bringing  out  one  of  the 

•puppets,  or  posture- masters,  to  make  people  wonder  and  stare,  he  was  pro- 
flQcing  sensations  and  cff:6ti  of  another,  very  different,  and  more  dange- 
rous nature:  I'rke  the., hire  of  the  Cobra  de  Capello,  whicli  Mr,  Garrow 
will  understand  by  the  help  of  his  Dldionary  of-Natural  History,  it  had 
something  of  the  magic  effe^,  but  more  of  t^c  poisonous  and  deadly  con- 
sequences, that  foHbw  the  teeth  of'rhis  venomous  animal.  But  why  should 
1  wonder  at  Mr.  Garrow's  various  powers  :  be  is  an  experienced  trader  in 
*  hot  and  cold;'  and  I  have  v«:ry  -lately  read  an  address  of  his,  in  which 
nothing  could  exceed  the  eloquence  he  dispjayed,  in  impressing 'm/arr- 
6/;//  on  the  mind>  of  the  Jury  ;  and  I  dare  say  that  he  believed  himulf 
inev^  w($pd  he  said  at  the  time^  Like  Mr,  Garrow,  i  too  love  ingenuoas:  ^ 
^3^seSy  andy.  like  him,  1  sometimes  give  shrewd  opinions.     I  say,  then, 

[  ^^t  in  my  buinbie opinion,  if  Mr,  Garrow  possesses  one  faculty  superior  to   ^ 

I  9iH>iher,  it  is  vbrsatility  ;  I  think  it  ttj^nscends  his  knowfedgp  of  me. 
^^iJjy^l,  ;0/.w}iich  I  Jhivc  given  a  very  beautiful  specimen  in  this  work* 
He  i^  really  a  Proteus,  a^word  that,  by  the  help  of  his  mythological  kajrxu 
^%  (whiph^  aQi;told  tse.qu|iL  to  l^s  metaphysical),  )at.  will  understand  the 
J^^Sbg  of.  Art  intelleft'llkQ  his  is  worthy  of  a.mc?.  aoalysis;  and  if 
flir.^rrow  adds*an  expand  philanthropy  to  his'oChex  great  qualities,. 
«o;'ci,  Yot;xxr»  y  when. 
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when,  soohet  or  later^  his  spirit  visits  the  mansions  of  peact^  wHch,  for 
the  happiness  and  quiet  of  this  nether  world|  may  fate  long  forbid^  he  will 
direct  his  brain,  together  with  the  cranium  ta  which  it  belong?,  to  be 
sent  to  the  celebrated  Dr,  Gall,  of  Vienna,  for  the  full  and  comj^ete 
elucidation  of  that  most  wonderful  and  useful  science  of  cvaniology,  which 
HIS  profound  geniiis  has  also  invented  :  it, will  be  no  doubt  a  great  satis. 
ia^ion  to  his  purer  part,  tl^i  to  ascertain,  what  our  impurer  minds  here 
have  only  dmhted^  that  an  empty  skull  can  furnish  just  as  much  talk  as  a 
full  oae« 

*"*  I  have  said  some  coarse,  as  well  as  some  fine,  things  to  Mr.  Garrow 
in  this  book.  I  did  npt  contemplate  his  charader  thoroughly  at  that 
tilde,  or  I  should  not  have  been  seriously  angry  with  him,  Irfowever,  be 
has  often  transgressed  himself  in  this  v/ay,  snd,  like  all  old  incorrigible 
tinners,  is  no  doubt  of-  an  (dhnuiMg  temper  and  disposition.  Now  that  I 
do  p^tend  to  kpow  him  better,  and  to  thinly  n}ery  little  of  whatever  he 
IIM^  ^y,  I  promise  never  to  be  in  a  rage  again.  Whenever  he  'snatches 
a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art,'  as  in  the  beautiful  metaphysical  distinc- 
lion  alluded  to,  he  will  pardon  me,  if  I  always  consider  it  my  duty  to 
record  his  felicities  with  fidelity  :  but  when  he  gets  to  eke  chin,  and 
flounders  in  the  mud  of  Spanish  law,  then,  indeed, 

» 

**  *  Laugh  when  we  must,  be  witty  where  we  can. 
But  vindicate  the  ways  o{  vutnto  man.* 

**  My  poetry,  will  relieve  his  mind,  perhaps,  after  some  elaborate  and 
recondite  metaphysical  retearch  ;  and  wishing  to  put  him  in  a  musjcal 
humour,  and  in  good  temper,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  him  the  above  distich, 
*  pour  s* amUsevy*  which,  by  the  help  of  his  French  Diilionary,  he  will  be 
able  soon  to  translate.**   . 

"  'Many  of  these  rcfledlions  will,  no  doubt,  by  common  readers,  who 
k>#k  not  beyond  the  superficies  of  things,  be  deemed  too  severe;  but. 
\xi  our  apprehijnsion,  the  occasion  both  called  for,  and  justifies,  their 
severity.  It  is  horrible  to  see  tlie  purity  of  our  courts  polluted,  and 
dielr  sblemuity  outraged,  by  a  miserable  recourse  to  panromimic;  tricks, 
and  other  Flocktoman  exhibitions  ;  and  though  the  Judge  would  not 
admit  the  produiSiipii  of  the  wretched  caricature  of  the  Mulatto  prosti* 
tute  00  the  picquer,  wiihour  the  permission  of  the  Counsel. for  the  Dc- 
fcadant,  yet,  v^iih  all  due  dcfereiice  lo  his  Lordship,  be  it  said,  .uiac 
if  he  deemed  it  ii'iipropery  .vvhicli  he  unquestionably  did,  he  should 
have  issued  his  imperative  prohibition  against  its  produdlion.  It  was, 
ii>  truth,  ,a  disgrace  to  a  court  ot  justice,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly 
repii?obated.  Mr.  .Garrow^  by  a  bappy  adaptation  qf  his;wit  to  the 
snbje&  before  him,  advised,  tiiat  hencefotcli  the  punishment  of  the 
picquet  might. receive  a  new  name,  and  b^e  calledi  Pi^aningf'^Kqtasit^ 
pfcafcantry  I  ^el  M  esptit/  Bqi  ^e  should  imagine  tJ&rt  his'twrth 
woukl  have  been  KirnedMo  wrath^  if- Mr.  Dallas  had,  ill'  aflWjwv 
nicknamed  him  thtf  FoMisk  ^ackt^n.  Let  him  take  cJire ;  xjrirtfe*' 
trials  are  i^ot  subjefts  for  merriment  (at  lea&t'to  Hknti)'\  airf^if^^ 
ivitness  any  farther  sfftempt  to  tiisgrace  our  cbmts  of  jtrstiee  ^f^ 
0xA  rtuixuncry/  we  will  raise  our  voice  ajairist  the  ijatbor«*>  i*^ 
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jtrains  ihat  will  sound  most  harshly  in  his  ear.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Draper  apcJo^izes  with  the  temj?ei\,  ai\(]  in  the  language,  of  a  gentle- 
man, for  th^  asperity  manifested  in  many  parts  of  hisYAddrcsSk- 
TlMS  apology  is  dire£lcd  to  **  ifie  many  noble  personages  into  whose 
iiinds  it  will  come.'*  He  truly  adds;  "  The  languagd'aild  condu6l 
due  from  one  gentleman  to  another,  I  trust  will  be  allowea  iiie  by- 
those  noble  persons,  that,  from  my  rank  and  situation  in  life,  I  ought 
to,  and  do,  understand.'^  No  man,  we  venture  co  asseft,  understands 
them  better.  The  spirit  of  a  gentjeman,  properly  so  called,  pefvaifdeir 
every  pnge  pf  his  book. 

**  The  case  here,  however,  is  not  between  two  gentlemen  ;.^iiid  aU 
though  I  do  not  hold  this  as  any, excuse  for  an  infringeoaent  Qf  the  fxo^ 
prieties  pf  condu^fl  and  discourse,  yet  it  will  be  recolledlcd  that  th^re  was 
inseparably  attached  to  my  wbrk  an  office  most  irksomei  but  most  itidis*> 
pensable  ; — the  exposition  of  vulgar  vice,  and  malignant  calumny  ;-^*-tht 
;  deted^ion  of  men h*  hypocrisy,  of  wanton  malice,  and  insidious  fraud.  I  aija 
not  experienced  in  thisv  sort  of  work  ;  it  is  my  first,  and  I  trust  it  will 
be  my  last,  effort-;  it  will  therefore,  I  hope,  be  pardoned  me  by  tbosci 
noble  persons,  if,  in  the  exposition  of  some  new  turpitude,  I  sometimtf 
gave  way  to  the  expression  of  feelings  in  words,  perhaps  more  iremartt^ 
able  for  the  strong  signification  of  the  idea,  than  the  elegance  or  beifutjl 
of  their  seledion.'  It  will,  I  think,  be  allowed,  that  I  l»ve  traVe^ited 
through  ways  new  and  unknown  to  me,  and  if  I  have  designated  the  lead* 
Ing  places  in  my  road  by  harsh  and  coarse  sounding  appellations,  those 
only  are  to  be  condemned  who  went  before,  and  first  ^lUed  the  uncouth 
and  unseemly  epithets*.**  / 

And  yet  this  same  Mr.  Fullarton  has  the  assurance  to  talk  of  his 
delicacy^  his  moderation^  and  his  conciliatory  disposition.  Proh  Pudor  I 

We  ha^  intended  to  bring  our  observations  on  this  prosecution  to  si 
Conclusion  in  the  present  Number;  but  vve  find  that,  without. either 
extending  the  article  to  an  unusual  length,  or  omitting  remarks  which 
iippear  to  us  of  consequence,^  we  cannot  carry  our  intention  intp 
cffedc^  Besides,  we  have  received  an  Address,  which  Mr.  Fullarton 
has  had  the  presumption  to  distribute  among  the  ElcSors  of  Wcstmin^ 
^er,  with  a  view  to  injure  that  gallant  officer,  Sir  Samuel  Hood,,  in 
tteir  opinion:  This  curious  paper,  which  arisesooc  of  this  prosecu- 
tion, will  require  some  animadversions  from  us.     These  reasoiis  com* 

pel  us  to  postpone  our  farther  observations  to  another  month. 

»  »     _    • 

[  (To  he  conchided  i/t  our  next  *  J  ,  .       . 


•'^5  0od  specimen  will  suffice.-^*  The  most  atrocious  malefa^or^—- 
triludiiig  to  CoicHiei  Pidbcm)-^'  who  ever  disgraced  the  English  name  aivl 
diafifedei;»  doves&ed  with  any  pottjan  of  pubUe  authority. '--^/^Mfr  j^agt.go 
^Mt*  FtUhrtrn'sfirtt^mrt^. 
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NOVELS. 


^^ward  anit  An  ft  a;  or,  d  PiBure  of  Human  Life,     A  Novel*      Bjr  John. 
Bristed,  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple^  Author  of 
,  the  System  of  the  Quakers  examined,    z  vols.    i2mo.    Pp»  443.    7$. 
Crosby  and  Co.     1806.    '  , 

,  .  MUCH  its  wc  have  been  inclined  to  despise  the  produftions  of  mor 
deni.  Novel  wrirers  colledlively,  from  finding  them  the  repositories  of  un- 
meaning ttntimetttality  and  ridiculoas  frivolity,  we  have  ijevertheless  been  fat 
from  consigning  them  to  general  censure  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  have  con*i- 
ilered  our  labour  tobe  amply  cbmp.nsated  on  meeting,  after  a  month's  applL 
cationto  the  drudgery  of  perusing  ihem,  with  a  single  work  which  we  might 
vehtore  to  recommend  as  entertaining  or  instrudivef  Wc  must,  however,, 
aditiit  that  we  have  derived  most  gratification  from  the  Novels  produced 
by^  few  masculine  writers  of  talenT,  who  have  devoted  "themselves  to  this 
braiich  of  iiterattire,  and  after  the  cpntrasts  which.-we  have  lately  exhi. 
bited,'  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  that  men  0/ 
iettfts  -are  the  best  writers  of  works  of  fiflion".  Vet  fat  Be  it  from  us  to 
tj)sinuate  that  many  of  Our  literat^^-  do  not  rank  very  high  in  such  effbrti 
Qf  genivs:  we  shall  shortly  point' out  those  who  do  rise  superior  to  th^ 
<SI(Hiuiion  roanufaclurers  for  circulating  libraries. ,  On  the  other  hand,  that 
,  fome  men  have  thought  themselves  qualified- for  Writing  a  jg^W  Novel,  and 
have  been  egregiously  deceived^  we  shall  adduce  one  simple  instance,  ia 
jhc  caae*  of  the  amhor  before  u^* 

Mai^  excuses  and  reasons  have  beea  oSTered  for  writing,  as  well  ladi, 
f!roos  as  serious,  but  till  we  read  Mr,  Bristed*s  produSion,  we  nev^f 
hard  ifisam/j  alleged  a^  a  palliative  for  literary  incapacity;  though  it  ia* 
probable  that  the  good  nature  of  the  public  has  often  induced  them  to.pre-i. 
conceive  the  necessity  of  such  a  defence. 

Il  seems  that  '**  on  the  riinrh  day  of  the  first  month  of  th^t  year,  which 

now  forms  a  portioh  of  our  fleeting  life,"^'  the  day^  on  which  the  body  of 

JLord' Nelson  wis  deposited  in  the  tomb,  Mrt  Bristed  was  taken  ill;  or, 

to  use  his  own  words,  **  a  fever's  fire  ran  along  all  his  veinj,  anddij- 

^^ed-him  from  attending  to' weightier  matters  of  the  faw/*     He  tberefoti 

Resolved  to  write  a  Novel,  and  we  quote  the  following  excuse  from  fals 

JPrefkce,.  not,  let  the  reader  observe;  for  any  inconsistency  or  defeA  it 

tile  woik;  but  "  for  any  incorredlness  in  the'  picHcal  dtathas!"  *'  In 

,order^to  beguile  the  dreary  hours  which  wheeled  lujavily  their /^a/^rre^rr/', 

^nd  slowly,  .rolled  theii*  wan,  deje<^led  formj,  over  my  enfeebled  ^nddis- 

oidered  frame,  as  I  lay  alone  in  my  solitary  chamber,  waiting  wistfallf 

the  approach  of  dawn  •  .a  dawn  that  tp  my  eyes  ^as  not  to  bring  the  sight 

^f^wrnalhLomy  or  summer's  rose  (it  would  be  odd  if  it  had,  in  JauuatxJ^ 

rnot  flocks,  nor  herds,  nor  human  face  divine,  my  heart  said  notome — tell 

^X^X'njahfch  thtu  tfyielfhast  seen  and'lmtun^  untO  the  sons  atMidaHghlenof  fh/ 

native-isle.     I  obeyed  the  didiate»  of  niy  heart,  and  during  the  risions  oi^ 

x\ift  vi\A^  xp:^  huriimgy  rwitbermg  brain  crbated  and  Qpmposed.  ^ioci* 

dents  which  form  this  little  simple  tale ; ,  and  oa  each  suijceeding  day  duM 

incidents  were  committed  to  paper.     Within  the  circle  of  seven  dojft  a»d 

si^en  vilblf  ^W|  CjbiW  of  6iy  fcgWc  4J99p?tig  fimcy,  wa|  ^Mfived*  honin 

^  nurtjrcdi^ 
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■  '  #  "  ^     •    •  • 

Anrtore^j  grew,  and  wa  matured:  for  eren  no^,  while  I  am  Kimiog 
this  Preface,  the  midnight  bell  is  tolling  the  departed  hoar^rf*  the  ij,A 
day,  and  announcers  the  birth  of  the  i6t\i  morn  of^thls  month." 

We  then  learQ,-  that  after  the  author  had  performed  this  seven  days* 
wonder,  the  Alipighty  raised  him  from  the  bed  of  sickness ;  when  ff  ho 
could  not  suffer  the  delicious  dreams  of  fancy,  and  the  wild  wanderings  of  . 
tbe  imagination  to  occupy  a  si//glf  hour  that  could  possibly  be  employed  90 
much  mors  beneficially  by  gaining  an  acqpssion  of  legal  ^koowle^gtl'.^ 
With  respect  to  his  tale,  *^  its  sole  aim  is  to  she wv  that  atkeisia  anil  infr^- 
delity,  under  every  aspeft  of  life  lead  to  misery  5  ^d  that  religion  wai 
virtue  ensure  to  their  yotarics  peace  and  happine^f./'  The  ajHhof  hovv* 
ever,  is  afraid  that  the  main  plot  of  his  tale,  the  attachment  betrwecft  EdM 
ward  and  Anna,  will  be  thought  not  to  accord  witl^  his /position!  HoM^ 
necessary  it  is  for  some  writers  to  explain  their  meaniiig,  without  giviog^ 
their  readers  the  trouble  to  find  it  out !  If  Mr.  Brtsted  had  not  thuseiiriy^ 
informed  us  of  his  views,  we  j^hould  have  taken  this  mainplu  to  hold  Qxxti 
an  indireA  encouragement  for  one  of  (he  grossest, breaches  of  moral 're^*t- 
tode!  tts  substance  is  as  follows.  ,         .  '- 

A  beneficed  clergy mnn-^f  the  Church  of  England^  wh^  ceside^  iiearOx*. 
ford,  a  grave  man  of  45,  marries  the  daughter  of  a  deceaf^d'ofEccr^wfao 
is  not  quite  18.  The  husband  is  represented  as  one  of  the  nWH.I^patlietic. 
brutes  which  can  disgrace  "human  eKistence,  and  the  Lady  as.  a  paragon  of  - 
female  beaoty,  '^  arrayed'  in  all  the  undisguised  fervour  of  imperioot, 
charms."  Edward,  the  son  of  a  public  officer  in  a  high  civil  station^  is 
educated  at  a  grammar  school,  and  then  sent  to  Oxford.  He  is  represented 
as  possessing  an  impetuosity  of  temper,  and  a  ouickness  in  discerning  the 
weakness  of  others,  without  guarding  himself  from  danger  ;  together 
with  a  feeling  heart  and  a  romantic  and  untempered  generosity/  Anna  is' 
«f  the  pensive,  mild,  blue  eyed,  sentimental  cast,  and  who,  when  first 
met  with  by  Edward,  is  in  a  state  of  fixed  melancholy,  arising  from  the 
brutM  condud  of  her  husband.  Here,  then,  is  as  hopeful  a  trio  as  any^ 
that  is  to  be  found  in  a  sentimental  Novel  of  the  German  School.  It  i^r 
hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  when  Edward  and  Anna  first  see  each  other 
a  *vi<ieni  offkQiw  commences  between  them^  The  clergyman  tells  him  that^ 
las  wife  has  been* ill  ever  since  their  marriage,  and  advises  him  to  pre»^ 
s6ribe  for  her,  he  having  studied  physic  at  the  University.-  Edward,  how-^ 
ever,  pretending  that  he  must  hear  the  Lady's  complaint  in  private,  geta 
Mr.  Martin's  (the  clergyman)  fermUihn  to  visit  her  in  her  chamber  when^ 
ever  he  pleases ;  Mr.  Martin  being  too  much  engaged  with  the  beauties 
of  Eosebius  and  other  Greek  authors  to  have  any  time  for  dcHziestic  atten* 
lions.  Edward  then  exerts  himself  to  **  minister  to  a  mind  diseased^** 
and  learns  that  the  Lady  detests  her  husband,  partly  on  account  of  having 
been  forced  -to  marry  him  by  her  mother,  and  also  from  his  want  of  atten- 
tioa  to  h^r  persoiY.  Edward  b'^gins  his  medical  process  by  expressing  the 
/arr/j^  and  ardour  of  his  afre^Hon,  Of  the  nature  of  this  ardour  we  may* 
finrm  an  idea  from  the  author's  own  language,  who  with  all  the  cant  of 
Gctman  sentimentality,  when  Anna  tells  Edward  that. he  must  not  kisi  her 
beeaose  she  is  married,  makes  him  answer^  ^'  that  in  this  imperfedl  st^te 
of -existence  ^he  must  have  recourse  to  the  only  means  whicl)  ^  allowed 
kim  of  expressing  the  purity  and  ardour  of  his  affeftion :"  and  he  con^ 
nnMce^btr  **  that. words  are  but  weak  and  faint  jto  express  the  fervour  ot 

U  3  unutterable 
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imutjt^able  love^  which  is  conveyed  with  much  mofQ  intelligible  iina  ijn- 
^vesrive  ^ktradle'h  by  the  liquid  language  of  tlie  eyes,  bifammg  mutual 
joy '5  hy  the  balmy  kissps  o£the  rosy  lip;  by  the  enraptuWd' foldings  of  . 
the  close  embrace^  wh^n  the  boundings  of  each  bosom  beat  \<^ith  a  more 
tumultuous  throb ;  and  the  j^urple*  light'  of  love  upon  each  other's  cheel^ 
SMOine  a  crimson  dye !"  After  imbibtng  this  palpable  dose  of  mental  me- 
dkifK,  Anna  to  gain  tmey  expresses  a  wish  to  lenht  Latitiy  and  in  a  few 
iredk^,  Edward  teaches  her  that-**  ptnnia  'vtncit  amor!**  At  length  Mr. 
Martin  finding  that  the  juvenile  pra<^itioner  is  ta  c/t./i  nlouc  with  his 
'wife,  gives  him  a  hint  that  he  will  call  in  a  more  experienced  son  of 
Gaien^froh)  Oxford-;  and  Edward,  tj/ter  many  a  heart-rending  exertionj  sets  oaj^ 
for  London.     Now,  gfentle  reaHor,  noiwithstar.ding  this  stri«^\  intimacy, 
tili»  ^^  union' of  kindred' souls,'*  which' pr^i^^iiiled  between  Edward  and  the 
Faffion's  wife,  you  miist  not  presume  to  suppose  that  any  imfirofer  fan^li- 
^ity  occurred.     Oh'!  no;  that  would  Be  contrary  to  all  fhe  laws  of  senl 
ttfoental  Nbv^l  writirig.     The  neighbours  horw^eter^  were  so  censorious-as 
to  fell  Mr.  Martin  what  they  thought ;  6n  which,  afti^r  Edward's  depar- 
t*lfe;  he  ^^ipreathedei  sermon'*  to  Anna,  oh  the  subje^lidfi*  of  wives,  ajid 
then  forbade  her  to  write  to  her  paramoyr.     l.his  mandatq  wje  should  have 
.  thmight  reasonable' enoiigh ;  but  Anna,  poor  sympathetic  soul,  could  not 
Wi>et  the' <*' hateful  restraint,"  and  atcbrdingly  corresponds'  with  her 
)lovei^,.whd  is  seeking  his  fortune  in- the  metropolis ;  ind  who  ^f  reposed 
in  the  ardc^y  the  purity^  and  the  permdhency  of  her  aff^dion   for  him " 
(Vol.  i.  p.  146) ;  ' 

•  •   <i  Till  he  and  Anna  woul<}  arise  and  reach  their  native  skies. 

And  there  in  some  ftiild  sphere  would  sing  their  pl^a^u res,  lovrs,  and  joys/' 

JN.  B*  This  in  the  original,  is  prx)sb  ;  but  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen 
wc  have  transferred  it  into  something  like  \^erse.]  '  *  '  . 
'  ^  As  the  author  has  piqued  himself  upon  his  main  flat  ^  we  will  bring- our 
abstradl  of  it  to  ia  conclusion,  before  we  t6uch  on  the  subordinate  chdrac- 
telra.  Anna,  writhing  under,  the  horrors  of  seclusion,  afid  oppressed  to 
•^he  grave  by  the  barbarous  coodudl  of  her  husband  (who^  be  it  observed, 
is  not  accused  of  any  other  cruelty  than  a  want  of  attention  towards  her, 
which  perhaps  his  advanced  age  and  serious  habits  might  justify),  says  ift 
one  of  her  letters  to  Edward,  that  perhaps  she  may  not  see  hitn  again  on 
'ea^th,  ^*  but  siirery,  she  adds,  (p.  70)  we- shall  meet  and  resolve  our 
4fjjijffioftatt  intercourse  in  HesLVtnl  ...... 

'\      '     "  There  shall  we  bask  in  uncreated  rays  ; 

No  toore  to  sigh,  6r  shed  the  bitter  tear;  . 
Together  hymning  our  Creator's  praise. 

In  such  society  yet  still  more  dear; 
^hile  circling  time  rolls  round  in  an  eternal  sphere  !"  ~ 

Wbatcver  Mr.  B,  may  think  of  it,  this  approaches  very  near  to  iks' 
fheiny.' — This  also,  is  given  as /fT?i<' in  the  original}  I         '      * 

The  ertd  of  this  "strange  eventful  history"!  isj"  that  a  brother  of 
Anna/  an  officer  in  the  army,  comes  from  abroad,  and  hearing  that  his 
sister  has  been  seduced  by  Edward,  resolves  to  punish  him  liktavuMof 
honour.  He  accordingly  sfends  for  him  to  a  Coffee-house,  whercy  bn  hit 
arrival^  the  Captain  is  so  struct^  with  his  generous  physipgnomyj  that  fa« 

declares  bis  resentment  h  buried^  and  gives  him  h|t  i)^Q4.£^h^(.4l« 

'-''■•     -  '••  ,  ..  .  . ..    _ -     ...  brubn* 


irother.  .  *  Bat  £te  mimitesaftefw^s  this  resentment  risei  again ;  (p.  i  io» 
Xpl«  li.)  tke^r  Ipnock  each  otiver  ^ou^  the  Cdfibe^-room,  and  then  repab*  ta 
Chalk  Farm,  with  a  fuU'deterinination  **  not'  to  murder,  but  to  h'S' 
each  other  l"'^ Admirable  distin(5lit)n !  Here  thejr  fire  till  theGapiatn  is 
killed,  and -Edward- mortally  wonnded.  •  Anna,  on  fearing  the  news*  dies 
of  a  broken  heart  ;  (Tom  Thtwnb  thcf  second!)  and  the  clergyman- o/*xAf 
Chrurch  of  England  is  made  (//-^.  by  the  author)  to  writer  letter  t/)  Ed- 
ward, in  which  he  expresses  his  belief  that  Anna,  rnid  her  tv^o  chiidtem^Trho^^ 
died  just;  before  their  mpther,  are  to  he  e;yerlastinglv  tormented,  while 
Edward  is  to  receive  a  double  portion  oF  Brimstone  and  fire !    .         '  .; 

To  fof m  thtJi(/iMg 'r4/.s/»J^  oE.ihesQ  two  a$surd  volumes,  various  chaj» 
raders   are  introdirced,  t>ut  they  are  o.ne  ^nd  all,  except  ,Williara>  ana 
Edward's  father,  beneath  criticism,   and  ahnost  b^earh  conrerapt*     Np, 
such  charader  as  Diggory  ever  existed,  /we  are  certaiji.     Indeed  to  ball 
such  traits  ,"  Fi<flures  of  Human  LUc  '%  can  excite  nothing  but. laughter- 
The  only  part  of  the  Novel  worthy  of  plaise,  is  a  dialogue  between <an 
atheist  aiid  a  Christian,  in  the  first  volume. .    The  style  is  the  most  bom«. 
bastic  an.d  inflated  we  ever  remember  to  have  read.     In  many  parts  itift 
absolute  nonsense,  and  in  others  perfedly  unintelligible.     Ex,  Grmi.  \  tj\ 
the  Preface,,  page  xiv.  we  are  told  that  **  adultery  is  an  nSi  n»hich  poisons 
aM  the  liviig  'maters  'f  the  land  in  their  SPR  JNGS  and  in  th^r  soVRCfeS  !**  'At, 
page  21,  Edward,  on  kissing  Anna,  **  bicami  gfiore  than  usually  audaci- 
ous, and  the  flam3  of  young  desire  ^ore  dahz^ng^  darings  fierce^  kecnJ^hU- 
verittgy    \hot  his  n?rves  along!'*     At   page   ^•:^y  itnither  kisr    '^.thrilled' 
throngh  every  vein,    and  ke*i-ihtvm;7gy  shot  his  nerves  aUng  ;**    ailid  at 
another  part  this  kee?ushivering  shuofsy  like  ejei^tricity  abhg  the  ner\*es  qf 
a  whole  party?   In  vol.  i.  page^)4,  we  are  told,  that  V  no  rude'  uti, 
licensed  foot  tsxhix  be  ^vef  suffered  to  pollute  the  haU^^ioed  sources  of  sensihK 
hfj,*\    It  is  ia'pitv'that  the  author  has  not  informed  us  whether  these 
sources  lie.  in  t^at  part  which  Butler  considers  to  be  the  i^A/ of  knowledge  f 
— But  it  would  be  an  endless  task^  to  point  olu  all  the  strange  metaphoi^s 
and  mutilations  of  poor  commop-scnse  contained  in  these  44  j  pages ;  numbers 
of  which  are  filjed  with  quotations  from  Bams,  the  Scottish  Po'et.'-**»We 
shall  therefore   conclude,  with  hoping  that  Mr.  Bristcd's  cfie/tts  wil!  d<^- 
rive  more  advantage  from  his  legal  pursuits,  th-fti  ths  public  will  from 
the  effusions  or  his  fa^ncy.     We  can  see  no  moral  lesson  deducible  from  th^ 
whole  story  ;  and  if  the  author  wrote  it  when  he  was  dermg^d,-  we  think 
that  when  he  came  to  hi^  senses,  he  ought  to  have  thrown  the  hianascript 
into  the  fire.  '         .  ' 
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MISCELLANIES. 
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•  "  '  '"  »  ^ 

Diamndcut  Diamond:  or  Observations  on  a  Pamphlet y  entitle. d^  *'  A  Revieniv 

of  the  Condu^  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  ^f  Wales 'y^*  comprising  tf 

,    free  and  impartial  Vie<w  of  Mr.  JfJ^rjSy  m  a  Tradesman  ^  Folitici^in,  and 

Courtier^  during  a  Period  ofTnuentj  Years.     By  Philo-Verita*.     8vx). 

.   pp.  76.     3s.  64.     Chappie.     1806. 

IN  a  Letter *to  Mr.  Jefierys,  prefixed  to  this  pamphlc£,  th^  author 
^ccu$«s  him  oJF  having  written  two  letters  to  the  Prince  of  Wales^  which 

U4  he 
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he  has  pQt  pubH^hedy  containing  a  sp^cilfic  demand  of  two  thoHMnS 
pounds,  with  a  threat  of  pablishing  his  I^view  of  th^  Prince's  Coixio4^, 
if  his  (d^niand  should  not  be  granted*  And  thid  appli<iation  is  tc47»ed 
.'.*  the  ad  of  a  fusion  to  extort  money.*'  Whether  it  be  felony  or  nor, 
woold  require  more  knowledge  of  the  law  to  decide  than  this  writer  ap^ 
pears  to  possess  ;  hut  unquestionahry  it  was  a  mo^t  ret/f^hensibley  and, 
indeed,  a  criminal,  ad.  The  pamphlet  opens  wit^  the  following  para- 
graphs ;  ■      ^ 

"  The  example  of  ^  neighbouring  nation  has  given  irrefragaM*?  prcolT 
of  the  danger  which  is  attached  to  any  cffurt  that  is  mjde,  to  ppison  aii^ 
a||lienate  the  afi^ftions  of  a  people  from  their  Prir.ce.  If  Princes  are  liahle 
to  tVe  calumny  of  every  vain,  wanton,  and  disappointed  man,  the  public 
•  will,  in  tim?,  lose  that  reverence  and  respcft  which  a  people  ou^ht  to 
ilianifest  for  their  governors.  Neither  Pi ince  nor  liu's  can  lonz  retain 
tbeii'  proper  tone  or  power,  when  the  pcopl?  r.'lax  iv>  r^'spe^  for  tnem, 
'  *'The  body  poJiiic  will  soon  become  a  mouls'efhi^  'jstcjfi^  inflared*w;th 
perpetual  dissenrion  and  discords  when  iis  suHJc^t's  a^re  taught  to  Jcx^k  at 
rririces.  as  chgraders  possessing  all  the  inferior  qu«ilities  of  the  human 
heart;'^  *     ' 

The  language  is  neither  very  correft,  nor  yet  perfcftly  iatelljgible. 

The  sentinient,  however,  which  it  is  intended  to  convey,  is  sufficiently 

obvious,  and  the  trnth  of  it  we,  ceruiioly,  are   by  no  means  dispo^d  iq 

<K>ntest.     But  we  sincerely  wish  that  this  writer,  who  se:ms  to  tbinjc  so 

justly  of  the   example  attbrded.  by  the   Freiieh  Revojutipn,  b.id   conde^ 

sqended  to'drop,  for  a  moment,  the  langviag.\bf  a  pafrisan,  aiid^to  adppi 

the  tone  of  a  patriot.     Certain  it  is,  that  the  dreadful  cventf  of  tjie  last 

sixteen  years  hold  out  the  lesson  which  he  seeks  to  inculcate  ^  but  they 

als9  hold   out  aporher  lesson,  equally  profitable  and  instruftive^   wihich. 

seems   wholly  to  have  escaped   his  observationr--they  hold   ouit:  a  lesson 

to  Princes  as  well  as  to  people*     K  fhey  teach  the  la  Iter  the.  ^i^osii  apd. 

the  duty  of  respcdliiig  their  superiors,  they  also  teach  the  former  so  to 

-condu^  theipselves,  as  to  deserve  the  respeft  which   they  aspire  to  row., 

mand.  'f'he  charadler  of  that  monster  in  l^uman  sh;ipe,  the  Due  D 'Orleans, 

suppled,  alas]  food  for  calumny  even  to  sariety.     Tainted  with  everr 

vice,  exotic  as  fellas  native,  he  negle^ed  every  duty,  religious,   moral, 

and*6cia1.     A  dcb.^i|cheef  a  drunkard,  find  an  adulterer,  he  exchanged 

the  society  of  his  equals  for  low  and  abandoned  a'ssociates ;  he  left  the 

most  amiable  of  wives  to  pine  in  solitude,  while  he  resigned  all  tjie  com* 

forts  and  joys  of  domestic  life  for  sensual   gratification,  and  the  beastly 

,  licentiousness  of"  the  sitew^.     The  revolutionists  could  not  desire  a  better 

iubjeft  for  their  purpose.     By  imj^ting  the  vices  which  this  Prince  realbr 

possessed,  to  the  whole  race  pf  Princes  in  general,  they  misled  the  weak 

and  credulous  multitude,  who,  seeing  this  one  example  befow  them,  were 

easily  made  to  befieve  that  qthers'were  like  him  ;  and  hence  all  that  re- 

speft  for  their  soperiors,^  which,  among  the  French,,  was  carried  even  ta 

enthusiasnl,  was  destroyed, 'and'  anarchy  and  confusion  ensued.     It  foL 

lows,  then,  that,  ^vhile  the  people:,  on  the  one  hand^,  should  be  wanjed, 

by  this  dreSadfulexample,  of  the  fatal  effecih  of  listening'  to  the  voice  of 

lacciising  calumny,    when  directed  against    those  whopn    their .  c^^gioa  , 

teaches  them  to  honour;  Princes  should,  on  the  otbetji  derive  from  ths 

tame  exain^e  a  cohvifiioo  of  the  necessity  of  discha/ging  every  leligioos, 

»^        '     '^     "   * .'•  '     "  '     '■  mti^, 
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>  tnd  social  dttty,  withsoci  poaAuality^  astoles 
.fy€idL  to  ptey  upon.     Tkeie  aie  the  lessofYs  which  the  F 
supplies ;  and  he  who  inculcates  the  one  without  the  ,< 
pajTcicolar  cduse,  4}ut  wiU  n6t  serve  his  country. 

The  author  imputes^  apd  justly  enough,  we  think,  t 

Jefl?eir}'«  to  his  own  extravagance ;  and  clearly  shewsj 

living;  was  infinitely  above  his  circumstances.     IF  a  jev 

the  ^establishment  of  a  Prince,  and  give  the  dinners  of  a 

ruin  can  be  expected  to  ensue  ?     It  is  needless,  after  t 

"^we  ourselves  made   in  our  Review  of  Mr.  jeiferys's  p« 

%his  writer  through  h%$   observations,  which  are  much 

It     is    necessary,  however,  to  say,  that' he  has  pceft 

charges  against  Mr.  JcfiJrjrs  (in  Pp.  57,  ^8,  59),  whi 

to  .have  beea  the  subje^  of  criminal  prosecutions;  bir 

puVilicly   by.  Mr,  Jefferys,  in  the  newspapers  ;  and  th 

§ix4h  editionof  the  pamphlet  before  us,  and  consiJerabij  i 

whatever  is  taken  of  that  denial,  nor  is  any  proof  adc 

the  chargiss  themselves.     The  pt^lic  cannot  be  vatisfi 

such  a.&ttbje^» 

We  agree  with  our  author,  that  <*  there  is  aot  a  gent 
dcm  who  is  held  in  higher  estimation  for   talents,  h 
^nd   honour,  than  Lord  Moiia  :"    and  that  no  eart 
would    ''  induce  his  ^Lordship  to  wound  the  feelings, 
i&an,  or  becqme  the  instrument  of  a  mean  ad." 

Had  the  author  limited  his  efforts  to  the  jisstificj 
he  would  have  ad^ed  dieritoriohsly  and  prudently  ;  bt 
the  parti»aax)f  Mrs.  Fifjchcrbert,  tali^s  seriously  **of' 
1  i/gSi  du€  to  afemale^*\.  and  threatens  to  chastise  Mr.  Je 
)  impeach  the  spotless  purity  of  that  paragon  of  virtue, 
n  "^  lieve  hiin  to  be  serious.  '  If  he  mean  to  be  v,itty,  h 
X  misplaced  \  but  if  serious,  \  he  will  be  condemned  by 
fi  kit^gdom  whose  good  opinion  is  worth  having. — 
"i,  attack  on  a  nuortky  and  much^eUHmi lady  **  III  Riua 
% 

^  The  Diamond  ne*w  FoinUd;  being  a  Supfifment  to  Diamoa 

^.  tainivg  Three  L'^Lers  'which  Mr,  Jfeffifpys  umi  iothe  E 

if  Vie*w  to  extort  Moxey/rom  Hit  Royal  High>iess  the  P 

ti  Ohser*vatiojts  thereov^  /»  a  Litter  to  Mj^*  'J^ffifry$  ;  if, 

dJ-  his  Letter  to  Mrs,   Fitzherbert^  and  many  FaSts  «^ 

1^\  By  Philo- Veritas.     8vo.     Pp.  56.     is.     Chappie 


WE  forbore  to  comment  on  the  style  and  lattguc 

^  reviewed  in  the  preceding  article:  both  of  which  were 

^  .nl&diocrity  ;  hup  the  sty|e  an4  language  of  that  now  I 

'^^  thing  to  be  beard  in  the  ]>urlieus  of  Billingsgate,     i 

^1  9Luthor  seems  to  be  totally  ignorant  gf  Iti  p\a\Qe&t  tuVe 

U|  mamtier  of  this.  jK>table  pr<^iji.^ion,  one  8ei\^^ce  "wVi 

^  laen, 

i(  *'  As  a  person  dan^rous  tp  ^9  happine^^        1  \tvte*^ 

L  tainly  view  you  ;  bttt  if  you  were  merely^  ^t*^  »%at^^ 
^       coft»idciir  jou  41  oac-pf  ihilp^  ^limb  ^^icvvS*  Xt^if^SP^ 
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miserable  orderr  of  rtie  popokfeie,  who  can  revenge  a^Ute  of  tfie  rresttvrv 
«fthm  sloth  b]r  tlie  strength  of  their /^Mv^^.^whi^'tmnihtlatef  the^j^^^ft 
^n%m:and.all^  in  a  crack.** — (P-  5-J 

Is  this  the  <  dzoate  of  a  Prince  ? — wc  should  sooner  take  fttmibr  on© 
qf'Mrsfc  Fitzherbcrt'ii  chairmen.  It  is  a  trite  Veroark,  that  an  injodiciajs 
(ikfKl;  u  the  worst  of  enemies  ;  and  rhe  converse  of  the  propos.tirn  is  not 
Iffs  tme.  From  such  an  adversary,  therefore,  Mr.  Jefferys  has  J-irflc»  to 
^ipprebend*  The  letters,  however,  of  Mi.  Jcfftrys  to  Lord  Moira, 
wbicb  vthe  former  suppreiscd,  and  \V'hich  are  here  given,  cer^'ainly 
•Kfengthen  the  author's  proofs  of  the  cliarges  which  he  had  before  adduced 
^gji&st  Mr.  Jeiferys^  ai  endeavouring  to.e?itort  moi.ey  from  his  Royal 
pitr'on«.  Indeed  the  £4^1  is  too  evident  to  admit  of  \\  doL(bt»  Had  these 
let^obcen  published,  by  themselves,  without  v.uy  of  the  comfflents  of  this 
^rucr»  their  effedt  wou^d  have  been  much  more  powerful  ihan'it  now  \f ill 
fe;  ibr  it-is  impobsible  to  .read  the  anim<aivor 540ns  on  them  without  dis- 
gQSU     After  quoting  one  of  them,  the  author  says  : 

•*•  The  above  letter  contains  th 3  same  inconsistency  of  sentiment  "which 
f6ara^ejri2e/^j>^  M.tbe-  feU  ofyottr  tpiuleito  tie  Prif/tv"— (this  letter,  be 
it  observed,  is  addressed  to  Lord  Moira,  and  not  to  the  Prince )'.-^**  One 
l^ftrCt  of  it  displays  the  rude  kngoage  0^  menace ;  another  part  cd/?thes  t\e 
4tatr$M  of  an  impudent  mendicant ;  aitd  the  concluding  pafagrnphs  expre^ 
fhe  .feelings  of  a  greedy,  ili-tempered,  snivelling  school-boy,  who  is 
i7)iin|^>for  ^'^try  thtog  he  sees,  and  is  in  want  of  notliing  bur  a  whip« 

ppg.': 

•  We  wil]  nbt  inqvise  into  the  truth  of  the  remark  ;  but  \^t  imist  observe, 
that* aaj  schoolboy,  twel ve  years  old,  w ho* »houW  write  such  wretched 
BPP^eose  as  //«  paragraph  exhibits,  would  certainly  receive  a  whipping, 
and  wottld  most  richly  deserve  it.  The  rest  of  the  pamphlet, 'we  meart 
that,  jartfiof  it  lyhich  relates  to  tlie  Prince  and  his  jeweller,  is  abeolurelv 
benjeath  criticism.  It  is  coarse,  vulgar,  and,  in  some  passages,  ^<?flj/9^ 
{•eep.  J^i^K  We  shall,  therefor^,  pass  to  the  last  par^,  whifcb  relAftes, 
cxclttsivcl^y  to  Mrs.Fitahcrbert.  And  here,  we  donfessj  we  are  wxxt^f 
at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  our  astonishmenc  at  a  nr^^fi^  who  publidy 
stands  forward  to  plead  the  cause  of  fornication  and  adnUery  ;  for  imles» 
SBch  be  his  sieaning/  we  profess  our  utter  inability  to  understand  him. 

That  Mr,  Jefferys  should.,  be  attacked,  with  the  utniost^  virulence,,  for- 
'  daiit'g  to  censure  the  condud  of  the  w.oman  in  question,  'affords  no  sob^ 
jedfor  surprise.  But  it  is  rather  surprising  to  read' of  the  feelmgty'TxA 
the  dflicifcy  oi  th(  nature  of  *^  the  esteem^  friend  of  an  illustrious  person- 
age;*' after  all  that  the  public  know  of  this  mysterious  connexion.  Wc. 
shall  givie  a  few  specimens  of  the  author's  mode  of  treating  this  delicate 
sabjeS;  by  which  our  readers  will  be  enabled  to'estimate  the  validity  of 
fits  light- xo  the  tkle  which  he  assumes  of  a  Lo^frof  Truth. 

**  When  His  Royal  Highness  first  courted  the  acquaintance  Of  Mrr; 
Fltzberbcrt^  she  was  a  widow  lady  of  independent  fortune'* — (and'there- 
finr  ha4  not  the  usual  temptation  wKich  indigent  circomstamces  supply  to 
^vi|ite  fc6r»  the  paths  of  virtue), — "  and.  highly  esteemed  in  the  circWi 
in. which  she  then  moved «  Time^^  and  reciprocal  attention,  to  which  tl» 
a^  delighted  minds  of  lovers  naturally  give  birth*'— !■( we  rpally 

rre ighoratit  of  this  striking  fadl,  that  lovers'  minds  are  the  parents  of 

hmi/J^ — ^^^  endeared  di$m  io  each  ptbit  in  the  mongedt  boncfer  df  icfeAioo.^^ 

la 
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."Jn  the  next  sentotyi&jfbis.el^UQnt  panegyii^t  di^kt< 
fied  her  conduct  and  situation lHi\re  greater  citiims  to  oi 
esce^^-  thai^  to^  the  inpoosidcr^te  aod  violept  abpae,  & 
is  a  uew  figure  of  sp^ch  ; — but  how  can  this  writer  I 
di'us  ^cwat  meechosi,  £sf<:.-rBut  we  proceed  with  our  qi 

**  A*e  there  no  feelings  in  the  publi^c  bosom' *-^{Y< 
^nd 'Very  strong  feelings  too^  but  of  a  very  difFerei 
which  appeaj:  to  predotitinat^  in  your's,  good  Sir)— ^*" 
a  lady,  who  was  brought  from  her  respectable  sea 
men t  into  public  notice  by  ^h^^  alluring  hopes  of  lastin 
a  time  when  her  illustrious  lover  was  a  free  agent,  aa 
coustftaiioml^  courtship  ?  Consider  *her  for  several  yeai 
tionate  companion,  of  a;. noble  perspnage,  whose  con 
sealed  ^\^y  promise  that  could  as^rc  to  hei:  uninter 
life."  .  .  • 

,^'Xfh^.imfiterpupte4 baffm^f  Qf  ai  woman  living  with  J 
who  could  not  be,  herhusbiind;  and*  conftquently^  \\\ 
—^Pretty  noiiojps  of  r^ligij5n  ap4  nwrality  ^hi«  >scribblc 

**  I  again  ask,  whether  every  avenue  to  the  heart 
case  of  this  lady,  who- was  &ii<idenly  separated  fi;pm  a 
CQurteil  her  into  hondaj^^**^^^^^  might  h^re  very  pro 
Richard,  . :  ;;  ,^ 

Was  ever  wQoian  in  this  humoivr  woo'd  ?, 
i    .  Was  ever  woiJian  in  this  humour  ixion  f 

,  I'll  have  her,   hut  I  yj'dl  not  keep  her  long) — , 
ff  and  for  years  performed  «//  the  4utiei  of  the  hush  and y  1 
in  compliance  to  (with)  the  wish  of  bis  father,  and  the 
net,  Jeft  the  objedl  of  his.  admiration,  for  «  iomtitutioni 
Illustrious  Princess  ?"    . 

Here, ^ at  least,  the  author  has  ip'>ken  out.  He  tells  i 
a.iui  Mrs.  Fita^erbert  lived  together  as  husb'ind  and  y 
laws  of  this  country,  they  could  not  be  husband  and  v 
w;ere  they  ?  They  were  just  the  same  as  thef  Duke  of 
Jordan,  or  any  other  man  and  woman  who  live  toge 
inarried.  And  yet  this  writer  has  the  assurance  to  sta 
cat^  Qfawpman  who  could  so  live,  and  to  proclaim  he 
i^;males  o|..tank  and  virtue  !! !  A  conititu\ional  marri 
calls  it,  is  nothing  more  than  a  ianxful  marriage,  a  n 
acpord^ng  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  There-fian  be 
s^od  an^r  couple  who  cohabit  together  without  such  i 
9*atc  ^J^mcatio/t» 

The  ia$inuation$  against   the  Princess  of,  Wales, . 
a£fe^8  to  praise,  are  .alike  gross  and  infanaous  ;  but  st 
nan -who  dares  insult  the  public  by  papegyrizing  Mrs 

"  The  candid  reader,  and  a.persoo  pos^^^se^i  ol  any 
man  lifty  m«st  aUoWj  that  there  arc  many  V^id^^^  ^\x^^ 
with  thfe  married  state,  of  which  the  ^^^i-    ^y.  pt  ^Vt 
clodc^  ap  in ve9tigatipi^.an4  knowledge^   J^^^  ivA^^^^^ 
oi  mysterious  uparaimi  among  marv^  ^V>^      ^Cy  '^^^ 
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mA  X  panicttTar  cou]>le  should  fcare  had  rniy  cante  td  dmgree  after  tlie 
Ipuneal  knot  had  hound  thca»  together  for  ltf<^." 

ffoweyer  mj»ierious  such  te^rMthtif  ma^  be,  of  whick,  however,  (being, 
«r  aoppose,  not  to  be  classed  among  cmdid  reader^  or  persons  piH tested  df 
m«j  kiwwUdgt  of  Ijfeji  we  profess  to  know  nothing  ;  riiey  arc  ccffainljr 
■o€  more  mystemus  than  the  paragraph  which  we  have  quoted,  which  sett 
iKir  powvFs  of  comprehens  on  at  d^fia^k^e* 

**  Soch,  however,  is  the  state  of  the  human  mind,  and  siKh  are  tK6 
|liys4C2il  infermitics  ol  our  nature,  that  a  certainindescribable  sum-thing  irl 
ai  fDO^  OS  female f  will  often  chilt  or  htcreatt  otf  r  passions  and  aflSe^ions  be. 
yond  the  ovdinarf  pratitces  of  life*  -v  •         .       '  * 

•*  Unhappily  for  the  lasting"  tranqnitltty  of  a  Royal  CoopTe,  there  was 
m  mm^hmgvf)Bk^  the  prying  eye  of  curiositj  wiJJ  never  be  able  to  dis. 
carer,  th»t  is  understood  to  have  had  fX  unpleasant  operation  6n  tke  m.nd 
cf  an  Illustrious  Personage. 

.*^  }f  these  operations  of  the  min^are  cobiidered  at  incompatible  with 
the  pkdge  of  the  marriage  vow,  i  sorprit&e  might  as  well  be  expressed 
that  one  female  should  be  known  to  have  a  gtea^  ascendancy  than  anou 
ifccr,  &c."    '  .  ■  '  ^ 

.  We  Mfally  are  at  a  k)ss  which  most  to  admire,  the  impudence,,  or  the 
JUIyof  this  apologist  for  adultery — J>oth  o£  which  gieatJy  exceed  any 
tlttng  of  the  kin()  that  we  have  met  with.  Is  it  to  be  borne,  that  tlie 
Bost  sacred  bond  of  society,  consecrated  by  the  sanAkm  of  our  Blessed 
Redeemer  himself,  and  the  fertile  source  of  aH  happiness  and  Tirtue,  sh6tt)d 
be  publicly  treated  with  this  indecent  levity  by  an  ignorant- par  a  si  te^  who 
voiildfain  have  the  world  Inrlieve  that  he  is  in  the  confidence  of  the  great  ? 
Is  a  vow  the  aoost  solemn,  made  at  the  altar  of  God,  and  in  hia  presence 
as^it  were>  to  be  thus  lightly  regarded  as  a  gamester's  promitei  ot  an 
Atheist's  oath,  to  be  br()ken  at  the  suggestion  of  interest,  lost,  or  ca. 
Mced* — Forbi4  it  decency  !  Forbid  it  shame  \  ' 

Imulting  as  \he  passages  which  we  have  transcribed  are  to  the  Princess 
tf  Wales,  that  yhich  follows  is  still  more  so, 

••  I  «m  given  t6  understand  from  good  aniborify^  that,  when  His  Royd 
Big^ttes^  made  known. to  Mrs.  Fitzfan^rbert  hi§  *waiit  of  hapfineit  ai  homey 
alie  used  all  the  arguments  that  her  enlightened  mind  could  smuggest,  to  dis. 
ioade  the  Prince  against  a  separation  from  his  Illustrious  Wife^  and  her 
earnest  entreatie«  to  reconcile  his  feelings  to  th^  iove  and  esteem  of  hit 
Jtoyal  Consort.*'  .  ^ 

To  see  a  mhtresi  exhorting  her  p^r^mmr  to  discharge  his  i/w^i  to  hi 
wnft^  whom  he  had  sworn  at  the  altar  to  low  and  to  cherish'^  ^wod% 
Ibrsakiog  all  other,  keep  only  unto  her,  so  long  as  they  4M>th shall  five;'* 
ji  anew  pi^ure  of  fashionable  life,  which  any  man-  of  commott  decency 
iNKild  studiously  have  concealed  from  the  public  eye. 

••  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  also  felt  for  the  honour  of  her  voin  pride **^^\^ 
i^  leU  the  pride  of  'uirtue  it  had  been  rather  morebecommg),^-^'^  and  re- 
|«aed  hr  a  considerable  time  His  Royal  Highnesses  reqiieM  "— (<^^by  keep- 
|m  fijen  oflTyou  lead  them  on '), — ^'  in  many  homwrMe  letters  "l-'fwhat' 
il  Sorrible  prostitution  of  words !)  '<  in  which  she  expressed  her  rdodatice' 
to  give  any  pain  to  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales  "W^' 
ibu.  A  aeneec^  tirtne^  itteemt^  Jiad  iiQ«h^c  indiiQatiiig  the  telbsat|>' 
T^x      ■  •      — «Ii» 


»  * 
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— «•*  I  anofcertaiif  iMs  iMfalitJ  Lady,  made  crerf  endeatour  to  soften  tin^ 

mind  of  His  Royal  Highness  mo  «  renewal  of  his  matrimonial  aiTddioa." 

We  know  fiftt  widch  is  roost  gbring  in  tjiis  passage,  >the  kisuU  to  th* 
?lr»nce»s,  Oir  ^hc  liljei-  on  rfcc  Pnnce. 

"  After,  however,  every  cndeavoo*  und  argument  on  her~parc  ,woii3dl 
odtavjiil,  and -His  Royal  Highness  repeatedly  expressed  his  determinatioii 
not  to^miir  anjf  chmns  thar  abridged  hi*  happtnesi; ;" — {xht  itventh  coni- 
iMndmentj  however,  is  a  chain  which  Princes,  as  well  «s  peasants,  ^nmng- 
Stuart  or  el«c  abnde-  by  the^dreadful  tons'-quencci  of  breaking  it  i) — **  Mnu  ^ 
Fitzhcrbert  was  at  ^xsxftmccd  into  a  promise  of  her  society,  by  ail  the 
entreaties  that  could  ooine  from  the  accomplished  miiid  of  an  elegant  anft 
Uiustriotts  Geittkihan. 

*\  I  now  beg  leave  to  observe,*  rfiat  tsnder  all  these  circtuhstances  Mttu 
Fitzherbert  Wjis  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  I  scarcely  knpw  wlie&s  iOD 
ilnd  a  woman  who  had  possessed  the  a^e^ions  of  the  Prinde  for  eigiK 
yean,  that  wouki  not  have  returned  to  the  objedl  of  h'fer  esteem '•'—Cb 
A'est  qo^  le  piemier-pas  ^ui  coote. — **  On  tiie  one  hand,  tibere  appeared  a 
determination  in  His  Royal  Highness  to  seek  happiness  away  irora  ha 
Royal  Bed," — ^and  thi^  is  the  man  who  so^trongly  reprobates  Mr,  Jc£eTy% 
for  his  attempt^  to  degrade  the  Prince  in  the  eye  of  the  pablic  I  He  must 
citJKr  be  deeply  versed  in  hypocrisy,  or  destitute  of  common  sens^^j 
*'  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  above  Lady  was  fwe/i  aaursdy  that  if  she 
iiad  persisted  to.reftise,  or  had  not  been  in  existence,  there  was  no  prolnu 
bility  of  a  reconciliation  in  another -quarter. " 

And  this. he  seems  seriously  to  think  a  complete  and  satisfaflory  justi- 
fication of  the  wcwnan,  *whose  defence  he  has  so  judiciously  undertaken, 
and  so  eloquently  plea4ed !  This,  he  gravely  intimites,  will  confute 
*^  a  thousand  illiberal  construftions,  which  have  been  put  on  the  condufib 
of  this  Lady,  who  has  undeservedly  met  with  the  most  wanton  slander  f* 
and,  nodoubf,  he  will  be  greatly  surprized  when  we,  as  seriously,  tell 
bid),  that  he  hat  slandered,  or  at  least  exposed  her  more  wantonly  and 
more  completely  than  Mr.  JeiFerys,'or  than  any  of  har  enemies.  Oof  - 
readers,  we  are  sure,  will,  conciir  with  us-Jin  this  opinion.  He  abqsea 
Mr.  J^rys  for  deprecating  the  efiefts  of  adiiifttlng  a  woman,  who  has 
notorfoasly  deviated  from  the  paths  of  virfuc,  into  the  society  of  virtu- 
001  women.  .  But  he  evidently  does  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  ob* 
je^on.  He  does  not  perceive  that  the  consequence  to  be  deplored  is  not 
the  contamination  of  the  morals  of  such  virtuous  females,  by  the  obscene 
^i^coune  of  the  person  so  admitted,  ISlit  the  example  so  set,  by  breaking 
down  those  Iwrriers  which,  in  evety  Christian  society,  separate  virtue  froQ^ 
vice.  Thot  411  his  oblervations,  were  they  as  forcible  as  many  of  them 
are  futile,  are  irieievant  to  the  stibjtft.  They,  afford  him,  however,  an- 
opportunity,  of  which  he  most  eiigctly  avails  himself,  for  daubing  over 
hti  brazen  idol  with  the  thickest  |>laister  of  adulation — ex.  rr. 

*'  No  lifdy  hits  t  more  pcrfeft  k'no^vledge  of  what  constirutes  the  pure 
jnirth  of  refined  society  than  Mi^.  Fhzherbert ;  and  1  defy  any  one  to 
aay,  that  she^ever  converted  her  personal  charms  and  accomplishmetitsii 
Mjr  »jr  that  would  wthdra^w  the  mind  from  those  moral  and  religious 
pcinciples  which  are  the  distinguishing  chUradleristics  of  a  British  people, 
«id.  the  Cofinthitn  pillac  of  their  liberty  and  happinesit"*-W9  wilhnot 

insult 
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{Insult  our  readers  by  a  single  comment  upon  this  passage^  nor  )ret  dof 
tliem  ii^itb  any  more  of  oar  author's  bentaiei,  ■    - 

Had  he  confined  himself  to  a  defence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  against 
the  aspersions  of  his  jeweller^  and  moderated  tbe  asperity  of  his  kngoage^ 
which  might  easily  have  been  done  without  diminishipg  its  force,  he 
would  have  been  entitled  to  praise  for  the  design,  whatever  migbt  have 
been  said  of  the  execution.  Biit,  here,  he  has  transgressed  all  bounds  of 
moderation  and  decency,  disgusted  every  rational  reader,  and  injured  tlte 
cause  which  he  meant  fo  serve.*  We  will  not,  for  a  moment,  suppose, 
that  the  respedable  Nobleman  whose  name  is  so  often  introduced, — much 
less  tbe  Prince  of  Wales, — gave  his  san^ion  to  the  publication  of  this 
pamphlet ; — Xve  will  not  libel  him  by  such  an  imputation ;  but  the  Prince's 
friendh  will  do  well  to  restrain  the  ofEcioDs  zeal  of  advocates,  who  fall 
themselves  into  the  very  errors  which  they  condemn  in  others.  Our  re. 
tpeA  for  His  Royal  Highness, — whom  we  wish  to  see  an  objeft  of  reve. 
rence  to  all  the  subjeds  of  his  father^ — leads  us  deeply  to  deplore  the  ap- 
.pearanoe  of  this  '^  Diamond  new  Pointed,"  which  can  only  cut  those 
whom^it  wastiesigned  to  proted^.    ^ 


A  Vindkaiiim  of  Mr,  J-^^^it  <ntd  his  Famphlet  ngmimt  the  Frinte  of  Wales\ 
nvUhRemarks  on  the  Patmt's  Rfute'w  of  the  ab(yvt  Pamphtety  and  (of)  aU 
the  Pamphliti  nvhk^  have  been  puhliihed  in  reply  to  if.  By  Diogenes, 
8vo.     Pf.  24.     IS.  6d;     Prince.     1806. 

.  WITHOUT  impeaching  the  motives  of  this  wKter,  and  giyinghia 
implicit  credit  for  his  disinterestedness,  we  must  observcj .  that  his  Viadi.| 
cation  is  supported  by  assertion,  and  not  by  argument.  In  order  to  .make 
it  appear  that  JefFerys.  may  have  lost  a  large  sum  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
lie  puts  an  imaginary  case ;  ^supposes  him  to  have  made  contradls,  under 
certain  penalties,  which  the  non-payment  of  his  demand  ^y  the  Pr}nce,.to 
its  utmost  extent,  disabled  him  from  fulfilling  !  In  answer  to  the  obser- 
vation,  that  JeifFerys  was  ruined  by  his  own  extravagance,  which  un- 
doubtedly  was  the  faft,  he  says,  **Jefferys  was  led  to  do  all  this  through 
the  Prince."  He  gdcs  still  farther,  and  thinks  JefFerys  fully  justified  in 
einticipating  the  great  fortune  which  he  inferred  from  the  Prince's  smiled 
We  suspedl  that  Mr.  JefFerys's  creditors  will  r\ot  ad^iit  the  validity  of 
such  logic.  In  truth,  this  is  a  very  contemptible  produdion  ;  professing 
what  it  does  not  perform.'  ,^  ^  ^     ,      * 

Diogenes  asserts  that  all  the  writers  against  JefFer]^-s  are  hired,  to.  calum- 
niate him  ;  and  that  the  author  of  "  A  Letter  to  iNathaniel  Jefierys,"  is 
a  well-known  member  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society ;  who  was 
formerly  one  of  its  travelling  delegates^  and  also  oneof  its.i^ost  qiamorous 
orators  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  Of  this  we  know  idothing;  wc 
consider  the  hoeks^  ^and  not  the  authors ;  and,  as  we  ^$usi)e3eds  We  have 
not  yet  read  one  upon  the  subje£l  which,  we  b^ve.  oot  been  ^mpdOsd  to 

fXDSOlCA  .... 
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SuhstanceoflhrDbnttion  a  Resn^ution  for  aboliih'ittg  the  Sltr^eSTraJte^  ^vtftki 
<Voai  thru fd 4ft  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  lOth  Jttne^  1806  >*  and  in  the 
Hwte  of  Lordi  9H  the  l^h  Jun^^y  i  806.  With  an  Appendix^  contaimng 
Notes  and  ittustratisfts.     Crown   Svo,     Pp.   216.     PJilllips  iijd  Fat* 

'  .  '  ' 

THE  advocates  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  including; all  i3ie 
sedafies^andpseiKio^hilanihfopi&cs  in  th.'  kingdom  (together,  certainljr, 
with  many  very  fespeiitalile  charaders),  are  too  aftive  and  perse veridg  in 
tbeir  efforts,  to  sufFeranyopportuuity.to  escape,  for  improving  theadvanxa^ 
which  they  obtained  in  the  iast  session  of  Parliament.  Such  is  the  obj^d; 
of  the  present  publication^  which  is  emhellh^ed  with  a  represeatation,  oo 
doubt  very  uctumtey  of  thev  inside  of  a  slave-ship.  When  hmmanity  aal 
justice  go  hand  in  liand,  it  Is  all  very  w«ill  ;  but  the  Parliament,  io  vo^jg; 

.  the  abolition  of  this  trade,  should,  at  krust^  ha.ve  recolle^ed^  that  aies 
had  been  led  to  embark  their  c^lpitals  in  the  caltivation  of  our  colonies 
by  the  aicouragement  repeatt-diy  h^lcien  out  by  the  Legislature  itself  to 
the  pursuit  x)f  this  very  comnierce,  wi:hoat  which,  they  contend,  the  00- 
iloaies  roust  be  ruined.  Justice,  therefore,  imperatively  required,  that 
full  ir^iemnification  should  be  n^ade  to  our  colonists,  for  the  losset  which 

'  they  should  sustain,  in  consequence  of  what  tlTey  consider  as  a  groas'breadk 
oi  parliamentary  faith. 

'Hie  mt€s  on  some  of  the  speeches  betray  less  judgment  than  wali 
and  still  less  ability  than  either.  In  one  of  tfaem^  on  Lord  OrenvaJle's 
speech,  it  \^  asserted,  that  np  proof  has  ever  been  adduced  of  the  tnith  of 
the  ^tortion,  that  the  African  chiefs  put  their  prisoners  to  death.  Utif 
is  falser  proofs  have  been  adduced.  If  this  anrotator  be  disposed  to  iot9|c 
/or  them,  we  will  abridge  his  labour  by  referring  him  to  the  HJstiTj  tf 
Dahomy.  .  As  to  the  s]">e?ches  themselves,  they  exhibit  a  motley  mixtaic 
ot  sound  argument  and  senseless  declainat:On« 


•  •«■ 


A  Trectise  on  PraSicdl  Nnn;igaii-:n  and  Seamanship  ;  'wi/h  DireSians  for  the 
Management  of  a  Ship  in  all  Situntioh  s  ;  and  also  a  fkdl  and  accurate 
Descniption  of  the  English  Chjn.cls  ivith  distinB  and  clear  DircBions  far 
Its  Nh'-vigntionfr^m  the  D>zvns  IVestivard^  and  from  its  Entrance  to  the 
Dofwm^'  the  Result  of  aBual  and  labonous  Surveys^  during  Sixty  four 
Year s' of  c0tJtant  Service.  By  the  late  Wm.  Nichelson,  Esq.  Master* 
^  Attendant  of  Chatham  Dock-yard,  and  a  Governor  of  the  Chest'  at 

Chatham^  &c/^c.     Pp.  364.     8vo.     8s.     Mawtnan*     i8o6, 

•  ■*  '  .       ■ 

.  TO  a  posthumous-  work  we  always  turn  with  indnlgjence,  convifiaji 
that  the  writer  who  has  .paid  the  debt  df  nat ore  cannot  then  profit  bfottf 
temarks,  'Still  i^ts  will  hc'^igain  transgress  on  the  public,  by  inereasim^ 
that  alarming  evil — ^a  tnultittidef  of  useless  or  penticioiis  hooks.  Tb  m 
authocaU^  tike  dhe^pfeseniti  theraluable'  fruits' of 'whose  Idng  experitiWe 
and  »kiU  have  b«^  adTarltaj^ously  commanicsttd  to  the  piiblk  €ti9ai  time 
to  titaie>.it  prottld  not  cody  ,be  angeaeroUs,  b«t  even  uiigrat^ul  t^  ft&J 
ia|«nce  a  stem  condemnatiocr  o£  the  errovs  or^feAs  of  his  last  w^k.^-^ 
f  ^im  tite  a^kal  editor;ftf^d1is  volaoft,  h(0^v«r,  ^dnkt  oK»#e#jbspf^  wm 
4mtei^  iiMilhfnv  aod  he-slioald  at '  lisasrt  hvve  told:u$  kij^ntou^l^^  whe." 
lh«r  ilviuii^i;;^  ihbe  judhtif^  l^sa  cocdaions,  on  wttek'fa«¥  it  irorA/ 
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mamtfafftfred  (torn  h'\S' qu:\Tto  voluroe  on  the  wme  stffeje^.-  -The4atteP| 
Indeed,  i*  but  too  apparent.  We  also  expelled  that  a  brief  notice  of  the 
author's  useful  life  would  have  accompanied  this  voiume. .  Notwithstanding, 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  will  be  very  acc.piable,  jn  its  pr«^it 
form,  to  our  British  seamen,  as  it  abounds  in  remarks  which  every  ssa. 
faring  man  will  immediately  discover  to  be  the  jesult  of  much  experience 
9pd  good  scnse—^the  greatest  possible  merit  for  such  a  work. 

Ihe  editor  very  properly  introduces  ihisTreatise  on  Pra^ical  Navigation  , 
and  Seamanship,'  with  a  Dissertation,  occupying  forty-tw^opage«,  oa  the 
Winds.  As  it  is  not  to  be  &up(X)sed  that  reviewers  aje  pradical  seamen, 
or  that  they  are  as  well  acquainted  with  managing  the  helm,  and  reeEng 
o*r  unreefing  sails,  as  with  tne  astronomical  and  geographi<:al  causes  which 
operate  in  prcdi^cing  the  winds,  we  of  course  rejoiced  to  find  th^r  he  {/ad 
entered  on  a  subject  \x^  which,  perhaps,  our  rather  more  extensive  know- 
ledge of  theory,  and  that  too  wiih  experience  sufficient  to  rectify  preced.  . 
ing  speculations,  placed  us  more  immediately  on  a  level  with  our  author, 
than  in  the  other  parts  of  this  work.  We  have  toreg*ret  that  Mr.  N.  should 
have  adopted  a  phraseology  in  this  Introduction  so  antiquated,,  as  to  pass 
lor  a  prodo^ion  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  instead  of  the 
nineteenth.'  He  has  also  followed  Dr.  Halley -with  apparently  much  more 
z^al^  tjian  that  with  which  he  ha"^  observed  and  noted  ta^s  in  the  course  of ' 
his  own  extensive  experience.  Nevertheless  some  original  and  important 
observations  are  scattered  throughout  this  Treatise,  most  of  which  ^nd 
to  improve  our  skill  in  pradical  seumanahip,  and  to  insrruifl  masters  and 
commanders  of  vessels,  in  c;iscs  of  violent  storms,  or  sadden  squalls^  to 
anticipate  and  guard  against  their  fatal  effe^s  in  the  management  of  their 
vessels.  After  the  example  of  roost  writers,  Mr.  N.  begins  hts  view  of 
the  principal  winds  as  depending  on  ilie  course  of  the  sun.  The  follow. 
ing  are  the  chi^f  subjeds  of  discussion  : — Of  the  perpetual  Easterly 
\Vinds  ;  of  the  Westerly  Winds  at  the  Equator;  of  the  North  andSouth 
Winds ;  of  the  Sun's.  Influence  on  the  Trade  Winds  .^  Calms  under  the 
Equator ;  of  the  TvvoJ3egrees  from  the  28th  to  the  joih  of  either  Lati- 
tude, being  the  Shifting  Line  pf  the  Wir»ds  from  the  Kast  to  the  West; 
of  the  Winds  from  30  to  50  of  either  Latitude,  which,'  while  the  Sun  is 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  are  gene  wily  from  West*  to  South.  West,  but 
while  It  is  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  they  are  generally  from  West  to 
North.  West. — ^l^hese  perpetual  westerly  winds,  from  the  30th  to  the  .50th 
degree  of  latitude  in  both  hemispheres,  according  toourauthorj  are  occa. 
fiiOiled  partly  by  their  paralleleity  to  the  trade  winds,  and  partly,  by;  the 
sun's  declination.  The  influence  of  the  Arabian  ^a  on  the  south  and 
jMu:|h. western  monsoons,  and  the  exceptions  which  Dr.  Halley  haa  remarked 
as  apposed  to  the  general  easterly  winds,  are  also  cursorily  considered* 
Here  the  author  alludes  to  his  former  descriptions  of  the  Monsoons  ja 
fl^e  (Indian  and  Chinese  Seas.  In  the  English  QianneL  the  prevailing  winds 
are  south-west,  west  to  north;. west  during  eight  m9ntlii5  in  the  ymr.^-^ 
These  wiocls  take  their  lise  on  the  Coast  of  North  (Amerrca  and  New^ 
foutuil^lic^  jmd  traverse  thc^^tlantic  Ooeaa,  the  south-west  prerailing 
most  jft  smiuner,  and  the  nonth-west-ui  winten'^'N^rtheriy  and^outherl/ ' 
winds  are  partial*  and  prevail  tmty  opcasidnall}rlfirom  the  Coast  rflntltwrt 
jto  the  Bay  of  Bisfc^y  ;.  bat  fcpm-Cape  Fimstexre  to  Lisbc»[iiand>Oip^  ^ 
yioceot'il^  ^aQ4.>thi^ow  to  Madeisa  and  the  Caaacy  Islaadsr  ibe^pveirailB^ 
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winds  'are  north  and  notth^eaat .  nine  months  in  the  ye»r;  The  eastcriy 
wifi^s  prevail  on  the  Coasts  of  England  gt-nerally  without  intermission 
in  the  latter  end  oF  Sepfemb;r  atyi  A\  Odober;  and  in  tlie  Jatter  end-lof 
M^rch^   and  all  April,  particularly  the  latter. 

pur  author  concladei  hu  0.>serVations  on  the  gneral  Theory  of  the 
Windsj   by  urging  particular  attenrion  to  what  he  deems  an  original  and 
important  fa(St^  of  the  highest  conseqiicnce  to  vhe  prudent  management  of 
a  bhlp,  especially  during  squally  weather,  which  io,  that  the  wind  often 
blows  perpendicular. upon  ihe  water,  2in6,  that  it  is  this  ^perpendicular  wind 
which  frequency  destroys /liie  siils  and  rigging  of  ships  at  sea.     We  have 
no  doubt  of  the  author's  accuracy  in   striiing  fh^sc  Irequent  downright 
blastSy  which  prevail  most  off  capes  and  head  lands,  as  at  the  Land's  Endj, 
offBrest^  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  Finistcrrc,  C^^t  St.  Vincent's^  and  in  jthe 
Mediterranean  ;  but  we  cannot,  subscribe  to  hi^  mode  oi  accounting  for  it> 
or  that  it  is  this  particular  kind  oi  wind  only  which  occasions  waVes  in 
the  sea.      It  is  enough,  indeed,  for  the  author   to  have  ascertained  the 
fad,  and  instrufted  seamen  how  to  guard  against  its  fatal  consequences  i 
its  origin  and  pro^jrcss  falls  more  immedialely  in  the  sphere  of  the  philo- 
sopher,  than  the  prad^ical  navigator.     Different  causes  will  doubtless  be- 
given  to  explain  this  phenoinenon,  in  the  mean  time  we  consider  that  the/ 
following  fads  satisfactorily  and  simply  account  for  this  occurrence.— 
Currents  of  air  at  sea  always   travel  in  right  lines  (a  circumstanae,^  we' 
believe,  not  noiiced  by  philosophers^  nor  practical  navigatorb),  and  for 
want  of  resisting  and  decomposing  bodies,  as  at  land,  never  mix,  but^ 
continue  their  coarse  until  they   again  arrive  on  some  shore,  or  at  the 
equator,  where  they  arc  generally  incorporated  or  absorbed^     Such  cur- 
rents pass  over  and  under  each  other  in  rfU  direAions,  according  to  ,theip' 
respedive  veloci  ies  and  gravities^  and  frequently  do  not' occupy  a  spaccL 
of  double  the  dimci.sions  of  a  ship  of  war.     At  the  intersections  of  these 
currents  snd  counter.currents,    being  elastic  bodies,    they   reciprocally^ 
yield,  and  i^v  that  a^ft  produce  the  oblique,  ord^wvcnward  defleflion,  which 
our  author  justly  considers  so  dangerous  to  yessels,  and  whifch  he  erro- . 
neously  .supposes  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  atmosphere's  tendency  to 
the, earth's  centre.     To  this  particular  adion  of  atmospherical  currents 
may  be  ascribed  thv  cause  of  v^»hirlvfrinds  and  water.spouts  at  sea ;  and  also 
that  of  sudden  squalls' and  tempests  after  a  calm. 

After  many  dirw^dlions  and  judicious  obaervaiions,  which  will  still  be 
useful  to  niost  pf  our  coasting  traders,  for  passing  up  and  down  the  Chan, 
i»el,  the  author  concludes  the  volume  by  an  interesting  nai rati ve  of  the 
'  voyages  of  His  Majesty's  ships  Grafton,  from  Halifak  to  England  in  175:7, 
and  Elizabeth,  from  India  to  England  io  2764;  in  both  of  which  our  au- 
thor*s  nautical  skill  and  mechanical  genius  were  ^successfully  employed  in 
iituatiohs^the  most  perilous  that  can  be  believed  possible  to  termin/ite  hap- 
pily. "Both  these  vessels  lost  their  rudders  very  shortly, after  putting  to  sea, 
tndboth "had machines  construdled an  substitutes  for  this  indispensable  in- 
Itrumeilt  by  Mr.  N.    The  particular  ^trufture  of  this  guiding  apparatus,  as 
Well  as  the  perilous  situatibn  of  thc^hips,  are  illustrated  by.  well  executed 
^  \  ^af^,  the  same  as  the  4to.  edition.     The  dire^ions  to  officers  in  such  de- 
Jterabfe  \i>cia5ions  are  extreinely  judicious,  and  leave  t  no  doubt,  that  did 
tKe  capfains  and  crews  of  tcsscIs  always  retain  their pvesenee  of  mind,  they 
^}A  in  many  cases  preserve  their  liyes,  and  bring  their  vessel*  safe  into 
^.;  «0.ct,  VOL.  »r#  ' '  ^         .   X         .,  .   ..     .  port. 
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port.     Unfortunately  it  too  often  luppens  that  one  severe  aeekfenr  so  far 
paralyzes^  not  only  the  8aiior$>  b«t  even  th^  oflicers^and  capiaia  Umseif, 
that  all  attenipTS»  afterwards  tc^-sare  theottdres  are  ticaeted  witk  c0RieiDpt. 
To  obviate  this  misfortune^  it  is  unquestionable  if  otii  Admkattj^.wouki 
offer  rewards  ain!  honours  to  ill  seamen  who  sboB^  evince  j{real^|msence 
of  inind  in  suck  trying  occasion^,  tbat'the  number  'of  &h?pwKcki^ght 
still  be  considerably  diminished.     In  unison  with  thk  desiraU&objed, 
.  we  might  also  menfion  the  utility  of  obliging  all  Mas€er>in  fffx  vE^y*  a 
class  of  men,  at'precnc  v^ry  little  occupitxi,  to  keep  baronlctriefi^  and 
thcrmometricai  r<?isters  of  the  weather  and  the  wir.ds.  and  eoUe^'fads 
relative  to  the  period  and  durarion  of  certain  winds  in  evez^r.  oarigabie 
latitude,  in  order  to  form  a  general  system,  which  perhaps  wjould^c  no 
less  useful  to  the  progress  of  navigation,  than  a  more  accurate  ^knowledge 
of  the  longitude,  which  has  so  loitg  been  a  desrderatam,  an4  on  which  so 
much  money  has  bcenexf^rxied.     In  thisrevpedit,  the  i ingenious  and  scien. 
tifi'c  Jabours.of  Captahi  Flinders,  on  the  Coast  of  New  Holland*  merit  the 
highest  praise.  ,  *     ^     '         * 

Although  this  Treatise  on  Pradical  Navigation  is  destined  for  the  use 
of  all  sea.faring  ;nen,  it  is  not  interlarded  with  much  technical  jjintse. 
ology ;  dn  the  contrary,  the  diredions  for  the  manageDol^Dt^irf  a  sljip, 
her  sails  and  rigging,  &c«  are  conveyed  in  such*  a  miiiceUi|ikeoa%^]|9ane^ 
as  all  weH-.educated  landmen,  who  have, ever  $cc|i  a  sUp^jfoibyjpjefls^ly 
comprehend,  '  -:.        ;- 
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Adwwiefy  Hifits  on  the  Use  of  Sea^Bathhfg.     By  J;  Petffee,  ,MlK.^;,Sar. 
geoos,.  London,  and  Author  of  a  Candid  Review' ^jFthe.N^'#0{4nionsl 
.    qf  the  l4te  jQbn  Hunter,   &c.     8vo,  '  Pf.  44..  -is.  6a-.-''^lrgess, 
Jlams£ate ;  .Rlvingtons;  London.     i8o6.       -   -f'i-:  •  ^j^  ;«  '  :>^. 
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%.  .  lAR.  PEAKEJs  a  surgeon  resident  at  Kamsgai^c'y  atid  to'^liipiefore 
bad  ampk-lQpportumty  for  qualifying  himself j  byp^r^ontif  ebs*Aition,to 
si'^ijt  with 'deci;>ioni  on  the  precaution^  hccebsary  to'b^  actopii^%;^^^rsonj 
iiihiO  wish  to  have  recourse  to  sea-bathings  Certainly,  tfie  iftcflsiE*niftinat6 
use  of  the  sea-bath  is  Ihighly  i m prop tr,  and  mirst'be  prod^l^*of  mate 
rij»l  ii^ur^.  No  ii^ividuaJj  therefore,  should  rashf}^_'Vi*tttN!P'-uj(iw 
^Qry^iideH,  without  previously  taking  imedffca^  n&Ti{itJ  -i'  '  '^  '  ^ 
'  ThV'objed  of  Mr.  Pcak'e^  as  stated  by  himsfelf,;  ts^t6'8«p01y^w4  Ma- 
nual^or  Pckket  Conripaniori  a%  a  "Caveat  against  the  inbisdHuttnattT'ase of 
sea-batbing,'*''and  as  such 'it  will  answer  vt.xy  WeH^-Wff  fliellihts  whick 
ic^pqiiiains  lire. jjsdicious' and  useful.  But^  as  it  was  inieniM^liot  for 
professional  men,  hot  for  the  general  frenaenters  of  waiiAit^aces,  it 
wpoid  assuredly  have  been  more  useful  nadil-BcenidiMf^'^lSll^ibie. 
Can  the  gi^eat  majority  of  this  description  of  pe^on^'^^bd]^^  iMKierr 
stand  the  meaning  of  such  expressions  as  these^<*''Di|^^5}j.*<i-i^*1i  ieu- 
nets  in  the.circulating  huids,  requiring  the  a^oir'<iF'si^i(ttilfJtb  atte- 
•nuatc,  propel,'  and  urge  their  defeftiyc  energy  ;^--^-AfifefileMfcA5|"— 
♦<  the  viscera/'— **  Bfempplegji,  pUpepsy^f — <*  PletHora/'-r-"  the  ei. 
faAustion  of  sensorial  povi^er  or  too  free  adionof  astimulus^  and  c  contra 
relaxants,*'— ^"  the  alvine  discharge," — "  ixienorrhagea»'' — "  asthenic 
llueases,^'**^'  nephritic  CQlnphints*"-— '<  dciqqainatioQl  on  the  sKihi"-^ 
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**  Idiosyncrasy    of   tfe    constitution," — rum  mtJtis  alih  ejusd^m  gentris. 

AlI^dAr  IH  ny»  €fty  tiie  .Iq^t  of  xW  «)K^in»l|lf  ,afiedation  >-^^  miserable 

dkftiy'4C«4eat^ng  <s1lc^i  u  is)  .wOefuUj*  misplaced*    But  ^hen  a  Inan 

aiMs  ^bellcttriKxi,  h&  oughtiiQ  tjike  special  /pare,  to  be  coxred  $  and  not^ 

I!ke('Myrfieake>  cominit  .^rinRrM<i/iW  blunders,  .aod  ^tn  jfrthgrapbicetl 

-TfFfi|rlf-'foi>,iB»t«we;-*-M  valciiuiiniarr  (i)  an/'— p.  a,— "  jxKi|^  (a^ 

r««j^?ss-p^'5^-^<*ip.<i)^nvigorateir'--rp»    3. — "a  siz^  (i)  nesp/* — p.  9. — 

<ioMfe'^  &r  los$,  p.  13, — **  occur  (i)  ing,"  p.  28.     So.  much  for  his  or- 

tho^^raphkal  ^ccuracf — now^  for  an  instance  or.  toe  of  his  ^ammaitical 

cotie^biess**— "  /Vfetfblr enervated  habit  mfbo  (which)  sough t. relief/ '^  p. 

.i(ft«i^«  :EpiIep^  is  of  this  gottus^  and  if  occurring  beforie  puberty  be 

cbfcd  Hke  most  of  this  class  if  combined  with  tonic  reoiedies,  a$  well  at 

that  eon^mkive  complaint -called 'St*.  Vitus's  dance^'^  p.  jt8.     This  is  « 

coito^te  and  distinct  paragraph;  for,  an  cxplaAatiot)  of  the  meaniog  of 

w^ich^we^  shall  feel  moch  indebted  to  any  of  out  lejhied  correspondepts^ 

.  •..  '  *  '  '   ' 

More  Miseries:  addressed  to^ the  Morbid,  i/je\ MelaHch^fy ,atrd  thfUn^ahU^m 
.    Bv5ir  Fretful  Murmur,  Knt.    iimo.  Pf*  176.  S/moivisi  MktthewSji^ 

and  Leigh.  i8o6, 

la  -.  .  ■  :    r 

>   *$UCff  is  the  nature  of  mankind^  thftt  those  who,  from  the  blessings 
^iffdrtlme  ind  constitution,  are  exempted  from  the  real  e;i^il8  of  lifi^^  wiU  ^ 
feoiyiiye'vp  Imaginary  forms  of  evil  to  make  themsdyes  nuserable  :  frcmi' 
this  cause  it  is  that  we  are  warranted  in  sayings  the  cup  of  good  and  evil 
is  more  equally  mixed  than  is  generally  imagined.     A  man  who  has.  suf^ 
feced  tbe  greatest  possible  loss,  that  of  fortune  and  friends^  with  a  mind 
'firm  ^iKMSgb  to  struggle  through  the  difficulties  of  lifcj  and  h'ambte  eriough 
t>9r,submt  wjthout  repining  to  the  decrees  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  raay^ 
be  happier  than  one  who,  possessing  every  worldly  advantage,  h  troubled 
with  that  morbid  sensibility,  which  converts  the  ino&i  tricing  inednve^t 
,{4|pqe3  into  s^iousev^s. 
ii^Cbis  is  ^  continuation  of  a  little  volume  yiitit  was  lately  piibti^ed^  bat 
tff  ip^i^l^  we  thinjc  it  much  superior^    We  lay  these  specimen^  of  mifKMr  eviU 
h^irpso^r  i^er^.      .  ^ 

'.  :.^f  Rfiidinig  an-ii^tearesiiag  book  by  a  small  wax  taper,  whicb  is  ifi  want 
f^iPowiaat  elevation/ ' 

'  **  fieini^  conducted  by  an  enithiksiastic  agrkulttfrist  round  an  ext«nut«» 
ims^^  in^yiw  up  tvtc  whatever  for  the  breeding  of  sheep,  fatttiiin|{  p^[S^ 
u^^li^ycnttadraiQi^gaod  thrashii^gouichines,  &c«'^ 
.    *".  Q^tii^  upon  a  couple  of  i/^rjTf  domeiuc  frteuds^  aiid  never  finding  ilieni 
arlKMDe*'' 

i .  Wc  apffeliefii  this  is  oftener  thought  a  blessing ;  ton  t)^  foUowidg  beim 
:^||%ii$e  cat}  yonpli  ftom  experience. 

.  Afi$n$A:ig  the  candle  for  a  lady,  who  is  intheraiddle  ofa^^SMtao^ 
lfMa.pfVio€ta^  oof  ;  only  one  candle/'  '  ' 

o;'][^jfbUpwing.we  think  rather  beyond  a  minor  evil;  *       ^ 

^M,^Slm%pi^^^  «nd  crots:^examined  by  Mr.  Garrow.^ 
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THE  H^^EREND  DR.  GLEIG,  AND  MR.  MALCOLM  J-AING. 

■        '"'-  ,  .     -  4 

'■        V        u  *  '      '      •  .  ♦    •  ^  -.  " 

'HAVING  lately  cast  our  eyes  over,  some  ntunber*  of  ^Monthly 
Magazine  We  observed,  in  one  of  them>  a. Metier  from  Mr.  iMalcolra 
lUiing  of  £dinburgb>  to  the  Editor^  in  which  thac  gentlemancomptains  of 
*^tthc  Shameful  Prostitution  of  our  Literary  ]\  urnals  to  the  jm^posesof 
•  prwate  animosity  aqd  personiil  abuse  ;"  and  mentions  particnlarfy,  as  one 
'^  'ofithis  description,  the  A nti -Jacob in  Review,.  But  before  ire  com. 
went  on  his  a5§ei:ti,on&,^,  ^:e  shall  lay  bis  Letter  before  our  readers, 

:  .   TO  THl  EDITOH  OF  THE  MONTH UY  MAGAZINE.    ^ 

'•  .  V.'.^.^^>  I  request  the  insertion  of  the  following  observations  in  yooi 
MontJ]^y  Magazine^  as  the  most  eiftdual  mode  of  «.^ peal  to  the  public, 
upon'a  subjea  hot  uninteresting  to  men  of  letters,  who  may  have  suffered 
from^the  shameful  prostitution-  of  our  literary Joumais  to  thcjpw. 

pOSej^  ofp^HlV'ATE    ANIMOSITY  atld  PEB.SONAL  ABUSE. 

**  In  consequence  of  my  frequent  abseiKc  from  Edinburgh  last  wmincr, 

i      I  had  not  poca^ion,,  till  very  lately,  to  examine  the  Review  of  the  sccorA 

*     cditioii  of  my  History  of  Scotland  in  the  British  Gritic  for  March,  April, 

May,  aod^June,   1805.     In  this  appeal,  1  can  havt  nomclination  to  enter 

/itito  4  Utf  i^si^y  disjute  with  the  anonymous  author  of  that  .afrticlc,  whose 

rkiiolvledge  of  the  controversy  resptd^ing  Mary  Quieen  of  S<^ts,  is  confinrf 

>  >  tc^  the  writings  of  Ty  tier  and  Whi taker,  who  quotes  Gooda  11  through  the 

i"     medium  of  Whitakei;,apd  who  asserts  as  a  faft,  that  *  the  Qiiecn's  leticn. 

-  -     *od  son.n^ts  to,  BothwelJ  have  hng^  been  abattdwed  ai  potable  firger\ei>  *  fy 

her  enemies^  as  well  as  by  her  friends.*     BiU  the  following  passages^among 

;  J  paHy  others,  in  which  l-am  directly  charged' with  the  fabrication  of  fafts, 

cvith  misquotatignand  falsehood,  are  too.  serious  in  their  conseqticnces  nr 

ihait  journal,  as  well  as  to  myself,  to  be  overlooked  or  treated  with silenli 

:  .:    Cftntmpt^  ,  .  .    '  ' 

"  '  We  are  there  told  that,  on  the  same  day  on  which,  hex'hiisband  wad 
cv'   iburjied,  Mary  conferred  i)n. Durham,  the  servant  who  had  desercbd  brbw 
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:,  ♦' «if.  jliave  fiinciscfetained  a  document,  that  brings  th<5  conf^Tcrsy  M 

A  short,  aqd  decisive  issue.     The  argument  agaj^nst  the  aathctrtidiy  of  tl| 

l^rters  is,-  tlla't  tha  French  edition  being -a  translationv  th^  I^^sVcirtl 

.originally  forged  in  Scotch,  and  both  editions  were  published' iiiLondd 

iutidef  Cecil's  inspedion;     The  argument  for  the  authenticity  ^4*^  Icttcn 

^'if,  that  the  French  edition  is  professedjy  a  jratislatip^,p^a^cd  by  tk< 

Jiuguenots  at -Rocheiic,    but  that* the  Scotch  iis  evidenf^y it^tipimlatioj 

from  a  Fr|?'nch  original  now  lost,  and  of  whic^  a  few  iu^ti^  li«r|^  prefixed 

to  each  letter  are  alone  preserved.     In  conbeqiicnce  of  the  fate  thangc  11 

admimstration,    I    have  obtained   a    transcript    from    th^  Sfeite-p^ 

office,  of  a  copy  of  one  of  Mary's  letters  to  Bothwcll  ia.tfie  origiw 

French,  essentially  different  from  the  French  traitslation  printed  at  Ro- 

chfcilc,  and  wdewtly  Oxe  Qi^iaal  frQin  whJQh  the  Scotch  i$  ttansbtcd." 
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tityeA  hjm,  a,  place  aboot  the  person  of  her  son ;  and  on  f  he  Earl  of  Both. 

irdi  the  reversion  of  the^tidai  superiority  oi  Leith.^  ,  But  Robertson,,  the 

only  author  referred  to  for  these  fa^s,  says  not  one  word  of  Durhaqi's  ^ 

treachery  and  reward  ^  from  which  circumstance  i-^me  judgmtnt  may  (^efofpf^  . 

p/Mr,  Laiugh  accuracy. in  making  qufttatioitt.     The  sjory  of  OurhaiQ  we  be^.;. 

lityW  tohcA/tiUha&iiy  without  even  the  sbadotv  of  foimdation ;  for  were  it  a 

faBy  the  author  woo^  surely  have  known  where  he  found  it.     This  ia  ^^ 

mHif.pUihing  the  ad^v.xate  P0O fat, ^-^^ritish  Critic y   vol,  xxix.'p.  491,  .  ..     ^ 

•  '^^  Again,  *  That  Lethington's  wite  was  so  ready  a  writer,  that  iil  ^ne  . 

iiighl  she  cduld  copy  ail  the  letters,  is  in  the  highest  degree  incredible  ;  , 

aad  Mr.  L.'s  co^fustd  appeal  to  Mufdin  and  the  State  Trials,  for  the  trigh  o£  ^ 

this  extraordipary  fadl,  will  not  have  much  tveight  wjiih  thb.»e  who  have . 

tarefuUy  attended  to  his  mode  of  quo  union  •  *  *"ld,  633* 

*'  And^gaiiv,  •  This  is  a  very  €Xtra,rdiiarjf  aisertton.     We  have  care^^ 

'  fidfy  eottstdttd  Lesljt  and  find  in  him  nothing  that  even  the  most  feruerte  iy- 

^^i^/^ can  construe  into  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  authenticity  of- 

tklctkcrs,*— /^i/.  .         '  , 

'^  These  charges  are  the  more  serious^  ,as  an  historian,  in  matters  of, 

facl  at  leasts  ought  to  consider  himself  as  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice  ;f 

and  an  historian,  destitute  6f  veracity,  is  justly  exposed  to  something 

worse  than  contempt.     In  the  first  instance  that  is  given^  I  had  observ^ 

that  ^'on  the  same  day  that  her  husband  was  buried,  she  conferred  on. 

':  Durham,  the  servant  who  had  deserted -ot  hetrajed  hioif  a  place  about  (hi^ 

perscm  of  her  son,  together  with  a  pension ;  and  on  Bothwell,  the  rever*. 

'sioaof'tbe  feudal  superiority  of  Leiih;'  for  which  last  fadt  atone  the  au. 

\  thorny  Was  qwHcd.'^ Disserts  L  49.'    An  impartial  or  inattentive  reader, 

»  might  soppose  that  the  authority  for  the  first  fa^  had  been  omitted  by 

'  atcident.     A  -  liiore  attentive  reader  would  have  recurred  to  the  instance 

.  that  had' been  ahntady  groen^  of  Durham's  treachery  in  deserting  or  betra})|J 

.  ing  hisma^er,  for  an  explanation  of  the  reward ;  or  would  have  searcbeu 

•tte  mdex  at  least,  for  a  reference  to  the  fad.     But  when  I  purposely  for*  , 

jrhorete  overload  the  page  with  superfluous  quotations  so  recently  intro. 

doced,  I  certainly  did  not  imagine  that  a  British. Critic  would  overlool^ 

{  or^Ehoose  to  forget  a  passage,  which  he.  must  have  read  a  few  pages  be. 

;fei»,'«(p.  33)/ when,  after  a  mlmire  explanation  of  Durham's  treachery  ig 

his  master,  and  his  reward  from  Mury,  I  observe  pjurticularly,.  in  a  noto 

of  sOBlrtnength,  *  And  on  Saturday  the  I5thi  when  the  king,  was  l^ur^ecl, 

b't^lspo^ie^  of  ©amtey  was  appoioted,  byjhe  Queen's  signature,  master 

l^ffhe:l>v^a|?drQb€^to  the  ywing  Prince  .for  life,  , with  a  y^iiy  salary  of  ap 

^t^K^csd   pcmods  Scots. '*r-Prri^  Seql  Record,  Booky  B6,  f.  15,,  :  ^  Fnuft 

\f^i»bich  circumstance  mmu judgment  maj  he  formed  of  Mr.  Laing\s  accu^a^  ^ 

^:  <<: la  tbfr^ecoihd  instance,  vii&,  ^^r.  L.'s  conftised. appeal  i;o  Mucdin 
^Q^ ^he^ StA to  Trials,  •  I  had-heasowed  six  sentences  on  a  series  qf  fads 
IkWW^^WjBfchop  Lesly's  confession  in  Miirdin,  and  canclud ing  with 
D^W^^^tapce^l^f  a  Jettei  from  Lethington  to  Mary,  in  which  he  informs 
^^mi^^ifsiidgiithiu  rUngs^  that  he  had^ent.her.a  ^ppj  of  her  letters  xr^. 
ttjof^i^^bf  J^*}wife>  'For  these  f|ids,  .ao4  for  the  quotation  vAlch  I  haye 
oil^^n^Qf 'f^thin^ton^'a  Je|tcr,  J^fkridi^ii-p*  5^a#  ;is  distiodly  referred  to  ?.c 
'•ilie*eiid  ©IJ-'^aii^Wxth-sentcn^  l«t^is  the^oply  auilj^jriyrv  appealed  fi 
jin  the  "fiote.^ifciier/;  1,.  iJ^Sioh-Jn    the  >utfienih  ^eiuencv   4   pr^i. 
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;        iiotto.iotei7|[)f>Cf  m&  ar^ttm^B^;  tfre^^r^aiiAr  of  ^tie/f^^lij^^^ih^ted 
ift-'i^/ 3fepar»t€  iJQf^/ with  a  'dfctfiiA*  refef^^.  rtoic^/^  ^jji^.  cl*  gii 

iviiole^'iirw^  |«ir,t^,orily'  ot  thei  ferters;  fe  4jifotothie.  qft^BUpi^Jlpi^^ywhcr 

dUdnoiCQp«i^i  and  )iad-ne^       s?^,' etth^i*  Mar.<UQ.:Or.  jtiii^^;^^  Trials^ 
^faen,  in  order  to  maitifaih  tlkf  \tt^^o/iik\A\\iy  of liptlupgtQn'^.^^if^^co^ying 

^  fflghtletsiefs^  (^rufiqanting  alfM^cther  to  570  lines*-  or  al^t^twenyyjpages) 
.in  one  oighjt^  he.  chose  to  amrnij  fhaf  Jkfr«  L^'^s  €;.t^H€4^qp^t^  t^M^riiit 
fttti. the  S^  Triaif,  for  the  truth ' nf  ^bU'extraorUff^vy  fy^n  '^''^f^  !^f^ 
pmch  nJa^gftf  fwith  those  «w6o  ha've  tar^fkih  aftendr^  tobU  modeqfqii^.ftm,  . 
*f  In  theihird  instance  I  had  observed,  t;^at'ihe  Dok/^  of  NoffQiOaVing 
iafbrmed  Lesly  that  he  had  seen  the  ^etters^r '  wheF«h|^^bg^  would  be 
9tich  matter  prayed  against  hi^  mistress  as  would »iiisboQpiix  her, fpir  ever/ 
Ac.  /:  Inst^  of  attempting  .to  disabuse  th6  Duk^i  q^  t^  ^si^deliim 
iitoit  tihe  letters  were  entirely  a  fotgeVy,  li^ly  taciirly  ackp/^w^dges  tkcif 
Authenticity;  zxA  proposed  a  device  of  Letiiingto{>!s»  tha.^!,  t^^  6ueeQ 
slioTild  ratify  her  former  resigfi^tiod  df  the  crown/  ^c*  Pff^J^*  ^  At  the 
end  t>f  the  sentence,  Murdifty  •  53,  containing  Le6ly*'S  confessioii,.'  which  I 
iiad  repeatedly  qqoted,  and  to  i^ich  Hume  (vol,  y»  nofj,  L.  15)1  ind 
Itobertsonj  Dissert,  on  K.  Henrys  Murder j  have  both  app^l,^'for  the 
«une  fa^,  is  again  distinctly  referred  to,  as  the  «sole  author!^  {i:^  every 
jguotation,  ihciderit,  ox  inference  cbm|^reheQde4  ia  t;he  pr/$c^ng.  jKirt  of 
the  paragraph.  3ut  instead  of  consulting  the  authority  to.  wluchtdid 
appeal,  this  anonymous  rei^ewcfrV'who- bad  ncrcr  :seeii.  either  Msijdin  or 
the  State  Trials,  which  contain  thehimc  confessions.  consuU3»apa.ii!hority 
^whicb  I  did  not  aj^al;  in  order  t6  affirm,  ihvit  .firfbii  .*^^^  ejf(ra»r- 

,  -  tdinary  assertion  he  canfirdru  LeslV  (whoseMefeoec  of  Marjr  hc,h%  carPr 
folly  consulted  \)  .nothing  that  the  most  PTRVti^sft  JcH-CEUpJli^Y'^zir  iwit\tit 
into  n  ta^it^ckncmjUdgment  of  the  authenticity  rf^f  be  le^fs,       .. 

~ '    **  lliese  are  but  slight  and  inconsiderable,^)9QNaMf^^f^h^ review  iH( 
$odtf^rent  from  the  general  tenor  eVeii  of  ibKirBryish^jQl^tic,  at^_j>iO' 
longed  for  upwards  of  fifty  })ages,  filled  rhrougkour  wit}i  ilu:  inbst  calaair 
yiious  insinuations  against  my  chara^er  and  creditras  <^.  ]^U^to|-iani  and 
with  the  most  indecent  imd  scurrilous  aUiistbnSvtO::]|^)^  pff^sfpo^as  an  td 
vocate'.    Since  the  author  however  in  tl»oaeiv«miJiK<fsi  yi^irWf^  itt,Jtt| 
'diargcd  jne  with,  the  fabrication  0ffAd8,'Wiich«MsqQG)t4{fQsi.^  £a(sliaodj 
iias  chosen  to  stake  his  veracity  in  oppoittita  JtOBii9r|.,and^t)cfijtetai 
.  4»ntfied  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr«  Nkrts  upon  tli^  ^lu^^  ^^4 
*     *  he  declines  at  present'fo  be  made  known/ J  shall  jftroo^.to.d^^  «JJ 

state -his  former  malignity  in  o^i  jooraa&j  heat  ^(iittbo^t  anupqiyiiy 
'  •  ■  pain«  to  thjB  vorld,     ^       ^  -^.l^,    .♦;:  vi  ,;.-.,  ' 

**  The  first  time  that  1  ever  heard  of  hk*i4raai).N^,.  ^8(j^|^whaj 

^    '*RtTftlli?nov  tfW  A?OL#CY  coHcerniug  /^M^^fi^tpoju^,j^^j)4m^ 
'      MonfMy,  Magazine,    The  author,  k  cfifiaits  'vtfpiK  iu,t^/^A^^%ai 
•*    -MagoKme  and  kevifn»\    had   very'^rirfully  tniQMiUCtc4  t^  (^^ 
Magazine  for  August,    1799,    a'iibel  against  the  Macgvegois')m 
CliSm  Alpin  regiment,  under  the  fi^itiou$^  sienatuise  of  Gi«;pf  ^tf^«(i4.  A{ 

first  lie  dcpied  all  k^iowledge  of  th&  4ibel  with  suck  bold  a^  solemn  p; 

|«rati 
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tettitiQfis  of  his  <»wn  innotence,  and  of  his  inviolable  respeA  for  the  clait 
and  Mine  <rf  Macgregor;  as  coiil^.  npfw^,  be  disbdiered.;  especiaily  aa 
tiie  j^j^  motive  that  could  ever  be  ^scdVered  for  this  unprovoked  aggii^s. 
SUM)  was,  iiis  ^vet  dnifllHMt}^  .towards  411  officer  who  had  refused  to  dis.^ 
\  nisi  a  recraif  ^ae  his  tequest*     Wl^^^he 'saapiiscripc,  howev^,  was  pro. 
i  jcuie<f|  jind  pr^kKiced  against  turn  in.  a  court  of  justice,  his  hand- writing 
-.  appeared  td  be  so' indisputable^  tha<t  a«  he  was  prosecuptd'  at  the  same  time 
'  for  afibther  |tbei  in  theEldinbui^gh  Magasine  of  the  saine  iii^>hthj  j[  August^ 
1799}  ^^^^^''^  ^^  submit  to  the  j^logy  atteisrcd  and  inserted  by  an  Eng« 
/isft  c)erg)itrian,'a  friend -cf  his  own,,  in  <h«  Monthl/  Magisfczine  for  Mufi 
iSoQji  and  referifed'  td  in  this  kUfcr  as  an  ao^ple  corifiitnarion  iiHut  present 
statement^  and  as  a  pcooC  that  hb  la  uTTEaLY^nisQUALirtt'D  fOft.  ths 

i    OFFldB  Oi-  X^JtEVllWCfc*-  '*•    ''^••'-  •'     .. 

f      ^'  The  ftrsteditlKm  octroy  History  of  Scothnd  was  pobfiiihed  fa  Juni^  or 
July  thereafter,  a^  imbrA'/t}*  Ja4:9tiH  H^gq^^fuoftlie  fMiwi*:gyiftr'it  turns 
rtvie<w€din  a  tfraifi  nf  tttdf  grva  iAmse  as  exceeded  e*vett  the  cu'stdmaty  style  fir 
nvkicSibat  re*me*tfi  h  0  pecuUarlj^^  dhtinguUh.'dn     The  work  coil  taliped  certain 
historical  and  uncontrovertible  Jai^s  concerning  the  Maegr^gdrs,  written 
so  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  year  1793,  b's^fore  I  had  beard  of  any  re- 
cent  attempt  C9  h;viv«  the  ciao,  or  of  any  iodirtdual  of  note  who  had 
ipes^med  the  nime.     The  publication  of  th?se  historical  fadsi  when  coiH- 
pared  to  the  recent  humiliating  recantation  of  a  libel,  and  the  general 
t(|nor  of  the  hiatory^  itself,  were  considered  It  seems  as  ^ufHcient'provoca* 
tions|  acnd  a  Ibng  parade  of  authorities  taken  from  the  Enc>xlopfledia.Bri- 
taniitCa,  marked  the  writer  as  distiaflly  as  if  his  name  had  been  anitexed 
to  the  artide/ 
*'Jltt  my  «tthseq\aent  Dissertation  respcfiing  Mary  Queen  of  Scots^  I 
j  w^  (ponient  with  intimating  in  a  note,  and  in  a  manner  inteUigible  only 
to-'the  reviewer  bimseif,  that  I  understood  sufficiently  both  his  iiame  and 
chaf^l^er  ;-  being*  satisfied  that  his  animosity  would  soon  betray  him  inte> 
«d^  tibwnndisctttion.   -  Accordingly*  on  perusing  the  article  in  question 
iR  the.Bljltish  CHtic,  1  immediately  recognized,  though  with  some  Sur« 
priz<^;  my  <l!d  and  atmost-forgotten  acquainraiKc^regor  Machab«     On  bis 
^tta'fM 'iftib ' ib^  Aftti~Jat»bi^^  his  pen  has  been  entir<?ly  devoted  to 'the 
British  Cgritic,     The  coarseness  of  his  inyeftives  was  somewhat  corredted; 
hut  his  ns^li&vol^ee  wa»  the  same  as^  formerly.     His  aliusions  to  my  his. 
tory  were  also  the  same;  andai)  allu&ion  in  particular  to  tx>rd  Ban£f*s 
bribe  in  theSabttish  parHaroenr^  repeated  in  the  British  Critic  (p.  491),- 
ahndst  t/trbatm  iSsoil^  the  AntUJficobin  {X*  i45}>  renders  the  identity  of 
the  author  indispntahk.    But  the  following  passage  respe^ing  a  manu. 
script ^hich  i  had^deppMCed  in  the  Advocate's  Library,  affonis  a  con^- 
VincTftg  dete^on  of  the  aojji'or,  whose  name  the  editors  of  the  British 
Crixjlc  ^  Would  t^  proud* to  jivow^'  but  which  he  himself  is  so  unwilling 
to  ire  veal; /■     -.  ,      • 

«^«"Wi;  hftVi?  IMded  bfcen  mfarmd  by  a  vttj  competent  judge^  by  whom 
af'6(lV'rei^st^t'fehe  njcanuacript)  was  examined  nvith  stmy  care^  that  it  ia 
aihinfi^pf  very  little  value,  appearing  to  be  a  colleftion  of  th«  reports  of 
the^d^.  ^ith  as  little  discrimination  as  is  usually  to  be^und  it^  a.News. 

,  ;**J^lT>i5  mahiis^ript,'  tbe  original  of  Crawford'^  sparioOs^^^^BunTs^.  wat 
BS^filM  4it  Vl%it9l^'s  dcsirCf  within  a. few  weeks  aftervnay  hiatory, 
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op3er  t!ie  Vitfe  df*tKe  PJstone  and  Li^  bf  Ktrfg  lamet  the^fiexti  aii4»*- 
very  difFcreiit  actounf  of  its  m^ritj  Mrill  bi  "fouiS'in  tbt  ol^'MtUd  nwiftt'  -' 
respcdtflbl^' of  oUr  literafy  journaU,  the  Monthly  Remw^fotfi^tftmb^f^'  ' 
last.     But  the  manuscript  has  never  been  commutiicaPed.iO'anyj'CK^JIt    ' 
to;two  genr!eitaeiV,  either  before  6i  sinfce  it  w.W  pob-ished  5  aiid  in-ithis  fiSa 
there  can  "be  no*  mis fik*?.     Unless  i<^hen  communicated  to  them,  it  remain.  ■' 
cdih  my  Wn  poises  ^bft  till  published:  tiie  librarians  assure,  kne  that  it 
never  was  lent  or  shewn  rq  ai^y  but  10  the*e  gentkmen;  ancbno  cc^es* 
pdndent  ii4  E^inbuVgh,  much* U'^' a  *cffnj>€ient  jud^'e,  employed  co  examine 
It  at  tlf^  reviewer's  «';2ff'//,  coa!d  h^vc  been  ignorant^  or  have  f^tikd  K) 
inform  him,  thAt  it  Xvas  aKea  ly  puMished,  and  that  tb(>  book' vv^6  to  be  • 
procured  in  every  boc^kse'kr's  shop.     Eut  of  thOse  gentlemen  to  whom   ' 
nlone  it  had  been  coiTimv.nica*ed,  :h.'  oru,  ^hoijc  opIniofi^of.thiB  manu^crpt 
is  the  Very  reVcrfe  of  the  prVcf.ding,  gave  no  Informatww  v^hatsoever  of  ^ 
its  contents.     The-  other,  one  of  out' J  fudges ,-  to  whom  I  had  lent  the  ma^  j" 
nuscript  for  Mr.'  Whitakcr's  inforiTiati(>n,  and  by  whom  it  was  ccjrt^inlj 
examined  with  some  c;ir< ,  vcr)^ frankly  icknow'.eiiged  to  me,  th«t  in  the 
interval  between  the  publiciiticn  ofniy  history,  and  of  the  ittaftu^riptj  of 
which  \his  reviewer  was  ign'-rant,  he  hafS'^ftber  mefitfH.^d or  it:aiiiHtixtie^ 
by  letter,'  be  recylkSt  not  txilirhy  ihe'prtfcise  opinhti^  quoted  above  ftam  . 
the  British' Ciritic,  to  an  episcopal  clergy^m^nat  some  distance  from  £4in*  . 
turgh,  formerly  a  nonjuring  or  iacoWte  clergyman,  and  better  known  as  -• 
the  author  of  a  libel  against  t^e  Macgregors,  under  the  fidtiiious «.igfiattaf« 
of  Gregor  MacnaK.       '  *  *    ^     <  ;         . 

**  As  the  preceding  statement  has  never  once  been  contradiAecVbyiMK  j 
N,  in  6uf  cor r'spgndence  upon  the  subjf*^,  nnd  as  I  know  for  certain  that  , 
this  author  has  been  adnvt  ted  fwr  some  yeah  past  as^w  wficer  inithiK  joor«  * 
nal,  it  remains  for  the  editors  ro  detemnine  whether  he  is  entitled  to  aft- 
as  a  reviewer,  and  to  continue  as  sHich  in  the'Briti&bGrrtic  or  not.     If  \ 
in    t^heir  opinion  he   ought   not  to  cbni^nue,  I  am  pr^rfi^AIy*  satiafied^  ^ 
and  as  forithe  insult  cff:red  10  my  char^^r,  and  tip  mycirdit  aii  an^hss^' 
torian,  I  ktk  no  reparation  or  ?pology  whatsoever.     If  on  the  contrary 
it  is  the  opinion  oi  fhe  editors  that  he  ought  to  continue  as  th^r<c<wadjlqtar  ' 
;«tnd.co]rfespondeni  irl  the  British  Critic,  it  is  proper  that  the .piiblrx  sjb(idd  . 
also  be  intormied,  that  their  review  is  to  be  rendered' siibserTient^i^'as  foiu 
merly,  to  his  lurking  malignity,  and  a  vehicle  for  his  prYTate5  pofitibal^  • 
or  litefjiry  animosities,  and  for  the  most  personal  abuse.    iA  Review  is  a 
secret,  self-created  iribtinal,  to  which  authors  of  every  >dos<iHptioiti«r0. 
made  amenable;  and  in  proportion  to  the  confidence  reposed  in  it  l^  an 
indulgent  p J jHc,  a  faAthfui  and  consc'eniious  discharge  of*  the  tnxsttS! 
jrc^q  jisite. ''  But  t.  e  public  will  be  at  no  loss  to  determine,  whether  an  air. 

thbr,  capable  imd  convifted  by  his  own  confession',  of  atteriog  lifabla 

■"'."■■■     \ 

■•  •  •  #  -*     » 

♦  *'  The  words  in  Italics  are  his  Lordship's  correftions ;  but  tte'i'J-'^ 
fbnn^tiviri  vv^s  undoubtedly  transmitted  by  letter.  Having  cbmrfiiiricatea" 
i^.i^/^  as  he  fairly  acknowledged,  his  opinion  of  my  Dissertation,  vi^Ij 
Thar-.it-.coiiXained.rit''ie  qr  nothing  but  whit  Kunie  Or  Robertsoif  h!ad  jiro-',' 
duceid  ufoa?t;hie,subje(^',  he  would  necessarily  add  in  tfie  same  letter  W^' 
■opinion  of  the*. aw»yj>Cript  as  tfte  only  addition  to  what  was  cbntaiM'tft* 

Hume  and  Robertson."  -"  -• 

i  ondtr 
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wdcr  a  fi^itioos'^Ignaiire,  cwght  to  sit  in?  jjidginent  lipon  HIHI'l^f  Ict^; 
or  what  degree  of  credit  is'dac  to  a  journal  in  which  he  h  ifufifeired  to 
Teat  hia.tttaUgaity  against  their  prodaf^ibns,;  under  the  form  and  disguise. . 
of  a  just,  imp^tial,.  and  candid  review.     The  public  will  also  jjerceivc^     • 
that  my  motive  is  not  to  ertter  into  an  idle  controversy  wich  at)  unknowt|    ' 
reviewer,  but  to  exetnpt  myself  apd  others  from  rherepetition  of  siittilar      . 
insults  and  abuse: .  and  the  editors  have  themselves  oply  to  blam^  if,  from    - . 
their  connexipn  with  this  writer,  the  British  Criric  should  jsuffer  in  ;he    .. 
public  estimation.     Know^ing  the  advantage  that  I    possejisedy  Thayi   ^. 
acied  openly  and  fairly,  and  I  trust  not  vindiAiv:ly  towards' them,  when 
the  full  extent  of  the  outrage  is  considered  ;  and  as  the  statement  con-'  ' 
tained  in  this  letter  has  remained  }n  your  hands  uncontradidled,^  since  the    • 
31st  of  March,  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  me' to  reply  t6  the  British  Critic,   ^ 
much  less  to  the  author  of  the  retraction  ^W  AtOhOGY  conceruwg  m' ' , 

irfACOREGORS.  i  '^^i   Slf,    &C.        .  '  .. 

■Edinburgh,  April  2S,  \»o6.  Malcolm  Lainr." 

How  Mr,  Laing  has.  discovered  that  Pr,  Gleig  was  **  a  Copiotft  writer  '/ 
iath«i  Anti.J^cobin,"  we  kno^  not;  certainly,  we  had  ncvir  any  com. 
rounication  With  him  on  that,  or  oh  any  other  subjeft ;  and  v^  would  advise  » 
him,  for  his  own  sake,  to  iRvestigate  closely,  and  to  reflet  serioosly,    . 
before  he  decides  so  authoritatively.     We  are  not  about  to  satisfy 'hit 
curiosity  in  thatrespea'-,— but  when  he  asserts  that  our  Review  is  pecii- 
litrly  distinguished  for  its  gross  abuse,  we  must  take  leave  to  tell  him, 
thit  he  says, the  thing  which  is  not;  our  sentiments  respeftirg  his  notable ' 
pmduAipn  were  expressed  with  that  force  and  with  that  freedom  ^^Ich 
the  occasion  seemed  not  merely  to  justify^  but  to  prescribe;  and  nothing 
which  he  has  urged  in  his  own  defence  Has  produced  the  smallest  alteration  • 

in  them. He  may  rest  a'^sored,  however,  that  we  are  as  little  disposed  t6 

tf^MT  the  living  as  to  calumniate  ihe  dead  ;  *nnd  while  we  have  the  happincs* 
to  orioy.  the  good  opinion  of  some  of  the  ablest  and  of  the  best  men  in  this 
cpinmy,  we  caie  but  little  what  Mr.  Malcolm  Laing  m^y  thi/tk  of  as  ;— » 
though  We  wiU  not  suffer  him  to  print  untruths  resp<«ain^  us,  wiebout; 
giving  him  »  formal  contradiftion .     As  to  our  quarrel  with  Dr.  Gleig,  . . 
it  must  have  been  a  quarrel  of  a  most  singalar  nature,  since  we  nei/er 
lieard  of  its  existence  till  apprized  of  it  by  ihis  communicative  gentleman,  - 
in  short,  it  is  ^  fabrication  of  his  own..     It  is  soaicwhat  strange,  that  he' 
should  have iiazarded  such  an  assertion,  at  a  time  when  he  professed  to. 
take  up  the  pen  to  vindicate  him;tf It'  against  some  imputations  which  had 
hecncLt  on  his  veracity.     Ifhe  be  in  the  habit  of  writing  thus  loosely,  we  ^ 
shall  cease  to  be  surprized  at  many  of  the  passages  in  his  History  of  Sc6t.  , 
land.     As  to  Dr.  Gleig,  he  is  a  gentleman  alike  estimable  for  ^hc  variet)* 
and  extent  of  his  kiwwledge,  for  the  solidity,  and,  much  more,  for  the 
efpUtathn  of  his  talents,  tor  the -soundness  of  his  religious j  moral, -anA 
politwiai  principles,,  and  for  the  excellence  of  his  private  chiraaer.    SucK 
<  his  publications  as  have  fallen  under  our  cognizance  are  highly  hW 
toourabU  to, bis  feelings  and  to  his  understanding;  his  cons tafnt  and  iea-" 
bus  efforts*  in  support  of  religious  and  social  order,  ^nUtle' hii^  tb' tli«f 
watmeat  ?uW>tt  of  the  true  fnends  of  the  country  ;  and,  ih^  otir-'esliniaJ^ 
'6qn   .srive  mm  the  strongest  claim  for  notice' arid  riewkrd  Ori  the  goVittt^ 
nenu—^tcftaihing  these  schtiiiients  of  Dr.  Gki&  which,-whe<*^'t!ltt< 

atimiibtedi 
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$tijBMklmf]f§r^4ff\,H  ^  duty,  to  proclaim,  our  ^adem  will  easilj  Mievei 


anj»#  u'Xt^^^i^fi,CrJik{  may  jist^  ^'pi^^d  of^ic^^  asso^^^^ 
abiUfief  >$t^jj(}4  nott  fail  ro  do  honour  to  any  litei^ry  jf^nrnal  in  wftieft  tfi«'^** 
awgtK  ^H?  ^»^<^Pd.--70^  th6  ijxxiiicd  ^ubje^  of  di$v*ussk>n,Wti^^P 'l)^  ']\ 
YiVi^tim  ^9^  his. critic*  we  i»hali  leaVe  t\k  laltter  io%peak  for  hiipself.'  ^^''  ^ 
"■♦•■..-  '  ^ '        •  .  .* 

"'         »t>    tHB    EDITOR    or.  TrtJE 'MONTHLY    MACAZIKel     •    '.^Jiil  >d?lG 

*'  Sjr^  through  the  mediom  of  3'our  Ma^-azine  for  the  Us t  month i* Mr.,: 

thef 

ke  ftiip|^o«e^  hinsself  to  have  been  injuit^d.     As  he  has  thought  proper  ib^ 
make  a  ^WjUUp;),  and, ,  as,  I  shall  prove  by  and  bye^  a  most  miprbtrblf^  ^ 
attack  on  my  moral  charader,  a  regard  for  justice  will^  of  course,  in^ 
Aice  y^  tojg^ive  a  place,  in  the  Magazine  for  this  month,  to  my  couh-' 
ter.appea\  to  the  same  tribtinaf.  '  I  might  indeed  disdain  to^  make  any" 
leply  to  a  letter  in  which  my  name  is  not  once  nfientioned,  but  Mr.  Laing 
hiis  ckmdestinely  traduced  my  charafler  to  my  friends  both  in  London  ana', 
ii^  EUakmgfXr  ^i^  ^^  described  me  in  what  he  calls  his  affeaff.  that  thji' 
9t  kat^t  cannot  mistake  the  person  whom  he  wishes  to?jrendcx  ibfamoas 

twiodi^.  '  \^;i: 

.**  That  I  am  responsible  for  the  arguments  urged  in  the  '*  Prftlsn 
Critic'' ag^^bst  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  Laing  Jabcmrs  to  estsfiiiUsit 
CORcemii^  the  murder  of  Darnley,  I  readily  acknowledge ;  and  I  s^iou^(f 
Wtbou^^il^itarion«or  dread  acknowledge  evtry  t»viefw  that  1  have  WriirW 
fot  fi?^i  ^/fffft  ^rh^r  jouraal^  did  no?  ray  w^etclied  haod^ writing,  and  toy 
^tat^ffpp  tKt  press,  render  it  impossible  for  fne,  to  prevent  spch  typo* 
X^bWs^'i^^Sf  ^s  spmetim^ii.  alter  the  meanings  ai^  no^  unfrequenthF 
Seprive  pf  aU.meaningj  the  sentences  in  whfch  they  occur-  ,  .  ,  '  "r  * 
.  **  I^t  not  this  be  understood  as  an  apohgj  for  any  thing  bfTepsivi  lb 
Mr.  l^ing  ipthe  review, bf  his  IMssefta'tion-  Tiiat  re.vi<?w,  though^ tfet 
'  entirely  free  ifrom  such  errors'  as  1  have  mentioned,  is  on  t^e  w^ole  oO{- 
jrcfily.|prin^4  "^^^  ^^^^  *^^  "  British  Critic"  generally  i'i,'  and  Dibpe 
ao  con vix^e  your  readers  that  nothing' to  be  found  in  it  stands  an  nminif. 
ap3^*i|pology.  Mt.  Laing  ohjeds  but  to  three  passages  of  the^'y  view, 
thougVM  ^ys.9  and- says  truly,  that  there  ars*  mapy  others  ^y*^/^  pDJct- 
tlpnabk^  a^nd  therefore  if  1  vindicate  rhe?ie  three,  I/rust  that^th^jpuBl^^ 
^will  give  m^.  .credit  for  being  equally  abte  to  vindicate  .ifose'^liliife, 
Whf5|WI>«tiie.ff^y  choose  to  call  them  in  (juesti^^        V    ,  ,:    f  ^i^.^tj^f 

**  Ti)?  fct  pssage  to  which  hie  objcds  is  qupted  in-page, 5 i''jl*apd 
inplkd  tOi^in  pagp  5^8,  of  your  ftjagazlne;  and  as;  it  jis  (j^ot^dj^fih 
r  tokr/^iie/^iroess,  1  shall  not  here  quote  it  again;,  but  oplyre^jues time 
^a#B|f:topilservc.,  that  the  /ha  in  question  h  Moi,  ^V  wh«th^r>j'oj)  Afi^|&y 
4)fi  whuE^  j^jifL^King  was  buried,  the  Queen  qpnrextel  on  l)urhaip^«^^ 
^bOfi^il^ifi^ff^n  pfiher  son,  together  with  <!/<*««»,•:  -^UK)Vti,j1iiis|^ 
4s  it  is  a  matter  of  no  importance,  I  am  -notawar^  that  thi^re^^s  e^r 
^eita^^eentfov^r^y.  The  questions  at  issue  between  Mr.  Laitig^na  me 
4r<j  **  Whether  Durham  was  farticiilarfjf  accuseii  af^  h^^wg-i^ea^etiSn 
jp*|/cr|>and  the  QueenvMvtyi/ to  hai^ctpaufcrrod  00  Wm  the  place  and 
jfSiiMOfi.as  aiffwar4firbisiri4tcbe^J^  To  rendjir  i|^  as  I  though t^  tmpos. 

.  .    '  '     "  sibkr 


pt^l^'fjmls  eaited  in'questioni  t  dli^tf^y '«e^^  V 

toi^^^^ r  Af /Trt^^/,  as  well  ^  the  WQtdstreadferjf  and  Venvafd^'i^  fi^f^lNlri  - 
in  miiccha  racers ;  and  iti  diese  chax a^ers  they  were  accofVlin|;ly'Mriiited 
in  the  {  ftricish  Critic,'  thedgh  not  in  your  Magazine.   '  Biit  tidlttet>tbe  • 
Jprivy-seal  record  qtioi<d  by*  Mr.  Laing,  in  the  thirty-ffcfM  pugc^  his  " 
R  Dissertation,  npr  Dr.  Robertson,  referred  to  for  the  ikme  taj^i  iV  ite 
forty ^jiinth  page,  snys  one  "^ord  o(  lyvnhsm^  trMch€fy,orrfwzrd;  wUlit 
Hqj:b?f fj^  Or  Prertch  rafis,  in  his  second  declaration,  represents  tne  Qa^en 
as,"spme  time  b^bre  the  .King's  murder^  having  no  CQ*ifidhtce  ^w^at^iir  Jar 
Z>4r^^'<w;  and  Mir,  Laing  Ivinisdf  in  p»^e  276,  vol.  ii.  expressly  aa]BitB 
!  Djirnam  of  that  very*tm*ichery,  by  which^he  had  erroneously  titd>  Mote, 
L  ¥%^jZi^*  ^^^'  ^*  '  ^^  liadearAed  his  reward/  of  §  place  and  jxihsiorf.*  ' 
>    *^  This  fifory,  'therefore,  of  Durham's  treathery  and  reward  f  stift  bc- 
lieye  to  be' a  falshood,  without  even  the  shadow  of  foundation  j'btit'I  dO 
j)Q.t  believe  \t  to  have  \itRx\  delib.^rately /a'^r/V^W  by  the  '^tithbr.     It  i* 
$\j/S^  a^  faJsliood,  as,' 'I  am  sorry  to  say,  occurs  too 'fireq lien  fly  ^-Srt*  the  ' 
..?.<*;       I-  t^  -i.  'h  into  any  important -cVamirro- 

ilosophicat.  fCurriii^titig'on 
from  them,  tiH  the^' become 
hiekted  With  their  subje^j  and  viewing  every  thing  thrbiigh'i^  liied&ifti 
of  pasyr  prejudice,  they  come  at  last  to  confound  therr  infe^en^es^witH 
tieTaih  from  whicli  they  afe  supposed  tp  flow  ;  and  deceive  tttftftfefeives, 
before  they  attempt  to  deceive  others.  Of  this  frailty  incidefit  fdf  hufHan 
W.JPjce,  there  are  numberless  injitances  in  Mr*  Laing's  Hfttoi*5^':*iid>l>i8- 


fr '  ■*'  ■ 


W^  to  Wradjr 
i'writcr,   rbat   she  could t-^fj  all  the  jej.tersjnorie  night';  ahd'tl^YxMr.^ 
^aJBg's  confused  appeal  to  Murdin  and  th*  ^tate  Trials y'  fof'Yhe'lMCli  of 
j|(js';extraordinary  h{\,  will-  not  ha  ye  much  weight  with  ifh^fe'wko  have* 

issertions  I 'now  irepeat. 

dui  kof  c^itSfj  trtid  hal 


V  Is  Mr,  Laing  quite  certain  of  these  facts  t    The  State  l^iiU  in, 

gced  I  had  not  consulted  ;  and  finding. no^  mention,  in  MitydiM/ot  tfce 

/Mir^  in  which  LethiYJ^ton's  wife  is  said  to  have  copied  tte^  klt^fs^  ^ 

wougbt  it  notiirtp<»sible  that  Mr^  Laing,  through  inadve/tcfncy 'iJr  tda 

jgreat  eagerness   in   the  cau^e  of  his    clients,    might    \\ive  irVtr^iucel 

t|uit^ctrcunutance,  which  reiiders  the  ^aU  utterly  inc>edihle\     I^'dldno^ 

IjOii^tjyeri  advance  my  ^fl^/V^if^p  to  the  dignity  of /^<^,*  and'Wtf^btfHeiret 

lip  the  innOceiKe  of  iheimfortunatc;.  Queen^  I  am  now  ghkl  to^nd,  o^ 

^^pbsiiitii^  the  State  Trialsj  that  my  conje^ure  was  ill-iR5bnded';  J  Barranii 

,\t5^6iicenW  England't^rjeant,  does  say  •,  '  that  LedingtO^^ccotiu 

^pjni^^  the  Earl  of  Moray  only  to  understand  his  secrets,  and  toiyetfaf 

^_^^m ;  and  that  Ledto^ron  sjlole  away  the  letters,  and- icept^^dl  oi»f 

..^kichW "and  caused  Jiis  wife  to  write  them  out.    Howbeit  tW  Wie  M«fe 

^  »•   Dili;  *^?*/<'   A      -      '  "     ■      •  \  «>    .^,  ,•'  ,     ""  ~V 
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fcot(a^<i>wMbn/'^  tfrSftncbintty  Scotch^  vhi<;h|  wtiefl  LedlngW^ . 
wifift  Mt written  out^  he  cau^  them  to  be  sent  to  the  Scottisli  (^leoi/ 

|# 'WAedNr  Mr*  Laing's  appeal  to  this  story  lie  conf used  or  not,  ihfe 
tridtor  will 'joK^ge  for  hi0\seif;  bat  I^m  under  no  apprehensipt)'of  bdiig; 
C0ijtfa4i^d  by,  any  reader  ot  impartiality,  when  I  repeat  what  I  said^^.' 
fove^thst^fbe  story  itseU*  seifves  to  strengthen  the  evidence  pr6dnced|liy 
1K%iMkery  that,  in  i57x»  neither  the  Queen  of  Scots  nor  the  Bisli^  df 
R«)^*hati  seen  even  copies  of  the  letters.  The  testimony  of  Queen  Ehsla- 
liejjh*^  Scargeant  cannot  give  credibility  to  whar,  fibm  the  nature  of  things^ 
isifiilhe  htghefrtde^r(^  incredible ;  and  when  it  states  such  thiiigV  al 
'nGXOiki€f^%faff^  it  gives  no  small  support  to  the  plausible  conjeAur^  of 
Whitaker^  that /he  confession  of  Leslie,  as  we  have  it  ix\  Murdin  aftd  thC 
State  Trials,  has  been  *  altered  by  the  inrerpcla;ing  hand  of  Gecih*  /   ; 

«•  The  third  and  last  pssage  of  the  review  to  which  Mr*  Laing  ob- 
je^»>.  Ji!^  ^^  Si"^^^  fairly  in  the  517th  page  of  your  Magazine  ^  bat  in 
R^lyisg  to  it  in  the  next  jpage,  he  has  thought  fit  to  interpolate  my 
wpids*  I  hav«  no  where  said  chat  instead  of  Murdin  I  consu^lted  Le&Ue^s 
Jkfem^  i^'Marfs  Honqut  in  order  to  find  that  particular  assertion^  which; 
io.tlie passage  objeded  to,  J  have  called  very  extraordinary*  I  call  it 
cxttaofdinary  still  \  indeed  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  assertions  that 
];]t#veany  whefe  met  with,  except  that,  of  which  some  notice  is  takea 
ill  the  636th.  page  of  the  same  review  ;  and  that  I  do  not  speak  at  randprn; 
jNhw  leaders  will  be  convinced  by  the  ibllowing  extra^  from  the  paper  to 
wliiich  {4r«  Laing  refers : — 

♦«  *  I  talked  (&ays  Leslie)  with  the  Duke  (of  Norfolk)  allanc  in  ^ 
ffi\0fys,yifhxkit  he  utter{?d.  to  n)e  he  bare  gud-will  to  the  Qucne  my  tt&s^ 
tf09S^^  and/that  he.  had  talked  wi^h  Therle  of  Muhy  and  Lfikthgtan' 9!t 
t^ti^^  and^  had  sene  the  letcres  which  they  had  to  produce  aganes  thj^ 
Qoft^e  »/  miscresse  and  other  defences,  wherby  there  wold  stich  mater 
lie  flibTtn  aganes  h^C  that  wold  dii>honor  her  for  ever;  and  yf.it  wet 
imes^  piibliat  the  Quene's  Majesty  of  !» gland  wold  get  counsell  ^  such  ki 
ftified.fiOt  my  miscresse,  to  publishe  the  same  to  the  worlde,  and  to  send 
antbasMdoris  to  all  pther  Ckri^i^'we  Princes,  to  mak  the  same  kho\ireh  to 
dK»^  that  they  could  mak  no  furder  suttc  for  her  delyverye  ;  ai^d  perh^p^'s 
jgiytaMr  rigour  micht  enshew  to  her  p^rsoune  ;  therefore  he  advysed  me  to 
foofar- v^ith'  L^thfngt'Vny  and  yet  b.nwiK  him  and  me,  we  mfgh't  find 'Sola 
fR^eocs  16  stay  the  rigour  intend  it ;  and  promissed  wliat  he  'could  dd  to 
yH  irffeA  be  Lithington's  advertisement  he  wotjid  do  it.  I  r^/5#^'*  *H^ 
J^Aingimn  wold  .have  her  to  raciiie  the  dismission  made  atVor/^  forat^m^t 
fbi^  kt  a£ci9ied  that  could  hurt  her  no  more  now,  being^  kep^d  prisbnct lb 
^M^lAMd%  nor  that  which  was  done  in  Lodlte'viny  for  &o  shuld'sha  s^ay'Hb 
filtering  of  any  meteris  agai[\s  her,  and  within  six  moiiethls  she  wbld^ 
|9fttoied  to  her  cufitrey  with  honor,  and  so  micht  revoke  all  done  be  hcf. 
To  l^s  the  Duke  answered,  what  ^^l  that  war  alont|oj3^^««f^_^<ife^- 
Uni iirffi^'  And  ilander^  and  let  ty me  werk  the  rest/ 
*  :.J^*  iuri?  i^  thp  passage  to  which  Mr.  Laipg  appeals  foj. the. tr^thof  his 
fSfprtion  that  Ijcslie  •  tacitly  ackntywledged  theautkentlcity  pf  .th^kjtexj, 
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«  <<  1^0%  ftrf^fostd,  as-Mn  Laing  affims  m  bit  Dttiertaliqf,' 
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apj^i^j^// a  deyke  of  Vthbgton's.  th|u.,|l^^  42vt?i^  *hlwM^''i^jfT  ^ 

tormgf  zjesignation  of  hej  crown !'.    But  I -say  now^  as  I  9«id.M<M^  chac 
il,  *  con'feius  nothing  which  the  most  pervetse  ingenuity  can- cor«crac  into 
s.uch.  an  ^i-AwWtfiiJf/B^ff/,'  or  such  a /n'/^i/./ by  jLeslie;  whilst  the 'Otber 
passage  which  I  fuoted  from  that  illustrious  Prelate^  shews,  die  «xtrHne 
improbability  ot  his  having  ever  made  such  a  proposal. as  that  viack 
is  hei«  nk»diQ  by  Lethiagton,  and  approved  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  ;•  It    ' 
Is  apparent  from  the  whole  conversaiion  between  xh^  Duke^Norlblk^and 
tbe  Bishop  of  Ross,  as  it  is  reported  in  the  5 jd  page  of  Mordin's  Col- 
leftion,  that  they  had  then  met  confideati^lly  tor  thcjfr;r  time;  <liat/he 
conferences  at  York  were  not  th^m  regularly  opened;  that  it  wa%.  at  i«//i5 
and  not  ^t  York^  that   the   Duke   had  talked  *Wfti!  Murray  and  l^ington^ 
and ieen  the Jettert \_2xA  tnat  as  Leslie  had , neither  seen  theio  nor  been 
inade  acquainted  with  their  conte;nts,  he  could  nqr,  as  an  honest  r^an, 
atimit  their  authentipity,  nor  as  a  man  of.  comijion  sense  attempt  ;tapef- 
luade.  the  puke  that  *  they  were  entirely  a  forgery.'     He  listened*  how- 
ever, to  the  proposal  of  Lethington  and  Norfolk,  not  because  he  thoiiglirf' 
as  iMt.  Laing  more  than  insinuates,  his  beloved  mistress  guilt y,  but  ii^. 
tame  the  proposal  was  represented  to  him  as  necessary  to  prevent.  her'^(Mi 
|)eing  calumniated  at  fc feign   Courts;    to  a^ert  the  greater  rigour  infMk{ 
again sf  her  penou;    and   to  open  the  lury  for  her  restorathn  to  her  iostntrf 
rwiih  honour.  ^  .  1  '*  ^. 

"  Such  arfe  the  specimens  wl^ich  Mr*  I^alng  has  chosen  to  give  of  ^  le^ 
view,  *  filled  (as  he  says)  throughout  with  x\^  no^ost  caluouiiotii^n&^U'* 
tions  against  his  ^haxader  and  credit  as  an  historian.;  such,' af^heex.* 
pressed  himself  in  hb  private  correspondence  with  JV^r.  Kares,.  *  ar^  tho 
Lsults^  public  and  deliberate  insults,  which  1  have  o6iered  to  j^is^ch^rac^ 
let ;  and  such  is  the  maLgnani  and  scurrilous  t^nor  of  the  wl^o|e,rev|pir.* 
This,  no  doubt,  is  t)ie  more  provoking  that  be^  good  man^  fj^r  ffOm  ^ffeco 
ing  any  insnk  to  the  characters  Qf  W^itaker*  Stuart  and  Ty  tier,  or  i^reat^ 
ing  any«-one  of  .'them  with,  malignant  icurrility^  expresses  hi^  4i<sent  ifroot 
Uie  opinictn  with  peculiar  rnodesty^  and  candidly  allows  tfi  e^h  the  meni 
which  he  potsaetsed  11!     It  is  true^  that  he  has  accused  thein^of^fOrr* 
ploksly  periJMing  every  historical  faS  ;  and  has  said  of  Whitakcr,i^tfaat  he 
hgi4 '^liil^A  }ibsMrdhf  ridicu/ouify,  and  with  ^r/^^y  of  Stuart,  tbatl^waa 
inHue;^oed4iDt  by  ule  love  of  truth,  but  by  perso/ial  restntment  ta  ^iieru 
SoA  l^smA  uS'Tytletf  that  he  concealed  the  truih^  understood  not  the  fpntri^ 
'veriy^ltmi.  wrote  as  a  lawyer  pleads  from  his  bUefl     But  Mr.  Lajng  has, 
f&t!09P%fM  licence  for  all  this  ;  whilst  a  writer  in  the  '  British  Critic,' 
'  Mr&o  dtayfitid  himself  involved  with  his  friends  in  the  geh^al  chigrge  of 
-'Jteivitig  scurriloiisly  perverted.  c;very  historical  faft  *,  cani^pt,  retort  th^ 
'  ^l^stfit  without  being  guilty  pf  xhe  most  4inpardonable  oifence  I  ^ 

< ''  Mr^ 


•^ 


\  r'-'  #  »*^.*|t'appcars  that  Mr.  Labg  has  tnrned  overt^e  vtiumes  cl  the  Eo- 
<  '^(jtt^iaedia^rita&nijSA..  It  is  tlieiefore  somewhat  difficult  to  conceiv^i  hovp 
he.cotdd'fjiil !to dinQYiSfr'  in  I7W».  ^^^yJ.J^^^  the  Bigrafhical^&l^tch  of 
,  Mary  Queen  of  Sc^$^  which*'  is  published  in  that)  w^rk*  He  assui:es  as^ 
*  '  (oiretePiL  tluu  be  aerer  hea^d  of  me  till  May  t86o;^  tho^ig&'&e  iivVd  much 

in 


»■» 


'  giS  MisccllaHfi€Ut^  _ 

^  «*^  yix.  l.ii!r\e  p^ocQCfis  fo, deleft  and  state,,  as- he  says,  mv  foijier  na- 
lignitj  xn  othtr  journaUi  and  begins  hU  staiement  ^  witlt^^milVV^ry 
garbled  and  qo fair  account  of  a  matter^  whicH  has 'hd ' Wfibpr!4'^?TOWter 
with  "the.  review  of  his,  or  any  other  work  ;  whlcii  he  bfs  gfoiUfrifflSc- 
prcseniod  iiv  HIh  correspondence  with  Mr.  ISTares,  aiKl  of  wh^ch?%«  I 
ibay  depriv'eKim  for  ever  of  this, engine  ofmischief,  I  beg i^v|; iffiUBjh 
tbe  channel. of  your  Magazine^,  to  submit  to  the  pUbtic  d]e'^^^|i|^iflng 
antheptic  detail.  ,       .  .  »    1  *,    i 

♦*,I^m,  indeed,  the  author  of  the  Letter,  w|^ich,  ond^Y  tH«  iSj^rSre 
of,  *  Xjfegor  Mac  Nab^'  wat-publtshed  in.  the  Monthly  Magai^iiie^%ly 
(not  August)  1799  ;  and  it  is  likewise  true  that,'  without  siibscribilK^it, 
I.adojn^  thp  .apology  for  tliat  letter  which  wa«^ published  in  th^JH^^zine 
fbr^ay  iSoq.  ,It  is,  however,  so  far  from  being  true  that  rtiy  roojives 
fbi:  writing;  the  first  of  these  papers,  were  such^as  Mr;  Lairig  hi^nttn 
pleased  to  represent  them  in  his  cori;espondence  with  Mr.  Nares;  tSat  I 
thall  never  cease,  to  think  them,  what  they  have  been  thought  by  OdJ^rs, 
motives  of  humanity.     The  rase  was  briefly  as  follows  :       ^      '    '' '"'^ 

«•  Mr.  PJenderleath,  *^the  recruit,  whiprai,'  as  Ktr.  Laing  ifAf^h- 
terreSy  *  an  officer  (the  commander)  pf  the  C]an«.A]pin  te^zO^  of 
fei^^es,  had  refused  to  dismiss  at  my  reouest,'  was  the^sbn  oHiiientle. 
sum;-  whom  I  had  the  pleasure,  while  he  lived,  to  call,  ihy  '^fj4A'a//Hc 
&^ himself  been  an  officer  in  the  line;  but,  becoming  dissfpat6d,'.1uid 
4iispos^d  of  his  commission.  Reduced  to  extremity,  and  his  faAiif  ^ar- 
in^  died  in  einbarrassed  circumstances,  he  had,  in  Lopdon, :  cnUsti^.ks  a 
a)n9inG^  soldier  iii  the  Clan^Alpin  regiment  then  raising/  of  Whitkphc 
liead»»(}uarter$  were  at  Stirling.  His  widowed  niothcTj  whokadodf&rd 
<»f  hi^  foe  J&any  months,  was  in  an  agony  of  distress  on  his  ac3£nt; 
doubtful  ^whether  he  was.  alive  or  dead,  till  by  one  ^  xnjr  tmSfjto 
whom  he  had  been  Icnown  from  his  infancy,  he  was  accidentally  met  in 
die'street  of  Stirling!  In  the  mean  time  some  friends,'  wfc^nl'id  bis 
better- days  he  had  jmade  fot  hlmselfr  had  procuxed  &c  JuauaixommissioD 
in  the  New  Romney  Reeiment  of  Fencible  Cavalry  ;  and  that  regiment 
be  wiw  Teqiiiredi  '^hi!e  ih  Stirling,  to  join  by  a  certain H(3ay«^ 
•-••'•Tlfee^xiirctitrissahces,  which  canr  be  proved  by  rilt  <tooi»4li«f)trB- 
'iflfrfifeie  eVidfence,  I  stated  to  the  commander  of  rfie  Clab^AMnJiegi* 
aaetxtj^paiming;  in  as  striking  colours  as  I  could  the  diiMia  of  Jm.tfleo. 
iterleat^^  who  had  been  Ih  Stirling  to  see  her  long J^t  siH  i  iMidnrkfeo  I 
ctmcluded  With  begging  the' young  man  off;  I  was  indeed  iKpiiJgd^the 
terms  in  "which  iny^  ^ttt  tot)  was  rejcded.  That  stirprize  Mh»  nm#iatef 
vfidi^otnbiii^d  With  indignation,  when  soon  afterwardal  learhei^-  ikil  Mr. ' 
^Pienderka^b,  wKb  had  gone  to  visirhis  mother,  arid  to«^^hi»Mlf  for 
ji^oinStTg  his  tegirte'ht, '  which/ Hf  my; taemory  ^tW doe  1ieoei«evitei'  was, 
tttcQ  stationed  in  Irdatid)  had  been  brought  back  t65t(lPlHig  as  a  ivkif^^ 
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i^:fi)99ibiuigfa$ -where:  the  Eiis^clopoedlaiiirai<«i;i9M|^jm«^t}a^ 
ad^irn^icec!  e^Hchais^  indeed^  beekrsi6gaMi#<fM|IiHkjNaAie^MB  9ff^^"S 
of^mnn  cTcnit^  I -Jtohid  iKMxi  nothing  ^  llB»«e«|f^fb^Ai  fiiMM^* 


Afiiid'anems.  ■  3 '9 

and  tbreatened  a^  SMch  with  punishment  ^^     1  hsa  a  short  ume  before  re^id 


^*  It  IS  not,^  howefer»  true,  as  Mr.   L^ing  alleges,/ that  Wher\  tSial- 
•kn^4  ^«E  xbe^  aiyrhor,  I  *  at  first  denied  all  knoncjedge  of  the  U^et^'^x^ 
jokrBQ  protesiatioiis  of  Viy  innocence,^  and  *of  my  inviolahfe'tj^spe^  'for  . 
'the,(»bn  and  name  of  MacGrc^or/     The  circumstances^  of  ibe  denial 
Wqea«frilow:       .  ,    ' 

^^'^'"Tiie'leuer  subscribed  *  Qre^or  Mac 'Nab,'  \vas  sent  frbra  "^tiriing 
gtioMt  the  middle,  of  May,  1799,  and  contained,  at  the  enif  ojf  it,  a. 
ishyt  note,  ri?  ^th^  publisher  of  ihe  Magazine,  requesting  him  tb'ljfV  thi 
manuscript  before  a  mutual  friend — a  ,rti an  of.  letters^  who  wotifil  2dil.1iim 
in  forming'  a  ^cision  on  the  propriety  of  publishing  it :  and,  ifit  should  be 
iippcqved,  ^ive  him  the  writer's  name.  Becoming  soon  sensible  rfiar the 
utire  was  too  kefen  and  cowprehensivt*  to  be  san&ioned  by  ^he  provoca- 
tion which  I  h^d  received,  and  afraid  that  it  might  tend  to  excilfe  maiinjr 

in  \lie  fegipE^nt,.  I  wrote  to  that  Iriend  ^-^ --»^- »^    *-  '^      '  '*'^'   ' 

tisber  of  tl^e  Magazine  the  Letter  subs 

Letjei;  di4. pot  appear  eii.her  in  the  M;  ^  ^ ,         __   

Jane  J  and  when,  after  "an  intervention  of  more  tharr  two  m6ntjis  fromr  the 
time!  that,  I  had  countermanded  the  publication;  I  receiV^d  from'SS  Joha 
M^PrCJregor  Mu/ray  a  letter, -dated  August 'the  20th,  asBn^'r|^^ 
dicrl  was  the  author  of  a  Letref,  feplex!  with  Jrz(i-;iX>7  "wEi^h  hatf  ap- 


*  **  ifl^O»t|r€squfs.|  \t  to  be  understood,  that  T  roeiRi.QOJL>to^dim^  thfr 
4igbtilH^^^li^  OR  ihe  actual  condu^  of  the  Comx^nderibt  tW^regiBient^ 
He  i^ikCQ^i^e  that  -he  could %xo\,  without  Uie  aaihpricy  ^of  :tl»  Cop^iifiider. 
^  ii  G«i^i>  i^\>%,  a 'recruit  j  though  anoxher  Officer  liHd^:jUi«jiiid|i^eji^lhat 
i»<r»4lil  Ji^iJ<^€^a6  j^.cpmmon  SQldier^  a  mjjn  who  had , the  colDtiussi^  of 
€v»(%ff)^|ifoMier,  tygi'Hcn^*  •  X^^^'^Z  \  ^^^  jrantcdl  that  tbc-judgmejit  of 
^•^k'^Sj^^M^  "^^  most  to  he  deoended  gmi  anddread^  the  cposeouenfe  lo 
•MfM^lHO^^ic^fiii^.!  should  he  be  comi^eUejj,  whilst  a  cothmissibnei  f^Bcer 
i»z(ijKi?gwiepr,;^to  undergo  90  inspe^ion  a^  a  common  rccrujLt.insipither 
'  ntfcye^.^mhodi^d,  1  assisted  him  in  drawing  up  a  meniorial  on  liis  case  to 
.^j[a|eSii;JRsjipb  Abercromby,  the^  CocBmander  in  Chief  of  tfieJFbice&. 
in  Scotland*     The  memorial  was  presented  to  that  amiaUe  an€(-''^aliant 
Oflkcc-oatbeulay  hefiare  the  Clan-Alpili  recruits  were.. inspeAed.aalL em- 
bodied in  a  regiment ;  the  yourig  man  Iwas  treated  by  him  with  great  kind* 
iM^afiMfseoffij^iiocf/  4nd  i^  fah  direa^oiFCdismsMdiroai;tk«(^^!ahc^ 
n?  flttHHAtitdt  »h«  Mgittiem  lof  cavalry  in  iv4iich  he  iftA  aWdSteicqofrhen 
if^^i^/iife-W6iei9  9ettgal,  where  )Biobiainednavo<itB«it^lon  in 
the  thtcd  legiflieilt  of  Ntcm  Cavalry ;  and  in  tlke'lii^5^«riMl|3iftlkax 
fell  in  batttei  fighting  giUtiitly  for  his  King  and  Comitry /' 

tlwttgk 


^20  MisdcllaneQus.  ' 

though  replete  with  pointed  ridicule^  contains,  1  apprehend,  t^scurrilifjif 
'  and  I  could  not,,  at  any  rate,  entertain  a  doubt  but  that  the  Lett«r  wrti. 
ten  by  me  had  b-^ea  sup].ressed  in  consequence  of  my  positive  iojun^ioni 
whilst  I  knew  that  others  had  threarened^^o  publish  something  abont  ihc 
CUn-Alpin. regiment  of  a  very  difFerent  purjjort.  • 

«<  These  faSs  were  proved .  by  the  most  incontrovertible  evidence, '  to 
the  entire  conviction  of  Sir  John  Mac-Gregor  Murray  himself;  andta 
hitn,  as  well  as*  to  Lord  Woodhouselee,  Mr.  WiJHanfi  Erskine,  Advocatci 
and  Mr.  Macfarquhar,  Writer  to  the  Signet,  I  appeal  for  the  truth  of 

every  one  of  them,  *  .     »  ,  ♦ 

•'  The  oflFcnsive  Lettef,  however,  havi-ng  b-^n  published',    notwrth- 
standing  the  means  which  I  had  takrn,  as  I  thought,  successfully,  to  op- 
press it,*,  i  beg  leave  to  ask  any  man  of  tandour  wha^Hnc  of  condud 
remained  for  me  to  pursue,  dfferent  fjfbm  that  whifchi  adually  pursued? 
Jdr.  Laing  is  mistaken  when  he  supposes,  for  he  cannot  have  bv:eVi  told, 
that  the  manuscript  was  produced  against  me  in  aF  Cyunf  of  Justice.     I  re 
ceived;  indeed,  a  summons ;  but  no  adion  was  c^ried  oh  against  tne, 
because  I  acknowledged   my  offence,  and  by  my  Counsel — now  Lord 
'    Woodhouselee — oflFered  to  make  for  it  any  Apology  that  Sir  John  Mac- 
^     Qregpr  Murray,  who  conceived  himself  injured,  should  difta re.     Perhaps 
tAt  Lainz  thinks  that  it  would  have  bffen  lAore  honourable,  and  more 
'    |:onsistent  with  morality,  to  persist  in  attempting  to  justify  a  satfriiial 
*  effusion,  which,  though  prompted  at  first  by  what  I  felt  as  virtuous  in- 
'    4igriation,  1  had  lont  been  sensible  wad  on  many  accounts  wrong.     If  SQ, 
'      I  thank  God  that  his  notions  and  mine,  as  well  of  honour  and  morality, 
>ff  of  some  other  things,  are  very  different.     I  am  a  man,  and  subjcft  to 
\     ihe  failings  of  humanity  ;  I  am  a  Christian,  arid  when  i  err,  I  Wfth  to 
feperit  of  >piy  cribrs  and  to  atone  for  tbem ;  if  Mr.  Laing  imaj^ine  that  he 
}ias  never  erred,  as  I  have  no  wish  to  aton6  for  his  errors,   I  3o  not  envy 

-     liisf  self-complacency.  ' 

*^  Butjthe  apology,  of,  as  Mr.  Laing  calls  it,  the  recantation,  washu- 
iniUating  !  I  admit  that  it  was  more  Tiumilia ting  than  gi^niirosity,  per. 
Jiaps^,  on  the-cMje  hand,  would  hiw^Q  demaiidi-d,  or  than  pride,  on  the 
^her,  tvoaid  wiiKogly  haVc  granted;  but' when  tjie  party  which. con- 
'  <eived  itself  injured  had  given  a  solemn  pi^omise,  tlwt  no  man  should  be 
madio-adfu^tvted  with  ffac  ftameot  the  apologist,  except   the  frieod  to 


*i^  ^  .  m I'  '  '  "' 
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♦  M  inm&i  here  acquit  my  friend,  "as  well  as  the  publisher  of  the  Ma« 
MJiineji  of  all  blame,  wfeich  those  not  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of 
iSe  cs^se  may  be  inclined  to  puf.i^on  them.  My  friend  was  absent  froa 
Xondon,  and  di4  not  receive  my  letter  till  it  was  too  late  to  get  back 
t|i<j  i»a«uscript  ;  and  I  have  been  assdred,  that  by  a  combinatioa  di  jtry 
gljQgylax  cixcumstanccs,'  which  ivoUld  have  ro,isled^^ny  man.  *e  puBlishcf 
/W.W  «j4^ced  to  believe,  th^t,.«Giegor,Mac  N^b;,\  Wa?jiofiditioas signa- 
ture. He  should,  howcv^,  haye  shewn  the  ma^uftript,^  fj  ,«?o\»J*^ 
^ccivedit,  to  theg^fttJ^Wtt  »>.  whom  JJe  was^direded  ^ 

jhoit  ootc^.at  the.lwt9m  of  ,t)ie  pagef  ^¥t  even  fift  ^^ 
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ij|j0se,,g|f9  th^  ajablogy  was  to.  be  transmitted  *',  would  there  Itave  beenr 
{iar\pHri. ..virtue,  rdtgioni  or  common  sen^i  in  going  to  law  aboo^  the 
l^r^^ii  of  my  applogXi  when  X  was  myself  seniible  that  sotne  apology  wa» 
due  ?  Let  me  declare  too,  and  I  do  it  solemnly  in  the  presence  of  him 
'whQ.knows  the  secrets  of  all  heartsi  that^  as  this  is  the  only  instftneo' 
prociuced.by  Mr^  Laing  of  any  thing  j)ubHshed'hy  me^  for  >9hich  an 
^tH^gy  was  made,  so  1  believe  it  to.  be  the  only  thing  that  I  ever  pudD^ 
'  hihedg  for  which  candoar  <u3Quld  sny  that  an  afologj  comd  rtOiotuihlj,  tt  re» 
gMired\.  What  he  calls  the  libel,  for  which,  he  sayb,  that  I  was  frOte-* 
C|Ue4  at  the  same  time^  may  be  seen,  with  my  name  sabscribed  ifo  ft^  in; 
the  Edijubiurgh  Magazine  for  August  1799  »  ^^  ^  ^^^  '^^  ^^  amallest 
hesitation!  %o  stake  my  charader  upon  the  verdi^  that  might  be  prqiiotificed 
on  itf  by  any  British  Jury  which  should  be  made  ac^wnted  with  ati  the 
circumsiances  of  the  ca&e.  '  '       'i 

.  "  Sucl^  are  my  errors,  venial  t  trust  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  rxUti ;  *sikch 
the  proems  ^yrhich  Mr.  Laing  has  thought  fit  to  lay  before  the  public/  bf 
the  malignity  of  one  with  whom  he  never  had  the  llightest  personal  tc* 
quaii)tance  ;  and  such  the  means  by  which  he  hopes  to  efibA  the  rttin>  pf 
my  charildterj  and  expose  me  to  the  world  as  a  se^-^ew^i^id  Ifheihrf  Vet 
jdbeK  ^rors  and  this  m^gnity  alfe^  |K^t  the  revie^tr  of  his  Oisserttttoti^ 
whicti  must  stand  or  fall  1>y  its  own  merit.  If  theobje^ions  to  hit  sute« 
ments  and  reasonings  be  well-founded,  they  ought  to  carr^'  convidion  t^ 
every  candid  mind^.even.  though  they  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Pstier 
9f  iki  himself;  aild  if  they  be  frivolous  and  ill-founded,  th^  coo!d  not 
iojure  ^he.  Dissertktioo  or  its  author^  though  they  had  beeti  urged  bj  ibe 
A^ileSt,  Jdhn^ 

,  ^^  Mr.  X^aing  says,  that  I  have  fir^fr^iZr// with  the  Anri- Jacobin.  Tbik 
is  perfe(flly.  new  to  me.  Though  1  have  not  for  some  time  contributed 
any  thing  to  that  Journal,  I  have  never  ceased  to  retpcd  its  Editor  aa  a 
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*  '^Sir  John  Mac-Gregor  Murray  gave  the  promise,  afidi  as  h^  is  a 
oan  of  honour,  i  have  not  a  doubt  but  he  has  religiously  observed  it. 
^^ifr,  I  am  persoadedj  by  all  that  I  lcno#  or  imva  haard  of  him,  that  he 
wiUbe  more  indignant^  as  he  certainly  has  ca&se  to  be,  ^t  Mr.  Laing'a 
conduft  on  the  present  occasion,^  than  even  I  am.  I  feel  it  therefore  a 
daty  which  I  owe  to  him,  to  declare  thus  publidy,  that  Mr^  Li^ng,  aa 
he  informed  the  Archdeacon^  Stafford,  derived  his  infbrzn^atiqn  from  no 
imn  of  the  name  of  MacGregor  :  and  that  he  after  vizards  confessed  that> 
with1rli^pe£t  to  some  particulars,  he  had  misunderstood  his , informer. ' '    ' 

f  •«i.4jjythe  mannei^'in  which  Mr.  Laing  expresses  himself  of  the  Letter 
rabsciibed  '  Gregor  Iffac'  Nab,'  the  reader  may  be  led  to  suppose  it  a 
librf  «:the  Mackest"  kind  againat  the  whole  Clan  of  MacGgigbr;  1 
ackh^ile!^'  it  to  have  been  exceedingly  improper";  but  I  hope  that  no 
«ite,#HI«ferm  hit  opinion  of  it,  either  from  Mr.  Laing!s  rep'resentatloh,' 
^  Mft  dfe  apology  that  was^  demanded  for  it,  without  carelblly  reading 
me  Ukter  kseff ;  fori  can 'assure  xht  public,  that  it  gave  not  the  slightest 
^B«tfte  to  tte  ftmily,  which  is  here  generally  considered  to  be  at  the  head 
•f  the  Clan,  or  interhi^d,  for  one  moment,  the  intimacy  which  for 
aifiatecn  years  has  subsisted  between  that  £amiiy  and  trie.'*  ' 
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SMahi^y  flicco]&)>U8iied,  and  of  scnind  fmiciples ;  and  I  bare  QOt  keail 
that'  he  has  ceased  to  profess  some  regard  for  aie.  I  am  not,  however^  - 
80  well  known  to  hiib  as  to  the  Editors  of  the  British  Critic ;  an^,  if 
Mr.  Laing's  desire  to  fnmaie  the  circulatim  tf  tJji  Anti-jfatotin  have  in. 
duoed  him  to  transact  to  tiie  Editor  of  it,  the  same  series  of  calqmnies 
whi^  he  sent  to  those  Editors,  as  proofs  that  1  am  uttbrly  disqualu 
FiBD  vox  THE  OFFICE  OF  A  REVIEWER,  he^iz;»  have  produced  the  qoar- 
xei  which  he  mentions.  I  confess,  however,  that  it  appears  to  me  probahle 
tliac  he  jnty  have  failed  to  accomplish  fiis  objedl  in  the  one  case,  as  com. 
pkteiy  as  in  the  other.  Whether  in  atttmfting  to  acoomplish  such  an  objed  by 
such  means^  there  be  not  a  deeper  tindore  ot  makvokoce  in  proportion  to  the 
ill  tntended^  and  therefore  a  more  immoral  ifdl  on  the  part  6f  Mr.  Laing, 
ijian  inaf^'fthing  whk^h  even  ^#  has  laid  to  my  chaise,  let  the  impartiajl 

Kblic,  before  which  he  has  brought  the  question,  judge.  -  To  its  tribunal 
has  appo^dcd,  and  of««thac  tribunal  I  dread  not  the  decision;-  Mean- 
ll^hiky  to  convince  Mr.  Laing  that  I  bear  to  him  no  ill.>^in,  I  beg  leave, 
9S.I  kQ0w  that  he  deUghts  in  the  study  of  what  is  ancient,  to  recommend 
^«  a  fit  fttbjedl  for  his  meditation  the  following  truth,  which  is  as  valo. 
jibl^  now  a»  it  .was  two  thousand  years  ag<i»: 
V  KttieiM^y^Tt^ei/  dvlJv  ^MtCoXit;  ?(r1/  #6"  Aftfij*  yap  flJjr*aTii<r«<ra  rev 

"••       "  '       '   .        1  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Sthling,   July  I<)»    l8o5^,  GEbRGE  GlEIG« 

^^We  have  already  observed,,  that  thefwAnv/^  so  confidently  stated  by 
Mr.  Laing,  existed  no  where  but  in  the  fertile  imagination  of  that  gen. 
Iceman.  Ent  it  would- be  an  ill  return  for  rhe  prrot^^omand  encourage- 
metit, which  we  hav^  experienced  from  the  Public,- were  "we  to  conclude 
tills  article Twrthout  declaring,  most  onequivocaUy,  that.tMs/?i^jitti;  never 
has  been,  and  never  shall  be,,  prostituted^to  the  base  purposes  of  private 
^irnostty  and  personal  abuse.  Such  false  accusations,  however,  by  whom 
1  ever  preferre^^  shall  never  d^ter  us  from  a  srri^i  and  conscientious  discharge 
of  our  dutyi  whether/- called  upon' to  bcsto^  commendation  tm  talents, 
knowledge^  and  integrityjjof  to  chastise  ignorance^  calamoy^.  and  P^^-^ 
version.  ,       *     >         '•   '      .      _- 


.     •  PRIVATE  TRIBUTES  TO  PUBLIC  CHARACTERS. 

TO   THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    A^TI-JACOBIN    REVIEW. 

SEVERAL  letters  l\ave  appeared  irii  the  daily  pitpor^^  iiM|IMring  inta: 
the  appropriation  of  the  xponey  subscribed^  9n  various  iaie  «ocasl$DS,  tat 
eredl  statues^  columns,^  pillars,  or  monuments^.  ^  pctfuiivg^va^  4^  m^ 
mory  or  achievements  of  favourite  public  chaiai^ert«  13h^  tocpedjalioiv 
of  the  ^bscdbers,  and  of  the  piibliq,  having  not  yet  b^^n-gntfiftefiwiti^ 
the'sight  of  any  one  of  these  memorials^  the  delay  has  l^eQ  ooiUnonnl 
■pon  in  terms  of , much  asperity  ;  -and  ha^-somatimes  Ulib^aUy/ ^»eo^ifl^ 
^puted  to  interested  motives  On  the  p^rt'of  the  Gentk^net)  iaio  jivh^JiSMis 
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fbt  subscriptions  were  paid/  Bst  fkr  different  haV  been  the  r^l  causeof  tlie 
disappointi&ents  inqoestton^  as  I  shall  endeaviMir  toeilplainj  by  givkig^a 
short  history  of  eacK  of  these  projedls,  whichi'  wii|i  the  observation^ 
arising' out  ^  oF  the  subje^^  i^7>  I  fiattermysel^  prove  neither  uniote^ 
resting  nor  uiientertaining  to  your  readers. 

The  first  modern  undertaking;  of  this  kind  was  the  subscription  for  A  ' 
stattie  to  Mr.  Pitt.  A  large  sum  of  money  was  raised,  but.  the  statui^ 
was  itoi';  and>  after  much  discussion,  -the  subscribers  resolt^d,  at-a  gene* 
ral  meeting,  to  place  the  whde  of  the  contributions  in  the  public  fundsw 
This  singular  decision  gave  rise  to  many  ccpjeifiures.  Some  construed  theit^ 
thns  employing  them  in  buying  up  part  of  the  national  debt,  into  a  delicate 
conipliinent  to  that  favourite  measure  of  the  Premier — the  Sinking  Fundw 
Odiersimagined  that' the  subscribers  deposited  their  moneys  in  the  3  pet 
Cent.  Consols,  froth  the  persuasion  that  Mr.  Pitt  considered  that  mighty 
work,  r^i^d  under  his  auspices  to  its  present  colosi^al  height,  as  a  syffi«. 
cient  memorial  to  his  own  fame,  and  which  he  might  bequeath  to  an  ad.^ 
miring  posterity,  with  the' exulting  exclamation  of  Horace  :— 

''  Exegi  monument  urn  acre  perennius, 
;   >        Re^dique  situ.pyramiduija  altius  !'* 

Others  again  thought  that  they  were  ghd  to  get  rid  of  the  money  in  any 
manner,  jn  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  admirable,  l)ut  poignant  tailler/ 
exercised  on  this  proje<iled  statue,  by  the  wits  of  the  Opposition.  Frpua 
which  of  tliese  motives  ihty  adted,  or  whether  from  any  of  them,  the 
psblic  will  probably  never  know,  unless  some  Gentleman  on  the  Com^ 
mitsee  should  kindly  favour  them  with  the  explanation. 

The  next  emocron  of  gratitude  which  displayed  itself  in  this  lincxwat 
aftn  our  reprxted '  naV'Stl  vi6lories  iri  the  l^te  war.  A  subscription  was 
then  emered.  into^  $Ofs  the  pui^ose  of  raising  a  naval  pillar,  or  column^ 
to  fiscord  to  after  ages  the  oiemory  of  the  gallant  heroes  by  whom  they- 
hare  been  ajchieved.  This  •propo$al  was  received  with  enthusiasn\;  the  ' 
•ubsdiption-tiiled,  but  we  yet  look  in  vain  for  th^  naval  pillar.  Grea^ 
differences  of  opinion,  it  seems,  prevailed  as  to  the  situation  in  which  it 
ought  to* be  placed.  Some  recommended  Greenwich  Park,  where  the  dis« 
sbled  veterans,  in  that  honourable  retirement  which  the  gratitude  of  their 
country  ba£  provided  for.  them,  mjght  view  this  noble  memorial  of  the 
triumplis  in  which  they  had  shared^  and  retrace  the  loved  image,  of.  the 
commanders  imder  whom  they  had  fought  and  bled.  Others  tho^^ght  it 
would  be  more  advantageously  placed  on  Portsdown  Hill,  where  the  sight 
*f  It  would  animate  our  gallant  tars  engaged  in  adi\  e  service,  to  eoiu&te 
the  deeds  which  it  x«cotded.  Others  wished  it  to  be  placed  in  St.  James's 
?ark,  where  they  would  have  the  best  opportunity  of  viewing  it  theou 
selves.  The  plan  of  the  pillar  was  unfortunately  liable  to  as  much  con. 
Iroversy  as  the,  situation  of  it.  -  At  dne  period  tne  quadrangular  form 
w^OttU  teiv^  been  happily  adapted  to  the  commemoration  of  the  four' signal 
r^ones  wiikh  hvd  then  so  kiecentiy  graced  the  British  oaval  annals*^ 
^'Sriisfqiirai  »;hicvements  broke  in  \xpoi\  this  plan,  9^r^  whether  an  hexagon, 
m  odajiBn,  or  any  olher  &rm^  be  now  jsesolved  on,  while  the  war  conti. 
mei  tbe  rttfoe  wHI  triS  rematn,  either  :Qf  its  having  too  few  sidet  .to 
iUiBM«&40  new  ei^oits  which  may  claim  a  place  there,  or  more  than  we 

jMc  iM^    Doe  gei^tlemaa  endeavoured  to  obviate  thif 
y  t  -     X  diffictthf 
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dificoUy  b/  a  vfty  ingemoiis  tageestroo*    Re  proposed  faaTing  ni^ 
on  etch  side»  up  to  the  very  top  of  fhe  colupfm*  in  which  statues  of  all 
oor  most  meritoriom  commandeis  night  be  placed,  as  we  «eq.  those  of 
ingty  saints,   and  martyrs,  ranged  one  above  ;mo  her  in. oi^j ancient 
Gothic  stnkiures.     But  it  prrsently.  appeared  that  the  Committee  would 
never  agree  in  the  choice  of  the  candidates  qo  fill  these  niches  \  and  thus 
this  naval  pillar  has  turned  out  to  be  tioihing  mere  than  a  bone  of  con* 
tentiQp.     When  lAx»  Ale^under  Davison*  the  treasurer,  was  first  im. 
jtaured  in  the  King's  Bench  prison>  considerable  apprehersiona  prevailed 
iimongst  the  subscribers  for  the  safety  of  their  money  ^  but  ihcy  soon  had 
iihe  happiness  of  hearing,  that  tbis  gentkman  was  rot  con^ned  there  as  a 
fKfaoUer  in  any  pecuniary  engagements,  but  for  some  other  pradices, 
which,  ir,,  iti  the  execution  of  this  plan  a  niche  should  ever  be  reserved 
to  commemorate  hi^  public  services,  he  probably  will  nor  be  ambitious  of 
Iiavin^  recorded  in  rhe  inscription.     They  have  since  had  the  farther  sa* 
risfa^  on  of  leamirg,  that  from  this  dor»nce  vile  for  a  breach  of  the  laws 
of  his  country,^  he  haabcen  called  into  a  high  confidential  situation  by  the 
present  Administration,  whoso  justly  claim,  and  so  happily  combine,  all 
.  the  rank,  nnrtueiy  and  talents  of  ,the  empire. 

Another  subscription  was  set  on  foot  after  the  "battle  of  Trafalgar,  for 

Yaising  a  mor^ument,  or  triumphal  arch,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  iiius. 

trious  Lord  Nelson-:  but  the  Committee  have  very  sagaciously  ba£Bed 

.  all  attempts  to  criticise  their  proceedings,  by  taking  no  one  step,  that 

has  ever  yet  been  heard  of,'  towajxls  carrying  the  plan^  into  execution. 

Though  first  in  order  in  point  of  time,  I  have  reserved  till  last,  the 
subscription  raised  by  the  friends  of  Mr*  Fox,  that  I  might  contrast  the 
prindple  a^ed  upon  on  that  occasion,  with  the  proceedings  in  the  in- 
stances f  have  already. mentioned*  The  manly  and  comprebensive  pind 
ci  that  gentlemirn,  despised  the  »iliy' vanity  of  nonipoos  sculpture  and 
lying  inscriptions.  He  wisely  preferred  solid  pudding  to  empty  praise, 
and' instead  of  a  statue  of  a  monument  to  be  ere^d  to  his  memory  after 
his  decease,  he  converted  the  subscription  raised  by  his'  admirers  into  a 
snog  annuity  for  his  use  while  living. 

-  I  most  heartily  coincide  in  the  superior  propriety  of  this  amiropria. 
tioh,  aod  rejoi'ce,  for  the  honour  of  my  coowtry,  that  none  pf  tnc  other 
:p)anshave  9ver  been  carried  into  efFeA ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  hand 
'of  Providence  seems  to  have  ordained,  that,  like  their  grand  prototype 
■dicTocwer  of  Babeli  as  i hey  began  in  folly  they. should  end  in  confusion.* 
-This  smdi^re  will  not,  I  trust,  be  thought  tod  seycre,  when  the  "conse. 
quences  to  which  these  projeds  lead  are  properly  considered^  'Every  pub- 
lic charader  has  his. circle  of  admirers  ;  and  if  Mr.  ''Pitt's  statue  should 
•be  set  op  by  his  friepds,  we  may  expe^,  from  the  smrit  of  comperition 
-^kA  party,  soon  to  see  it  confronted  by  that  of  Mr^.  Fox,  as  We  had  for- 
merly seen  them  in  person  confronting  each  other  In  the  Houae  of  Coml 
mons  ;  and  posterity  would  be  a&  much  mizzled  to  reconcihs'fp  troth  the 
inscriptions  on  their  respeftive  pedestals,  written  by  tjidir  respective  pir* 
tinaAs,  as  we  sometimes  have  been  to  reconcile  tto  each  other  their  softi- 
ments  and  speeches  on  great  political  qaesiiotis.  -  The  rage  for  statue* 
tnakiTtg  by  private  subscription,  if  the  fashion  should  be  abtte.etiabUshed» 
may  be  carried  so  far,  by.  xxmtetnptihk  vanity,  or  misplaced  adolationt 
'that  the  grizzled,  wigs  ami  sapient  faces  of  half  mur  JSeputies  and  Cook- 

,      .    .  mon 
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mon  CoancIImen  maf  be  cut  our  in  stone  at  the  expence  of  their  admiripg 
bre'hren^  and  be  set  a^>  in  Gulidhrtll  to  stare  at  the  immortal  Lord  Chat^' 
ham,  or  the  powers  of  (he  sculptor  may  be  employed  in  commemorating 
the  wisdom  and  energy  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  Administration*  and  in  ered« 
ing  a  rrophy  to  tha(  chef  d\ctun;re  of  political  s^^acity,  by  which  his' 
Lordsh  p  so  f'-afpii^  a^d  ^erm'^tenfly  restored  tht  hlenhgs  of  peace  to  his 
Country — th?  freuy  of  Amiens. 

Bot  to  conci  ude  wlih  a  m  ^re  serious  reflexion.  Laudable  as  the  intentions . 
of  the  subscribers  to  these  UDd^  rtakings,  ondoabtedly  are,  the  principle  of 
them  is  eironeo-js*  Statues  and  monuments  to  public  chara^ers, .  who 
have  rendered  eminent  services  to  their  country,  should  be  raised  by ^ great 
public  bodieSi  or  by  ihe  nation  at  large  ;  hot  illustrioas  men  are  degrade 
ed|  artd  their  glories  are  shorn  of  half  their  b.'am<i,  wlien  the  nk^.morialr 
of  thenK become  objeds  of  private  and  partial  subscriptions.  The  tr^C 
solution  of  all  ih.^  delays  which  have  appeared  so  extraoidinary  to  tbd 
public  is,  that  the  hnprtpritty  ef  these  prije£tt  hat  defeated  e*verj  attempt  t& 
CQrry  them  into  txecutkn.  New  dtflkuldes^  present  themselves  at  evcty 
st^p ;  and  I  know  of  no  mode  by  which  the  subscribers  can  extricate  the 
Committees  who  conduct  these  designs,  from  the  dilemma  in  which  they 
are  involved,  but  by  candidly  acknowledging  that  in  a  moment  of  pi^triptic 
enthusiasm  their  'eel^ngs  gain.^d  the  ascQ.dancy  over  their  judgment,  aod 
by  appropriating  the  whole  of  these  monies  to  the  Patriotic  Fund,  the' 
Naval  Asylum,  or  some  other  charitable  instituion  conneded  with  the 
pu>)lic  service.  May  these  observations  contribute  to  this  result ;  and 
may  the  b^onry  of  individuals  no  longer  be  misplaced'  in  ostentatious 
offerings  at  the  shrine  of  great  men,  who  are  raised  above  its  reach,  but 
be  confined  to  the  relief  of  humble  woe.  Thus  d.ref^ed,  it  ads  within 
its  proper  sphere,  becomes  a  source  of  consolation  to  suffering  humapityj 
vA  tht  blessing  of  heaven  will  reward  its  exercise. 

ARCSSIiAS* 


INQtJIRY  RESPECTING  THE  UNPUBLISHED  WRITINGS  OF 

BISHOP  HORNE. 

TO   THE    tDITOa   Of,  THE    ANTI-JACOBIN    REVIEW* 
-     SIR, 

THE  ever- to,be  lamented  death  of  the  "Catholic"  Jones,  deprived 
the  true  sons  of  the  Church  of  EngUnd  of  much  valuable  instruction  from 
his  own  pen,  and  also  from  that  of  his  amiable  friend  and  patron  Bi^ho^ 
Home.  As  the  biographer  of  that  es^i^el lent  prelate,  he  announced  bis  in. 
tentioo  to  the  public  oi  publishing  **  some  MSS.  Sermons,  and  other 
Pieces  in  Divinity,  written' by  Dr.  Horne,  on  the  same  sije  ahd^ype^ 
with, the  S'ermons.  Life,  &c.  *."~but  death  prevented  the  exegition  of- 
tiie  design; 

'■»•'>-  •      - 

*  See  .the  advertisement  postfixed  to  the  ad  edition  of  JBishop  Horne^f » 
^'Apd<^y/»  &c#  , 

y  3  What 


3^ 


.  Whal  jbese  inanuscripis  are^.  we  are  not  diredMy  infonned.  Fxom 
*«  Jon€S;'$  Life  oif  "Bishop  Home,"  we  collet,  that  he  had  composed,  in 
hSs  yoimger  years,  a  course  of  sermons  On  the  Eleventh  Chapti^r  of  the 
Hebrews.  These  he  was  scrwpuloi^of  publishitig.  Because  "  tncy  wanted 
to  be  reviewed  with  a  more  critical  eye  ;*'  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  tad  bestowed  upon  three  alone,  what  he  judged  to  be  a  doe  portion  of 
the  ^*  litme  tahor,**-^'^  I  have  the  copy  "  (adds  his  worthy  biographer), 


conld  It  prove  any  reasonable  detradion  from  the  established  charader  of 
their  author,  that  the  world  should  be  gratified,  eveni  ^  by  thcr*  uf^shti 
compositions  of  Bishop  Home.  Here  the  voice  of  candour  must  plead, 
and  criticism  be  disarmed. 

Upon  the  Letters  of  Bishop  Hocfie,  his  biographer  thus  expresses  hiau 
aplf  in  his  Preface  to  the  Life :  ^  ' 

*'  While  we  speak  of  those  writings  which  are  known  to  the  pubfic, 
you  and  I  cannot  forget  his  readiness  and  excellence  in  writing  letters, 
in  which  employment  he  always^took  delight  from  his  earliest  youth,  and 
never  failed  to  entertain  or  instruA  his  correspondents.     His  mind  bad  so 

^  much  to  coitununicate,  and  his  words  were  so  natural  and  lively,  that  I 
rank  some  of  his  letters  among  the  most  valuable  prododions  of  the  kind. 
X  have,  therefore,  reason  to  rejoice,  that  amidst  all  my  interruptions  and 
removals,  1  have  preserved  more  than  an  hundred  of  them ;  in  rev-iewiog^ 
of  which,  I  find  many  observations  on  subjeds  of  religion,  leaiifUDg,  pcu' 
litlcs,  manners,  &(!.  which  are  equally  instructive  and  entert^ixung  ;  and 
would  certainly  be  so  esteemed  if  they  were  commixnicated  to  the  world, 
at  least  to  the  better  part  of  it ;  for  there  were  ytty  few  occurrences^  or 
transaftions  of  any  importance,  either  in  the  church,  or  the  staiCj  of  the. 
literary  world,  that  escaped  his  observiition,  and  In  several  o£  them  he 
took  an  adive  part.  But  in  familiar  letters,  not  ii^ tended  for  the  publit 
eye  {as  none  of  his  ever  were),  and  suggested  by  the  incidents  of  the 
time,  some  of  them  trivial  and  domestic,  there  will  he  of  course  many 

'  passages  of  less  dignity  than  will  entitle   them  to  publicatiotfi ;  tytiy  upoa 

t  the  whole,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  very  useful  seleClion  might  be  made  oat 
of  ^hem  ',  and  I  will  not  despair  of  making  it  myself  at  some  future  oppor- 
tunity.r" 

The  few  extrafts  with  which  we  are  gratified  in  the  ''Ijfe,',*  rcerivinccs 
us  of  ^he  truth  of  these  remarks  ;  only  upon  the  ^*  passages  of  lessdigwty," 
I  'would  observe,  there  are  many  who  wodd  p^eruse  with  rapture  the  matt 
familiar  notices  of  Bishop  Home,  even  although  they  should  hot  be  usfercd 

"   into  the  world  by  a  preface  from  the  pen  of  Hay  ley. 

I  have  been  led  to  trouble  you  with  these  remarks,  by  observing;  the 
republication  of  the  "  Considerations  on  f  he  Li^  and  Death  of  Sr.  Johtt 
JBaptist,r  upon  which  there  is  this  only  drawba^Jc,  that  it  is  ««f-<m  the 
mme,  stzje  and  type.withthe  Bishop's  other  wtiirks  \*'  and  sujdj  the  frag- 
ments of  the^  writings  of  this  most  amiable  man  caught -not  tob:Idit.  it 
is  to  he  hoped  thfc&chismatical  spirit  of  the  times  Im  not  so  far  diiunifnd 
sound  piety  and  sound  taste,  as  to.  rende-r  the  writings  of  Bish<^  Home 
liMy  to  be  neglciied.     By  the  seal  chiUcsa  off  ouc  aposcoHcattmU&h- 


\ 


MisceUeiimm^ 
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n^ect  liiey  wtii,  cvttainly,  never  cease  to  be  prized  •$  £av;  (o^cernMne^t^ 
uss  the  words  of.  the  excellent  Jones),  ''  they  wiU  make  j^co4o«i4»jedb; 
good  Churchinefi,.  and  good  Christians."  .  'J 

Should  thes^  hints  meet  thir  eye.  into  whose  bands  the  onpqbUshed 
MSS.  of  the  late  Bi$hop  Home  haye  fallen*  let  them  at  least-kiidii^  tbvt 
there  are  those  who  would  receiTe  any  prodo^on  of  hi$  pen  with  jideasiua 
iDd  gratitude  :  and  who  hope  one  day  to  be  thus  gratified.  To  fer«wd 
this  is  my  objedl>  in  presi^ming  to.  request  the  favour  of  the  a)>pe^c»dce  of 
these  iUnts.  in  the  Misoellane^u^  (fepa^tment  of  the  Anti.J^cobin  Rei^ievj 
for  I  know  of  no  beuer  method  of  giving  them  publicity  amongst  the 
snembers  of  the  Church  of  England,  '  %f  admitiiog  thenij  theretorei  yott 
will  greatly  oblige,  Sir,  .         ^,  / 

Vour  most  obedient  servant,  -  .  \    \ 

AN  A9MIft«R  OF  TifE>  WICITINOS  OF  AIS^OP  HOftKC  ^ 

Seftenihr  r,  i8o6* 

We  heartily  concur  with  our  Corfespondent^  i»  expressing  a  ftrVeii) 
wish  that  the  public  may  speedily  be  gratified  vrith  inyS#itk»ints,*or 
Letters,  hitherto  unpublished,  of  that  most  amiable  man,  and  most  ^etiit 
^ary  Prebte,  Bishop  fferneT  convinced,  as  v^e  ar6>  tlMt  nothin]^'cbSli' 
come  from  his  pen,  which  would  not  tend  to  ins  tru  A 'the  mihd^,  ;and^¥ 
meliocate  the  hearts,  of  his  readers.  PossibLy  the>M^*  to  whlchShe 
Bishop's  most  excellent  biographer  referred  in  1m  Life^-of  thaFPr^t^ 
may  be  in  the  hands,  eiUier  of  the  son  of  Mr.  Jones, -or  of  hi9<0HfSY{eif2 
tial  friend,  Mr*  Stevens.  Wherever  they  may  be,  we  hope  t1fe/-'w^ 
notceoiain  much  longer  unpublished.     We  concur  atsoi^tth  our't^ofnes^ 

'   pendent,  in  lamenting  the  too.prevaknt  pra^ice  of  pObfishing'  tf\e  wBrki 
of  the  same  author  ini  a  different  size  and  typp.     It  destroys  the  uniibr^ 

'    mity  of*a  library,  and  has  no  one  advantage  tov  recommend  it.     For  ou^ 

girt,  we  wish  to  see  a  new,  oompletey  and  i^niform  edition  of  Bish(>^ 
ome's  Works,  including  all  bis  unpublished  ManQ^ripts,  with-'  thai 
nastarly  piece  of  biography,  his  life,  by  the  late  Mr.  Jones,  bt  Nay* 
.  land,  who  was  admirably  qualified  for  the  task,  at  htv  Coindif^  innsttated 
the  piety  and  the  virtues  which  his  pen  recorded.  Certain  \^e  are,  that  ait 
adequate  suSscription  might  speedily  be  raised  for  defh(yii>^^  eVpence 
of  such  an  edition. 


ON  THE  DIMINUTION  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  CLERICAL' 

STUDENTS.  ^ 


TO  TH£  EPITOA  OF  THE  ANTI.|ACOfllK  ItSVIBW. 


aift, 


HAVING  with  pleasure  observed  your  unwearied  and  ardent  zeal 
far  the  preserration  ot  our  happy  Constitution,  both  in  Church  and  State, 
feam  the  commencement  of  yqur  literary  labours  to  this  day,  I  trust  you 
^iW  ncje^  the  feeble  effi>rt.of  an  old  man^  to  draw  the  attention  of 
thoie  in^wer  t^wafd?  a  circumstance,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  recollefl, 

Y4       '^  has 


Jjl^^^ 


JMiftellaneous. 


^  IM'ss  yet  been  uSatti  anf  poblic  ntstice  of,  and  that,  if  myuinforma. 
ii<0n  \^concSt9  you  wfil  give  it  your*sQpport.   The  circum^^tance  to  which 
I  ^ilnde^  is  the  dmimaiou  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
'    Vov>  Si#^  know  full  well  the  many  degrading' and  vf  xatiouir'  oppressions 
wdsek  h*ve  withtA  these  few  years  bfen  li  aped, '  with  no  unsparing  handj^ 
W  l)«»ir  ie&neeless  heads,  and  that  they  haVe  beea  endured  almost  with- 
6a|  s|  Yiiurttur.     But  though  they,  rein  tnbering  whose  servants  they  are, 
eiiq  u^dcr  wkbse  banner  tney  liave  enlisted,  may  not  return  evil  for  evil, 
twi  contrariwise  blessing,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  their  children 
should  engage  in  the  like  arduous  duties,  or  enter  into  a  professiori  which, 
erit}x  the  Utmost^econotny  has  not,  arKl  in  very  many  instances  does  not,  afford 
9,  de^e|)t  competency. — **  ^o  !"  may  a  father  say  to  his  sons,  "tboagli 
I  tn|sc  you  will  nei'er  forget  those  divine  lessons,  which  it  has  been  my 
AxLiy  fl4  niy  pride  to.  inculcate  on  your  ininds,  yet  are  you  not  bound  to 
entef  the  same  thorny  path  that  your  parent  has  trod,  or  endgre  the  in. 
8u}ts  f]|d  ^reviling  of  your  lellow.men,  who,  it  is  mibst  probable,  will 
grad|it  y<»i^  to  ^ty  hftVe  me',  tbe  veiy  bread  which  you  eat ;  engage  in 
the  spvioiof  y#ur  co«mtry  in  some  other  line  ;  or  employ  the  pittance  i 
ean||ive  you  in  uade  ;  thrtU  with  comnaon  tndustrv,  will  procure  you  a 
i^ft  ^}'%^t  and  nnfre  comfortable  maintenance  than  there  is  any  iikelihoo4 
jflMi.^n  obtain  fVom  thexhurcb*."  ' 

A^  now,  Sir,  peimit  me  to  hope,  that  you  will  inquire  (for  you  com 
>  inajop  the  inquiry),  whether  the  reports  which  have  come  to  i»y  eai;s  are, 
<Sr  ani  n<>t,  fouodtd  on  fa^,  viz.  '^  That  the  number  of  young  men  brought 
U^  to  ^  Churcli  at  out  Universities,  has  been  for  several  years  gradaally 
4ujBini%flg  ;  th|t  tbe  candidates  for  \^o\y  orders  a^  not  nearly  so  many 
fs  they  have  forf^^tly  been  ;  that  the  country  aff^rdsj  very  feW  instances 
«f  youths  wbo  are  intended  for  tlie  sacied  fundions,  excepting  the  children 
0f  nobleman  or  gentlemen  who  have  livings  in  their  own  gift ;  and  that, 
|n  the  dM^trc^Us  itself,  it  is,  with  the  utmqst  difficulty  assistance  can  be 
procured  for  anoffciatjing  Clergyman  who  happens  to  be  indii^pdsed  ?" 

If  tiie  result  of  yoi^r  inquiries  s(iould  con^rm  these  statements,  I  need 
|)dt  point  ^Ut  to  yoq  the  very  serioos  consequences  which  must  speedily 
ensue,  Theexiom,  whicK  we  hai^e  all  been  taught  from  pur  childhood, 
Mtf/  Ai  Cimnh.  W  Sttttt.  nmit  it4nd  ox  Ml  tt^gether^  has  not.  I  believe^ 


> 
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,  ^  )n  coR&rmation  of  this  idea,  I  remember  hearing  the  Bish9p  of  Ppter- 
bprOU|;h  fHtnchg|iffe)  »aj»  in  th^  House  of  Wrds  some  years  ago  (^hen 
tie  ffreat  debate  was  about  a  difl^rent  mode  of  provision  for  the  Clcrgv), 
f*  1  hough  a  inan  xkkj  hate  the  purity  of  an  anj;el,  and  the  eloquence  rf 
a  Cieero,  tjicy  will  ayatl  hitn  little  whilst  tithes  stand  in  his  way^"— 
XJie  voice  and  manner  in  which  this  was  delivered,  made  a  mo«(  power, 
ful  impression  on  the  whole  House;  but  the  reply  of  the' Chancellor 
/Thorlow}  M  That  the  freehpI4  of  the  Clergy  ^as  anterior  to  that  df  their 
l/ordsl)ips  (whose /.iiio$t  ancient  tenure  was  derived  from  the  Crown  since 
the  Conquest),  and  consequently  lyas  not  to  be  invaded  without  theot. 
most  peril  c^  their  own  interests,*'  quashed  a  plan,  to  ^i^ich  the  genera, 
lity  of  the  Clergy,  at  that  time,  appeared  to  wUh  succeu* ' 

.  been 


\ 
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leeii  ever  jBOiitr<tTcrted ;  kni  surelf  »  then,  it  hi^hl^r  concerns  otir  ruleiy 
topitrenty  if  it  be  yloisibl^  bf  etery  means  in  their  power,  the  tre; 
fliendow  ♦vttthrow.  > 

1  am,  Sir,  yoars,  &ic. 
S^mitrt4,  1896.  SlEl^EX. 


NICHOLSON't  SHORt.HAND,  anp  the  CRITJCM  RfcVIEW, 

TO    Tilt   JDlTOt    QP    THE   ASTX.JACQBKi    &|:VISW« 

IT  is  a  pleasing  refieQion,  that  while  ;  the  most  flagrant  .ifijus% 
}ice  is  committing  by  a  few,  the  majority  are  ever  ready  to  aid  the  ia^ 
jured.  It  is  in  the  latter  class  chat  I  have  <  ran]$;ed  the  ConduAonof  the 
Anti. Jacobin  Review  and  Magazin?,  and  request  the  insertion  of  thei({bU 
loveing  remarks  on  some  strictures  on  my  method  of  Shbrt-hand,  whifh 
appeared  in  the  Critical  Review  for  Jtfly  last.  ,    ,  1 

The  Reviewer  sets  out  with  comparitig  all  professors  of  stenography  !• 
qaacks^  who  obtain  patents  for  coffins^  water-proo/  cloth,  razors^  4sc* 
)vhere  each  proprietor  claims  a  decided  superiority  over  others,  adding, 
that  **  Mr.  Nicholson^  in  order  to  recommend  his  plauj  has  pufied  hinih 
self  off  at  the  ex  pence  of  former  claimants;"  charging  m^,  moreover, 
with  iiavirtg  by  this  method  of  depreciation  endeavojured  .to,  supersede  Dr* 
Mayor's  popular  work.  In  what  part  Of  my  book  such  puffing  appears, 
itoains  yet  undiscovered,  .and  I  trust  always  will.  It*  has  been  often 
ass^ted,  that  there  can  be  no  judgment  in.  works  of  art  without  compa. 
rison.  In  comparin|;  my  plan  with  Dr.  Mayor's,  I  have  done  no  mone 
than  othera  of  my  predecessors  in  the  same  walk.  Any  other  respectable 
Syttem  would  have  answered. this  purpQ§e4-Dr.  Mavor's  was  taken  on  the 
supposition  of  being  the  most  popular*  The  Reviewer  says,  that  the  way 
I  have  proposed  of  deciding  the  merit  of  Short. han4  systems,  is  not  just, 
^'  the  question  is',  can  the  method  proposed  teach  others  the  art  of  writing 
short.hkdd  in  less  time,  or  with  greater  dispatch?"  Without  declaring 
that  both  these  obje^s  are  answered,  which  I  l^ave  to  the  decision  of  the 
public,  who  are  the  ultimate  and  most  impartial  arbitrators,  I  answer, 
that  as  the  whole  of  my  System  is  comprised  in  a  single  duodecimo  ^age, 
it  cannot  be  very  complex  ;  and,  as  by  a  comparison  which  I  have  given, 
jt  appears  that  in  writing  the  Lord's  Prayer  J  have  occasion  to  employ 
twenty,  three  movements  of  the  pen  less  than  Dr.  Mayor,  the  dullest 
school.boy  could  understand  that  the  fewer  strokes  he  has  to  make  for 
each  letter  or  word, .  fh^  more  expeditiously  can  he  write.  The  Reviewet 
next  asserts,  that  I  have  ^tu4if^d  brevity  too  much.  On  what  ground 
this  charge  rests,  will  sy^ipeaf  frooi  the^  comparison  befoxe> mentioned,  in 
vhti;^  I  employ  eight  more  lettc^rs :  for  inf^tance,  instead  of  shortening 
the  word  y^/i&rr  to  ft br^  I  have  vu'nttxi  fathr ;  instead  of  «m  for  name, 
i  have  writtei^  ;vaM,  &c.  nay,  I  have  professed  that/'  I  do  not  contend 
for  such  abbreviations  as  hd  {or  halhwed;,  km  for  ihgdom,  as  they  fprm 
too  short  a  method  of  writine  to  be  easily  read  ;  if  I  had  adojjted  such  a 
prafttce  my  speciihens  would  nave  had  a  more  lineal  appearafic^  bqt  they 
li^rfa  ju^ve  lost  i^ach  in  legibility,^ ^'^r^tenography,  p,  S. 

.         '       ■  The 


The  Rcticwer  joe»  ort'to  say,. that  "  stenpgrapti^^  like con^sKm writ* 
Ing,  must  5e  uughr>  first  J);^vaccurately;^delincajujjg  .the  chara^W,  th$a 
by  joining  the  vowels  to  the  consonants, ^ancT the  cofi80ttant&t9t^^.ypweifc  - 
All  rules  and  examples  of  this  naxure  jtre,  JboMNever,  utterly  disregarded^ 
by  Mr.  Nicholson."     That  this  reptesentatjon  19  ^otadij  4]nfbuiv]Ad,/wiU 
afpear  from  the  .slightest   inspedion  into  the' work.    'No  fess  than  nine 
plates  are  appropriated  to  the  joiniiigofle Umts  into  words,  which  are  fornied 
by  attaching  voweU  to  consonants,  consonants  to  vowels,  and  consonants 
to  contonantsr.     Upwac^M  of  a  pagp  is  opci^d  hy '^geperai  r^ies^^aad  21 
ptg§s  byleXanoples  of  joinings,  interspersed  in  the  letrer-press,  among 
remarks  zxA  partkuldr  puIh  under  each  letter  in  fhe  alphalilet. 

The  Reviewer  complains*  at  the  price  of  4s.  for  fifty-six  pages,  hot  he 
should  have  taken  twelve  engravings  info  the  account.  He  adds,  that 
**  Dr.  Mavor  hits,  indcied,  the  conscience  to  demand  a  guinea  for  his  per- 
Ibrtnance/'  In  justice  to  Dr.  Mavot,  the  price  of  his  work  is  no  more 
than  7s.  6d.  in  boards  The  Reviewer  recommends  Prosser's  Short. 
liaiid,  which  sells  at  4s.  as  being  cheaper  than  either.  When  the  Editor 
6f  a  Critical  Review  eaiploys  a  person  who  betrays  the  grossest  ignorance, 
not  only  of  the  art  of  whi^h  the  book  he  censures  treats  of,  but  even  of 
the  books- which  have  been  written  on  the  subje^,  subiriitting  to  the  most 
baie.faced  misrepresentations,  what  dependence  can  be  placed  on  such  a 
literary  journal  }  It  surely  behoves  the  Condu^lor  of  thac  Review  to  be 
aore  cautious  ia  admitting  contributions. 

Frnghn'tUy  near  LuMofWi  George  Nicholson*. 

Heft*  20,   lSo6. 
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ODE  TO  JHE  ARMY. 

INTREPID  warriors,  round  whose  brows 
Conquest  her  wreath  entwines. 
Torn  from  th*  embattled  lines 

Of  armies  venturing  to  oppose, 

^To  you  the  gathered  triumphs  flow 

Of  all  the  vidories  of  the  foe. 

Wheretr  ye  jNress  your  Pathless  deeds. 
Extend,  secure  Britannia^  sway  ; 

Wave  her  brbad  en«ignsjo'er  the  xneadt 
Of  rising  or  of  settiirg  day. 

Ye  hete^  in  martial  order  set,,  . 

With  kindred  aids,  begirty  ^ 

Your  native  rigt^ts  assert, 
jpomtoHptuoQfr  Qf«  the  fwiqiifr  thieat  i 


I^ir 


I 


i 
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JEager  fheboanfi^  paUn-crown'd  fae  ^,    .,     %    .  ••; 
A  check  to  cofKjUest's  pride  should  knowi 
Bot  far  from  your  opposing  strand. 

The  Fury -guided  warriors  see,    ', 
Rush  where  atteniiing  armies  stand,         "     - 

Where  Europe  struggles  to  be  free. 

O!  may  a  Briton's  ardour  warm  "   ^     ^ 

These  cliampix)ns  of  their  right,' 
His  soul  their  afts  excitCj  •  ^ 

His  calm^ness  'mid  the  battle's  stoi:ra ! 

Vidory  her  hannei:s  wave  on  high. 

The  baffled  foe  Bewilder'd  fly  f"  ^      /  * 

As  late  on  Mai  da's  glorious  field, 
Where  Britons  prj^sj^'d'In  strift  array, 

With  fatal  power  the  weapon  wield. 

And  fix  the  fortune  of  therday. 

# 

As  o'er  the  pUins  of  Ind'  ytwV  coursd  . 

\%  urg^d  'mid-  tropic  heat,  .^ 

Wkcw  myriads  vainly  meet, 
And  bchd  to  your  resistless  forc^ ; 
Let  Afiric's  sands  your  honours  stiape. 
From  Alexandria  to/the  Cape  : 
Fcom  Naples  hear  vl^orious  cries^ 

.  And  answering  skouts  from  Plata's  strand*  \ 

O  f  rush  to  other  triumphs !  rise 

To  new  Tra&lgars  of  the  land} 


\ 


-  \- 


SIR, 


GRAY'S  ELEGY. 

TO  THE  lEDITOIt  OF  THE  ANTI-JACOBIN  HEVItW. 


I  WAS  perusing  last  riight  in  your  TaloaUe  and  interesting  •Reylcw 
for  April,  a  translation  of  Gray's  Ei^gy  into  Latin  verse,  which  seemed 
to  possess  considerable  merit,  when  we  consider  the  age  of  the -translators. 
As  the  **  Epitaph  "  was  not  given,  permit  me  to  send  It  to  you  in  aRo» 
man  dress  ;  and  believe  that  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  it  has  any 
other  claim  to  be  admitted  bto  the  Miscellaneous  Part  of  t\»  Anti.Jac9» 
^^  than  that  the  author  is  also.  Sir, 

Your  admirer  and  constant  reader,  , 

Zejt.  22,  AD0LESC1KS» 

A 

.  EPITAFRIVM. 

Cespitie  sub  yeredi^  placida  nunc  morte  quiescensj 

Ignptus  jttveais  hec  sua  membra  Jacet. 
AiWiU  baud  ma&sto  divina  scientia  partUy 

Comp^at  juvenem^  sed  dolor  ipse  suum» 

I^argos 


3Si  Summ^  tf  foTittcs. 

Largus  et  sngenutss,  divos  noirmulta  fop6$cit, 
Biandes  at  precibus  ndla  repuUa  tun. 

Ccm  miseris  nett}  iiigetnuit  (nihil  amplios  illij^ 
Mei>su$  ct  ex  taio  dulcis  aiaici2»  adcait* 

Virtates  fugias,  qusso,  tentare  latentcs, 
Necpeocata  notes  singula  qix^que  sua, 

Sedibus  hcrrerdis  (ubi  spe  tr^mefada  quicscuntj, 
N4ixninis  in  gremib  coiidica  nami|ue  jaccnt. 


1  _ii  '    .     ssasssssaes'i    ,'    " ■  „ sassssgass ■■  ■:  ■'  .ii'mS 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLITICS. 


^EVER,  surely,  did  modern  titocs'  premt  to  the  coiKempIaiive 
mind  stich  a  chaos,  as  the  |X)litical  world,  both  i^^eigd  and  domestic^  now 

.  CTcliUnts  to  the  inquisitive  politician !  Whether  we  cast  our  eyes  upon 
the  public  stage»  ^ibroad  cr  at  home,  we  find  inch  matter  .for  Concern  and 
a&tcnishment,  a;;  almost  to  preclude  the  Qse  of  our  discriminating  faculttef, 
and  as  to  make  vs  turn»  with  dij^ust,  from  the  objefis  which  press  opon 
Mr  notice  on  tvcry  Me^     Abroad,  we  see  nothing  hot  doubt  aa(urping 

'  thepl9ce  of  decision.;  want  of  foresight,  ^absence  of  judgment^  treachery, 
coWardice,  and  negle<^  oH  those  common  pKecaation»i  which  thejparamoont 
piti^tple  of  self-preservation  so  imperatively  prescribes.  At  home,  selL 
snieibit  usurping  the  seat  of  ptriotisifa,  derelidion  of  principle,  Vagrant 
iiiccssisrency,  bar? Uaced  corruption  in  those  who  are  the  loudest  advocates 
of  {primitive  puriry  j  liberty  in  profession^  and  tyranny  in  pradice ;  re- 
proaches of  a'postacy,  fronx  men  'who  are  themselves  the  only  apostates ; 
shameless  attempts  to  amalgamate,  in  the  state.crucible,  heterogeneous 
particles;  viiprincipied  efforts  IQ  cru%h  independep^oe^  by  the  very  advo- 
cates of  freedom ;  adivity,  where  passiveness  would  be  laudable ;  and 
aloth,  where  energy  is  a  duty  ;  in  short,  such  a  «cene  opem  oo  oar  vie^, 
^  the  true  frit  nd^of  his  couQ^ry— not  of  the  JGr^iK/*4-but'0f  the  /i^ar^^-^mttst 
revolt  from  with  mingled  emotions  o^'.  indignation  and  horror. 
.  It  was  urteriy  impossible  tor  jthe  human  imagination  to  conceive^  that 
f he  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  stake4  his  aU — his  throne«-his  political 
existence,  upon  the  present  contest,  should  not  bgve  looked  upon  a  sfie/ijU 
9$  a  fatsikie  €9ntvtgen€j,  in  engaging  in  a;  w|tr  ^yith  soch  an  enemy  as  he  had 
to  encounter ;  or,  that  he  should  \2i\t  negieded  to  adbpt  those  precao* 
tionary  measures  to  which  cv^ry  ajtiegenerai  h^srecoi^se,  in  calculating'tl^ 

,  chances  pf  lyar,  and  which  are  essential  to  preveht  the  possibility  of  fen- 
deririg  di/eaf^vii  dtstru&im  one  and  the  same  t|iing.  Yet  such  oins£s:oilf 
and  such  negledl,  have;  the  Prussian  Councils  manifested  to  astqnished'E«« 
rope.  That  the  battle  of  Ajuerstadt  was  nobly  contested  by  ttie  Prossiaas 
—that  the  Sovereign  and  most  of  his  Generals  displayed  Aetliost  deter. 
mined  courage,  far  be  it  from  us  to  deny ;  bat  that  the  nectary  mea« 
sures  for  securing  a  safe  retreat,  and  for  establishing  a' rall;^if)g  |miotj 


in  €9st  of  a^fUfeAf^*  w^rc  jiot  aflopted;  is, .  urhAffily^  but:  c<k)  cvj4«ou 
-^It  is  perte<^iy   ckar,  from   a  carctul  attention    to  all  the  account^ 
which  have  (>een  iec*eived>  that  Uie  loss  of  the  French,  on  that  difj^ul 
da/y    was  ixxm^nse;    and  .it  U  equally  ^inaaifest^  that   h^   the  Fxus^ 
sian  troops  emulated  the  ;£eal  and  spirit  of  their  €ommand^rs-:^had  ih€f 
ioi£  their  duty^  in  shorty  the  day  had  been  their  own,  and  the  Tyranc 
oF. Europe  had  experienced  an  effeduai  check  to  his  destru^ive  carefij-.-* 
But  the  accursed  spir:t  of  French  intrigue  had  corrupted  too  in^ny  of  the 
troops,  who,  belying  the  high  character  which  their  nation  ha4  acqiiifed 
for  military  prowess,  basely  deserted  their  standards,  and  consigned  their 
chiefs  an  easy  prey  lo^theii:  enemies.     It  ii  by  such  arts — by  fraud,  fcx^ 
Edy,  and  corruption,  at^d  not  by  talents,  cor)du^,  or  couz'<ige,  tjiat  tiie 
low.born.  Upstart,  who  now  insolently  lord:»  it  o'er  the  lawful  Sovereigm 
of  Europe,  has  siicceeded  in  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  nefarious  pians' 
of  ambition,'  subversion,  ruin,  and  death.      Where  such  treachtry  pre-* 
vails^  successful  resistance  is  impracticable.  The  dispersion  of  the  Prussian 
army,  after  the  battle,  the  separation  of  its  different  divisions  from  eadi 
bther^  the  negleA  to  repair  to  any  given  point,  all  combine  ro  prove,  at  o^ace* 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  defeat,  and  the  absence  of  all  wisdom  aud 
Fcresight  in  the  fbrmation'of  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  Gross  impolicy. and 
imprudence,  indeed,  were  displayed  le/.n'  tlic  battle.     The  Kir.g  qf^Ffus* 
sia  had  it  in  fiis  power  to  bring  the  French  to  ai^iioo  before  their  whol^ 
force  was  concentrated,  or  even  assembled.     Having  sufiered^this.  oppor* 
canity  to  escape,  ic  was  natural  to  suppose  that  he  intended  to  wait  she 
arrival  of  the  Russians,  before  he  would  risk  an  adion ;  but,  by  ao  vu^* 
accountable  resolution,  which  nothing  but  success  could  justify,  he  »ur.« 
sued  neither  of  these  courses,  and  fought  ^oo  lau,  or  too  so-w.     7  he  <:pn« 
sequences  !>£  this  misconduct  are  deplorable  ;  are  they  beyond  the  ho|ie  of 
I  re^iedy  ?     This  is  4  que$tlon  on  whilh  it  would  be  presumption  to  speak 
with  any  thing  like  decision.     So  often  has  the  soundest  reasoniug,  been 
ba^d  i  ,so  often  bave  arguments,  founded  on  experience  and  on  theknvwn 
mod vcs  and  rules  of, human  condu^,  been  confp ted. bv  events;  so ; often 
Has  the  strongest  and  the  most  acute  political  foresight  been  deceived  ia 
its  predictions,  during  the  progress  of  the  French^  Revolution,  that\|rearQ 
little  dis(XMed  to  argue  from  the  past  to  the  tuture,  or  to  iiidulge  in  any 
cpnjedures  on  the  ptobablc  termination  of  the  present  alarming  state  of 
fublic  affairs.         '    •  ^ 

,  As  there  is  nothing  which  so  forcibly  impresses  any  moral  or  poilittcal 
lesson  on  the  hunian  mind,,  ss  pergonal  'experience  of  those  daogeri,  and 
of  those  evils  which  it  teaches  to  appreciate  and  to  avert,  we  may  con« 
c!ade  that  the  tate  disasters  which  the  King  of  Prussia  has  sustained,  «i4 
the  huqiiliating  condition  to  which  he  is  reduced,  tiave  been  prod^3iv< 
pf  their  proper  effect,  in  convincing  him  that  tfiey  are  solely  to  be  ascribed 
to'the  folly  and  imprudence  of  his  6wn  conduct  during  the  French  (levo^r 
Itttion.  Had  he  but  a.Aed.last  yearj  as  he  has  aCted  this  year,  France  had 
bepn  humbled,  and  he  had  been  hailed  as  the  Political  Saviour  of  £uippe« 
A  worse  fate  than  Austria  then  experienced,  chiefly  through  h^  pusiilam^ 
Aity,  is  now  his  lot — with  the  additional  mortification  o(  knowing  that 
l^&te  is  considered,  by  all  relieving  minds,  as  a  me^norable  example  of 
'    "     '     justice^  while  it  excites  no  pity,  nor*  wetc  it  not  for  iu  con* 

sequence!! 


\ 
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sequendes  to  the 'general  eaose,  woold  it  create  a  wisli  for  rerenge*  .Snc| 
is  our  feeling  on. the  sobje^^.  that' we  long  ago  declared  that  we  would 
illmiiinate  oor-Offieeon  the  entrance  o£  the  French  into  Berlin  ;  and,  had  we 
not^een  appreiiensive  that  the  cause  of  our  joy  would  have  been  snhjcA  to 
misconception,  and  that  it  might  be  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  triumph 
of  France,  and  Aot  from  the  humiliation  of  Prussia,  her  ^dest  and  most 
useful  ally,  we  certainly  should  have  fulfilled  our  intentions. 

Irt  the.  absence  of  all  intelligence  from  the  Continent  of  Europe,  it 
would  be  folly  to  speculate  on  the  relative  state,  or  situation  of  the  Con. 
tending  Powers ;  and  equally  so  to  infer  what  they  <wili  do,  from  what 
they  hii'oe  done.     It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  remind  the  public,  - 
that  there  still  remains  ample  means  for  punishing  the  barbarous  invader,   ' 
jind  for  destroying  his  murderous  hordes.     Xhe  Russians,  though  we  kno*r   • 
BOthing  of  their  movemtnis,  must  certainly,  ere  this,  have eiltcled  a  junc- 
tion with  that  part  of  the  Prussian  army,  which  diredled  its  flight  to- 
wards'Poland  ;  and,  though  they  may  not  yet  be  in  sufficient  force  to  op- 
pose the  concentrated  ^body   of  French,  now  posted  on  the  Prussian  ^terri- 
tory, «till  they  will  suffice  to  maintain  their  ground,  till  sufficiently  Re- 
inforced for  that  purpose.     From  the  aftive  engagement  of  the  Russians 
in  the  war,  another  inestimable  advantage  will  accrue  ;  no  single  battk 
can  now  decide  its  fate  ;  thelnenns  of  retreat  are  secure  ;  and  every  retro- 
grade movement  would  only  bring  them  nearer  to  fresh  arrnies,  on  their 
coarch  to  join  them,  by  whose  junftion   they  would  be  enabled  again  to 
advance,  with  increased  strength,  to  renew  the  contest.     It  is  a  farther 
<s<Hisolation  to  know,  that  the  Russian  army  is,  perhaps,  the  oftly  army 
^  the  Continent,  which  tlie  Murderer  of  Jaffa,'  and  the  ministering  dc- 
.  sion$  wliich  surround  him,  cannot  corrupt.     Still  then,  gloomy  as  the  pros- 
pedlis,  Europe  jw^  ^<r  saved-^no  thinks,  however,  axe  due,  fof  this/w- 
^tibiiifjfi  to  the  Prussian  Monarch,  who,  as  we  predi<fled,  dispatched  his 
lacquey,  Kucchesini,'  to  sue  for  peace,  which,  fortunately  for  Europe,  the 
Tyrant  haughtily  refused.     Peace,  at. such  a  crisis,  iS^ouId  be  the  death 
warrdn^  of  European  independence ;  while  war  continues  there  will  be 
ground  for  hope  ;  but  peace   Wjll  be  the  herald^of  despair  f    U 
«iust  not  be  forgotten,  too,  in  appreciating  the  present  state  of  atfjin, 
that  die  forces  of  Austria,  and  of  Sweden,  still  remain  unbroken  ;  while 
Great«  Britain  fs  ahie  to  afford  a  jl^owerful  co-operation.-    Bur,  alas  J  woe«- 
ful  experience  has  taught  us,  that  it  is  not  the  existencey  but  the  u%e  an4 
afflicatioH  of  a  military  force,  in  other  words,  the  w///  to  employ,  ani 
the  iiJtisdom  to  direft  it,  that  can  rescue  the  civilized  world  from  barbs;. 
fisiA  dnd  oppression.  ^  Buonajparte  is  certainly  in  ^a  more  dangerous  situa- 
tion than  Iris  temerity  has  yet  placed  him  in,  since  his  cowardly  flight 
from  the  sandy  plains  of  Eoypt.     He  is  no  longer  on  the  Banks*  of  ti« 
Ithin^,  where  reinforcements  could  easily,  and  without  interruption,  royct 
to  hisi  assistance.     He  is  at  a  great  distance  from  his  land  of  slaves ;  the, 
•country  behind  him  is  filled  with  Princes  and  ^ith  people>marting  un44 
Ills  laih — with  tiie  exception  of  a  few  mushroom  Princeii^igi  ot  his  o^" 
creation,  who  are  at  once  detested  'and  despised  by  their  miserable  sub-  , 
JcAs  ;*  the  g«llant  bands  of  Austria  hang  on  his  rear,  and  the  Swedes  oa 
his  flank,  v/hile  the  Russians  knd  Prussians priss  lipon  him  in  front...  An/ 
«nion  <of  *ftion  among  these*  Powers  would  infallibly  cru^h  . jhiiTyTant; 
•  -  • .,    ,  /"'*  But 
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Boti  though  tUi  most  pbtent  motir^  cot^ne  to  prescribe  such  an  union, 
we  are  nbt  rash  enough  to  assert  even  the  p^bability  of  its  forniation. — 
Where  self-interest  and  self-preservation  have  so  repeatedl/~faTled  to  pro- 
dace  their  natural. t&t^i,  who  can  venture  to  hope  for  the  adoption  of  a 
line  of  condud  more  consistent  with  sound  policy^  and  more  favourable  to 
the  general  safety  ?  -*  ^" 

At  hlome,    the  bustle  of    eUsliweerin^  seems   not  only  to  have  en- 
grossed the  attention,  but  absolutely  to  have  absorbed  the  faculties,  of  thQ 
peoj)le;  the  spirit  of  patriotism  has,  through  it,  been  subdued  by  the 
-spirit  of  party  ;  in  promoting  the  interests  of  a  favourite  cahdidate,  the 
interests  of  the  country  have  been  neglefted  ;  and  in  deciding  the  fate  of  a 
cdunty  or  a  borough,  the  fate  of  Europe  has  been  forgot.     Ministers, 
themselves,  'appear  to  have  joined  hi  the  general  oblivion  of  care  and  of 
business,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  septennial  saturnalia* ;  the  President 
rf  the  Board   of  Controul  consigned  the  concerns  of  India  to  subordinate 
han^^  while  he  attended  in  person  to  the  concerns  oC  SouthwaHc  ;  th6 
Secretary  for  the  War  Department  left  his  favourite  commander  (the  able 
paiiegyflst   of  Mack!)   to  inhale  the  sea   breezes  at  Falmouth,  and  the 
Military  expeditions,  and  all  the  bqgjness  of  the  war  department  to  shlff 
for  themselyes,  while-  he  was  fatriatkhify  employed  in  marshalling  the  . 
■  Wends  of  gOTernroent  ia  NoffcAk  ;  and  others  of  his  associates  conde- 
scended, with  equal  zeal,  to  jAfandon  for  a  white  the  affairs  of  their  re- 
yoftlve- departments,'  in  order  to  eecure  the  indrpeffdeHte  of  Hampshire.-:-^    , 
More  itlastrioBS  chara^rs  havt  joined  irt  the  national  festivity ;  and  po- 
HtJcal  tours  have  been  made,  for  the  same  laudable  purpose,  of  confirming 
Ae  rights  of  eleftors  /<^  dispose  of  their  rotes  at  their  pleasure,  and  of  en« 
^"'bgi  by  tha^  means,  the  fnescimablc  blessing  oi  ^  fne  represent aUn^ 
-and  the  inappreciable  advantage  of  z  pune^  unhiass'ed^  and  »/r/g^^  ParKa^ 
fflents  •  To  be  serioiis-*--the.  levents  of  this  eiedHon  require  ^  a  diittinfty 
particular,    and  ■  compr^ensive*  discussion. — They  Involve  questions  of 
great  constitotional  importance ;  and,  if  we  fnistake'^iot,  some  of  thewf 
will  become  the  subjefts  of  Parliamentary  inteiference.     This  discussion, 
therefore^  mtfcstbe  reserve^'fora-future  day. 

We  promised,  on  thd  appointment  of  the  presei^t  Administration,  to 
jadge  them  by  their  Measures  \  but,  on  these  (we  mean  such' of  them  as  re- 
late to  grand  cfcjeds  of  foreign  policy),  though  nihe  months  have  elapsed, 
we  have  not  yet  had  any  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  our  judgmtrnt. 
Ministers,  however,  though  tardily,  have  acled  widely,  in  sending  Lord   . 
Hutchinson  to  the  head.qu«riers  ,Qf  Uie  Qoishiindd  Armies ;  though,  if  his 
jU)rdship  and  Coloriel  Crawford  had  changed  situations,  the  arrangement 
woek^hayef  appeared  ««itere' wise  *and  more  coosi stent,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
nation  at  large.     Lord  Moiqppth,  indeed,  had  j^p  previously  sent  as  Mi, 
'ilistet  Pk?nip>tentiary  to  tite  Court  of  Berlin  j  bitt,  this  young  Noblpmaii. 
;  seen*  tp  have  been  struck  with  the -same  pmtic  which' afeftid  the  flying 
j  ^rustians,  and  to  have  teqwcd  his  retreat  wrth  the  vdoctty  of  an  exttaor- 
diiafjr  ifiouricr.  -  It  u  trf  thefttw  coosequtnce,  that  Ministers  should  secure  ' 
a  safe  and  ready  channel  for  the  conveyance  of  information  from  the  Con. 
tincnt  J  as  their  co-operation  with  theBelligcren;  Powers  must  beinftuencei  - 
by  circumstances,  it  is  absolutely  oece^saj'y  that  they  should  be  early  ap. 
pised  of  the  movements,  ajod  relative  situation  of  the  conren^ji^  A):(Pi€!s» 
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That  a.  favourable  div^ysion  mj  b/t  TBt^t^  uour  fcrv^f  rwisb^  tbaih 
might  he  made,  on  more  poim^  than  one,  is  most .  certain  ;  that  it  ivi//  ht 
inade  U\  we  fear,  doubtJuL 
Novembir  2X.  . 

P.  5.-^Since  the  above  Summary  was  written,  accounts  have  been  re. 
ceived  of  the  destrudlion  of  the  Prussian  army^  and  of  the  annihilation 
<jf  the  Prussian  Monarchy  ! !  \  That  work  of  subjugation,  which  ancient 
Rome,  in  its  zenith,  took  years  to  accomplish,  modern  France  ctjmpletei 
in  a  month !  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  such  cfvents,  without  th( 
intcrpciition  of  Frcvidence^ 
NofvefHber  25. 


^  This  Work.having  fallen  into  new  hands,  will  henceforth  be  ^mAtSbk 
with  more  spirit  than  it  has  lately  displayed  ;  but  still,  on  the  same  priA* 
oipJes,  religious  and  political  \  a  consistent  adherence  tp  which,  amidst  the 
tergiversation  and  apostacy  of  the  present  times,  m«st  entitle  it  to  pubiic 
Ksped,  and  to  public  proiection.  A  greater  number  of  publications  will 
be  reviewed,  and  a  greater  Variety  of  matter  introduced*  To  the  Ap- 
pendix tc^  the  T<un<nty~fiftb  Volume,  which  will  appear  on  the  ist  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1S07,  an  Historical  Sketch  of  Europe,  including  a  View  of  thePo- 
Iitics  of  the  different  Powers,  during  the  four  prececUng  months,  toge. 
ther  with  observations  on  £he  proceedings  of  the  last  Parliament,  wiU  be 
{Ir^fixed.  '  And,  henceforth,  a  similar  sketch  will  be  given  .wi^  each 
Volume.  These  brief  Hisroaiss  of  thb  Times  will  be  written  with 
perspicuity,  spirit,  and  impartiality.  The  writers  will  be  attached  to  no 
party  ;  and 'will  distribute  their  praises  and  their  censures,  accoirding  to 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  those  on  whom  they  will  be  bestowed,  and  oot 
according  to  the  party  to  which  they  may  belong.  They  boldly  aaseit 
their  independence,  and  mean,  by  their  condu^,  to  prove  the  justice  of 
tiieir  claim. 

The  Booksellers,  as  well  as  our.  Readers  and  Correspondents,  are  in- 
formed,' that  the  Akti.Jacobin  Officb  n»iU  be  immediateij  removed  to 
No.  20,  Wycb-streeti  DrurjMne^  to  which  place  all  Letters^  Ad*uertiS€metiii% 
and  Cammumatkni  to  the  Editor^  must,  henceforth,  be  addressed. 


CORRBSPOiUDBNCSU 

Valerittt  PublkJa  to  the  Right  Hon.  John^iivaii^  is  received  aud  sbaB 
wft^t  tn  our  next. 

Obtfrvatof  is  informed,  that  the  fa€b  mentioned  in  his  Letter,  on  die 
Murifer  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  are  of  too  serious  a  f»ture  to  be  in- 
serted on  «Mir;»flr^r  authority. ,  If  he  will  send  his  name  (privately^  ^ 
the£ditQr»  and  authenticate  thefa^s,^  Letter  shall  certaiply  Hf^y 
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T/ie  CRtnatte*  of  Great  Britain  \  or  Remarks  m  the^hange  it  has  under ^^ 
gone;  particularly  within  the  last  Fifty  Tears>  jfccsunting  for  i}^ 
increasing  Humidity^  an^  consequent  Cloudinas  xtnd  Coldness^  of  ouf 
Springs  and  Summers \  ^ith  the  Effeii^  such. Uingtrnal  Sca^^t^^hg^c 
produced  upon  the  VegetahU  and  Animal  Economy. ,.  Including  varHHs 
Experiments  to  ascertain  tfie  Causes  of  such  Change^  tsfc.  Bj  John 
WilUamsy  Esq.     8vo.     P?.  358.    Baldwifis.     i8o6«   . 

THERE  IS  an  anecdote  circulated  of  Ring  Charles  II.  that  sooo 
after  ilie  institution  of  the  Royal  Sjocietyy  h^  was.  present  at 
one  of  the  meetings  where  the  cause  was,  inyestigatedy  why,  9a  iin«» . 
mersing  a  carp  in  a  tub  brinjfut'.  of  watei:,  fipne  of. (be  water  wouki 
overflow.  The  monarch  wished  co  see  the  experiment  tried ;  a  carp 
was  procured,  atid  put  geatly  into  a  vc^l^^tte  full  of  water,  aprp* 
portional  quantity  of  whichy  as  might  naturally  be  expeded,  flowed 
down  (he  sides,  of  the  tub.)e  Somethmg  like  this  strikes  us  with  jregaid 
to  the  work  before  us,  which  investigates  the  cause  of  an  effisA,  which 
it  is  our  decided  opinion,  fram  much  experience  and  investtgsHioti^ 
does  not  exist.  Of  the  troth  of  this  opinion^'  the  writer  of  thisarttcie 
is  a  tolerably  competent  judge  for  45  of  the  50  years  pafticutarly  meii»- 
tiooed  in  the  title-page;  but  for  the  last  '31  or  36  years  (viz.  frdtb 
i77Dot  1775)  to  which  the  author,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  Chiefty 
<ionfineshis  remarks  oki  tte  thange,  he  thinks  himself  fully  competenc 
to  judge  of  this  fa6l ;  not  from  electric  experiments,  or  mTcstigadops 
Ka.  cii.  VOL.  xx;^«  Z  of 
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of  the  barom^er  and  tliermoincter  in  his  study,  or  catching  die  drops 
of  rain  in  his  cistern,  but  from  accu^ateiy  and  attentively  olMenrin|tfae 
weather,  \vhich  was  of  consequence  co  him,  from  travelling  much  on 
horseback  in  \fiyp  spu|Hem  pans  of  CnglaQ4 ;  from  carefully  watching 
the  procress  df  ;yc|;e6ltion  in  the  spring  and.of  ibe  niaturity  of  fruit 
and  gram  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  remarking  the  effefis  of 
fienial  rains  on  the  formi^r,  and  drowning  rains  on  ^e  latter ;  and, 
however  strangqxhe  circumstance  nia?  appear^to  Mr.  WiHiams*(of 
"  i^h&h  a  word  more  will  be  said  as  we  proceed^,  in  one  who  assumes 
the  office  of  a  critic,  from  being  as. a  sportsman  much  interested  in  the 
event  of  a  hard,  or  a  mild  winter. 

We  will  first  see  what  the  author  says  on  tile  sulge^l  of  his  in* 
quiry,  in  the  introdu£lory  Chapter  on  CJjmaU. 

**  England,  from  its  insular  situation,  in  common  with  all  other  islands, 
mutt -ever  experience  *to  at  certain  degitej  a  variable  atmosphere:  the 
changes  of  teniperature  with  respect  to  heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  mois. 
sure,  being  more  frequent  and  sudden  fHan  in  countries  on  the  ContinElit. 
The  dinuite  of  thti  country  is  uni^rsally  allowed,  by  those  who  have 
had  opportunities  of  making  comparisons,  to  be  the  most' uncertain  of 
Mtfzmk  the  globe.     This,  peibaps,  mayH)e  accounted  for  from  its  peculiair 
situation  ;  its  distance  from  the  equatorial  and  polar  parts  of  the  earth; 
its  having  the  great  Earojpean  Continent  to  the  eas^,  and  an  extensive 
ocean  io  the  wtsu     Notwithstanding  this  variableness,  however^  it  pes. 
sesses  many  advantages  over  countries  situated  between  the  same  parallels 
of  latitude  on  the  Continent ;  the  inhabitants  not  bebg  subjeA  to  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  drought  in  summer,  nor  of  cold  and  frost  in  winter. 
The  greatest  defeAs  in  the  English  climate  appear  ,  to  be,  the  dry  cold 
easterly  winds  generally  prevalent  in  the  spring,  and ,  the  ^freqiient  rain 
and  cloiidy  skies  experienced  in  our  summer  months.     It.hiis  beetKan  q)i- 
nion  muversaliy  adopted  of  late  years,  that  the  generality  of  our  sammers 
are  more  wer,  and  consequently  colder,  and  our  winters  less  frostv  and 
more  mild  than  they  ibrmeWy  were..    This  femsrrk  has  been   made  not 
cmly  by.  speculative,  bjit  practical  men ;  by  those  most   observant,  be. 
cause  most  afiis^ed  by  ungenial  weather.     Persons' ignorant  of  the  strong 
'  and  uniform  copne^ion  between  cause  and  effe^,  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  it,  while  they  acknowledge  the  fad ;  and  the  generality  of 
suck  persons,  being  addiiUd  to  superstition,  do  nor  fail  on  such  occasions 
to  cut  the  knot  they  cannot  untie,  and  solve  ev^ry  diffculty  by  having  re. 
course  to  supernatural  meaos*--the  malice  of  our  grand  enemy,  or  the  judg- 
flKnts  of  the  Almighty.     Hence  while  this  change  has  be^n  observed,  ^he 
greaier>4>art  of  the  observers  have  attributed  it  to  that  outrageously  im- 
.pipus  AA  of  our  Legislature,  in  the  year   1752— ;/fer  /a  tbcmge  tbe  st/kf 
witff  tiemp  it  fo  titer  the  se^s<utt.     To  this  has  been  attributed  the  doody 
,jMS^  oi^genial  weather  we  have  more  or  less  experienced  ever  since,  and  the 
Veab  of  iftarcity  we  have  so  frequently  felt..    This  change^  it  has  been 
jKiCttliarly  remarked,  ha^  been  taking  place  since  about  the  years  1770  or 
<  1775*     And  if  we  apply  for  information  on  this  subje^^  to  people  occ9-> 
Jpi^  in  rural  affairs,  whose  time.has  been  employed  in* agricultural  or  hor- 
'lufultural  pursuits,  whether  or  not  th^  sehcfality  of  our  summen  bavje 
.    ''-.  -  been 
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fceen  of  hte  jreaii  aoie'wifinFOiihiye  tot  the  pfodnfikm  6f eohi^  and  frait  ? 
the  answer  it  in  the  afiiamtive  ;.ibr  the  •eaaohi  h^r^  bec&ifi variably  more 
wet  and  cold  than  fennerljr  Atf  weie.    But  the  taqiiiring  initid  on  such 
occasiona  is  naturafly  raosed  to  iavett^adoa*  .and  ei^eftTours  to  account 
for  the  causes  of  this  extraordinary  and  unfortonatc  change,    We^nd^ 
from  astronomical  (^serv^tion/tfiitomrgeograpiiical  position  on  thcgfebe 
has  not  Taried  materially :  for'  ^oogH  it  lias  been  ascertained  that  the 
angle  formed  by  the  eq'iator  and  the  ecliptic  has  been  gradoally  lessen* 
iogj  called  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis  $  and  the  retrogr;ade  motion 
observed  in  itbe  apparent  sitoation  of  some  remarbd>Ie  fixed  sun^,  called 
the  procession  of  the  equinoxes,  proves  that  somealfientidn  anniaUy  Jtakes 
places  ytt  the  ratio  is  so  smalli  that  the  aggregate  of  centuries  will  not 
aiBoont  tp  soiScient  aberration  to  justify  us  in  considering  this  as  the  sdt 
or /rf>r(^/ cause  in  the  mutability  of  our  seasons.     For  we  do  not  heat- 
the  same  coiiiplaint  of  wet  cold  seasons  from  our  neighbours,  who  inhabit 
the  same^  parallels  of  latitude  on  the  Continent ;  we  may  therefore  with 
propriety  suppose  this  increasing  disposition  to  humidity  in  samxper  and 
mildness  in  wu)ter>  is  owing  %o  $yme  change  effe&ed  oif  the  surface  of  sar 
hlandJ* 

*'  I  attribute  the  humidity/  and  conseqaently  coldness  of  our  modetu 
summers,  td'the  increased  evaporating  surface,  caused  by  the  enclosing  of 
the  open  fields  and  wastes ;  the  multifarious  interse^ions  of  them  by 
fimoes,  especially  with  hawthorn  ;  to  the  increased  luxuriance  of  our  crops; 
by  a  general  system  of  improvement  in  the  agriculture- of  the  country; 
to  these  I  may  with  propriety  add  the  late  increase  of  pasturage,  jmi 
duAtve  of  a  serious  disproportion  between  that  and  tiUage  ;  to  d^  ntmie-4 
lous  plantations,  aaore  especially  of  foreign  trees,  and  such  whose  exhal* 
ing  power  is  prodigiously  great ;  and  the  immense  bodies,  of  nearly  stag.- 
nated  water  in  the  numerous  canals  that  have  been  cut  within  the  assigned 
period.".. 

That  the  climate  of  England  has  been  varium  et  mutabile  simper^ 
we  are  ready  to  aIIow»  as  well  as  that  it  has  been  the  general  custom^ 
iong  before  the  period  assigned  by  Mt.  Williams,  to  abuse  it,  and 
look  back  to  some  happier  sera,  when  we  had.  brighter  skies  and  more 
fruitful  seasons.  Near  a  century  ago  Swift  tells  vs,  that  during  a 
shoi^cr— 

N  ^'Loitering  in  cofiee-house  is  Dulman  seen,  . 

Who  damns  the  cKmate  and  complains  of  s^een."  ~  -    ' 

And  Dr.  Armstrong,  in  his  poem  on  Health,  first  published  in  the 
year  1744*  complains  thus  of  the  climate  in  his  time:  v 

<*^  Scarce  in  a  doudless  day  the  heavens  indulge 
Our  melting  clime,  except  the  baleful  east 
Withers  the  tender  spring,  and  sourly  id^ks 
The  fancy  of  the  year.    Our  fathers  talk 
Of  summer,  ^almy  airs,  and  skies  serene. 
**       Indulgent  Nature,  O  dissolve  this  gloom,  "^ 
Bind  in  eternal  adamant  the  winda 

Z  a  yha^ 
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I  »o. ;         TobftatHe,.  «Ad  in  its  tamtfieaprigialjriaoKth  i^i  .i 
x:  u'  r    •  cAmd  mssf^  paic^m>Tt  the  ciodingrtets^  tnie.  /    ' .  ^  * 
^  The  yetir^  tibv^mix  in  entry  taomtvewdBy^^f 

.  Col^el  Mitfocdy  -midie  £rst  editiositof  lw.«^u%Ueqtr!]^i^y  on  the 
^^rpsonjr  of  Langu^gQ,  prin^U  io  1774^  Jioakes  a  -rcfnarl^*  on  this 
propensity  df  .his  jConiUrjtmhi*  ^^  W^Afc^:-}  koowi  in  tli^s^  northern 
cUniaceSy  acoQsbd, 'and^^ireprapt  to  acoiise  oUrseivee,  of  %  dulness  of 
kfsnso  iftxlc  capi61e  i£.being:  afisddi  ihy?  the- powefs  of  jiariooajr**-* 
Nay,vs4y  vncijoed'^nv  we  tGPthis  selfsa^use,  clutt  the  writiivgs  ofisome 
may  induce  postemj^' admiring  the  mild  and  pleasant  clitoate  bf  the 
!M»u^'  of  Englaml^to-'xvo^er  how  it  hhppetiad  chat-  in  tbe  i8th  ces* 
ixaj  the  snn  never  shoiie  there."        •        •  \ 

*  TETiis*  general  atrose  of  thedimateri?fi6  tttrieifther  inourfetriJftstdays, 
4n^  when  we  had  a  warm  summer  It  nSed  to' be  called  oneof  Queen 
Awne*s  summei^  riiiid  for  several  yeai-s  after  the  fatalearthquake  at 
Listx)n9  if  there  ^^ as  an  vrngenial  year,' many  people,  who  ojaght  to 
havc.knpwi|better>  would. ^ay  th^  qarth  t)aid  certainly  gp(  a  jog*—- 
•^e  have  b^en,  however,  so  unforttmiue.as  never  to  fall  in  with,any 
of  thatgr^^t  majoricy  who,  imputed  ^ the  change  lof  climate  to  the 
•  change  0/  the  style»  and  yet»  paradQx!ca).as  it  may  seemV  we  are  bold 
enough  to  assejt,  tliat  much  of  th^  cbixiplaint  ]of  the  change, of  cli* 
iii^.baS' arisen,  from  ^hat  caii$e.  hMuch  f^pecious  ar^ofnenc  for  a 
change  of  cliinate>  though  long  antiefGed^at  to  the  pel'iod  ;iB€ntioned 
by  &^r.  Williams,  iias  been  drawn,  from  old  books  of  horticnltiire) 
Vrhero  seeds,  &c. '  are  dire£led  to  be  planted  at  ^seaspns  in  which  they 
V70tild-noW  perish  i' and  fruits  said  to  ripen  at  seasons  we  know^  they  now 
are  never  ripe.  But  it  should  be  TecolleAcd,  that  before  the  change  of 
s^tylctnore  than  a  third  p^rt  of  what  is  now  called  June,  belonged  to 
May,  and  so  on ;  and  therefore  when  we  are  told  by  Evelyn  and 
Miller,  that  May-Duke  cherries  and  strawberries  are  ripe  in  May,  wc 
should  do  well  lo  remember,  that  May  ihf  a  extended  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  week  in  June. 

We  shall  now  advert  to  our  own  observations  on  the  weather,  and 
the  progress  of  vegetables,  when  it  will  appear  there  has  been  no  gr^« 
dual,  or  progressive  alteration  of  climate,  but.  a  most. striking  difie- 
rence  between  oae  year  and  another.  We  diall  begin  bbfore  the  pe- 
riqd  prescribed  by  o^ur  author. 

iy66— -The  weather  in  the  beginning  of  March  as  hot  as  Midsum- 
mer, followed  by  a  very  cold  and  backvvard  sprihg:  The  hawthorns 
covered  with  blossom  the  fir$t  week  in  June,  gave,  from  the  terope- 
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tome  year  within  the  laat  ten  (we  cannot  exaftly  now  state  which),  out 

of  the  365  days,  for  upwards  of  300  tl^e^wind  was  to  the  west  of  tlie 

north  or  the  soQth,  but  mostfy  the  former/— Rev. 

*  '  .    rature 
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raturb  of  the  air,  the  idea  of  snow ;  very  hot  July  and  August,  aad^ 
fine  autumn  and  open  winter.  '       '. 

1767 — Spring  and' summer  cold  and  wet ;  from  the  first  of  August, 
to  the  middle  of  0(Sober  very  fine,  warm  and  dry.  Very  hard, 
winter.        ,  t 

1768— Mild  spring  summer  and  autumn.     Open  winter. 

(769— --Remarkably  fine  spring,  w^t  summer,  mild  autumn,  and- 
opeil^  winter.  ' 

1770-^Snow  in  April,  warm  summer,  mild  autumn*  open  winter. 

This  brings  us  to  tlte  first  aera  from  which  Mr.  WiUiams  supposes 
the  change  of  dltr.ate  to  commence.  We  will  now  take*  the  same- 
number  of  successive  years,  subseduent  to  the  last  period,  viz.  .1775*  * 

J779-'-rA  very  hij|;h  wind,  fj.  t.  the. first  of  January,  folbwcd  by. 
severe  frost  'for  a  kirtnight,  succeeded  by  mild  genial  weaiiiier ;  the' 
fprwardest  spring  we^  ever  remember,  without  any  chcclc  Some< 
rain  in  the  middle  of  June,  followed  by  a  very  Iiot,  dry  suinmer  and  . 
autumn  ;  a  plentiful  harvest,  and  a  profusion,  of  fruit  of  all  kinds.: 
Hard  winter. 

1780 — Frost  continued  to  the  end  of  February;  very  cold,  wet, 
and  backward  spring;  snow  and  severe  frost  in  April.  Vegetation 
not  so  forward  in  May  as  in  April  the  preceding  yeaf.  Cold  summer 
and  autumn,  mild  winter.  '  ■  ,         ' 

1781 — Spring  mild  and  forward;  remarkably  fine  summer;    tlie 
harvest  wonderfully  forwar<d,  and  got  entirely  in  by  the  middle  of ' 
August;  a  very  imcommon  circumstance.     Mild  winten 

1 782— ^Coldest  and  most  backward  spring  we  ever  remember;, 
hardly  three  dry  days  together  the  whole  summer  and  autumn,,  except 
the  first  fortnight  in  September,  during  vvhicJi  most  of  the  wheat  was 
got  in  ;  frost  set  in  early  in  November.  This  year  there  wais  hardly 
any  fruit.  >  ' 

1 78 2-— Spring  very  forward,  the  early  part  of  it  wet  ;  but  frcwn 
the  X7th  ,of  Majch  tp  the  fir-st  week  in  .May,. dry,  waim,  and  latn 
•terly  even  hot;  but  on  tlte  i7ihof  May  there  was  a  .frost,  accom- 
panied with  :a  very  heavy  snow..  Dry  summer,  followed  by  ihc  hard- 
est winter  ever  known  since  1740;  all  the  tender  evergieeAs,  and 
even  the  furze  much  hurt  bv  it. 

We  do  not. think,  from  this  statement,  it  will  appear  that  our  sum- 
mers have  been  wetter  and  colder,  and  our  winters  less  frosty  and 
moie  mild  since  1775*  than  they  were  before  "^770.  Since  the  period 
which  we  Here  noticed,  there  have  been  several  very  hard  winters^ 
and  very  hot  summers,  .and  many  much  the  reverse.  If  it  were  pos* 
sible  to  give  any  thing  like  an  average  of  the  weather,  in  this  uiKer* 
tain  climate,  as  well  from  recoUeflion  of  our  own  times,  as  the  me-^ 
teorological  adages  of  our  ancestors,  we  should  say,  that  mild  wintfsrs 
were  more  frequent  tlian  hard  ones,  by  the  proportion  of  someth  ing  more 
than  two  to  one  ;  that  cold  and  Wet  sumtxxers  were  more  frequent  than 
hot  and  dry  ones  ;  that  dry.  easterly  winds*  generally,  blew  early  in'  the 
tpring,  ^nd:were  reckoned  inimical  to  animals^-  and  friendly  to  subse^ 
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ontht  vegetation^  and  that  much  rain  freqoentiy  fell  towards  the  tBtd* 
die  of  July.   This  appears  to  have  been  the  general  opinion  of  the 
weather  in  the  time  of  our  ancestors,  and  seems  perfe£^Ty  warranted 
by  itiodem  experieiice ;  and  whoever  will  turn  to  the  Rules  of  the 
Shepherd  of  Banbury,  will  find  them  equally  applicable  to  the  wea- 
ther of  the  present  time.     That  our  winters  are  often  mild,  and  our 
summers  cold»  is  the  case  now,  and  was,  undoubtedly,  the  case  cen- 
tuiies  ago.     At  nine  in  the  morning  on  the  list  of  December,  1805, 
Futrenheit's  thermometer  was  at  51  in  iheoj>en  air.     The  21st  of 
Ju.x,  in  the  same,  year,  was  remarkably  cold ;  and  chough  we  had 
00  opportunity  of  making  the  experiment  then,  v/e  have  no  doubt 
that  the  thermometer,  in  less  than  an  hour  after  tun-rise,  was  much 
lower.  That  the  same  thing  sometimes  hap[iened  in  the  tiraie  of  Eltca- 
beth*  though  then,  as  now,  reckoned  very  extraordinary,  will,  we 
thiDk«  appear  from  a  passage  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
where  Shakspeare,  who  gives  English  mauners  to  Atheoiao  clowns, 
and  English  weather  to  Athenian  skies^  says : 


«  ^ 


-  ■  Hoary. headed  frosts 

Fall  ih  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose. 
And  on  old  Hyena's  chin  and  icy  crown 
An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds 
Are  as  in  mockery  set/'  «      '  - 

We  will  now  examine  what  Mr.  Williams. points  out  as  the  cause 
of  this  imaginary  change  of  climate-  That  a  great  increase  or  decrease 
of  the  woousof  any  country  must  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
cUnidte,  must  be  obvious  to  every  person  who  has  at  all  investigated 
thesubje£l;  but  that  this  cause.must  have  operated  differently  from  what 
is  asserted,  must  be  obvious  to  every  man  of  common  observation.  It 
is  true,  many  wastes  and  common  fields  are  enclosed,  but  it  is  a  funda^ 
mental  canon  of  modern  enclosers  to  have  the  fields,  like  the  farms, 
large,  the  hedges  kept  short,  and  mo  trees  in  them.  "IThe  destru^wn 
of  timber  of  all  kinds  in  our  woods  and  forests,^  is  a  national  evil  tliat 
has  awakened  legislative  interference  ;  and  instead  of  the  ancient  man- 
sion, **  bosom *d.  high  in  tufted  trees,"  every  large  tree  is  remgved 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  dwelling,  and  instead  of  the  venerable  ate- 
nue,  and  the  shady  rookery,  a  few  solitary  trees  and  occasional  clumps 
are  scattered  over  an  extent  of  dreary  lawn,  with  a  view  to  give  it 
the  envied  epithet  of  park-like;  and  the  house  is  surrounded  by  a  belt 
of  flowering  shrubs  and  evergreens,  which  are  destroyed  as  soon  as  they 
get  above^the  heiglit  of  a  furze-brake>  and  new  ones  s^til>»Htuted  for 
them  ;  and,  as  the  new  enclosures  exhibit  the  appearance  of  that  har- 
lequin patchwork  which,  in  the  opinion  of  our  aiirtior,  see  p.  287, 
conveys  the  idea  of  health  and  fertility,  who  ever  that  runs  may  read 
through  the  whole  country,  the  rapid  steps  with  whidi  the  old  eock>« 
sures  are  advancing  to  the  same  enviable  stare.  Wherever  the  mania 
of  agricultural  improvement  has  extended  its  influence,  and  it  is  now 
alitioit  universal,^  snail  enclosures  are  thrown  inio  large  ones,  all  trees 
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ate  removed  froih  the  fences,  and  the  fences  themselves  zft^  kffig 
sWc  by  continual  cutting;  an€l  instead  of  *^  the  Vale  of  VV orcc^ster, 
from  Malyern,  and  the  Vaie  of  Gloucester  frcTiTi  thct  hill  at  Towcester, 
appearing  likeva  forest,"  thej^  wiJl  soon  exhibit  that  motley  appciU'v 
^nce,  which  Charles  the  Second  u^ed  to  say,  put  him  in  mindoi  ji^ 
beggar's  petticoat. 

There  have  been  writers  of  discrimination  and  ability  who  h^v<9; 
fprmetl  very  different  opinions  of  the  consequence  of  the  increase  and 
decrease  of  wood  on  the  temperature  and  salubritv  of  the  climate,  and; 
among  these  is  a  gentleman  of  the  same  name  with  the  author.  Froot  > 
Volney's  Pidure  of  the  Climate  and  Soil  of  America*,  we  made  thc^, 
folio wmg  extradt  in  a  tormer  Review :  i         > 

'*  Mr,  Volncy  makes  some  very  curipus  remarks  on  the  change  of  cli- 
mate produced  in  North  America  by  the  clearing  the  forests,  and  the  cuU 
tivation  of  the  soil"-*— (clearly  not  turning  arable  into  pasture,,  which  Mr. 
Williams  deprecates  through  his  whole  work) ; — "and,  contrary  to  the 
generally  received  opinion^  he  conceives  it  to  be  for  the  worse.  He  says, 
the  consequence  has  been  from  demonstration,  that  the  winters  are  shorter^' 
the  summers  longer,  and  the  autumns  more  backward,^  without  any  dimi- 
nution of  the  intenseness  of  the  cold  j  and  he  confirms  the  idea  of  the  deteri- 
oration of  climate  by  the  experiments  of  a  Mr.  Williams  YO/////«iwi^>',  and 
^T^t.'R.w&hfRoscheJ^  the  result  of  which  is,  that  bilious  fevers  always 
follow  the  destruftion  of  the  woods,  the  clearing  of  the  Jnnds,  and  the 
draining  of  swamps  ;  and  it  requires  many  years -of  cultivation  to  make, 
them  disappear  entirely,  or  take  a  milder  form;  and  tliat  pleurisies,  and 
oth^r  diseases  purely  inflammatory,  which  were  formerly  almost  the  only 
ones  known,  are  at  present  much  less  cOnmion,  whicfe  proves  |ui  evident 
alteration  in  the  purliy  of  rhe  air,  then  mpt^  impregnated  wiih  oxygen.. 
This  o|nnion  Mr.  Volney  corroborates  by  liis  observations  in  his  own 
country.  '  If  (he  sayj*),  wrihin  len  years,  we  have  experienced  in  France  a 
new  alteration  in  the  temj>erature  of  the  seasons,  and  the  nature  of  the* 
winds  that  produce  it,  I  will  venture  to  say,  tlVat  it  is  bv.*cause  the  immense 
fall  and  devastation  of  the  forests,  caused  by  the  r^narchy  of  the  Revolu. 
tion,'  have  disturbed  the  eqirilibrium  of  the  air,  and  ihe  direftion  of  its 
currents.'  '* 

» 

Do  not  let  us  be  misunderstood  as  applying  this  to  England.  At 
die  same  time  that  we  again  declare  it  our  dccjded  opinion,  that  the, 
climate  of  Eoglaiid  has  experienced  no  change,  vve;ilj>o  aie  couvincctl^, 
that  the  alteration  in  the  qutintity  of  WDod,  either  on  Mr.  Wiiliam«\ 
supposition  or  our  own,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  have  any  such 
efit^dl ;  for  our  citd<wciods  certainly  have-not  stiffbred  that  devastation 
which  they  have  in-  France  and  America ;  nor  can  the  modern  plan-^ 
tatbns,  if  ihey  contaia  double  the  qua^uity  of  trees  destroyed,  have 
yet  gained  a  sufficient  size  to  he  either  very  noxious  or  very  salubrious. 
In  this,  however,  Mr.  Williams  will  not  agree'  with  us;  as  one  ctf 
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the  chief  causes  of  the  humidity  of  our  springs,  and  the  early  part  of 
dtir  summers,  he  imputes  to  the  earth  being  loaded  with' grass  earfy  in 
the  year,  *on  account  of  the  decrease  of  arable  land.  We  must  con- 
fess we  do  inot  think  the  cause  adeqtiare  to  the  supposed  efFe£t ;  but  if 
it'**veiiB,  it  could  not  have  that  efFedl  j  for  grafs  never  acquires  thick- 
ik^^' enough  to  shade  the  ground  essentially,  before  a  field  of. wheat 
will  be  clothed  with  a  much  greater  profusion  of  vegetable  sub- 
sterhce;  *  - 

^*Anothcr  of  Mr.  Williams*s  causes  of  the  increasing  humidity  of  the 
ahnbsphere  we  must  totally  reject,  viz.  the  canals;  for  surely ibcse 
dftchej^  filled  with  water,  considering  the  distance  they  are  from  each 
othtr,  when  compared- with  the  whole  surface  of  the  country,  must  ht 
considered  as  nothing;  but  not  such  their  effefls  in  another  view; 
ancTwe  agree  with  the- author  iti  all  that  he  says  in  the  follojiving^pas- 
sagei  except  the  beginning  of  the  first  sentence. 

•  *^- Independently  of  the  unfavonrable  influence  which  canals  have  on  the 

climite  of  this  country,  there  are  other  considerations  of  high  political 

importance, '  which  imperiously  call  on  the  Legislature  to  withhold  their 

sarr^ion,  in  some  particular  cases,  from  the  ftifther  extension  of  the  canal 

sjstemi     The  particular  cases  here  alluded  to  are,  when  these  artificial 

livers  are  intended  to  convey  produce ^w  one  sea.port  to  another:  thus,. if 

cfanals  were  made  to  communicate  from  the  counties  that  raise  a  surplus -of 

gntin  on  the  eastern'  side  of  the  island,  to  those  which  consume  this  com. 

tnodity  on  the  western  side,  as,  for  instance,  from  Norfolk  to  Lancashire, 

such  an  internal  navigable  communication  might,  perhaps,  add  wealth  to 

individuals,  op  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  grain,  without  risking  the 

article  to  damage  or  loss  by  sea  ;  but,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  it 

it  woufd  be  impolitic  in  the  extreme,  as  such  communications  through  the 

interior  of  the  island  would  lessen  the  coasting  trade.     A  sailor  may  be  as 

perfeftly  initiated  in  the   art  of  navigation,  and  its  taftics,  by  sailing 

from  Lynn  to  Liverpool,  and  from  Liverpool  to  Lynn,,  as  by  a  voyage  to 

the  West  Indies,  and,  in  seamanship,  tenfbld   more:  but  the  dragging  of 

a  canal  boat  can  give  a  man  no  more  the  idea  of  plooghirig  the  trackless 

ocean,  than  the  driver  of  a  waggon  could,  by  such  occupation^  learn  the 

art  of  surveying." 

Hjvving,  in  a  great  measure,  mentioned  all  the  causes  to  which  Nfr. 
Williams  attributes  the  supposed  detcriorntion  of  the  climate,  we  vvill 
now  advert  to  the  remedy  which  he  proposes,  in  addition  to  the  ^t- 
strui^ion  of  every  thing  beautiful  in  the  island.  Mr.  Williams  shall 
gpeak  for  himself. 

..  '^  Suppose  a  building  ereOed,  and  furnished  with  i(i:«chinery,  souieihing 
similar  to  a  cotton  or  solk  mill,  and  that>  the  various  moyements  consisted 
of  cylinders,  or  plates -qf  glass,-  fitted  up  with  rubbers,  &t.  ibr^excitiing 
electricity  ;  and  so  ^rran^ed  as  to.  convey  the  elef^ric  inaetec  into  an  inV 
sulated  upright  bar,  termmating  withpiit  the  ;rDof.  of  th&  building,  in  a 
large  lamp,  or  a  series  of  lamps  and  points,  for  again  diffusing  the  ele^ri* 
cal  matter  in  the  circumadabient  air :  I  find,  by  caicolationj  that  a  force 
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adequate  to  work  a  xommoo  pair  of  •  oii]kt(mei»  woidd  giv^  inotton  to 
twelve  hundred  such  .cleftrical  cylinders,  or  plates  of  glass.     If,  there- 1 
fore,  one  cylinder,  in»two  seconds,  of  time,  will  eledtrize  so  many  cubic  ' 
feet  of  air  contained  in  a  room  twenty-four  feet  by  eighteen,  and  thirteen « 
feet  high,  it  might  be  easy  to  calculate  what  quantity  of  vapour  for  any, 
given  space  and  height,  expanse  being  lilso  attended  to,  in  any  givcn^ 
time :  the  number  and  power  of  such  apparatus  being  previously  ascer- 
tained. ■  A  calculation  might  thus  be  formed,  to -decide  what  number  of 
njachines  would  be  adequate  to  eleftrize  the  whole  atmosphere  of  Great 
Britain'  onfe   mile  in  height ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  dense  vapours 
ascend  much  higher  than  this  in  our  climate ;  and  the  dry  state  •  of  the' 
transpanent  air  would  preferve  the  insulation  :  so  that  the  eleftricity  thai 
given  to  the  atmosphere,  would  not  diffuse  its  influence  far  above  the  ^tfa* 
forousi  region}.     Might  not  one  or  two  buildings,  of  the  nature  I  have  de« 
scribedir  furnibhed  with  the  requisite  apparatus  in  each  county,  be  adequate, 
to  eifqft  all  vife  wajit,  so  as  :to  render  the  seasotis  more  propitious. to  tl^ 
health  of  o^  growing  crops  ?     If  ever  an  experiment  shojuld  be.  tried,,  the. 
building  oagbt  to  be  ere^led  on  a  heath,  or  at  .least, in  a  situation! devoid 
bp^h  of  trees  and  buildings,  as  these  woidd  re-absprb  the.  ejeftric  msw^ter ; 
elevated  land,  but  not  mountainous,  would  be   the  most  eligible,.    $uch^ 
powerful  machines  as  I  have  described,  might  perhaps  'occasion  local  ac« 
comulation  of  ele^lric*  matter,  ana  thas  excite  frequent  thunder  storms.; 
if  so,  a  greater  number  *of  smaller  exciting  instruments  might  be  applied; 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  country." 

We  confess  this  scheme  reminds  us  of  the  two  planjs  of  MarHnui; 
Scrihlerus;  the  first  to  penetrate  the  outward  tiucleus  of  the-earth,  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  the  parallax  of  the  &xed  stars ;  and  the  other, 
to  build  two  poles  at  the  equator,  with  immense  ii«;ht^hau^$  at  the  top, 
to  supply  the  defe<3:  d^  Nature,  and  to  make  rhQ  longitude  as  easily 
calculated  as  the  latitude.  .  We  woujd  •  recommend  to  Mr.  Willia^tu.a. 
cursory  perusal  of  a  late  publication  eniiiieil  Flim  Flams, 

Mr.  Williams,  like  all  the  agricultural  sciolists  of  the  present  day, 
expatiates  on  the  supposed  grievance  of  tithes;  though  he  does  the 
clergy,  tbe  Justice  to  own,  they  are  Iq^s  burthensome  in  cheii:  haiad&  ;han 
in  tljose  of  the  lay  impropriator.  «.    .  .»         •-' 

Mr.  Williams  steps  a  little  out  of  his  way  to  level  a  sarcasm  against 
the.njanly  diversion  of  hunting,  in  pagealA;  but  when  he  talks  of 
the  'Squfre  t^Festerns  of  the  hunc-ra  charafter  which  no  longer  exists— • 
he  shews  he  has  drawn  his  opinion  of  manners,  «n$  of  climatq,  ivorff 
from  closet  stuiy  than  from  adlual  observation. 

Whajtobservatiovis  the  author  has  made,  se^mi  almost  entirely  coQo 
fined , to,  Wprccsrcy^iii/e.     Jtiesays: 

•  '^Itr^bM  longixbeofi  the  praftice  in  Worcestershire,  to  lop  off  all  xh^ 
Wten^l 'hrAOdbes' .11^  elnutrees  in  hedgerows,  once  in  six  or  seven  yeart  i 
^h  I  g^^Tf*^:  eniirely  defaces  their  beauty ;  hot  is  of  great  advantage  t^ 
the  «D|intrygi  hy'fea$emng  the  exhaling  surface,  and  diminishiQg  the  snade^ 
If  the  brancjbe^.!afg:CHiit.  off  smooth  and  clooc'  to  the  trunk,  the  timber  i« 
not  xou^h  inji]£e4>  for  the  cicatrice  is  soon  covered  by  the  contiguous  bad(| 
9xid][ayeir  oix^yf  wqo4j,  which  prevents  a  caries  from  forming." 

•     .         •  .      .  Now 
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Now  it  is  very  certain  this  praAice  is  not  peculiar  to  WpfccstcrsWrc ; 
for  we  do  not  believe  there  are  ten  maiden  elms  in  the  hedges  within  len 
miles  of  the  turnpike-road  between  Hyde-park  Corner  and  Glouces- 
ter; which  is  certainly  as  pernicious  to  the  timber,  as  it  is  descruAive 
of  the  beauty  of  the  country.  We  fin49  also,  this  instance  of  the  lo« 
cal  knowlcdgiepf  Worcestershire  husbandry.  Mr,  WiHiains,  speak- 
ing of  the  effeft  of  mildew  on  wheat  in  the  year  1805,  says,  **thc 
variety  called  JLam mas,  suffered  most;  the  cone  wheat. having  a  larger 
surface*  and  growing  higher,  and  from  tlie  ear  possessing  a  beard,  was 
enabled  to  escape  the  inconvenience  suffered  by  the  other.**  Who 
would  not  suppose  here  that  the  cone,  or  bearded  wheat,  was  the  ee« 
neral  growth  of  the  country,  and  the  Lamfhas  a  variety  occasiooaily 
introduced )  whereas  the  contrary  is  thefatS  ;  and  till  the  .general  dis- 
setnioation  of  agricultural  knowledge  which  has  taken  place  v^hin  a 
lew  years,  cone  wheat  was  almost  confined  to  the  vales  of  Whhe- 
horse  aod^vesham,  and  little  known  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

There  ate  some  peculiarities  in  the  style.  In  page  2,  we  find  chided 
iox  ckidHen.  In  page  186,  "  The  genus  pine,  with  (and)  many  other 
trees,  succeed  well  in  Scotland.**  The  following  designation  of  so 
common  a  plant  as  the  holly,  which  he  recommends  for  fences,  it 
surely  no  small  degree  of  affeflation.  "  None,  perhaps,  holds  out  so 
many  advantages  tor  forming  a  secure  and  truly  v;iluabie  fence  2&Ilex 
aquiiolium — conimon  holly.**^  But,  however,  he  is  as  pompous  ia 
his  definition  G^  that  beautiful  ornament  of  the  spring,  which,  like 
every  thing  beautilul  in  rural  scenery,  he  devotes  to.  destrudion,  the 
eommoD  whitethonn,  which' he  calls  tlie  hawthorn  shrub,  or  Cratepis 
{rciA^rat4tgmJ  oxmcamke. 

We  must  alio  blame  Mr.  Williams  for  his  frequent,  references  to 
the  works  of  that  high  priest  of  tibsurdity  and  impiety,-  Dr.  Darwin, 
who  can  bclicve-ariy  thing  but  the  existence  of  a  Creator,  and  who 
lavishes  his  sensibility  on  the  sufferings  o\  cabbages  and  carrots,  hot 
had  not  a  tear  to  bestow  on  his  nearest  relatives. 

One  word  more  on  climate,  and  we  have  done.  That  the  weather 
makes  a  considerable  part  of  the  conversation  in  England  is  prover- 
bial, and  yet  how  very  few  make  any  real  observations  on' it.  J^cta 
week's  dry  weather  succeed  months  ot  rain,  and  every  other  man  you 
meet  will  complain  of  the  dust,  say  the  country  is  turnt  up,  and  there 
has  been  no  rain  to  signiiy  durfng  the  wliole  summer,  ^uivice  versa. 
During  very  sultry  weather,  for  sucli  we  sometimes  still  have,  dege- 
nerate as  our  climate  is,  how  many  people,  wlio  have  been  in  hot 
countries,  will  say  they  never  felt  such  oppressive  heat  in  India,  whca 
a  look  at  the  thermometer  would  convince  tbera^  that  the  Mme  pre* 
cautions  to  avoid  the  heat  that  s^re  necessary  there,  ^coiiU  drive  theift 
here  to  the  kitchen  fire  in  ten  minutes.  As  before  we  have  quoted  an 
observation  of  Charles  I i.  on  the  appearance  of  the  faee  trf"  the  countiy 
in  Englaiid  in  his  time,  we  will  conclude  With  What  1it^  said  of  tlie 
weather,  and  which  is  equally  true  now;  vi2;'that'«  person  can  be 
out  in  the  air  without  inconvenience  more  days  in  the  year,  -and;m6rc 
hom^  in  the  day,  in  England,  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

An 


(  347  ) 

An  Attempt  td  iiktstrate  those  Arudes  rf  the  Church  of  England^  whicJk 
the  Calvinists  improperly  consider  as  CcUvmstical^  i<ft. 

(Continmed  from  page  %i^^) 

OF  all  oar  Articles  of  Faith,  there  is  none^hich  the  Calvinisti 
have  mpre  confidenily  claimed  as  their  own  than  rhc  loih  and  the  13th ; 
nor  '\%  t!)iere  another  which  the  faithful  servants  of  the  Church  have  found 
it  sodiffi'«;ult  to  wrest  from  their  gripe. «    To  him  who  is  not  well  ac- 

Jwinted  Virith  the  controversies  between  the  first  Reformers  and  the 
'harch  of  Rome,  the  langwge  of  these  two  Arritles  must  be  confessed 
to  have,  iiWced,  a  singular  sound  ;  and  they  have  accordingly  teen  often 
employed  at  subjedU  of  ridicule  by  the  profane  di.^ciples  of  Voltaire, 
and,  if  our  memory  docs  not  deceive  us,  by  that  arch-sophist  himself! 
The  ridicjttle  of  the  Infidel,  however,  as  well  as  the  claims  pf  the 
Calvinist,  Dr.  Laurence  has  completely  proved  to  be  the  offspring  of 
ignorance ;  and  he  is,  perhaps,  the  first  writer  that,  for  two  hui^Rid 
years  past,  ha*  given  of  these  Articles  an  explanation,  which  must  be 
saiisfaflory  to'cvery  candid  mind.  He  enters  on  the  subjca  in  his 
fourth  sermon,  which  is  prcafched  from  A6ls  x.  4,  a  text  of  Scrip. 
ture  00  which  the  Schoolmen  were  wpnt  10  found  ibeir  impious  doc* 
trine  of  human  merit.  w..  ^  .    ^ 

5'  In  allosilm  to  tlip  general  question  upon  this  subjeA,  dot  Chureli 
asserts,  that  nan  is  incapable  of  turning  and  preparing  himself  to  tme 
faith  and  invocation  by  his  own  unassisted  efibrts,  of  performing  accept. 
able  works  without  preventiog  and  co.o{>eratin^  grace ;  that  such  oa  prel 
cede  justiication  arc  neither  pleasing  to  the  Almighty,  nor  meritorious 
of  his  fiivours,  by  what  tlie  School  Divines  termed  eongtuity  \  and  thatooc 
being  done  as  God  has  willed  and  rummanded  them  to  be  done,  x'^y  ^j^ 
to  be  considered  as  participating  of  the  nature  of  sin.  But  what  tiiese 
works  before  justification  properly  are,  what  is  signified  by  the  expres* 
lion  coijgruityf  and  even  the  appellation  sinful^  by  which  they  are  characi 
terized,  evident  as  its  sense  may  be  supposed  to  appear,  or  with  what 
tariicular  ntirw  the  insufficiency  of  our  natural  powers  is  so  repeatedlr 
urged,  we  shall  in  vain  seek  to  discover  by  consulting  modern  conirover- 
sies.  In  later  times  one  objedl  alone  seems  to  have  been  contemplated^ 
when  the  topic  has  been  dSscussed  /espefting  the  efficacy  or  ineffieaey  of 
mere  human  abiJity  in  the  produflion  of  good  ;  the  application  of  such  a 
principle  to  the  doft rine  of  predestination . " — (^•73.) 

With  this  doflrinp  our  author  clearly  sliews  that  the  conriovcrsy 
between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  first  Reformers  respe^in£ 
«irrf,^ha»  no  connexion,  and  that  it  was  at  its  height  before  the  name 
of  Caivin  was  heard  of  in  the  learned  world.  The  conrroversy  ws^ 
pnrely  scholastical ;  and  the^  language  of  the  Reformers  on  the  subjefit 
i«  to  be  interpieteds  not  so  niuch  by  what  the  Schoolmen  taught  r^^ 
Hefting  merit,  as  by  what  their  j^ajv^^f/^  understood  tbern  to  teacb.-^ 
We  make  this  remMrk  as  worthy  of  attention,  because  it  appears  ta 
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j^g  oniGiNAt  cki'^iciSM. 

ivs  from  th^  extra(Ss  given  in  the  notes  on  this  sermon,  th^t  Luther 
ffcqucntly  mistook  the  sense  of  the  Schoolmen;  and  that  thodgh  the 
dodtrine  vJhich  he  professed  to  oppose,  was  indeed  absurd  and  im-; 
pious,  it  was  not  the  dodrinc.  of  every  author  to  wliom  he  attributes 
jr»  Thus  the  following  doctrine  of  Lombard,  though  misunderstood 
:^  Opposed  by  Lmher,  and  apparendy  disliked  by  Dr,  Laurence, 
appears  to  u«,  if  not  wholly  unexceptionable,  at  least  harmless,  and 
'^tiUe  ^Bosi  part  in  perfedl  unison  with  Scripture,  as  well  as  with  the 
diftajtes  o(  unbias«eJ  re;^8on. 

*  ««  Nunc  diligenter  inve^tigtffi  oportet,  qaara,  ^ratiam  vet  potcrttiam 
babuerit  homo  ante  casam ;' et  utrum  per  earn  potuerit  st^re,  vel  non. 
Sciendum  est  ergo,  quod  homini  in  creatione  (sieut  de  angelis  diximus)  i 
datum  est  per  gratiam  aoxilitim,  et  coUata  est  potcntia,  per  qttam  poterat  ' 
tiart)  i.e.  nott  declinareab  eo,  quod  acceperni ;  sed  non  ^tefisit  proficere  in 
iantum^  9A  per  gratiam  creationit  sine  alia  mereri  uilutem  'ualerety,     Poterat 

S'ldem  per  iUud  an'xilium  gratia  creatiomi  remtere  maio,  -.  iti  non  perficere 
urn,  Poterat  quideni  per  illud  bene  'vi^ere  quodammodo^  quia  poterat  'vi- 
^fere  siffipeceatQ^  sed  non  poterat  sine  alio  gratiae  adjutorio,  spirituditet 
t^iverfi  (^O'vUammereretur  aternatn.** — {P.  285.) 

*  As  we  have  not  Lombard's  work  at  hand,  we  cannot,  tiy  cotisutt- 
in'^  It,  ascertain  in  what  particular  sensd  this  extraft  must  be  under- 
stood in  connexion  with  the  context;  but,  taken. by  itself,  h  teaches 
Hofhing,!  \»hith  Bishop  Bull  has  noc  prqved  to  have  been  the  doftrioc  ^ 
of  thc;universal  Church  ifn  her  earliest  and  purest  ages.  lU  ^ndce^l, 
if  contain  any  thing  erroneous,  it  is  iatbe  insinuatimy  that  by  gr?ce 
man  before  the  tairmight  have  performed  works  meritorious  of  eterual 
life,  a  doArine  which,  though  taught  by  some  modem  Calvinists,  is 
comrary  at  once  to  Scripture  and  to  common  sense.  Eternal  life 
now.  is,  and  always  has-  been,  the  gif^  of  Gtfd\  atid  humap  reason 
re-echoes  the  words  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  when  he'said,  that  suppos- 
ing us  to  have  done  all  that  is  or  can  be  required  of  m,  we  would  , 
feven  then  be  unprofitable  servants  to  the  High  and  Holy  Ofee  who  \ 
jnhahiteth  eternity  ;•  on  whom  the  whohi' creation  depends  eVery  mo- 
ment for  its  existence  ;  "and  who  therefore  cSn  receive  no  benefit  froitt" 
our  viriues,  nor  injury  from  our  crimes.  \  ' 
'  ilurandus  A.  S.  Porciano,  who  wrote  Commentaries  on  Lombards 
four  bopjcs  of  Sentences,  is  here  quoted,  however,  as  teaching  a  doc- 
mne  very  different  from  that  which  is  taught  in.  the  above  ^extraa— 
«<  Quod  homo  possit  se  praeparare  ad  gratiam  sine  novo  dono  habituah, 
fiii^ivmitus  infuso,  omnes  concedunt;'  says'  he;  arid  again,  "Hoc 
juppoiifo,  dicendumesr;  qudd  ad  merendutti  solum  de  congmoaofiert 
necessarium  ponere  in  nobis  gratiam  vel  carit^xetn  h^itualeto,  quod 
piter;  quia,  secundum  omnes,  peccato  =carens   ^a^'d,  popmitnds  mentur 

-  'F!us  tfodrinc,  as  it  seems  to  ht  expreiied  in^  these  :Wo  seniences, 
tr  imleed,  ^erv  absurd,'  and  equally  ifftpiotis ;  but^,  as  We  are  unable 
to  rccd::ic'lc'it  with  t?ie  doarine  of  Lombard  IriinseH;  4ve  could  wish 


Ihtt  dit^uMdeu^  b«*i  Ueoitlqpgerv  4btt  /die  -pt^ast  m&di^'  of  the 
nvomis  loight'hlivi^  t(WI  ft^^d«by . tb^  oenteilt.:  For  corr purpose^  liowL 
ever,  and  for  the  purpose  of  Dr.  Laufdmcil  ifirSssuffioientthar^Loiliciv 
fod  everi'Melati6U)oQ,  appear  to  have,  understood,  the  Sob^akHieti  to 
talk  vfry  ^ctrairagaotly  ibotb  «f  congruous  neriti* and  df  racUo  tdf 
'  conAigt»ty  ;  and  the  ]i}ti»Htkiv>wn  candour  and  moiieratioti  of  the  iaefe 
of  thea^  Refoimer»y  }4ftv^  nor  roooo;  for j doubt,  but  that  tie-  Masttni^  ^ 
4ie  Sentences  debated-  ieas  from  Scripture  ahd  primitive  ilntiqiiity'diaiifi 
many  of  bii  followers* . 

**  According  to  the  Scholastic  system,  {as  it  appear^  to  the  twp  grca^ 

ilefbrmers)^  the  favour  of  God  in  this  lite,  and  his  beatific  preseace  in  the 

life.t6  come,  ari'Both'attaitiable  by  personal  meSrit,;  the  forsiertjy  congruous^ 

'  as  it  was  termM^  tHe  Matter  by  condign  ;  the  one  ^itboui^  the  other  lAntk 

tte  assistance  of  gfrace.  ......   The  blessrifg^  Of  eternal  felicity  is,  inl 

deed,  bejrdnd  our  teath,  yet  is  the  only  requisite,'  which  we  want  to  sel 
cute  that  blessing,  within  it :  although  we  cannot,  they  said,  merit  hea^ 
ven  itself  withoat  works  of  coiidignity,  jtx.  can  we'  merit  the  means  of 
obtaining  it  bf  w^rk^  of  congr^ity.  Considering,  therefore,  th^  latter 
as  introdq^ory  to  the  former,,  they  stated,  that  we  may  so  prepare  oaii 
selves  for  grace,  as  to  become. entitled  to  it  congruously,  not  as^to^ac^sbt, 
wfiich^  in  strift'  jiistice,\  G6d*is^ bound  to'pay,'but  as  to  a  ^rant,  whicb 
it  is  congruous  fh  him  td  give*,  and  which  it  would  be  incbnsistezit  \\  irh 

his  attributes  to  withhold."-r(P.  yBi  79.)'  .    ;  I.       / 

,  *   .  »  •  "-'1  ....'.. 

'  To  talk  of  meriting  any  thing  from  Qod,  as  a  servant  merits^ages 
fromiiis  eanhly  master^  is,  as  we  have  already  K>bserved,  blasphemouk 
nonsense,  and  therefore  merit  of  condignity  nnist  be  abandoned  to  all 
the  opprobrious  epithets  .which  have  been  poured  bn  it  by^  Lutlitr.-^ 
With  respeft  10  cong7iicustv\tx\U  the  casescemj^tabesomeXvhardiffe- 
Vent ;  kx  though  \\\t  word  merit  was  very  ill  chosen,  there  ii"a  sicnse^ 
in  which  great  part  of  what  is  iiere  said  ofccngruity  cannot,  we  think, 
be  controverted.  The  Creator  of  the  universe  was  indeed  under  "no 
obligation  'whatever  to  .call  any  being  into  existence  ;  nor  can  h^  be 

'  •QODceived  ^>  be  under,  any  obligation  to  continue  in  existence^ny  thing 
which  he  has  created^  The  most  exalted  angel  in  heaven^v^as  well  as 
the  lowest  reptile  on  earth,  exist  merely  by  his  good  pleasure;  and 
every  xaoment  of  die  existence  of  both  is  the  ooniinuance  of  a  fa^ 
i^our,  to  which  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  any  claim  as  to  a 

^  debt  or  A*  rig  At*,  It  seems,- however,  to  be  cmgruous  to  tJie  attributB- 
f>f  a  b^ney9leat  Gpd,  so  long  as  he  may  choose  to  continue  sentient 
jbeings.  it^  efxistence,  to  makq  that  existence  a  blessing,  provided  these 
beiqgs  ^oswer  the  purpose  for  whicli  they  were  created.  It  seemt 
^kewj^  to  lie  /congruous  to  the  attributes  of  such  a  God,  to  afford  to 
every  rational  and  moral  being  which  lie  has  created,  whatever  is  ne« 
ccssary^to-^nable  (l>o8e*baing&  10  perform  the  duties  of -their  respefirve 
stationsi  and  10  make  (hose  happiest,  wh^  most  eariftcstly  endeavour  to 
discl]arge  the  duties  which  he  iias  assigned  tq  liiem.  Our  filesseci 
Lord^  &peaking  of  the  ui^proveaiem  .oftbe^t^lent^.v^ithwiiiiihivvt 

a»f 


^0  6ttiemK%  cut ttefslR  ^ . 

sre  entnisted,  'tays-*^**  Uiib  tvttf  ohe  that  hath/  ihafl  be  £iven«  ai4 
be  Aall  have  abundance :  but  from  him  that  bath  not  shall  be  takca 
Awa?  even  that  which  he  hath^'' 

jUMn  far  the  dodrlne'  of  congrutty  maj  sorely  be  maintained} 
ibul  the  Schoolmen  appear  to  have  carried  it  much  fiirther.  Forget- 
ting the~  just  observation  of  some  of  their  numbef»  that  eternal  life  in 
heaven  is  supernatural  to  mant  and  that  nothing  supernatural  can 
be  mmtedf  they  inferred  from  the  benevolence  of  God*  that  it  was 
co.ngruous  in  him  to  grant  to  che  good  moral  man  sncb  grace  as  should 
enable  him. to, perform  works  entitled  to  a  higher  degree  of  grace,  by 
which  he  might  be  enabled  to  merii  as  a  reward  eternaUifc  in  heaven ; 
though  heaven  is  obviouslv  supernatural  to  the  children  of  earth,  aod 
though  eternal  life  can  belong  only^by  graci  tQ  the  most  exalted  of^ 
created  beings.  "  Congrucyus  nlcrit  was  therefore  esteeoKd  *  a  pearl 
above  all  price,  the  intrinsic  value  of  which  attra<5ted  the  regard,  and 
conciliated  the. benevolence  of  the  Almighty/'  As  understood  by  the 
Reformers,  che  Scholastic  doiS^riue  of  merit,  bolh  congrdoos  and  con* 
^ign,  is  thus  descli^ed  in  an  e^ctcadl  (page  291),. irom  the  varies  of 
Luther*    V  V 

''  Damnandia  eat  ig.itttr  pemiciosa  et  impta  opinio  Pftpiataroo^  qui 
tribuunt  operi  operate  meriium  graiue,  et  fwrnitsmem^/eetaterttm*  Dicunt 
enim  opns  bonum  ante  gratiam  v^ere  #d  tmpetnmdam  gra.tiam  de  c(H>gnio. 
Impetrata  jam  gratia,  sequens  opus  merer!  vitam  srtemam  de  condigno* 
Eiteoipli  gratiai  homo  existent  in  peccato  inortaHy  silie  |^tia,  h  bona  / 
natural!  intentione  faciatopas  bonum,  id  est,  kgat  vel  aodiat  Ji£ssiiiD| 
det  eleemosynaoi,  4^c.  is  nwretur  gratiam  de  congrao^  Isifjetnita  hoc 
modo  gi^^^ia  de  oongmo,  jam  facit  opaa  condignum^  et  merttoriom  vitas 
KternaCj^  Jm  frim»  quidem  Deas  ma  t$t  dekHor^  ted  quia  est  liomiefi  ttjusm, 
d^cet  eumr  '^(  t^/rohii  tale  Opus,  etiani  ift  fHctm  fmrtali  fa^mm,  et  leddac 
pro  tali  officio  ^atiam.  P0ft  gratiam  autem  jmm  £i£^us  est  Dtms  Mittrf 
t%  jure  <ogitur  daie  vitam  st^xiam*' 


»*»-» 


Nay,  t6  such  extravagance  did  the  Schooltnen  in  general  .carry  this  j 
absurd  and  iippioiis  do£lrin^,  that  Luther  as  here  quoted  (page  ^94)9 
says-—*'  Qui^ue  Monachus  hatic  habet  imagitnaiiooem:  Ego  per 
observantiam  san(^se  reguls  possum  mereri  gratiam  de  congnso  \  ope- 
ribus  autem,  ^quae  post  accVptam  grattanrt  facio,  tanium  oieHtimi  accu- 
mulare  possum,  ut  non^  tantum  mihi  sofficiat  pro  consequeuda  vita 
•tenia,  sed^ettam  hoc  aliis  conrmunicare  et  venderep^ssim.^ 

Is  it  woAderfui  that  our  Reforment,  tretfdinff  in  the  footsteps  dt 
JLuther  and  Melandhon,  shouM  have  said  of  siicn  works  done  on  sudi 
principles,  that  *'  they  deserve  not  grace  of  cdi^nlity ;  IM  rather 
for  that  they  «»e  nut  done  as  God  hath  willed  andcotanarnkdlbcii 

« 

*  Oof 'afuthof  says,  that  it  was  uinwridijyi^  tiXi^Taidt ;  biif' of  tiiiif 
universalicy  we  hare  our  doobcs*  "fhe  do^rine  bf  fl^^  Is  ^^pabljr  ab. 
•urdi  an4  many  of  the  SchoolBMn  w^re  profoiir4ivQkett«--4lty.     ^ 


h^nrej^s  MdrnpituzLeSuns.  ^^ 

^hf^ibntt  thej'bave  fhe  naKare  of  lih."  -  They  htre^  indeed,'  tbe 
SMture  of  stn«  and  sin  bf  the  deepest  die  |  for  tvhat  can  be  conceived 
okHk  iiofiil»  ^r  more  inqMOus«  than  the  condoA  of  tha^poor«m<maly 
who  peribrmi  works  of  aa3r'.kiiid,^howqvtr  good  in  tfaemsclres;  wUh 
the  view  of  rendering  Goi>.  hi«  debtok  ?    « 

.  '*  JL^ttsiiot^  liawever»  imagine  chat  the  Lutherans  on  that  6cai-> 
aoi^  ptfwpisd  to  confciae  together  vice  and  virtue  without  distindKon, 
(roi)[^.any  absurd  attachment  to  puerile  paradox.  ^  Far  was  it  from  theil* 
ipteotion  to  break  down  the  sacred  barriers  of  morality^  and  call  tv'd  ■ 
j^,  and  good  evil/'  .The  strong  language,  indeed*  in  which  they 
reprobated  the  momtrous  do6lrine  of  huniaa  merit,  has  been  laaghea 
at  by  the  Infidel ;  and,  as  employed  by  our  Reformers  ia  the  tenth 
and  ctHrt^nth  ArticieSf  .understood  by  the  Calviiiist  in  a  sense  abhor- 
lent  from  the  pjriociples  6f  the  Lutherans.  ^ 

'^  It  has  been  iiutmuated^  that  their  dodrine.went  to  prove  man's  total 

inability  of  extricating  himself  from  crime,  until  the  arrival  of  sooie  im. 

certain  moment,  which  brings  with  it,  without  his  own  endeavours,  a 

regeneration  from  on  high,  the  sudden  transfusion  bf  a  new  light  woAntw 

Yirtoes*    But  thosie,^^  who. thus  conceive  of  it,  are  no^  probably  nwarv 

that  the  amhor  of  the  Augsburgh  Confession  warmly  reprobates  this  pc^. 

cise  idea,  which  he  denominates  a  Manichxan  conceit  and  a  horrible  false-  , 

hood  *.  .  Upon  the  abstrad  cpiestion^f  free  will,  it  it  indeed  trtte^  that 

Melandhon,  no  liess  than  Luther',  at  first  held  opinions,  which  he  was 

afterwards  happy  to  tetrad  ;  bat  whpn  this  is  acknow)fidged|  it  sbouM 

be  added,  that  he  made  ample  amends  for  his  indiscretion,  by  not  otAf 

expunging  the  offensive  passages  from  the  single  work  which  eoiitained 

tfaeni,  bat  by  introducing  others  of  a  nature  dknietricftily  opposite^  And 

although  the  more  inflexible  coadjutor  of  Meian^faoo  was  too  protid  to 

correal  what  he  b^  once  made  public,  and  too  magtttmiitaotts  to  regard 

the  charge  of'  inconsistency,  which  his  adversaries  urged  against  him ; 

yet  what  bis  better  judgment  approved  clearly  appears  from;- a  pr^&ce, 

written  not  long  before  his  death  ;  in  which,  while  he  expresaed  an  aaxi. 

ety  to  have  his  oW.diaotic  labours,  as  he  stykd  them,  bdried  in  eternal 

obliyioo,  he.recoomlendied.in  strong  terms,  as  a  work  admirably  adapted 

to  form  the  Christia,n  Divine^  that  ver.r  performance  of  his  friend,  which 

was  remarkable  for  T^omething  more  than  a  mere  recantatxtm  of  the  opinions 

alluded  to.^'MM^.)  ■  ■        ' 

'''■.%  ^.      '  ,■  '  .       .      .    ' 

H i^hisito  p«if  (earned  LeAurer  has  confined  his  inquiries  particularly- 

.  i  -  -  -  * 

**  ^  Vai'  moltos  Aon  Epicureos,  qtii,  cum  essent  in  allc^no  ttcftrdce 
propter  suos  lapsus,,  disputabant,  quomodo  sperem  me  Mcipi!,  cum  xom 
shtSom  in  me  transfundi  novam  lucem  et  novas  virtutes  f  Prxterea  si  uihS 
agit  liberum  arbitrium,  interea,  donee  sensero  fieri  lllam  regene^ationem, 
<le  qua  dicitis^  j^ndolget^  diffidentis,  et  aliis  vitiosis  affS^ibiis.  ibv 
Mankiaa  imagmaii^hory^ie  meadaciHrn  e$t ;  et  ab  hoc  qrore  mbntes  abdu* 
cettdae  suntj'et  docends,  ^g'^^'^  aliquid  hberttm  arbitrmm^^^LaciThnhpic!^ 

*/iM-s /Wlrh^/.  ga,  93.'" 

to 


^. 


«ic»  tUe^timtiiMBli  of  die  Lfiditrjins^Te^poKfik  the 

,tlM(»OQr^fi>rQieo,  ci^every  aibfediof^iiifpriftiieey'tte  niMtait  df  dfe 

.Lord's  Sikpper  excepted,  adopted  sLiitiiehinseiKitiiCtici^  lie>f»<)t^^  ih 

his  Fifth  Sermon,  which  ii  preached  Mif  John,  ifv.  5,  to  Xptily'^ 

discoveries,  which  he  Had  made*  m  his  Foarth,  *  td  •  the  expii!ft«kid&  of 

.our  .Tenth   and  Thirteenth  Articles.    Hts  success  ki  thi&^admiMfe 

-disccMicse  ha^  been  so  complete,  that  nortiing  but  the  aeperience'vritKti 

Iwe  have  unfortunately  iiad  of  the  peninatity  ofTratC/uereAmen^tieM 

prevent  u»  from  assuring  ourselves,  tteit  not  one  of  them  will  haveffib 

;cot^iidencp  again  to  attempt  to  press  cbbse  two  Articles  into  their  CaK 

iviiiistic  cause.  ^  .  "  - 

.  Having  shewn  that  the  first  part  of  the  Tenth  Article  was  adopted 

almost  verbatim  from  the  Wirtetnburgb  Gonfosion,  v  ind  ^he  lattd 

taken  fronx^a  passage  in  the  writings  of  St.  Austin,  altered  so  a^.tOTe- 

teivea  pfltijcular  and  appropriate  application  to JLhe  scholastic  dodhioe 

of  c6ngrapus  merit,  Dr.  Laurence  observes,  ^at, 

^^'X^n^&iplatingthe  subjed.offree  will  only  a$  it  iti  alKed  ^otlieteDet 
ofeoDgroous  merit,  the  Article  states,  ^  the  condition  of  man  after  tbe 
fall^ef  Adam  to  be  such,  that  he  cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself  by  his 
/natorarstrengrh,  ^and  good  works,  to  faith  and  calling  upon  Goi,*  That 
the  Qbycf^'of  this  paragraph  is  that  to  which  I  allude^  the  very  expies. 
•siMiS)  i'io'iurn  and  prepare  hiTTfSelf  by  his  natural  strength  drid  go^d  fWorhy 
Jdlstindly  prove  ;  expressions  borrowed  from  the  phraseology  of  the  Scho. 
"laSticSy^alxd  appropriated  to  the  controversy  under  onr  consideratipn;  ^ 
itheo^lt  waft  argued,  as  on  a  former  occasion  I  remarked^  that,  llthhoii^ 
iwe  cannot  live  spiritually  withoat  the  infusion  of  a  certain  ^dpenatoral 
•principk,  to  fotm  our  virtues  (not  to  improve  their  nature,  bat  merely 
4tdi)^iTth(nl,'and  givetliem  a  celestial  adaptation),  we  can,  nevertheless, 
.by  out  owfr  energies,  so  dispose  our  minds  for  the  infusion  of  soch  a  prifl- 
iripie,  as  to^  deserve  it  congruotisly ;  the  previoas  disposition  of  the  ^ob- 
j^  matter  £ot  the  reception  of  the  form  (which  never  fails  of  its  intended 
eiTe^)  being  producible  by  our  own  individual  exertions «  In  contradis. 
tin^iion  to-  xhk  idea,  \^4iith  subverts  the  fotindatiOQ  of  our  surest  hopes, 
4ind  readers  revdation  nugatory^  our  Church  ma intainsj;  ib^t  timffh  mM*s 
^nftr^fMsgressLnf  we  are  become  incapable  of*  thus  disposing  oarselfes  to 
the  true  spiritual  life,  to  the  faith  and  invocation  of  Gbd»  ^  ad  fidem^ 
inv9cationetn  Dei*,'  and  consequently,  of  regaining  that  sta^te  bfacocp- 


m» 


'    ♦  "  According  to  the  do{lrine  of  the  Papists" — (Surely  0^  jU  d* 

l''aj)ist8 !), — "  prayer,  without  any  real  devotion  of  heart,,  was  Oe^Qniin 

jltaelf, meritorious^  ex  operc  op<rato^  of  God's  favours.  Hence  the  LttthefaaV 

tm  the  other  hand,  lilways  united  faith  and  invocation^;.considaii9f  ^ 

la^ejr  as  ineffe^ual  without  the  former.     \  Jam  ^ui  54C|t,  -se  pe&,C|iruMt 

'hal^r^  propitium  patrqm,  is  vere  no\'it  Deum,  jci^^sp  ei  curst  ess^  »^ 

care  Dfum,     Denique  non  est  sine  Deo^  sic\it  Gepites.  ..^^  ^^Sme  .^€vsil^ 

modo  potest  hun:\ana  n^ilurA  primi  aut  secundi  py^cepti  gpqra  _j^/c^p^  .  &mf^ 

.noni^vGiat  Z^risrjK.'-T-Augsburgh  Confession,  ed,  1J3Q. 

taoce. 


taM,  yy  odf  own  difpky,  withofac  tile  ms&jiti<Ml  lof  *  Ckrht,  ai-^iidti 
the  kpse  ol.  Adaai  b^  diefnrivcd  osw  For,  iii  tlie  ccfoeep^pw  <if  mg  Ri^ 
km^ini  tattterti .^t  fp  ii>9ch  istegiiry  iteaint  io.our  natural  powen, 
wiih  lii^^cen^njty  of  leading  tp  so  bmficial  a  resvlty  wis  toassett  »^« 
situmfriuGk  sapem^es  Chffisti^nay*: 

<5  The  scope  of  the  concludiog  elapse  seems  precisely  siniikr  to  tlt^t  pf 
tlie  one  which  I  have  attempted  to  illastrate,  while  on  some  points^  pe|^ 
hapsj  it  is  eiren  more  express  and  particular.  It  affirms^  *  that  we  cannot 
do  good  works  pleasant  and  acceptable  to  God,  withput  his  grace  by  Cnrist 
preventing  us  and  co-operating  with  us.*  If  the  peculiar  tendency  of 
this  clause  were  not  otherwise  manifest,  the  scholastical  termsk  ^  ^oris 
fUaiaut  andacceptahk  to  Gody  would  sufficiently  point  it  out ;  especialty 
^n  it  i^'consrdered,  that  these  words  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  atitfhoi^ 
from  whom  the  principal  part  of  the  passage  was  taken,  but  were  insertttl 
hy  ©or  Reformers,  in  order  thus  to  fix  its  application., -With  respd!l<» 
fife  at^timent  itsdf,  its  objeft  is  to  prove,  that  by  the  exertion  of*  oilr 
natural  powers,  we  cannot  j^ease  God  congruously;  but  that  for  this!  ]^tt^« '^ 
ptse,  tlie.astisi»nco  of  grace  is  requisite  :  not  of  that  grace,  it  is  iiddfsl, 
still  fur tfaer  to  carry  on  the  contrast^  which  we  can  merit  by  a  prericms 
pfeparat)on>  but  which  Christ  has  merited  for  us,  ^ gratia  quee  fer  Cbrinum 
*i^  (expressions,  we  should  likewise  observe,  not  used  .by  St..  Austin}: ; 
nor  of  that  which,  being  acquAjred  by  an  a6^  of  the  will,  must  necessariljr 
be  conseqiieat  to  it^  but  which  prevents,  or  more  properly  precedes,  such 
an  aft,  and  co-operaies  with  the  mind  in  the  production  of  k.  The  if^ 
ference  deducibfe  from  hence  is  obvious.  It  is  this ;  that  as  human  ability, 
by  its  own  efficiency,  cannot  claim  acceptance  with  Gqd,  but  is  incompe- 
tent to  a  due  renovation  of  the  heart,  to  thai  which,  as  it  is  expressed  in 
OQr  Homilies,  is  not  *  mati'sonly  ^ork  ivH  bout  God,*  we  must  look  for 
odier  liieans  fo  appease  the  anger,  and  obtain  the  approbation,  of  Hejl- 
ven."-^Pp.  loo — loa.) 

Th^  general  principle  upon  which  the  author  thus  interprets  the 
Article,  of  fueAvill^  he.  supports'  by  argiuncnts  un»nawerable ;  whilic 
he  overturns  the  obje£tions  which  have  commonly  been  made  by  die 
Calvinisis  to  stKh  an  knerpretation.  On  one  qoestion^  however,  of 
great  difficuky ,  he  attributes  to  the  Reformers  of  our  Church  kmgua^ 
which  they  have  not  used  in  the  Article  iHider  consideration.  Otrf 
Churchy  ho  says»  maintains,  that  through  man'^s  fii^t  transgresiionv 
we  are  hei:ami  incapable  of  disposing  ourseives  to  the  true  spiviioai  KCit^ 
but  the  language  of  the  Article  is,  that  the  condition  of  man  after  the 
fcli  of  Adamij  such,  that  be  cannot  turn  atid  prepare  himself,  Sec.  ; 
and  these  two  moiles  of  expression,  though  nearly  allied,  are  yet  es- 
sefcfrially  different.  The  language  of  the  Article,  without  determining 
atfjr  thing,,  either  direflly  or  by  inference,  concerning  tho  natural 
powers  of  man  before  the  falK  only  declares  what  his  condition  is 
ni>W;bu(  had  it  been  said,  that  Mr^i/j^^  man'^s  first  trar^gresston,  We 
^^hmu  incapable,  &c,  the  do(5^rine  c^  the  Church  ^oftU  havtf 
b«i^  tiiat  iffmre  Adam's  fall,  tmn  uhu  capMe  of  disposing  hidiaetf^  |> 
Aejrue  spiHtual  life,  &c.  by  his  ewn  natural  strength,  Btttthilfj^ 
evidently  not  true.     Whether  the  natural  strength  of  AdfUU^  before 

«Q.ciu  YOU.  *XY*  ,  Aa  hii^ 


^ 

his  fkll^  was  greater  than  the  natural  strtngtb  of.  any  of  his  posterttyi 
isaqnestionof  very  little  im^rtance^  to  wbichi  we  will  veomre  t& 
cay  that,  an  unexceptitSaaUe  answer 'will  wt^^erhtgni^i  kit  it  is 
iDtoet  obvious  froiB  tlie  history  of  A^aniyi  cpncise,  as  Ihafi.htsiory  is, 
that  by.  his  own  natural  strength  he  was  not  ahie-^fo^-^^onduift  himself 
m  the  true  spiritual  life,  to  which  he-rhad  been  disposed 'loTen  by 

It  W4S  justly  observed  by  one  of  our  brother  Journalists,,  on  wbt 
occA^sion  we  do  not  reco|Ie<!l,  chat  as  sooi\  as  Adnin  had  formed  the  re- 
Solution  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  he  v^as  nibrally  guilty,  and  had 
therefore  deviated  from  the  true  spiritual' life.  At  that  mornent,  and 
previous  to  it,  either  he  was  left  to  his  own  natural  strength,  or  h^was 
in  a  state  of  grace,  as  the  primitive  Church  universally  believed :  there 
is  no  other  akernaiive.  On  the  foimer  supposition  it  is  undeniable, 
diathis  own  na^raj  strength,  since  it  was  not  able  to  ie^  him  in  the 
true  spiritual  life,  ^as  such  as  could  not  have  rjegainedthsLi$t»iCf  had 
.he.  deviated  from  it  by  any  immorality  ofadiiFerens  kind,  which 
would  not  have  mvolved  him  under  the  dominion  of  death,  in  the  ab- 
solute and  original  sense  of  that  word.  On  the  latter  supposition  we 
must  conclude,  that,  hurried  headlong  by  his  own  evil  propmisitief' 
(for  It  does  not  appear  that  Adam  was  tempted  immedtatety  by  the 
devil),  he  did  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  Grace,  as  too  iftany  Christians 
dailv  do.  The  natural  strength  of  man  has  at  all  times  been  sufficient  to 
rentier  him  without  excuse  when  he  deviates  from  the  duti^  of  civil 
society  ;  but  it  was  at  no  time  sufficient  to  dispose  firm  tt>  the  true  spi- 
ritual life  necessary  to  fit  hitn  for  Heaven'  and  iinmortality.  Man  is  a 
creature  apparently  capable  of  endless  progression,  but  he  cannot  ad? 
vance  ode  step  without  a  guide.  The  healthy  child  of  a  p^sant  may 
be  trained  by  his  father  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  the  station  iir 
which  Providence  has  placed  him  ;  but  ^  very  diB^erent  training,  would 
be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  judge  <»-  a  states- 
man. 

Dr.  Laurence  proceeds  from  the  Article  ^ipon/ref  will  to  that  upon 

works  before  justification^  which  he  explains  on  the  same  principles, 

"and  witn  equal  success.     Having  proved  that  it  gives  no  countenance 

to  the  dreams  of  enthusiasts,  and  was  intended  merely  to  oppose  die 

doctrine  of  congruous  merit,  he  adds : ' 

**  But  while  our  Reformers  supported  with  the, Lutherans  the  negative 
'  side  of  a  proposition,  which  their  adversaries  had  for  age^  maintained 
affirmatively,  \he  existence  of  a  middle  state  between  merit  and  demerit, 
which,  exempt  from  the'defcfts  of  the  latter,  entitled  to  the  advantages, 
and  even  assumed  the  name,  of  the  former,  they  never  intended  by  ilie  ap- 
pellation *  iinjuty    to  erase  a  moral  aftion  from  the  catalogue  of  virtues,  or 
t6  consider  it  as  neither  commendable  nor  good ;  but  xncrely  to.  ©ppcific  t(^ 
^taltation  above  Its  appropriate  charadl^r,  and  its  inrcstrtttre  with  tbe 
''Righ  office  of  conciliation  between  man  and  his  oftnded  Creatpft"-^ 

(P;  ii^.jf  ^  •  ..;■•./:. 

,"-•  ■  ....  .'"''         ' 


tMtttnc^i  'Mampicn  Lectures.  J£^ 

In  the  Sjxtli  Sermon,  whrch'5^  from  Rom.  lii.  '24,  2J;,  Dn  t-au- 
ftnce  treats  of  justification  hy  faiths  and  with  his  usual  ability  prbves^i; 
that  the  doftrfnc  of  our  Church  on  that  subjc6l  is  Lutheran^  aucj*  jjot, 
Calyinistical.  Having  shewn  that  jusrificarionwas  supposed^,  a^.well, 
by  the  German  reformers  as  by  their  Scholastic  opponents,  to.  gonsist. 
entirely  m  the  rembsion  of  sins,  he  inquires  to  what  meritorious  c'aujS^ 
the  Schoolmen  attributed  the  justification  of  a  sinnier ;  and  having,  by* 
large  quotations  from  their  most  approved  writers,  fufly  ascet:taineci . 
their  dodtrioe,  he  sums  it  up  in  the  following  words:-  *' 

^'  UipQn  the  whole,  the  Scholastics  maintained,  that.justificatioii:i*  no. 
attainable  without  repentance,  at  least  without  some  degree  of  attritiori  on.  _ 
our  part ;  but  in  the  connnon, apprehension  of  the  4o&ine  even  this  ^fipai 
to  have  been  forgotten,  and  merit  of  coQgruity  considered  in  a  genial, 
point  of  view  as  alone  efficacious.  Thus  good  works  of  every  species 
preceding'  grace  were  said  to  .deserve  it  ;* and,  by  deserving  grace,,  to 
deserve  tne  justifying  principle.  And  always  vi^ere  they  careful  to  jiT\pute 
the  r<2«i<  of  fbrgivehess,  iwt  to  the  merc^  of  God  in  Christy  but  to  the  sole 
change  in  .the  individual,  to  his  transmutation  from  a  state  of  unrighteous- 
ness to  one  of  righteousness,  ^  transmutationem  a  statu  injustUiie  ad  itatumr 
juaitue\*  to  his  possession  of  a  quality,  which  renders  him  a  worthy  objedl  oi 
divine  approbation.  For  in  every  instance  personal  merit  was  conceived 
to  be  the  solid  hajis  upon  which  rests  the  complete  remission  of  9^n.  Toi 
this  they  constantly  looked  as  t.p  that  sun  of  righteousness,  wbich^  illu*. 
minating  the  Heart  of  man,  attra<^s  the  eye  of  Heaven  to  the1)rightness  oC 
its  rising ;  forgetful  of  th^  prophetical,  annuuciatitm  to  the  Church  of 
Christ,  '  th^  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  erverlasting  ligbtj  and  thy  Godthj^' 

chry."'—(?\  J26.)  ..  .  :;:  : 

As  tWs  Was  one  of  (he  tnost  pernicious  errors  of  the  Church  pf 
Rome,  Liither  and  MeIan£lhon  set  themselves'  strenuously  to  oppose 
it,  by  teaching,  th^t  the  penitent  sinner  is  justified  through  the  mercy 
ef  God,  and  the  intercession  of  bis  Redeemer,  and  by  nb  means  for 
the  iperit  of  any  works  of  penance.  Justification  by  faith,  therefore^^ 
was  their  favourite  dodrfne;  but  how  little  tlieir  do(5lrine  re- 
sembled the  do<Slrine  of  Calvinists  and  True  Churchmen^  is  apparent 
from  the  following  cxtraft,  made  by  our  author  (p.  562)  frpnt 
the  Articles  diawn  up  by  Melandlhon  for  the  Visitation  or  the  Saxoa 
Churches: 

'^  Pastores  debent  exemplum  Christ!,  sequi,  qui,    quoniam    po^ntten^ 
tiaiB  et  remissionem  peccatorum  docet,  debent  eadem  tt  ipsi  tradere  ec(;le^ 
liis.     Nunc 'Vtilgarr  est  <vociferare  de  fide^  et  ta%en  intdligi^  quid  sit  fides  non 
fotesty  nisi  pradicata  peenitentia .     Plane  vinum  novum  in  utre&.veteres  in- 
fiindunt,  foi  fidem  sine  pcenifentia^  sine  doSrina  timoris  Dei^  sine  do^rina  legit 
>  ptiedieanty  et  ud  carualem  quondam  secufitatem  assuefqciunt  'vulgus*     £t  s^Ca^ 
ritas  est  deterior,  quam  plerique  errores  antea  sub  papatu  fuerunt. ..... .Hi^ 

<^iii  docent  in  eoclesiis,  tradant  dbdrinam  legis,  alioqui,  ubi  dodrina  fidei 
Sloe  lege  Uaditar, .  isifimta  scandala  oriuntur^  vulgusfit  securum,  et  somniant 
Jie  habere  j,vs.titia(n  fidei,  quia  nesciunt  fidem  in  his  tant urn  esse  posse^ 
'  ^hahent  contritaperUgctncorda**  ,      .       ' 

Aaa  "It 
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,  they  (the  I^utherans)  sometimes  used  tl^e  wofd  (JhI^sJ  in  a.|uore  ex^nded 
senses  as  embracing  the  whole  of  Chris ttamty«  '  Sacrilej^wn  ua(^i^  est 
pf^es  religtosoruxQ  ianffos  appelhre.  Una  retigio  sanAa  t%  sandificaos 
eat,  CbristiatiismuSi  seu fides.* — (Opera  Lutheri,  vol.  i.  p.  376.) — *  Dua* 
•^(Q.  tres?) — *  sunt  partes  fidei,  si've  relignmis  Christianize  i  pcenitentia 
flempe,  sive  contritio  ob  peceuja,  deinde  fidocta  de  remissions  pecca. 
cocum.  Tertia  e^t  vlrx  Christianas^  Hve  bonorum  operum  «xercitittm/— *  > 
Ati.¥isit.&^xm.  t^HdSitk^diirfy'XlJ^.  ii.  se^.  13,  $'36.'*  . 

'''After  having,  thus  cndeaTcwted/'  continues  Dr.  Laurence,  ''  to  re. 
move  from  the  dodtrine  of  the  Lutherans  those  dark  spots,  which  vi  the 
eye  of  some,  who  contemplate  it  throujfh  an  indistinct  mediui^  ap|)ear  to 
<A>scure  its  lustre,,  there  will  be  little  occasion  of  dwelling  upon  thatj 
ifhich  our  own  Church  maintains  in  the  same  sense,  and  on  a  sinafiaf  pdcu 
ciple.  Both  in  their  objed  afid  tendency  perfectly  accord ;  biic  the  latter 
is»  if  possible,  more  guarded  than  ,the  former  against  the  obliquities  of 
enthusiasm.  Our  Church  asserts,  '  that  we  are  accounted  righieoQs  be. 
fore  God,  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  &ithj 
and  not  for  our  own  works  and  deserving  /  and  then  adds,  that  'iustifi. 
cation  by  faith  alone  is  a  most  wholesome  do^rinfr,  and  very  full  of^eom. 
ibrt,  as  rs  more  largely  expressed  in  the  Btomily  tipon  that  subjeft.*  By 
referring  fo  the'  Homily  alluded  tOy  we  find  the  obvious  aieaning  of  the 
Artick  to  be,  that  we  are  esteemed  righteous  in  the  sight*  of  God  solely 
for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and  not  rendered  perfe^y  so  in  point  of  ftd,  aA 
the  Papists  l^eld,  by  our  own  virtues,  which  we  are  told|,  ^  are  far  t» 
tfueakf  insttficienty  audimperfeSy  to  ^sem/e  the  remission  of  our  sins  ;'  and  that 
we  are  thus  lepoted  righteous,  not  on  account  of  the  ad  but  the  objeA  of 
liiith,  on  account  of  kim  in  whom  alone  we  are  to  trust,  yet  in  whpm  we 
are  not  entftled  to  trust,  c^ccept  upon  a  previous  condition,  except  *  W 
irmfy  refteifti  and  turn  to  God  unfeignedfy**  For  when  we  are  sai^  aS;  the 
•ame  Hotqily  remarks,  to  be  justified  by  faith  only,  it  is  not  meant 'iidf 
ibis onrown  a& to  believe  in  Cbrist, . . • ,  ^d(,th justify  us,....,  .for  that  wot 
io  count  ourselves  to  be  justified  by  sonue  e^B  or  virtue  that  is  toithin  ourselves^ 
•'. . ,  .nor  that  the  said  justify  in gfaitb  is  alone  in  man  mnthout  true  repentance,  hfe, 
fbarity,  tike  dread  and  fear  of  God  at  any  time  and  season  ;*  but  the  purpdirt  of 
such  expressions  *  is  to  take  a^ay  clearly  all  merit  of  our  vjorkSy  eii  being  un* 
etbk  to  desfrve  our  justification  at  God's  bandt,  ..••••  Cbrist  himit  If  only  being 
iibe  cause  Meritjricustbereifi*  **'-—{¥»  I  $  I.)  *     ) 

In  a  note  (Pp.  371—376),  our  author  proves,  by  large, apd.con^* 
iie£ted  extradis  from  the  Homily,  that  such  is  the  sense  in  wliichi  our 
Church  hoMs  the  dodrine  of  jtistification  by  faith;  after  whicb he 

adds:  '  t  •   *  '  ;   ' 

''cla  this  Homily^  thcn»  by  way  of  contnidwtin^iott  t»  tile  diaidrof 
&Dine,  wJiich  taught,  that  the  *juetificMti6  mfU'oi  tht  SdmolV  '^f  ^'i^ 
was^  more  usually  termed,  the  josdfication  of  him,  wko^lapaes :«A»f  •  taip^ 
tisxQr  depends  upon  human  meiit,  aa  upon  an  cfficieat^iiniaiiBy-  mateum 
Church  maintains,,  that  thus  it  is  whbil^  and  sofely  injpBCaMs  co-iiw  m^ 
fit  of  the  Redeemer,  and  that  it  ia  received  (for  how,  .tomialtmly  with 
^»mmon  sense^  can  it  be^otberwiise  received  ?)  bjp  fiutb^  b«c  npticoeived 

oaeondi* 


mnconditiooaUfj  rpquirn^  a  torai  coitva'sion  of  the  sinner,  one  accdm. 
pnied  by  tnte  repentance^  and  ft^Uowed  by  ad^ual  amendment ;  Aot  that 
ideal  conversion  of  a  mor^  modem  date,  wh^ch  proceeda,  we  know  not 
whencei  and  tends,  we  care  not  whither.'* 


III!  II)  XtjWX  Mil  i    vi'iWW  HIiill 


A  Sporting  Tour  through  various  Paris  of  frantct^  in  tht  Tear  i8oa  .• 
including  a  concise  Description  of  tht  Sporting  EstMiskmentS^  Mode 
rf  Huntings  and  other  Fifld  Amusements^  As  praifised  in  that  Cdiin*- 
try  :  with  general  Observations  on  the  -  Arts^  Screftces,  Agriculture^ 
Jiusiandry^  ^nd  CofkMerce ;  Strifhires  on  the  Cmtdms  and  Manners 
-of  the  Frmch  People^  with  a  l^iew  of  the  comparative  Advantages 

^  ifSforting  in  France  and  England.  In  a  Series  of  Letters  to  the 
Right  H(fn,  the  Earl  (f  Durlingion.  To  which  is  ptefixedy  Ak 
Jkeetkni    of  French   fVolf  Hunting.      By  Colonel  Thornto*»,    of 

^     Thoriiville  Royal,  Yorkshire.     Illustrated  with  upwards  of  Eighty 
«  torreH  and  pi^uresque  Delineations^  from  original  Drawings  frorn 
Nature^  by  Mr.  Bryant^  akd  other  eminent  Artists.     %  vols,     4ro.  ' 
pp.  494^     i^*  13s-  6d*  extra  boards;. fine  editioo  5I.  5s«    Long- 
man aod  Co..     1 006. 

^SdWE'fcadets,  perhaps,  '«ri!l  be  of  opinion  that,  after  the  va* 
riotrs  deScrrptioris  which  we  have  fiad  of  modern  Frante,  from  the 
pens  of  Kotx^bae,  Catr,  Holcrofr,  and  a  numerous,  host  o^  niinor 
Writfers,  21I!  fartlier  accounts  of  that  ilUfated  and  polluted  cpvtntijy — - 
that  grand  focus  of  infamy,  of  every  crime  that  can  disgrace  our,na». 
ture,  or  render  man  detestable — were  pnneccssary.  indeed,  each 
anCc^iye  volume  which  w«  have  perused  upon  i\\6  sub)^»  Whether 
written  by  a  Jacobin,  or  an  Anti-Jacobin,  by  an  Athtfistf  a  DeiW^  ttr- 
3  Christian,  oas  tended  only  to  irtcreasc  dnr  disgust  at  ih^  pfc^nt 
order  of  things^  in  die  country  over  which  tlve  Corsicari  U6t^^ 
^wvc^  hi»  onhallowed  sceptre.  The  mo«t  vioUnt  |>artisdn^  df  BiidtiiiA 
parte,,  in  their  meat  lahomed  anenrprs  to  gloss  Kufv^t  the  rifnk  (tijtf^fic'e 
of  his  governihentyN and  the  foul  enormities  of  his  sbves^  |!>rovo  o'nfly 
tbat  irice  has  attained  to  such  a  degree  o^  t)olciiiesg  i^  France,  as  no 
Imger  to  admit  of  disguise.  She  has  thrown  away  the  rnask,  90^  iio 
kwteer  seeks  ^o  allure  followers  by  a  resemblance  of  virtue. 

Cglood  Thornton,  however,  ^  hostr  splendid  pubhc^tion  rtow  tiefl 
Wore  U9,  ifi  one  of  those  travellers  whom  Sterne  iiegledled  toenume-* 
n»te.  Wo  can  say  very  little  for  his  sentimentality  j  and,  as  a  politic 
ciftD,.akhp«i^  he  studied  at  college  with  Mr.  Windham,  his  obser- 
y^ions,  arct not  of  the  most  frofomnd  nature.— This  may  not  I>e  ah 
itnpropQ*. place  DO  rrnoark,  that  the  public  have  no  right  to  e?rpe<ft 
^  which  iifid  never  been  promised,  and  ap[>ears  never  ro  hdv6  been 
intondedf  Colonel  Thornton  seems  to  be  one  of  those  easy,  merry 
tol<msi»iir»|o:i!«s*dl(»  not  w1fh  stafe  affairs.  He  tallcs  but  very  little 
^t  j^iliOi,:iub(}  that  Htile  merely  en  passant, 
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.  But,  ihpugh  not  formed  for"^captivatin{^  the  h^its  pf  thr  ladjes^s 
hy  the  pathetic  sentimentality  of  his  coip positions,  or  for  9stQi>isbing  tbo 
public  by  the  depthoi  his  political  researches,  a^  theatre  presetKed  it* 
self,  in  which  pur  author  had  an  opportunity  of  appearing  wklv  every 
possible  advantage.  His  celebrity,  as  a  sportsman,  entitled  him  to  the 
notice  of  his  sporiing^biethrcia.  His  life  might  almost  be  sa^  to.  jxave 
been  spent  in  the  pleasures  oftne  ^eld ;  and,  as  no  Eiiglisbmao-had 
©vcr  m?Kiea  sporting, torn  In  France,^  with  the  view  of  pablishit^  his 
^'  hair-breadth  \scapes  **  to  his  country m,en,  on  his  rctucn,  he  seized 
the  delightful  moment  of  *«  p£AC£  *'  (the  Peace  of  Atiiiens,  gentle 
reader !)  to  a^comi^lish  so  pleasing  a  design. 

Accordingly,  on  the  lOth  of  June,  1802,  we  find  him.  safely 
Ijmded  in  Pieppe  ;  his  party,  consisting  of  himself,  iWrA.T*^— « — , 
(i^Jiqia}  we  presume,  of  horse-racing  notpriety),  a^  Mr.  Bryant*  ofi 
secretary  and  draftsman,  two  valets,  a  game-k^per^  and  a  huntsman, 
,  Jt  WQuld  be  difiicult,Mn  all  probability,  to  find  a  perso^  better 
qualified  for  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken,  than  our  author  .^  as, 
we  learn  from  his  biographer,  that«-  ,  .      - 

■  *♦  With  respeft  to  the  corporal  pains  incidental  to  huipan  feature.  Col, 
Thornton,  to  all  appearance,  is  perfeftly  unacqi^ainted  with  tlSeta  ;  he  has 
experienced  the  most  trying  accidents,  but  the  hand  of //i/^  scenA  iiiWa^*^  to 
have  been  extended  to  preserve  hiQi  t  r^st^  rs  generally  esteemed  A<r  bahn 
'  of  human  life,  yet  the  Colonel  Has^wffliPasly  dr^k,  [drorik]  of  tbc  joicp 
of  the  grape,  and  remained  with  his  friends  till  the  return  of  davn  ;  he 
still  h  awake  at  -the  uiJual  hour,  and,  while  the  world  is  buried  in  sleep, 
he  -freiliiently  occupies  an  hour  or  two  Iree  from  the  headvache^  witb  a 
mind  calm  and  col}e6\ed  ^," 

We  are  not  informed,  whether  the  Colonel  he  in  possession  of  the 
latf  Mr.  Fox's  secret  for  takirig  ofF  the  fumes  of  inebriety. 
1  In  his  first  letter  the  Colonel  says-*-*.*  Among  the  crowd  assetdbled 
to  see  us' disembark)  were  some  artificers  from  Rit)on  in  Yorlcshire,  , 
which  is  not  far  frpt^  Xhornville  Royal,     These  men  immediately  re- 
cognised me,  and  hastened  (o  inform  their  French  connpanions  <^my 
family,  and  the  unprecedented  respe^  I  had  received  from  the  soMiers 
Aindcr  my  command,  whilst  J  was  X^ieuteuant-Ciolouel  of  the  York 
JJilitia."     At  this  pass«(ge,  the  editor  of  the  work  obterves,  in  a  note, 
that  he  "  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  recording  thc'very  honourable 
circumstance  of 'Colonel  Thornton's  fatlier  having  be'eiixbej&^jf  pro- 
jector of  the  English  Militia.'*     This,  certainly,  js  not  qaiic  cor- 
reft,     It  is  stated  ^ith  more  accuracy  by  our  author*^  biographer, 
before  noticed,  that,  after  the  termination  of   the  Scotch,  rebellion, 
when  Colonel  William  Thornton  was  eledled  Mism'ber  of  Parliament 
for  Yqrk^  tl)at  gentleoun  '^  signalized  himself  asa  statesnuQv  ^y^reviS' 
ing  tie  M  cede  of  t/ie  militia  U^Xi  as  instituted  in  the  reiga  of  Charies 


♦  Vide  the  Modern  Plutar^hr,  yoi,  ii,  ' 
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the  Second ;  and  [b^]  bringing  in  a  bill,  framed  bj"  bimseIC  wbidi 
tMiis^d  in  fof  J^a  total  re-orgaHizatton  of  tht  ralliita  laws/*  ,  A  rvJ 
ifker fcccrtatnl^cnif  ditferent  from  a projedor. 

■  We  are  toldfibstt  the  women  of  Dieppe  commonly  give  sJjcty  or. 
a  hundred  Louis  for  the  caps  called  cauc/toises  ^t  which  they  wear.— 
We  perfcflly  agree  with  the  Colonel,  ihat  •*  this  must  certainly  be 
considereJ  an  enormous  price  for  people  who  dp  not  appear  to  have 
sixpence  in  their  pockets  !*' 

Our  ;iuthor,  with  much  justice,  reprobates,  as^  an  •*  abominable 
efvjl,'*  the  weekly  market  for  horses,  which  is  l\olden  every  Sunday 
morning  at  the  Boulevards  at  Rouen,  in  a  nation  of  Infidels,  howi- 
ever,  such  an  insult  to  decency  and  religion  can  excite  no  surprize. 

Buonaparte,  not  unaptly,  smcc  he  became  an  Emperor^  has  remov* 
td  all  the  trees  of  liberty ;  but,  at  Rouen,  when  bur  author  was  there, 
that  exotic  was  **  well  protected,  ^//if  planted  opposite  the  barrlttks  /* 
Admirably  emiblcma'tic,  cenakdy,  t>f  that  species  of  libertyi  which 
was,  and  /j,  enjoyed  in  France,  under  the  reign  of  Monsieur  Bubna« 
parte.  The  C^onel  expresses  his  surprize,  that  the  Lombardy  poplar 
should  'generally  have  been  seleded  for  the  tree  of  liberty  f ;  and 
diinks  that  our  *<  sturdy  oak,  which  continues  to  flourish  amid  cho 
war  of  elements,  and  the  ravages  of  time,  might  have  answered  tho 
ptirpese  much  better."  On  this  point  we  beg  leave  to  difier  from 
Jiimt  Fremeh  liberty,  properly^  lic4£NTI6usnrss,  could  hot,  by 
any  ineans^  have  been  represented,  either  by  the  slow  growth,  or  by 
the  stability  of  the  oak  ;  for  it,  is  only  genuine  liberty  that  is  permanent. 
'The  French,'  tbcsrefbrc,  were  right  in  seledking  the  poplar,  the  rapi- 
dity of  its  growth,  and  the  shortness  ot  its  duration,  being  far  more 
cbarafleristic  of  MiT/V  liberty. 

.  From  the  circumstance  of  one  pf  Colonel  Thornton *s  .friends  be-  . 
ing  cuiic«rned  in  the  Roueir  newspaper,  his  arrival  at  tliat  place  was 
*•  announced  in  the  most  dashing  style,  and  a  i^gu  la  r  journal  of*  his 
'Vsportiag  career  laid  betore  the  puhiic."  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  follow  him  in  detail^  but  shall  merely  noiice  those  passages  of  his 
work  which  appear  to  have  the  strongest  ci^im  upon  oui  attention. 
,  On  arriving  at  tlic  estate  of  Bissy,  lormerly   the  property  of  the 


*  The  women,  who .  wear  these  caps,  are  called  Cauchoiiei^  because 
they  inhabit  the  Faji  de  Chux^  between  Rouen  and  Havre.  Their  caps 
are  certainly  expensive,  from  the  quantity  of  lace  which  \%\  literally, 
crammed  into  them  ;  but,  in  his  estimate  of  them,  the  Coidnel  has  eer* 
tainly  exercised  the  privilege  of  a  ttwueUtr. 

f  it  was,  probably,  on  account  of  its  name  that  the  poplar  was  se« 
Idfled  by  the  first  regicides  as  the  Tree  of  Liberty.  Le  Peuflkr  zjpn^TOttYkm 
<diO  Tery  near  to  Le  Peufk-^^^Att  then  Sovereign  aS  France— that  the 
Ffenehi  ever  led  away  by  sound  mote  than  by  sense,  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  ;  and  to  this  circumstance  alone,  we  suspedt,  was  that  tree  in*, 
debted  for  the  honour  which  it  so  long  enjoyed,  of  being  the  signal  of 
death  and  desotetion  wherever  it  was  planted,«-*-RaT* 
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Diic'^  Pendiievfr,  we  Jctirii  that  dK  ch^tm  ^  had  ^been  fMirdnisnl* 
l»]r  sdcne  meodaants,  who  quarrcUfld  amoog  thomselm,  sad  piitkd 
the  greatest  part  of  it  dt>wn,  hdt  one  v^itig  jtvkidi  «scfl^HeA  their 
fiirywas  afterwards  bought  by  a  merchant  of  Elhamfc**  "Chi^Ais 

eecadon^the  Colonel  observes  :-^  --. - 

*^  Thus,  i^  a  R^volotion  like  that  of  Fr^ance,  docs  the  property  of  the 
nobility,  pass  into  thej  hands  of  plebeians.  This  T02iy y  at  fir $t  sights  appear 
iBio  evil  much  to  be  lamented,  biit  if\>f  the  Revolution  the  conditioci  of 
twenty-two  millions  of  people  is  [be]  ameliorated,  and  the  industrioiia 
husbandman  is  [be]  enabled  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  hones ^tabourJ  the 
memory  of  revolutionary  enchrmities  ixfiU  he  for^tttn  in  the  MubstoMtiM 
»ENEFIT«  gcgruing  tp  the  cpmmunity^<7/  large  I*' 

Is  it  only  *'  (U. first  sighu^^  that  the  evU  allude^  ta  isto  te  lamented  ? 
JH^ai  ^.  the  condicioh  of  twenty-two  millions  of  people/'  been  anae-* 
Uorat^  by  the  French  Revoljution  ?  1$  *^  the  iq<iusttSous<  hii^aj^ 
nrao  enabled  to,  .enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  boi)eu  labour  T'  Haveaiv^' 
^stantifd,  b0nefits  '^  accrued  ^^  to  the  coofioi^Mtiiiiy  at  large/*  from  thtf) 
ff  revolutionary  enormities "  here  so  lightly  spoken  of?  h  it  possible 
that  the  murder  of  the  Royal  Family  of  France,  the  bloq^y  mas^9^ 
eriss  of  thousands  of  her  citizens,  the  subjugation  of  nearly  one<^9r« 
ter  of  the  globe,  and  all  the  innumerable  hprrors  which  ivtv^^^fl 
from  the  French  Revolution,  can  be  ^^f0rgottmP^^  No !  the-d^y  of 
retribution  will  mo$t  assuredly  arrive;  and^  dreadful  will  thai  day  be 
^to  many !  .  "v. 

At  Eremonville  Colonel  Tliornton  visited  the  tomb  of  Rotsjeatft 
on  the  Island  of  Poplars,  a  very  beautiful  view  of  which  is  jgiven.t« 
In  addition  to  the  various  accounts  of  the  death  of  that  morUd  enthu* 
siast,  Rousseau,  which  have  already  appeared,  we  are  liere  presei\j:ed 
with  another,  said  to  have  been  **  written  by  an  cye-witnegsw"  This, 
however,  was  not  q^ite  the  case  ;  fpr,  as  it  will  appear,  toV((ard$.  lliQ 
close  of  the  extraS,  which  we  arc  about  to  make,  the  writtx  ^i^  not 
arrive  at  the  scene  of  Rpusseau's  dissolution,  until  death  bad  com* 
pleted  his  workf        /  .   »,,- 

**  In  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  July  nt,  i77?j  he  CJ^iseatt)  t6ok 
his  usual  )Va).lc  with  his  little  grver nor  {the  son  of  ihe  Marquis  de  Grrar^ 
•  din),  as  he  called  him  ;  the  weather  was  very  warnij  and  he  seyerartTmeS 
9tcf^ped  and  desired  his  little  companion  to  rest  himself  (a  -^ircuflnlsTancfe 
not  usual  with  him),  and  complained,  as  the  child  afterw>airds  relattd,  of 
jm  attack  of  the  cholic,  which,  Koweyer,  was  entirely  rf  «n<»Yljd  when  He 
letiirned  to  supper,  so  thftt  even  his  wife  had  no  *  suspicion  of  \A,%  bem|; 
out  of  order.  Tb6  next  day  he  arose  at  bis  usual  hoor,  went  t?0  eontedd^ 
p^tD  the  rislri^  sun  in  hiis  niomini^  w^lki  and  tetprfied  *0  breakfast  witS 
Afs^wife.  '  ■.        - 

<>  Some  tim$  kfter,  at  the  houfshe  gcfierally  went  fsnx  j^sont-  )\t%  fmify 
buainesB,  he  desired  her  to  c^K  and  pay:  a  smith  who  had  dof^e  sf^me  'vr^rl; 
Ibr  hiiii,  atid  charged  her  particular^  to  make  no  dedo^tion  from  his  hlfl^ 
ju  he  appeared  xo  be  an  honest  tff^.  His  wafe  had  been  out  but  a  ftifr 
minutes^  when  returaing  sh^  fbuiTd  him  sittiiBg  ia  a  stnLW^efaaUt  and  lean* 
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itf  ^idl'hu  elb^tw^'pn  a  tikstof  dm  vers.  *  Wtut  is  thi;  mttfet  mUk  yov/ 
thfieu,*  s«78  ske,  ^  do  fou  find  yourself  ill  }'-^<  I  feel/  iepHtti  he,  <a 
s<i;u^  uneninesS  and  oppfesfiipn^  besides  a  6«vere  attack  of  the  chdiic/ 
Madsupir  Roussaatt  upon  thia,  in*order  to  i>ave  as&ifstaneewit^kenfalirraiing 
Ufli^  ba£g^  tbe  porter's  wife  to  go  to  the  cl^JuaUi  and  tell  that  her  has. 
hand  was  taken  ill.  Madame  de  Giracdin  being  the  first  whom  the  newt 
mched^  horried  there instamly,  and  asr  that  was  with  her  a  r^ty  unusual 
bMsiofiTisitaig  Roqsseaii;  she,  as  a  pretext  fer  her  coming,  asked  him 
aad.ins  wife^i/  Whether  they^  had  not  been  di&turbed  in  the  night  by  the 
noise  made  in 'the  viJla«|ig  P-^^  Ah  !  Madame/  answered  Rousseao,  in  a. 
tbiie  of. T^oke  which  d^iosed  the  feeling  he  Ivad  of  her  condestsensionv 
'  I  am  ffevlefliy  sensible  4if  your  goodness  ;  but  yoo  see  I  am  in  pain,  and 
to  have  you  a  witness  of  my  sufierings,  is  an  addition  to  them  ;  and  both 
TOOT  own  delicate  state  bf  health,  and  the  natural  tenderness  of  yoor 
icfrt,  unfit  you  for  the  sight  of  other  people's  sufferings.  Vou*  will  do 
ijic  a  kindncfis,  and  yoii#sSf  too.  Madam?,  by  retiring  and  leaving  me 
aJpnc  with  my  wife  for  some  time/  She  returned,^  therefore,  to  the  thJi^ 
/***,  to  leave  him  at  liberty  to  receive,  without  interruption,  soeh  assists 
atfte  as  his  cholic  required,  the  only  assistance  in  appearaifice^  which  he' 
•ttod?  in  need  of. 

^f  As  soon  as  he  was  alone  with  his  wife,  he  desired  her  to- sit  down 
beside  him.  *  Here  I  am,  my  dear;- how  do  you  find  yourself?'  *  The 
cholic  tortures  ime  severely,  but  I  intreat  you  to  open  the  window  ;  let 
.  WC  ojice  mcire  see  the  verdure  that  covers  the  face  of  Nature  ;  how.beau^ 
ti^l  it  is;!* — '  My  dear  husband,  what  do  you  mean  by  saying. so  I* — 
'  It  has  always  been  my  prayer  to  God,'  replied  he,  with  the  most  per*, 
feft  (rivnqa^llitj,  '  to  die  without  dodor  or  disease,  anS  that  you  might 
dose  pay  eyes;  pxy  prayers  are'  on  the  point  of  being  heard.  .  If  I  have 
ever  been  the  cause  of  any  affiidion  to  you  :  if  by  being  united  to  me  yoa 
havp  met  wi^h  any 'misfortune,  that  you  would  have  otherwise  avoided,  I 
intreat  your  pardon  for  it.* — *  Ah  1  it  is  my  duty,'  cried  she,  all  in  tears^ 
^  it  i$  my  duty,  not  yours,  to  ask  forgiveness  for  ali-the  trouble  and  un, 
easiness  I  have  occasioned  to  you  !  But  what  can  you  mean  by  talking  ii) 
this  manner  ?' — *  Listen  to  me,  my  dear  wife,  I  feel  that  I  atk  thwgy  hut^ 
/  -4ie^  m  ferftQ  franjuiliity»  I  nenytr  meant  ill  f9  aty  •z*^,  and  I  kwvt  Of 
a  I  OH  T  A?  recio't  ufioft  the  mercy  of  GJ  !' 

*^ ^  My  friers  have  promised  me  never  to  dispose^  witbcnit  yoop 
consent,  of  the  paper  I  have  put  into  their  hands ;  the  Mar^ui% 
de  .Girardin  wil}  have  the  humanity  to  claim  the  ^^rformance  of 
their  promise,  Thank  the  Marquis  and  his  Liady,  on  my  part  j  J  leav^ 
you  in  their  hands,  and  I  have  a  sufEcient  reliance  on  their  friendship,  ta 
carry  along  with  me  the  satisfactory  certainty,  that  they  will  be/;a  father 
and  mother  to  you.  Tell  them,  I  request  their  permission  to  be  boriea  in 
(heir  garden,  and  that  I  have  no  choice  as  to  a  particolar  spot,  .Gire^ 
my  $Quvemr  to  my  little  governor,  and  my  botany  to  Mademoiieile  G»ftr« 
din.  Give  the  poor  of  the  village  something  to  pray  for  me  ;  and  le^  - 
the  honest  couple^,  whose  marriage  I  had  settled,  have  the  present  I  hu 
tended  to  make  tl^m,  I  charge  you,  besides^  particularly  ti)  have  my 
bp^  opened  after  my  death,  by  proper  persons,  and  that  an  e^ft  account 
l)f  the  appearances  and  dissedion  be  committed  to  writing.' 

M  }p  the  ii^ean  tim^  the  pain  he  felt  incre^ped  \    hi  complained  of 
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sjiootiiig  {Mini  in  the  brei^t  and  head.  His  wife  ht'mg  no  Img^t  able  to 
conceal  ber  aQid^oo^  be  forgot  his  own  sufferings'  to  console  her.  ^  W^t/ 
aid  hej  '^aye  I  lost  all  youf  afiedion  already ;  and  do  yoii  laoient  mj  hapv 
ptne$s-T-hi^ppiness  never  to  ha  vie  an  end,  and  which  it  will  not  bein  the  tMMi^M 
of  mea  to  alter  ^r  interrupt  ?  See  hoii^  clear  the  Heavens  look  ^potnting 
to  the  sky,  in  a'kind  of  transport' that  seemed  to  <5olIe6t  all  tlie  cneffy  S 
his  soul),  there  is  not  a  single  cloud;  don't  yo^  see  that  tbt.gaite  of  tfae^ 
nansions  is  open,  and  that  God  himsdf  waits  oty  approach?'  At%.'thei». 
words  he  fell  forward,  dragging  his  wife  down jdofigwkh htm.  A^tmjfU 
ifig  to  raise  hiAi)  she  ^nds  him  speechless  and  wiihooc  immon.;  hMLcnes* 
bring  all  within  hearing  to  her  assistance  ;  the  body  is  taken  yp4U)dbud 
apon  a  bed.  At  the  moment  I  entered,  ami»  tiding  his  hand^^I  foond  it 
still  ^a  little  warm,  and  even  imagined  his  pulse  beat :  the  shortness  cf 
time  in  which  the  fatal  event  had  taken  place,  the  whole  having  passed  io 
less  than  a  qsarter  of  an  hour>  left  roe  a  ray  of  hope.  I  sent  for  the 
neighbouring  surgeon^  and  dispatched  a  persm  to  Paris  for  a  physician^ 
a  frieod  of  Rpusseau's,  charging  him  to  come  without  a  moment's  delay* 
I  called  for  some  aikaii  'valatilt  flmr^  and  made  him  smell  to,  and  swallow. 
it  repeatedly,  all  to  no  effe^.  The  consummation  so  delightful  to  hinii 
and  so  fatal  to  us,  was  already  completed  ;  and,  if  his  example  taught 
me  how  to  die,  it  could  not  teach  me  to  bear  his  loss  without  i^tet*/" 

At  the  mansion  of  M.  D*Etallier,  at  Pont  Chartrain»  Colonel 
^hornton  met  with  General  Moreau  and  his  Lady. 

"  This  Lady"  (says  hej  "is  young,  of  a  middle  stature,  with  a:  re- 
markable symmetrical  form,  and  a  fair  and  rosy  complexion,  to  which 
the  sweetness  of  her  manners  adds  a  charming  fascination.  I  believe  M 
is  generally  imagined  (thongh  such  was  not  the  case  in  the  present  in; 
stance),  that  the  French  females  arc  thin  and  sallow,  two  great  defefb 
in  my  opinion,  as  a  woman  cannot  justly  be  Vccbunted  handsome,  uHkss 
she  have  a  good  complexion,  and  ^  certain  'degn^e  of  en  hon  point.  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  nvho  is  an  excellent  jud^e  of  the  fair  sex^  is^  I  believe, 
of  the  sam^  opinion 
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•  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  to  a  Christian  reader,  that  Koas$eatx 
died  like  a  Pagan ;  with<^ut  an  aft,  or  a  word,  which  could  give  tjl? 
smallest  reason  to  suppose  that  he  believed  in  the  doArines  of  Chrisi.rT^ 
We  should  have  imagined,  that  there  could  have  been  no  m?n,  profess, 
ing  such  doftrines,  who  could  have  considered  Rousseau's  example  as  a  £t 
one  to  adopt  in  the.  hour  of  dissolution,  when  the  soul,  standing  on  the 
brink  of  eternity,  can  derive  no  real  consolation  but  from  the  protmses 
of  a  crucified  Redeemer,  But,  alas!  such  is  the  pride  which  a  vain  phi. 
I'osophy  engenders,  that  the  mind,  by  which  it  is  infeded,.  arrogates  to 
itself,  in  the  plenitude  of  presumption,  an  all-sufficiency,'  vfhl^  inso» 
lently  afkl  impiously  reje^s,  as  the  ground  of  salvation,  a|I  n^its  '^t 
Its  own.  To  this  cpntaminating  cause  may  fairly  be  ascribed  th<^jn, 
stances  of  self-confidence,  which  men  of  great  intelledlual  powers,  iq1[)^ 
cpuntry,  as  well  as  in  others,  have  of  hit? .  displayed  in  their  last  inOr 
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To  hsve^th^  jdonoar  of  comciding  with  a  Prince  oh  so  impmant  a 
poifl^  isccriajialy  veryjfortynate,  Enpassanty  we  should  he  happy  to 
be  infoi'iped,  iwhatihat  •*  certain  degree  of  ^»  ken  point**  is,  which  tfic 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Colonel.  T  horn  tou  so  much  admire,?  and  whether 
Mrs.  F«fT-r*«  i&  to  he  considered  as  the  standard  of  female  bulk  i  It  is 
a  still  gteater'Oiiii$sign«  in  this,  connoisseur,  not  to  have  fixed  the  ag^ 
pfbeauty.  •      • 

Bot  die  gaHant  Colonel  introduces  us  to  another  beauty y  at  whose 
shrine  i;«w  mu6C  pay  our  devoirs.     At   Frescatl,  he  unconscbusly  fell* 
into  conversation  with  Madame  Tallien.     **  She  is,  indeed/'  says  he» 
«*  a  most  fascinating  woman,  full  of  that  lively  esprit  by  whrcli   the 
French  ladies  are  particularly  distinguished ;  and  to  this  she  adds  alt 
the  advafirages  of  z  good  under stamlingy  cultivated  by  ihc  most  refined 
education.''     Of  the  r^^rtf^/zr  of  this  iady,r  who,.hy-the-bye;  is  not  a 
French  wbman,  enough  is  known  to  render  all   comment  fn>m  us 
unnecessary.  In  another  part  of  the  work  before  us,  we  are  informed,' 
that.Madame  Tallien  was  the  first  who  appeared  in  public  in  a  trans-, 
parent  robe,  with  sandals  pn  her  feet,  without  stockings,  and  with  a 
diamond  ring  on  each  toe  !     Well  may  the  moralist  exclaim,  "O 
shame,  where  is  thy  blush  !'* 

Mr.  Merry,  the  English  Minister,  appears  to  have  occasioned  much 
chagrin  to  the  Colonel,  by  endeavouring  to  prevent  his  iotrodu£lioa. 
to  ^uooapprte.  The  Colonel,  however,  had  previously  paved ,  \n% 
way,,  by  causing  a  brace  of  pistols  to  be  presented  to. the  illustrious  Ge- 
neral ;  and,  at  length,  had  the  good  fortune  to  triumph  over  MK  Merry^* 
and  even  to  be  honoured  by  a  conversation  with  the  base-born  Corsi^ 
cafli    Enviable  distindion  !  ^ 

•The  moment  orintrodu<3 ion  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over 
unnoticed  i 

*^  After  waiting  some  time,"  says  the  Colonel,  '*  the  doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  First  Consul  was  ready  to  receive  us« 
Wc  accordingly  nxade  our  entree ^  forming  part  of  a  well-dressed  croud  of 
all  nations.     Buonaparte  first  entered  into  conversation  with  the  Por€u« 
^uese  Ambassador,  and  then  proceeded  round  the  circle,  candHBing  himself 
Vfith  great  affahihty  towards  each  individual  who  was  introduced  to  him» 
WheV\  he  came  to  the  English,  most  of  whom  were  in  military  or  naval 
umforms,  he  addressed  himself  in   particular  to  those  who  had  been  in 
Egvpt.     When  it  came  to  my  turn   to  be  presented,  he  noticed  my  me- 
dallion, and  inquired   into   the  meaning  of  it.     I  told  hitn,   the  legend 
yffzi'iht  triumph  of  truth  y  aitd  that  the  medallion  had  been  presented  to  me 
by  the*  soldiers,  of  the  West  York  Militia,  when  I  was  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  tKat'regiment,  as  a  testimony  of  their  esteem  for  myself  and  family. 
Buonaparte  immediately  replied,  with  gre^t  animation,  VColonel^  1  ad- 
ipite  such  men;'  and  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Merry >  i^>  igpntinued,' 
^  Be  pleased,  Sir,  to  inform  your  countrymen,  that  i  highly  iesteem^their 
Ijation.*"  *  3Hfe  then  proceeded  regularly  round  the  circle,  conveinng  with 
^ycry  one^  as  I  have  before  stated.*'/ 

He  was  a  lying  varlct  who  saidj^  that  Buonaparte  esteemed  the  Eng. 
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li$h  nation.  Sorry,  lodee^,  should  wb  lie»>  td;  possess  such  qitaBifct 
^are  calculate<l  to  acquire  his  esieem;  though  we  feel  an  honest  pride* 
ia  koowiog,  that  be  hai  repeatedly  hctn  cwnpilUd  ^  udmr$  w^  ^PnU 
tin£  Quf)  naval  vidories  out  of;  the  qm^tion*  ib^  jcsmduc^  of  oBcJiraEve 
scJdiers  in  Egypt^  and  in  Calabria,  has  c^mnumded^  has  CM^ri^i^.hi^ 
admiration. 

Respe£linig  the  person  of  Buonaparte,  we  obtain  little  new  infor- 
mation from  the  Colonel's  description,  farther  than  that  bis  eyes  are 
"  of  argreenish  hoe."  Hencefonh,  then,  without  a  metaphor,  he 
ra^y  be  denominated  the  *'  grcen-ey^  monster.** 

Another  great  man  to  whom  our  author  was  fO  have  been  incrce 
duced,  was  Citizen  T^m  Paine.  Fpr  sonic  reason  or  other,  bowcarer» 
rhe  Colonel  did  not  attend  the  "  j^/V  nit  party"  to  which  he  had  beea 
invited  ;  and,  consequently,  he  missed  the  opportunity  q(  profiting  by 
the  conversation  of  that  ^/i//«^f/iyw politician.  But  he. was  informed^ 
by  one  of  his  friends  who  was  present,  that  Paine,  on  being  caUed 
upon  for  a  toast,  cave  the  following :  **  England/or  Hberty^  Mou^ka 
for  kappinessy  but  Paris  alone  f$r  pleasure.^*  ^ 

*' While  the  bottle  was  circulating,"  we  are  toldj  '*  Fa inc  allowed, 
that  he  had  been  proscribed  by  the  Americans  as  well  as  the  French,  bat 
that  Rohi^erre  was  not  so  infamous  a  charadler  as  was  generally  supposed, 
fipom  his  reigning  during  a  system  of  anarchy  and  terror.  He  ^id,h^d]d' 
not  believe  there  were  virtuoas  individuals  enough  existing,  to  render  the 
village  of  Rkhmnd^  in  Surrey,  a  pure  republic  ;  for  that  every  man,  exi 
^ept  the  First  Consul,  was  to  be  bribed."  , 

As  to  thic  virtue  of  individuals  in  France,  periiaps  Paine  was  riglit 
enough  :  it  is  not  improbable,  however,  that,  in  forming  his  pstim^te, 
be  **  measured  othf'r  men's  corn  by  his  own  bushel."  , 

The  nakedness  of  the  Frei^ch  women,  and  the  disgustingly  lasci- 
vious movements  with  which  they  perform  that  libidinous  dancd,  the 
Wa)t3^  are  most  becomingly  reprobated  by  the  Colcnel,  whom  we 
c^^nnot  for  a  moment  suspedt  of  representing  things  to  be  worse  than 
|b^  reailly  were. 

PariSf  according  to  our  author's  account,  is  by  no  means  tliat  ^heaf 
country,;  jwhich  some  of  its  admirers  would  have  ns  believe  it  to  be» 
{ICf  indeed,  admits,  that  it  **  has  tlie  superior  advantage  of  uniting 
it!  on^  focus  the  various  clegarK:ies  that  are  found  in  all  the  other  ca- 
f)itak  of  Europe  j^'  but  *' to  enjoy  all  these,*'  '^  without  suflSerii^g  the 
>iloy  which  results  from  pecpniary  deficiei^cy,^'  he  imagii^s  *Mbat 
jin  annual  ii^pome  of  ten  thousand  pounds  w;puld  be  indispensably  neces-^ 
sary."  Amongst  the  numerous  impositions  of  ionkeeperi  whioh  our 
sportsman  at!id  his  friends  had  to  encounter  vs\  France,  was  tlie  foUow* 
ing,  which  occurred  in"  the  vicinity  of  Paris :  ^  For  our  repaff^ 
which  consisted  of  six  eggS5  some  bad  clieese,  a  few  anripe  apr^os,' 
and  one.bottle  of  xuVi  du  pt^yt,  the  /rar^frj/iff  charged  thhrty-su;  im^ 
hyt  \yas,  ;ift  l^pgth,  saci3ti(^d  with  gnep*    Steely  here*  mqs^  be  A  mis* 
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The  ioiioflvmiig  ir«iMl)^   which  wirs  gfrteA  by  the  Marqtri6  4^J^u- 
ay%   k  |»tMHf  «eh  t  one  as  bat  few  cf  oar  readers  eVeir  isk 
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**  Red  wittC''— peaches*— apricot»-Aa»^  ■peart' ■  Champaign "->*itftw. 
jiienies — creaak — napbersies^— tench^  ^lit,'aiid  fiaely  brDile«l--^^attnch' of 
loe^back  roasted-^eds  en  /ia^ftibi<^plumbt''^^[plaflK»] — *'eggs*-*iipsieots 
--rcalf '<  beadr-^wiiite  wine— cofi«e-*-chocolaic— ices— liqueurs."     .. 

Jn  account  of  French  wolf-huntings  with  the  national  UchniaditUs^  is 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  this  peisformanee  ;  and^  in.  the  earl^  part 
of  the  second,  is  a  very  animated  deaeciptionofa  wolf  hunc^  in  which 
Colooel  Thprnton  participated^  near  the  seat  of  La  Chevatrk.  We 
shaU,extra£l  thifl  passage,  as  fvossessin^ the  striking  merit  of  noveitV 
to  the  £nglish  sportsman,  and:  as  exhi^ting  a  fair  specimen  of  our  air» 
tbos^sstyk^ 

I 

^^  The  intense  heat  of  the  following  day  did  not  prevent  us  froiQ  thiaow* 

log  into  the  forest  at  four  e'dock,  and  we  soon  roused  a  wolf,  of  wUch 
vehad  a  view  for  five  or  six  miles-:  however,  there  was  no  probaibEic^ 
of  killing  but  bf  shooting  him ;  and  this  was  not  easily  ^ne,  as  the  cok 
ver  was  extremely  thick   io   underwood  and  heath,  the  avenues  having 
been  entirely  negleded  since  the  Revohttion.     I  heard  several  shot  In  dii^ 
fereat  paris^  and.  some  of  them  «io  ne^  together,  that  I  did  not  supposi 
them  to  be  at  the  same  animal :  however,  the  cry  returned,  and  I  bsritly 
•aw  something  rush  near  me*     The  hunters  then  came  up,  and  infotmcd 
me,  that  thej^had  shot  at  a  wolf,  and  one  of  the  party  aaod,  in  an  exult.^ 
Ing  tone,  he  was  confident  he  had  mortally  wounded  him*     I  had  csreaiy« 
one  balls  in  my  seven.barrelled  gun,  aisd  trusted,  if  I  gould  ^tim  %\im 
the  least  d^ar  oi  cover,  I  should  wound  the  game^    We  then  took  our 
rsape^ve  stations  in  the  mlltti^  all  agreeing  (as   is  necessary}. to. ihoial 
forwards.     In  about  half  an  hour  I  heard  rhe  cry  no  more,  and  therdort 
dashed  on  at  a  good  rate  for  two  miles,  whfn  I  hea^  the  hounds,  but 
very  faintly.     Having  placed  myself  in  what  I  thought  a  Jljikely  pass,  I 
beard  a  rustling,  and  soon  discpveited  an  antmal  listening  dbout  sixty 
yards  distant.     Agitated  as  I  w«s  at  ihif  moment^  I  coald  noe  decide 
whether  I  should  are,     I  was  cectain  of  hitting  with  some  of  m}rbaikus 
Wt^,  as  the  cry  ^tinued  to  advance^  I  resolved  to  wast^  and^ihaliatfe 
timie«|y.^^«//f/MJv  passed  the  avennK.    He  seemed  jaded,  aai.wis^evJ^ 
dently  hit  in   the  hinder  part,     I  then  fired,  but  whether  successfiiByroa 
aat^  I  could. not  tdl*    Running  up  t^  the  houghs  where  he  had  appeared, 
I  found  them  cut  i  and,  on  carefully  examining  the  range  of  baUs,  I  cnu  , 
ceived  that  I,  had  certainly  wounded  him  ;  m  conseqnence  of  whidv  h  m. 
i^nted  my  horse,  and  tallihoed  so  as  to  majiiie  the  forest  ring.     In  about 
tCBMflufHrtes^a  cpupie  and  a  half  of  my  hounds  appeared  nearly  togethjblf. 
Caustic  and  Conspl^  gtandson  and  gcandrdi^ughter  of  Merkin, ,  of  true  tf^a- 
pitmr  bkody  seemed  the  most  veimuv.     Tbej  flew  co^uiiter  down  the  ave^ 
nae,  bu^  I  halloei^  them .  bapk  %  and^  at  this  instant,  three  cqopjig*  an|  a 
ialf  OHi  «f *my  four  came  in,  and  Were  immediately  follo^red  liy  Vixen^ 
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3&6  oxxotVAt  ckxTrcisit. 

wlio  appealed'  (bll  at  Ticioos.  I  caped  theln,  and,  thejr  weirt  off  it  t 
rattling  pace  after  the  wolf^  but  still  they  were  almost  mote*    ^  •  '\ 

^  Having  gaHoped  on  to  the  next  avenue,  I  wis  joined  by  aanejtiag. 
gling  ^rlemen,  and^  at  length,  by  the  hununnui,  whofir  I.in£p«niipd?of 
what  liad  transpired.  He  was  in  raptures  with  my  houndsy.afML  ^u, 
claimed  :  *  FarDieu,  Monsieur  UCskuei,  €€  iont  desn^eritablechienty  diom 
sstferhes*  "JIs  tueromt  mom  pat  ttMkmem  torn  ks  lemfsMon  amtri  ie  diaUe-^^ ..  If  I 
halloed  like  a  madman,  he  certainly  was  .not  behindone  in  blowing,  for  I 
really  thought  he  would  have  hmrst  either  hims^fox  his  hon.  The  lettof 
the  sportsmen,  being  furnished  with,  horns,  blew  in  confidence,  an^the 
noise  they  made  has  never  since  been  out  of  my  ears  ! 

**  Another  shot  proclaimed  that  the  game  was  again  seen,  wheolM 
turned  shorter,  and  the  hounds  got  nearer ;  and>  on  my  representing  to 
the  gentlemen  that  our  hounds  would  soon  out.rate  him,  they  politely 
agreed  to  iire  n6  more.  The  wolf  was  now  frequently  seen,-  and  at  etxiy 
time,  the  horns  gave  notice.  He  crossed  an  avenue  tolerably  clear,  who 
Vixen,  who  had  joined  us,  saw  him,  and,  although  just  before  |adod^ 
the  little  devil  got  the  scent,  and  g^ve  tongue.  When  she  seemed  to  lie 
near,  and  teasing  him,  my  hounds  came  up  within  two  hundred  yaods  of 
bis  jack,  all  in  a  sheet ;  and  even  some  of  the  French  hounds^  whiah  had 
given  up  the  chace,  now  came  in  ;  one  of  them,  between  a  Newfoand- 
land  dog  and  a  deep-mouthed  Norman  hotmd,  worked  very  hard.  The 
huntsman  said  ;  *  Monsieur  ie  Coionely  ce  chien  Normatr{d)  est  un  galhari; 
il  'aime  les  hups.  It  sera  hientot  m^rt.*  But  I  replied,  '  I  fear  he  iritt 
wound  my  hounds  severely,  there  arc  so  few.^  If,  indeed,  the  pack  were 
here,  I  should  not  fear  him/  *  N'ayez.  pas  peur^  Mom.  Ie  Colmety*  re- 
joined the  huntsman,  ^  je  serai proc he  et  je  luiftangerai  un  coup  de,mn  tora* 


» 


<^At  this  moment  the  wolf  turned  to  us,  when  the  terrier,  having  z 
decided- advantage  from  the  thickness  of  the  cover,  continued  catching  at 
his  haunches.  I  halloed,  the  huntsman  blew  away,  and  the  game  was 
now  at  the  point  of  death,  surrounded  by  his  enemies.  His  tongue  hang 
out,  and  he  was  evidently  wounded  in  more  places  than  onc^  as  he  poafl 
searcely  draw  his  hind  leg  after  him.  After  he  had  been  torment^  for 
seme  time  by  Vixen,  he  came  to  a  sort  of  opening  in  the  ride ;  but  in 
crossing  some  deep  ruts,  he  fell  in,  and  could  not  recover  himself.  The 
Norman  hound,  and  three  others,  rushed  in,  and  threw  him  on  his  bade. 
He  snatched,  but  they  seized  him  by  the  throat  and  back,  whifst  Vixen 
had  got  hold  of  his  haunch«  .  I  thrust  the  end  of  my  whip  *  in  his  mooth. 
and  the  huntsman  coolly  tied  his  nose,  and  drew  his  couteau  dt  chane^  whkn 
I  told  him  was  unnecessary ;    the  hounds  being  at  hinf,  he,  must  soon 

**  Having^  blown  our  herns,  and  halloed  till  we  were  almost  dead  with 
drought,  we  tied  our  horsey  to  some  trees,  and  sat  down  whHst  the  wolf 
was  dying.  '  The  huntsman  said  it  was  z:*  gros  hup  de  quartie^  anee ;*~ztA 


>A  fc. 


-  #  «'  This  whip  had  a  clasp.saw*-a  necessary  appeiFKiage  in  t^e  Ef^liih 
chace  ;  but,  as  there  are  neither  gates  nor  paddocks  in  the  .^porjtif^,i}<^' 
9idn$  of  France,  it  was  found  of  very  little  use  in  tl|at  couiitfy/'  ;  ^ . 

V        '    '/  .  .  '       •''    I  observed 


^$loneI  Thotnt<m^s  Sporting  Taun  jiy 

I  obttrnd  he  Jbtd-a  fiftoo»  set  of  grioders,  and.good  diDg.teeth.  He  M 
lQoei?edj  fnasi  thetfim  finB  cifM.  de  fieavtaont^  a  small  pistol-ball  thipugh 
the  upppr.pnrt^  Jus^bfiek^  ^  ocie  buck-shot  had  grazed  bis  neck*  My 
jbalkbonsf 'rifladoiici^ytJi^dy^  were  e^usUy  kpowa  ;  two  of  theaiMt^^  ei)» 
tered  tlieS^shy  part  ^f  the  thigh,  and. a  thicd>  which  crossed ^h^  kidpey^i 
seenie4  to  havegiTen  the  osprtal  wouiid,  as>  .^ithput  tihat,  th^  htintsnaaaL 
fiidy  4}e  W4>old  h»ve;£tooK^  tauck  longec  His  ^r ash  had  s^6ere4  fiQm. 
some  baijsj' 'Wbich  ainiost  every  getttle^aapn&seiit  asserted  to  haire..beeii 

'f  MaviBg^ opened  ^oar  canteens^  aod  ^akei^.some  xtfr^^shmenty  I,Qf^ere4 
the  carcass  of  the  wolf  tobeftbrown  to  the  hoondsy  Aod'^he.gff^test.g^ft 
of  it  was  soon  devoored):  byt  the  Fjrench  .hounds  would  not  touch  iu    On 

\  exanaiDif^- the  dc^s^ .  we  found  that^ooe  of  Consul's  ears  was  almpsj  bit  q^i 
Canstic  was  sadly  cut  on  the  side  of  her  face^N  and  the  jrest  a.litj^ iqj^ced^ 
VixA'had  escaped  with  only  a  bloody  nose :  .that  wa$»  indeoidir  a  severe 

,  wound  for  a.  terrier ;  but  she  did  not  seen)  tp  mind  it ;.  and>  jodeed>  they 
allsuiered  much  less  than  I  esipeded.  Thus  terminated  al>out  teno'c)ock, 
what  I  had  been  so  anxious  tp  see^-awolf^hunt;  and  I  had  now  asceciained 
what  might  be  done  with  fox.hounds*" 

Oii  Colonel  Thornton's  return  to  Parrs,  after  an  excursion  in  thi 
\   country,  in  the  month  pf  September,  he  found  that  the  English  whom 
he  had  left  there  were  nearly  all  gone.  .  They  were   "  driven  away, ** 
he  says,  **  by  the  excessive  heat,  and  the  insupportable  extortions  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  hotels,  some  of  whom  liad  the  impudence  to  de- 
mand, and  aduallydid  receive,  sixty,  and  even  seventy,  guineas  p^ 
month  for  a  siute  of  apartments/'     We  really  think,  that  a  qertain^ol^ 
English  proverb  is  here  particularly  applicable  :  aft^r  Celon^ThorQ- 
!.  ton's  statement  of  the  prices  which  were  paid  for  aprtmj^nt»>ia  iPf^ris^ 
'    it  will  readily  be  admitted,  weconccivej  ih^K  fools  and  tkeirmoney^arg 
soon  part fJr  -       .*   ■       . 

^<  I  first  paid,'*  continues  our  author,  ''^at  the  rate  of  fourteen  gM0 

D«as  per  week ;  and  for  this  I  had  only  one  good  dining. rp<»n,  a  dress^lg^ 

'    r6o3i,  and  bed-chamber,  a  small  i.udoir,  a  room  for  Mr.  Bryant,  and  beds 

for  two  servants.     A  Russian  Prince  of  the  Blood,  who  was  mY.^n^KX 

neighbour,  had  an  anti-roomin  common  with  myself."  ,  . 

The  following  conversation,  and  anecdote,  respecting  6ti<^of'6iit 

great  agriculturistSy  will  not  fail  to  amuse  the  reader :  **     ^ 

•  •       .  ,        ^  .■  -  --     .   ^  « 

"  On  our  return,"  says  Colonel  Thornton  {from  a  shooting  party  J  ^  **  thf^ 
/tfflMitf  General  Santer^e  made  his  appearance  ;  and  after  some  general  Oop. 
vcrsatjon,  he  began  a.  dissertation  on  farming,  asking  me  if  It  hew 
A"--*- Y-;——,  and  on  my  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  requested  t0. 
luibw  whait  1  thought  of  his  work  as  a  farmer. 

.  "Itold  him  frankly,  that  I  believed  the  work  was. ingeniously  written 
on  purpose  to  deceive  ;  and,  from  the  notes  I  had  made  during  a  journey 
efciMisldexable  length,  with  his  book  before  me,  I  was  firhily  of  opinion, 
tfithefenew  nothing  of  pra^ical  farming.  I  stated,  that' he  hid  taken 
from  Cbyetjjitaetit,  some  yftirs  ago,   a  small  farm  beyond.  Hs&iCowgatc, 

'•':''  \         -      »  -  which 


wUiAi  was  4hen  w<ittih  4000I.  but  thtt,  aftifirli^^l:^  4Mof.  ilMtfJir 
Odyernment  money  apon  the  f^operty^  he  hstA  pMkikgeA  tlfe  ftmi  ill  i^Ak 
manner,  that  iu  original  value  was  teAncd  to  oA^i^fo^tt.  Wil^  itiljS^ 
to  his  mode  of  [^ocedure,  I  lohsei^ed,  that^  fm  finAiig  the  lOttbffiyif^ 
was  almost  entirely  mo^v-land)  was  springy,  he- Mad  dmncd  h»  'tr1ttl^lK 
torf  thrown  in  ;  that  the  soil  beine^  of  a  cold  tktidy  natufe,  an^  1^^ 
no  clay  on  the  surface,  it  had  washed  ortty  and  in-  ^  cotu^  €»f  a  A^ 
years  had  filled  up  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  natural  ehaimel  wal'stcm^j;^ 
of  course,  the  whole  was  become  an  incorrigible  bog,  and  it  would  take 
double  the  value  of  the  fee.simple  to  restore  it,  as  no  ammal  conid  ^ss  it 
wftfiotit  being  completely  begged;  I  cotdd  not;  belp  adding,  tbaf  Mk 
"  '^  *s  farm,  in  Suffolk,  w;rs  a  complete  bed  of  thiwlcs',  and  Other  weitfAr^ 
and  that  while  he  was  inspe^inr  the  management'^' of  forms  in  Sfialtf  and 
Italy,  he  unfortunately  forgot  his  own  that  he  left  in  Enghmd.  , 

''  Monsieur  Santerre  informed  me,  that,  desirbus  of  profiting  ffofi^e^iy 
instruAion  in  the  agricultural  line,  he  had,  some  time  befbre,  dhpttt^%A  ' 
«  person  over  to  England,  who,  on  his  arrival,  not  fining  Mr.  Y  ■  "^ 
Mt  his"  farm,  applied  to  his  wife  for  permissiort  to  view  it.  Wifh^  dii»ir. 
quest  she  readily  complie^t  but  at  the  same  time  assured  him,  tb^M  wai 
|iothk)g  worthy  of  particular  observation.     He  then  requested  t&se&Mr. 

< 's  famous  breed  of  pigs,  which  had  been  extolled  so  highly.     *  We 

have  no  pigs,'  replied  the  lady.  *What!  no  pt jjs  ?*^ — •^  No,  Sir,*  re- 
joined she,  *  nor  ever  had  any/ — ^Morbleuf*  exclaimed  the  ^ntlMiair» 
♦  does  he  not,  in  his  Tjfeatise,  give  an  account  of  those  atuma]s,'«ild  the 
mode  of  treating  therii  ?^-^*  Lord|  Sir,'  said.  Mrs?.  — =^,  fn  ^  if  <tf 
laughter,  <  I  am  sorry  vou  should  have  come  from  Ffariecf on  such  an  efttKf^. 
]My  husband  amum  himself  with  writing  and  faisming;  »)d  that  ^- alt/ 
The  0«nertil  then  gave  me  a  curious  account  of  his  e^q^eiiitietifs  ia.  tiie 
Ibr^ediTfg  of  horstSy  and  thus  terminated  the  cotivenacidn.'* 

The  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-nipth  letters  of  this  performance  ane 
chiefly  composed  of  a  very  interesting  account,  historical  and  descrip^ 
€tve,  of  Cfoatictlly,  the  seat  of  the  Cond^  family^  Cdlonel  Xitornfon, 
^ho  had  visited  this  delightful  spot  aboot  twenty  yea^s  beforie,*  r^uis, 
pn  this  occasion,  to  the  notes  which  he  had  then  m^de ;  aod^  fVom  fhei 
j^dvaiuagc  which  he  appears  to  derive  from  them,  we  much  regret 
that  he  has  not  moie  frequently  applied  to  the  same  soTijrcc.  Hisa^^. 
count  of  ChamiUy  is  unquestionably  the  best  descriptive  part  of- his 
book  ;  bi^t  it  is  too  long  for  an  ^xtra£i.  A  curipitt  sponiiHrdocusD^At,. 
re^pe£ling  the  quantity,  and  species  of  game,  killed  at  CiiantiOy  ia 
«aehr  year,  from  174010  1779  inclusive,  i^p^rs  to!«mdk  iis^closd. 

Golond  Thornton's  ciup  dosil  of  Paris,,  moa^  eoncise,  is  aoimngi 
smd  tolerably  corredk.  It  must  be  observed,  however,'  th«ti|fe  re^itds 
Prfechnten,  in  general,  with  too  favourable  zxi  eye.  '  Hfe  flgi^e^  xspOn 
terms  for  the  im!nense  .and  splendid,  though  deiapidat^l^  ciJbdm  ^ 
ChantetToup,  the  s^at  of  the  hte  Ducde  CMseulj  A/li^ith  a  view  of 
settling  in  France;  but  in  consequence  of  sope  difficulties  Tc^eAhg 
naturalizaticHX  ii>  that  cQiuitry,  and  perhaps,  also^  in  conseouesce  of 
the  renewal  of  hostilities,  the  p^urcjiase,  we  bdieve»  has  oever  |)edi 
^pmj^leced.    Chameioup  had  been  plirchiised  by  4Ki^9Qe^{anfv«/»- 
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ihmrj  OD^  of  course),  who,  biSng  incapable  of  paying  for  it,  de* 
Sttt>yed  or  sdd'everjr  thing  in  his  power.     Government  men  disposed^ 
of  It,  hyauaSon,  to  Chapta!,  the  chemist,  for  800,000  liyres.    It' 
hadretlclVedso  much  injury  ks  to  requirfe,  in  Colonel  ThorntonV 
opbion,  2lhout  7000I.  to  pot  it  In  complete  regain 

We  shall  here  just  take  the  libenv  of  Iiintii^g  to  the  editor,  that,  in 
a  future  edition,  he  may  greatly  enrjch  the  work  with  historical  anno- 
tations, revolutionary  anecdotes,  &c.  materiiaU,  for  which  may  be  coi« 
felled  in  abundance.  Th^  ^ast  number  oSf  elegant  chiteauxy  which 
sire  farw^re)  to  be  disposed  of  in  France,  exhibits  a  melaof^holy.pic^ 
(lice  of  the  ipiernai  s(ate  of  t]i«c  cquntry  ;  the  history  of  their  V^X^ 
sta^prie^e^  po^se^^rs  would  form  a  contrast  highly  interesting  to  die 
moralist,  and  to  the  statesman.  > 

Colonel  Thornton's  remarks  i^on  French  ;agriculture  and  garden* 
mg,'  are  hut  tKght ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  advance  mocb 
em  those  ^bje<Ss  that  codd  be  at  all  satisfadqry  to  an  English  reader..  , 
The  French  aiie  ^smucl^  bchTnd  us  in  agriculture  and  garderiirtg,  atf 
ffi^y  affeft  to  consicfer  every  other  nation  behind  them  in  the  polite 
arfv  and,  indeed,  iir  every  thing  else — for  their  vatitty  has  rto  bounds. 

The  Appendix,  exhihiring  a  comparison  between  the  state  of dporr-  * 
ing  in  France  and  in  England,  will  be  found  to  contain  some  useful 
iqlormation  for  the  young  sportsman.  ;;' 

We  cannot  dismiss  these  volumes,  from  wliich  we  have  derived 

^me  portion  <A  both  information  and  amusement,  without  observing, 

that  thfy  may  with  propriety  be  termed  2^piMureufue^  as  well  as  ^  f/>9r/« 

xng  xpur.     The  views,  which  are  extremely  numerous,  .a^idsever^  of 

fbem  very  large,  are  exe^ited  in  aquatinta,  so  as  tQ  resemble  Indian 

ink  drawings.     MtM^x>f  the  scenery,  and  many  of  the  objects  which 

they  rqMresent,  will  be  found  quite  new  Tn  this  country.     Even  th« 

vigjiettes^  and  the  taiUpieces-^the  former  in  the  stroke  style,  the  lat» 

ter,  most  of  them,  in  wood-«*are  illiHtrations  of  the  work,  which, 

iodependently  of  its  literary  claims,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  cabinets  , 

of  the  curious.     Coloner Thornton  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  th^ 

piiWic,  fot  the  pains  and  expence  which  he  has  been  at  in  promoting 

the  fine  hrts  ;  and,  as  the  result  of  his  labours  is  now  published,  >^fbr 

theljetiefij  of  one  of  his  school-fellows,  ••  who,  by  the  fortuiious  dc*; 

curititces  of  life,  h^s  become  much  reduced  ii^  his  circumstances,''  ft 

vv'oiild  be  ungenerous  not  to  hope  that  the  work  may  experience  that 

success  which  it  deserves. 


t|fTi"iiii  -I    "ii  i  '  rr    ii'iiBriii  %\        ■,  ■  ■'  ■  .ti'i^. 


^UiUr  to  the  Itigit  Honourable- the  Eetrl  of  Mohra^  on  tie  4tmuh 

.  tiofts  hrougii  amii^it  Hit  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  fVales^  hy 

Mi.PcmiL    IVith  Notis  CrUicai  an4  Mnmitor^j  in  wkieh  the 

^^rii^ir  4md  Frinciples  of  Mr.  PauU  and  Sir  Francit  BureUlB  are 

-  4»0MjW,  and  their  Origin  and  T^ndemy  briefly  elucidaud*    8v0. 

J***.  102.    .3»i  ^«,    Jordaa  and  MaxweU.     *8p6. 

THIS  p8m|pM^  is  evidently  the  produf^ion  of  a  man  of  tense, 

ktfowkdge,  reading,  ^udy  atid  reflexion.    I^  contains  mnby  pcrlineot 

''••Cil.  vouxxv.  fib  ii4 
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and  judicious  reflexions,  on  various  subjeAscf  importance,  Ao%ib  oil 
spme  of  the  points  here  discussed  we  do  ,not  ftrfeStlj  agr^  yvm  dtf" 
intelligent  author.  He  charaAerizes^  with  sufficient  precisiciii».lthe 
productions  of  Mr*  Nathaniel  JefFerys,  which  he  ascribes  ^o  '*  peaiHr 
of  intelledt,"  an  expression  more  forcible^  perhaps,  thancorre^,  lie 
observeS|  however,  that  this  conduct — 

"  Seems  to  have  been  taken  as  a  precedent  for  a  pra^ice^  which,  if 
COhtinoed  in  the  present  age,  must  anqaesttonably  extinguish  evtry  seoti. 
ment  of  honour,  eradicate  every  emotion  of  genuine  friendship,  obliterate 
aH  sense  of  moral  obligation,  and  loosen  the  bonds  of  civil  society.  I 
41lii4e;  my  Lord,  to  that  species  of  treason  which  stimulates  dependants 
CD  seek  the  first  opportunity  of  betrhj^ing  the  private  confidence  of  their 
superiors.'' 

No  doubt  the  a(Sl  pf  betraying  private  confidence,  by  whomever 
that  confidence  is  reposed,  is  most  atrocious,  and  leads  to  all  the  bad 
consequences  which  are  here  so  stronglv  depicted.  It  adds  meanness 
to  treachery^  displays  a  little,  low,  anci  degraded  mind,  and  a  base* 
mess  and  depravity  of  heart;  while  it  has  a  direA  tendency  to  destroy 
all  social  intercourse,  and  to  poison  ail  the  sweets  of  private  life.  But 
we  do  not  perceive  that  its  consequences  are  at  all  aggravated  by  the 
mere  circuotstance  of  the  confidence  having  been  reposed  by  a  ja^* 
rior. 

**  The  Letter  of  Mr.  James  Paull,  addressed  to  Lord  Viscount  Folke. 
stone,  and  published  in  Cobbett's  Political  Register,  is  a  lamentable  spe- 
cimen  of  this  growing  and  dangerous  abuse*  It  is  evidently  conceived 
Imd  written  under  rhe  impulse  of  two  powerful  and  ignoble  passions—* 
fcoff  and  u'uenge.  The  fear  of  losing  his  seat  in  Parliament,  and,  to  a 
trading  speculator,  the  privileges  attending  it,  has  ^tven  a  somewhat 
.  plaintive  tone  to  his  vindidive  malice,  which  aims  its  poisoned  arrows  at 
every  good  and  great  man  in  the  country." 

We  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  regard  Mr.  PaulPs  condudl,  in 
this  instancy,  in  the  same  light  with  our  author.  On  the  contrary, 
if  Mr.  Paull  has  stated,  in  the  Letter  here  adverted  to,  nothing  but 
faflny  justice,  compels  us  to  say,  that  not  only  is  the  breach  of  confi- 
dence, if  it  can  be  so  called,  which  is  not  clear  to  us,  is  not  only  not 
jcriminal,  but  that  it  is  pcrreflly  justifiable.  It  is  manifest  from  his 
'statement,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  condescended  to  make  a  tool  of 
him  ;  that  he  stimulated  him  to  the  prosecution  of  Lord  Wellcslcy— 
that  he  advised  him  to  buy  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing it  on<^that  he  approved  the  whole  of  his  condu£l  during  its  pro- 
^ress — an^l  that  he  finally  urged  him  to  desist,  not  from  any  convic- 
tion of  the  injustite  gf  the  charge,  hut  for  the  avuwed  purpose  of  pre- 
veiHingany  schism  in  the  New  Ministry,  which  His  Royal  Highness 
feared  would  be  the  case  if  the  pixibccution  were  pursued,  in  conna- 
d lotion  to  the  declared  wishes  ot  Lord  Grcnville.  Now,  .had  Mr. 
Paull  desisted  on  such  a  rci^uisi(iou,  lie  v^ould  hove  beeirthe  meanest 

and 
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and. the  bami  of  kamaii  beiii|i:  i  DiAring  as  we  do  fronfi  Mr.  PauIU 
oa  the  merits  of  that  pposecutioo,  thinking;  as  we  do,  ispst  highly^  of 
the  obje£k  of  it»  wcicannot  but  think  that  his  condufl,  on  that  occa-^ 
sk>n,  was  perfe6lty  comisteot  and  proper.  We  lament,  indeed,  tO' 
see  the  Heir  Apparent  of  the  Throne  sinking  himself  into  the  leadef 
of  a  party,  and  ndinehog  in  such  tr^nsad^ions ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  dis- 
cover his  motives,  ror  it  is  impossible  to  suppose,  that  the  attachment 
which  subsisted  between  the  Noble  Marquis  and  thejate  Mr.  Pitt^ 
could  have  led  His  Royal  Highness  to  san£lion  this  prosecution.  We 
have  declared  this  opinion,  on  the  supposition  that  the  statements  ill 
Mr.  PauiFs  Letter  are  correfl;  but  the  author  tells  us,  that  the  faAs 
**  are  grossly  and  ignorantly  misrepresented  ;"  the  two  instances 
wMch  he  notices,  however,  are  not  calculated  to  support  his  assertion ; 
^nd,  adfriitting  the  truth  of  the  fadh,  we  differ,  toio  coelo^  from  his  con-* 
elusion,  that  they  "  are  rather  to  be  admired  than  condemned."  He 
assures  us,  that  the  papers  which  had  been  published  in  vindication  of 
Lord  Wellesley  had  produced  a  change  in  tlie  Princess  sentiments  i-e- 
SpeSing  him  ;  hut  this  does  not  appear  from  Mr.  PaulPs  itateraent; 
if  His  Royal  Highness  assigned^  that  reason  to  Mr.  Paull  fJ^r  his  re- 
quest to  discontinue  the  prosecution,  Mr.  Paull  has  grossly  Received 
the  public  ;  but  we  have  no  rijjht  to  assume  this  to  be  the  case,  with- 
out some  evidence  in  support  of  the  assertion.  The  defence,  how- 
ever, is  said  to  have — 

'  *'  Developed  the  hero,  philosopher,  and  statesman,  born  to  found  and 
tonsolidate  empires^  and  [to]  insure  the  permanent  connexion  of  India 
with  this  Country.  The  profound  genius  and  sound  policy  of  the  Mar. 
quis  Wellesley,  indeed,  have*  extorted  from  the  enemy,  who  is  Rever 
prone  to  praise  the  talents  of  Englishmen,  the  epithets  of  sage,  frofond, 
et graTtd  politique  ;  and  experience  has  demonstrated,  that  he  was  the  first 
Governor  General  in  India,  who  ever  perfedly  comprehended  the  true 
geniQs  and  spirit  of  the  people,  at-hd  who  took  the  most  efie^aal  means  of 
rendering  tl^e  name  of  England  sacred  in  the  estimation  of  th&HindooSj 
'  other  inhabitants  of  India." 


This  character  of  the  Noble  Marquis  perfectly  corresponds  with 
the  opinion  which  we  had  long  since  tormed  of  him  -;  and  which  w^ 
have  fully  expressed  whenever  we  have  had  occasion  to  consider  his 
^30iidut^  'm  Ifidiai  Indeed  we  think  him,  beyond  coniparison,  the 
itst  icatesnian  of  the  present  day  ;  and  we  heartily  wish  to  see  hiai. 
placed  dn  a  satuation  in  which  his  superior  talents  may  have  full  scope 
forexcrtion.  We  will  honestly  confess,  that  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  consider  the  prosecution  against  him,  as  intended  (like  that  of 
wrd  Melville),  to  answer  a  political  purpose,  and  to  keep  him  out  of 
power.  We  are,  nevertheless,  desirous  that  the  charges  preferred 
^insthis  Lordship  sholild  not  he  evaded,'  but  fairly  met;  convinced 
•s  we  are,  that  he  wiJf  be  fully  able  to  confute  them.  At  all  events  jus- 
*jce  should  he  iione.  Notwithstanding  his  great,  quail  ties,  if  he  has 
iWhich,  we  arc  persuaded,  is  npt  the  case),  been  guilty  of  any  viola-- 
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Asfi  of  his  doty,  let  htm  be  centurid  for  it  i  bott  if  he  has  been  true 
.  to  his  trust  (as  we  firmly  believe)^  let  bim  be  ckarcd  to  the  face  oC 
his  country* ,  ,         ,       •  •    1 

'  In  discussing^  more  fully  Mr.  PauiPs  coivduA  in  rcspe&  of  tlie 
Charges  against  Loid  Wrlleslev,  the  author  reasons  well. 

•  "It  was  freijuemly  olmerved  in  the  House,  during'  the  Session  of  1805, 
that  rbis  *•  Honourable  Member  often  moved  for  papers  which  either  had 
lio  exutence,  or  of  the  titles  and  contents  of  which  he  was  ^w^oify  i^n9^ 
rant;  aixi  even  requested  that  papers,  compa;»iug  several  volumes,  should 
be  laid  before  the  House  in  the  bbort  space  of  a  day  or  two.'  The  re. 
peated  occurrciKe  of  »nch  ciryumstanoes  drew  from  Mr.  Rose  this  remark 
•— *  That  the  muiions  of  the  Honourable  Member  had  already  cosr  the 
Country  9000L  ;  an^,  if  he  continued,  \t  was  impossible  to  ibrm  any 
idea  of  what  m'ght  ultimately  be  the  expence*.'  Sucji  is  the  economy 
of  a  man  who  incessantly  exclaims  against  corruption,  and  the  misappli- 

^  cation  of  the  public  money. 

•'  Bur,  my  Lord,  such  condud  not  only  involves  the  dignity  of  Parliament 
— ^a  thing  in  itself  of  an  importance  at  the  present  moment  far  beyond  vulgar 
apprehension,  hut  also  the  charader  of  the  whole  nation,  At  first  many 
things  appear  trifling,  which  lead  to  important  consequences  f  #  Such  are 
all  charges  brought  against  persons  high  in  the  confidence  of  their  Soye- 

^ reign,  and  in  the  trust  of  their  Country.  In  this  respedl  the  following 
detail,  I  shall  not  call  it  Philippic,  as  it  is  an  humble  imitation  of  Boooa- 
parte's  Exfoiei  and  Bulletms^  merits  attention.  Speaking  of  the  Manpns 
Weilesley,  whom  the  letter-writer's  courtesy  denominates  simply  Lctid^ 
and  of  his  administration  in  India,  and  '  the  effeds  of  his  over.rui>ning 
and //«W^rr/rf  |- the  states  of  that  immense  peninsula,'  it  is  asserted  : 
*'  *  That  the  ads  of  aggression  of  Lord  Weilesley '  have  far  surpoitti 

,  those  of  that  enemy,  agdinst  whose  'vhlatiom  of  public  law -we  are  endea. 
vouring  to  excite  the  ir>dignation  and  hostility  qf  the  world  ;  when  yoa 
refled,  that  these  aggressions  have  rendered  the  British  nzvot^  batefid  Uk 

^i— — 1*1.— — i— — *— ■       ■■      ■    II  H^— — ^-— i<i— ■         lllllll  ■  IJ  l»  <  »l«l  ■      l*!^— — ■■'■        I  ■ 

♦  ^*  See  Parliamentary  Reports." 

f  *'  Primo  aspedtt  levia  ex  queis  magnarom  sasp^  rierum  motus  orinntur* 
Tac.  a.  4." 

J  *'  tf  the  Marquis  Weilesley  really  plundered  the  States  of  the  Indian 
peninsula,  he  must  have  applied  the  booty  to  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment there,  and  in  that  case  it  has  remained  in  the  country^  which^  wirE 
Mr.  Paull's  permission^  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  is  not  quite  so  bad  as 
Buonaparte's //iMTi/^r  of  Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  and  the  North  of  Europe^ 
which  all  goes  to  France.  But  if  the  Governor  General  has  plundered 
India,  and  has  not  raised  the  Government  to  a  consistency  and  power 
hitherto  unknown  in  that  country,-,  then  he  must  have  appropriated  the 
wealth  to  his  o^n  private  use,  and  must  have  accMOHulated  a  fortune- a!, 
most  equal  tO  His  Majesty's  Civil  List.'  Here,  however,  I  cannot  help 
observing,  the  author's  caution,  where  caution  is  necessary  (atlar  as  re- 
lates  to  himself}  ;  and  he  has  very  prifdentljy  indeed,  avoided  chargiog 
the  Marquis  with  the  crime  of  possessing  great  richesj  or  makiog  aiy 
observations  on  tho  means  of  acquiring  fortunes  in  India*  It  is  a  delicste 
subjed— ^Ory  tp  xsf  Joj,  wo^m  ^Cil9  itAivrfiof." 
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IMiAitrAYi'Si^t  anvakemdf  in  EiiropCj  z  general  at  if  kion  of  our  profes. 

'  $100$  andonr  views;  when  you  refled«  'that,  while  we  ar^  thus  injured, 
abroad  by  these  flagrant  vielations  of  national  right,  we  are,  from  the 
^ame  cause,  cruellj  oppressed  2^  home,  the  unjust  wars  and  unnecessary  iex-»» 
penditure  of  Lord^AVellesley  having  already  caused  four,  mllions  of  pauttds 
iterbug  to  he  raised  in  taxes  upon  the  people  of  this  Country,  and  in  die 
present  temper  of  the  House  oJF  Commons,  will,  in  all  probability,  cause, 
from  twetuc  ta  fwcntj  miUknt  *  more  to  be  raised  from  the  &ime  source, 
insmuch  that  there  will  not  be  a  labourer  in  the  Whole  kingdom,  who;ie; 
hardships  will  not  thereby  be  sensibly  increased  ;  when  you  thus  r^fle^  upo^. 
the  enormous  evils,  which  this  s^ittm  of  Indian  aggression  and  extrava. 
gance  has  brought,  and  is  daily  bringing  in  a  still  g(;eater  and  greatei; 
degree,  upon  the  jiffairs  of  this  nation,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  I  am 

.    suie  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  a  speedy  and  ^ffe^ual  remedy  ought  to 
^bc  adopted.' 

^'  This  is  one  of  those  sentences  +,  although,  perhaps,  not  originally 
conceived  in  French,  all  the  parts  of  which  have  the  appe^ancc  of  trutk,. 
yet  without  any  foundation  in  faft.  The  whole  purprt  and  tendency  oi^ 
the  eharge  is  purely  fabulous,  and  designed,,  teptporibus  hsuH^rf,  only  (a 
mislead  the  unwary,  calumniate  men  of  talents,  and  excite  attention  to 
the  author." 

.  Adverting  to  the  complete  subjugation  of  t!ie  Coniinental.  Press  by 
the  Corsican  Usurper,  the  author  deprecates  the  condudl  of  those  dis- 
affeded  Brirensrwho  seem  ro  take  delight  in  depreciating  their  own 
\  country  in  every  possible  way.  On  this  si^bjcit  his  reflexions  arc 
peculiarly  just  and  forcible.  He  then  proc!eeds  to  coiriment  on  the 
recent  declaratioiifi  of  "  a  faflious  *'  Baronci,  who  has  represented  the 
Country  as  not  woitii  defending  ;  nnd  he  relates  some  anecdotes  of 
him  which,"  to  us  at  least,  are  new* 

^ .  "  Your  Lordship  need  not  be  told  that  men's  conJuft,  wlille  rra veiling 

I    in  foreign  countries,  where  they  :ire  removed  from  the  observation  ana 

advice  of  their  friends,  'and  the  c/iricisms  of  their  enemies,  is   th*  most 

infallible  touchstone  of  their  chacadersj.     When  an  Kngli:>h  gentleman 


K 
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.  ♦  **  Those  who  wish  to  have  a  corred  knowrcdge  of  the  r.\il  debt^  are 
fe^rred  to  the  last  Jndia  Budget,  brought  forward  by  Lord  Morpeth; 
or,  for  more  exteii^ive  details,  to  Lord  Melville's  (then  Mr.  DundasJ 
Letttr^o  the  Diredors  of  the  East  India  Company/' 

f  "'Those  who  study  the  philosopliy  of  langu^igc,  its  p^wer  and  influ, 
cseeift. deluding  the  judgment  of  men,  shoy Id  attentively,  examine  some 
•f  Ht^me's  writings,  which  are  replete  with  sophistical  sentences  like  the 
ibpvc.  Siiyiilar  sentences  might  also  be  usefully  compared  with  the  irjny 
rf  Swift*  But  the  French,  it  is  without  envy  I  remark  it,  are  the 
grett^t  masters  of  this  art  of  verbal  deception,  as  all  their  treaties  will 
tttilfriiMlir  pf0^* '  Such  studies  will  be  found  of  tbr  highest  utility  to 
sCMCCbm  tiierjilclgtDent,  arid  enable  it  to  dete^  falsehood  and  imposture, 
^  iMMia^  sincerity  and  truth." 

X  ^^WbQ  is  resfieAablft  when  thinking  himse'f  alone  and  free  frora  ob. 
ienra4fii|..^ji}  j)i^  sp  before  the  eye  of  all  tbc  world.—]  av» 
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J  travels  on  the  Comment,  it  ia  not  $o!ely  his  own  individual  chrara^vr^* 
which  perhaps  may  not  then  be  formed,  bat  that  of  his  Country,  which 
he  is  called  upon  to  support;  and  should  he  on  any  occasion  betray  his 
own  weakness,  he  at  the  s^ime  time  betrays  his  Country,  and  lowers  k 
ikr  the  estimation  of  admiring,  but  reflefting  foreigners. 
'"  Drunkenness  is  a  vulgar  vice  in  all  countries  ;  but  the  EngVab  ^A^ 
rntety  who  could  so  far  forget  the  ye»pe^  due  to  the  character  of  his  coun.. 
ti^i  as  to  appear  intoxicated  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  may  boa&t  his  pseudo* 
patriotism,  but  can  have  no  claim  t^  dignity  of  chara^er,  or  the  re^itode 
<>f  self-government.     In  no  other  country  of  Europe  is  intoxication  aO 
indelibly  disgraceful  as  in. France,  and  in  Paris  the  roost  so.     Perhapi| 
ItKleed^  drunkenness  is  the  only  known  vice  which  has  nqt  been  perfeBimni 
by  the  French.  ' 

/  *'  Our  associates  also  mark  onr  character.  *  As  a  man's  friends  so  him* 
self.'  Congeniality  of  disposition  is  naturally  the  sympathetic  tie  which 
anites  social  companions.  Yet  what  virtuous  Englishman  could  have  any 
thing  in  common  with  the  infamous  Bamrej  the  vile  insttumtnt  of,  and 
traitor  to,  <?i7  parties  ? — let  the  patriot  Baronet  answer.  1  am  not  Accuser- 
General,  neither  shall  I  imitate  him  in  sounding  a  ecneral  dennnciation 
against  a  series  of  condud,  not  less  reprehen&ible  as  a  British  subjed,  than 
disgraceful  as  a  private  gentleman.  It  is  my  duty,  however,  .to  indicate 
some  of  those  abortive  projeds  ;  and  also  those  which  .have  been  carried 
into  effe^,  in  consequence  of  this  visit , to  Paris,  early  in  the  summer  of 
|8o2. 

*'  Respeft  for  decorum  obliges  me  to  draw  a  Teil  over  the  scenes  of  de. 
bauch  in  the  London  and  Philadelphia  Coffee-houses  of  Paris,  with  Thomas 
Paine,  who  can  ^  drink  and  tell  a  smutty  tale,'  with  any  other  manwhat« 
ever.  Such  condu^,  indeied,  and  such  company,  might  suit  the  worth- 
ikss  T.  Durton  *  ;  but  I  regret  to  think  that  it  was  sanctioned  by  One 
who  should  be  a  man  of  charafter  and  fortune.* 

**  It  may  perhaps  indeed,  be  useful  to  this  gentleman,  as  well  as  to 
the  English  public,  to  know  what  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  him  by 
his  French  associates  and  friends,  with  whom  he  more  particularly  frater. 
refused. 

**  Meeting,  my  Lord,  one  of  these  in  Paris,  July,  1802,  who  is  no 
little  vain  of  the  part  he  has  played  in  the  revolutionary  game,  he  ad- 
dressed me,  saying — *  M.  je  *uiens  de 'voir  <votre  c^omfatrtote^  Af.  B  » 
-i^est  un  bmimf  d*un  pen  de  talent^  mats  absolument  depoBfvu  de  jngemenif* 
Another  of  them  observed^  with  all  that  national  promptness  al  charac* 
teriaing— *  et  n'est  pa$  uu  hommc  de  grands  talem;  c'est  mu  hdt/mie  d'm  peu 
d' esprit;  mats  il  manque  la  juttcsse  de  la  pensee.*  Of  the  justness  of  tkesc 
chara^ers  it  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  here  give  an  opinion;  tile  one 
is  drawn  by  a  politicali  and  the  other  by  a  justly  distinguished  litcfvy 
chara^er.  ^ 

; ■_  '  .  '"  '  •  -      •  J,  '      U-       ■ 

f  f^  This  traitor,  who,  I  understaiid,  was  formerly  ab<M|t{i0Mnt Car. 

'  den  and  Dri^ry-Lane  Theatres,  and  professed  himsdf  loyal  by<-ocOlii<io* 

ally  naking  some  feeble  rhymes,  was  one  of  the  first  SiUtvn  of  fhe  A9^ 

•r^the  establishinent  of  which^  in  Paris,  was  a  ftvowrite  piojeft  lyfthe 

Baronet,  Is^nd  -which  (las  tpo  fatally  8UGCce4<Ki^  to  ^  sernl  I  fiopa/'     * 

•  ^«  I  stall 
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'*^*^- i  dialt  ofily  Arth^  observe,  my  Lord/ that  had  not  this  gehtlemiui 
•gain,  unasked,  obtfoded  himself  on  the  public;  h^  he  not  commeneedy 
^.iwiiacriniinately  accosin|^  men  of  veiy  superior  talents,  of  atiibition; 
inoipacity,  and  -venal  apostacy ;  had  he  not  insnlted  and  vUified  Mis  Ma.^ 
j^ty's  Gcurernmentj  and  depreciated  e*vesy  man  of  charadlei  and  talents 
in  th^  country  ;  but,  above  all,  had  he  not  evinced  his  implacable  Jwrre^ 
for  our  glorious  and  immortal  Constitution  ;  I  should  have  Continued  to 
pass  oyer  in  silent  contempt  those  Parisian  scenes,  to  patt  of  v^hich  I  was 
a  relu^ant  witness,  and' which  left  such  an  impression  of  consummate  mu 
qnity  upon  my  mind,  that  time  will  not  easily  erase. 

**  Political  apostacy,  nay,  even  treasonable  plots,  may  vanish  from  th^ 
tnind  ;  but  he  must  either  be  inured  to  crimes,  or  insensible  of  the  beauty 
rf  virtue,  who  can,  without  the  liveliest  indignation,  coolly  tefl^ft  ort 
o«ch  intemperance  and  lewd  hlasfhemirsy  such  gross  and  disgusting  infide. 
Kty  and  impiety  !  Were  there,  indeed,  no  other  reason  than  that  of  ini 
fldelity,  of  an  avowed  disbelief  in  the  sacred  truths  contained  in  ehe  vo« 
liune  of  Divine  revelation,  and  an  open  aversion  from  the  Anthor  ot  the 
Christian  religion,  it  should  be  sufficient  to  disqualify  such  a  person,  th^. 
same  as  Jews  are  disqualified  for  legislating  among  a  Chi'istian  people  *•'* 

'  Our  author  displays  much  good  sense  in  his  remarks  on  the  neces* 
sary  qaaKfications  of  a  Legislator  ;  and  he  contends,  that  the  moral 
constitution' of  the  English  Parliamcnc  has  of  late  years  experienced 
a  considerable  change,  by  the  preponderance  of  the  commercial  over 
the  landed  interest.  This  is  a  subje£l  of  too  much  importance  to  h6 
dkcussed  Incideutally.  The  depression  of  the  landed  interest  is,  cer* 
tainly,  a  very  serious  evil ;  nor  do  tve  think  that  Tt  is  by  any  tntant 
counterbalanced  by  the  new  proprietors  of  land,  who  are  dally  start- 
ing  tip  out  of  tlie  commercial  world ;  for  such  proprietors  are  a  very 
di0€rent  ra^e  of  beings  from  the  old  country  gentlemen  of  this  realm> 
Vi'ho,  with  heartfelt  grief  we  say  it^  have  almost  disapjwared.  Such 
of  them  as  remain,  borne  down  by  the  weiglii  of  taxes,  and  by  the  in* 
cresised  price  of  every  article  of  necessity  or  of  luxury,  arc  unable  to 
support  that  hospitality  which  is  so  natural  to  them  ;  ahcl,  bcingc^ftt. 
peUed  to  change  iheir  course  of  life,  gradually  lose  that  respeft  which 
they  were  wont  to  command,  and  which  i^  so  justly  their  due.  Ow 
die  other  hand,  the  vast  increase  of  commerce,  anil  the  very  great 
portion  of  the  national  wealth  which  is  embarked  in  it,,  render  it  ne* 
ccssary  that  it  should  acquire  a  proportionate  share  in  an  assembly 
which  is,  in  faft,  a  representation  of  the  property  of  the  coujUry, — 
It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  draw  tl^e  line,  beyond  which  it  would 


♦  **  Si  le  jour  dc  la  Fot  n'eclaire  la  r^isari, 
Ndtie  gofit  deprave  toarne  tout  en  poison  ; 
Toiwars  da  Aptre^r^w^  la  subtile  imposture  -   - 

Aft  h^fi  4fi^U  9emble'aiii9er,  fait  changer  la  nature  ♦ 
St  dan*  k  pr^re  amoor  dent  I'hemme  est  revetu, 
II  «c  rend  crimmdmtwc  par  sa  vertu.  Brebevf,'* 

B»>4  .  '  be 


^fi^  oiMGtHAt  ciiiricisif^  ' 

(h;  deurable  that  neither  of  tlie  twx>  intoreits  sboiiU  |kM8 ;  Hdr  b  it,  Hh 
^bcdi  v<cy  «^y.i  i»  the  present  stau;  of  societt,  even  to  manrk^the  diattnCi* 
tioo  bolweeii  the  fancied  add  die  oommercial  interest*  These  imeresd 
are  dafly  blending  and  harmonizing  with  each  other ;  bat  srill  their 
mion  will  not  supply  the  place  of  our  country  gintUmen^  properly  so 
called. 

''  Tho«e  tnen  who  are  bora  under  the  uncontaminated  influence  of  the 
British  Coouitution,  nurtured  in  its  true  principles^  educated  at  the  puri« 
fied  fountains  of  Greek  and  Roman  eloquence,  possessed  of  the  hereditarjr 
principles  of  English,  toleration  and  justice,  and  who  alone  are  truly  qua. 
lified  to  legisliite  for  tkeir  Country,  to  disseminate  the  genuine  principles 
of  good  old  ^English  liberty,  and  to  transmit  our  Constitution  and  our 
laws  unimpaired  to  posterity  ;  such,  unhappily,  can  now  find  no  p)lu:e  in 
|he  legislature  of  their  Country ;  whiles  at  a  tiiiK  of  extraordintry 
peril,  illiterate,  and,  I  fear,  unprincipled  upstarts,  possess  themsdves  of 
seat^ ,  I  lament  to  say  it,  only  to  assist  their,  commercial  speculations,  or 
gratify  their  invidigus  vengeance  against  more  fortunate,  more  yiciiiO!iij»| 
or  more  enlightened  and  ingenious  men."  .  , 

This  is  an  evil  which  cannot,  we  fear,  be  cured  but  by  the  only 
apecies  of  reform,  which  our  modern  reformers  never  seek  to  pro* 
mote—a  reformation  rf'the  morals^  manner Sy  and  minds  of  tht  iUilors, 
The  author  laments,  with  great  )ea£on,~the  pernicious  elfe<fls  of  those 
speeches,  and  of  those  writings,  in  which  the  venerable  institutions  of 
our  C|ountry  are  vilifiecl,  and  which  tend  materially  to  serve  the  cause 
of  our  foreign  enemies.  He  contends,  that  but  for  the  aid  of  such  advo* 
.  cates,  *'not  only  the  success,  but  the  a^piring^  and  now  ungovernable, 
ambition  of  Buonaparte,  would  never  have  attained  their  present  iin* 
portance,  or  ascendancy  in  Europe,  Had  not,  indeed,  tbe  Usurper 
calculated,  artd,  I  fear,  not  altogether  erroneously,  on  the  poptilar 
jmpport  of  his  friends  \\\  this  country,  he  would  not  have  been  so  for* 
:ward  in  violating  ^he  agreement  at  Amiens."  He  then  proceeds  to 
State  a  variety  ot  fa£)s  upon  which  this  eonclusion  is  founded;  and, 
among  others,  mentions  the  use  which  was  made,  by  the  Usurper, 
of  the  inflammatory  harangues,  and  publications  of  the  disaffe^ed 
md  seditious  in  this  country,  in  persuading  the  ignorant  and  ensbved 
people  on  the  Continent,  of  the  truth  of  alt  fhe  statements  which  tbey 
conlaiiusd, 

5'  Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  garbled  speeches,  #as  that  bear* 
ing  the  napie  of  the  Chevalier  Burdeti,  and  designed  to  prove  that,  the 
inore  liberaland  enlightened  people  of  England  eagerly  wished  for  the 
arrivai  of.  the  Frencl^     *  We  declared  war,'  said  the  Chev^ier,  '  for  the 

.  sake  of  Malta  :  bnt,  if  yosi  H^m  to  ask  me  what  we  weit  at  war  for, 
J  should  be  as  much  at  a  loss  to  answer  yoa,.at8  I  was  at  any  period  during 
the  late  wan     I  have  no  hiitatm  in  dtif/afmf,  that,  in  the  present  situa. 

^tkm  of  the  country,  I  thini  it  tUTOs&ihLtjirMm  b^irEsT  uav  to  came/or^ 

^  Comity  i^  .       ' 

ft  After 


•  Lmt^^to  the  Earl  rf  Mmra.  fff 

**  A(t«r  jlie  saltiMrx  c^^errations  on  government' wkich  Sir  Pfsaaeis 
hard  from  a  gentleman,  who  for  a  time  resided  In  Rae  Viyiennr  iff  Frnt^ 
but  whose  name  it  would  be  imprudent  to  mention,  I  did  not  think  it 
possible  that  he  coV.d  have  uttered  st^h  sentiments  again^  either  in' Frao&e ' 
or  England.  From  that  gentleman,  the  remembrance  of  whom  mar  per#. 
haps  excite  a  blush,  he  learned  some  of  those  truths  which  Mr«  Wixiu 

bread  has  more  recently  communicated  to  him." 

1  i 

Upon  this  last  passage  justice  compel  us  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Whtly 
bread  was  one  of  the  last  persons  i^  the  world  to  reproach  Sir  Frslnctt 
Burdett  for  the  vicJei^ce  of  his  political  sentiments ;  for  it  is  a  fa^ 
ivhich  cannot  be  denied,  that  on  former  eic£tions,  when  the  language 
of  the  Barbnet  was  Inlinitely  more  violent  and  objedtionahle  than  it 
was  during  the  late  election,  nay,  cveii  when  he  used  the  very  Ian* 

SDage  here  so  properly  reprohaicd,  Mr.  Whitbread  and  tli^  whole 
erd  of  his  political  frief>ds  (Mr.  Sheridan  liimsdf  included)  not  orftt 
refrained  /rora  opposing  him,  but  a&uaily  aiForded  him  all  the  protec* 
tioD  and-support  in  their  power.  Indeed,  we  are  ready  to  acknow^. 
ledge,  that  in  all  that  lately  passed  between  Si/ Francis  on  the  out 
part,  and  Mr.  Whitbread  and  Mr.  Byng  on  die  other,  the  Barofiet 
had  a  decided  advantage  over  hi^  opponents.  \t  would  be  cosy  tm 
prove,  by  a  reference  to  past  transaAions,  that  the  very  men  whohai^ 
recently  reproved  Sir  Francis  for  his  apouacy^^  wer«  themselves  tht 
only  apostaUs ;  and  that,  with  all  his  errors,  and  all*  his  fauhs,  HW 
Francis  has  not  been  guilty  of  inconsistently,  or  of  dereKAioA  of 
principle.  - 

The  authbr  considers  the  term  Jacobinism  ^^  as  legitimtte  as  Hut 
«f  Mahometanism ;"  and  yet  there  are  many  who  would  persuade  ui  ' 
that  it  is  not  a  legitimate  term,  and  that  there  are  no  persons  fio# 
existing  to  whom  it  can  with  justice  be  applied.  We  heartily  wish  it ' 
were  so;  but,  unhappily,  we  know  that  tlie  persons  who  so  think 
have  egregiously  deceived  themselves.  He  expatiates  on  the  profligacy 
of  attempting  to  vilify  the  wo/W  charadler  of-  the  junior  branches  of 
the  Royal  Family.  To  vi/i/y.  any  one  is  a  crinunal  aiSl,  of  which  no 
honest  man  would  be  guilty  ;  but  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of  an  honest 
man  to  deprecate  imm(;ral  conduct,  whether  ^displayed  bv  Priaces^or 
))y  peasants ;  but  on  this  subje(Sl  we  have  fully  e\pl;^ined  nor  send* 
ments,  in  our  rev^iew  of  the  different  answers  to  the  pamphlet  of  Mr. 
Jcffcrys.~  We  concur  vi^ith  our  author  iii  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
reasoning  on  the  turpitude  of  a  breach  of  confidence.  **  To  Ifcfray 
the ^ducm  fua-  sit  rebus  humanisAnxi^i  ever  he  an  odious  offence  against 
4XKWXJ  ^,  and  held  up  to  universal  detestation  in  all  countries  and  in 
all  ages."     For  such  an  offence  it  will  be  di£Bcult,  indeed,  to  fii^d  any 

* ''  There  have  been  of  late  several  gross  violations  of  private  confidenee^ 
wUcbj  froQi  whatever  cause  or  moW'ue,  are  suHicient  to  excite  some  aUm 
}n  the  minds  of  the  more  faithful  apd  unsuspeding,  especially,  ia  wr^ 
times  as  the  pieient." 

perscMi 
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person' so  dead  lo  the  sentiments  of  honour^  as  ro  make  dti  af)>ology^- 
S*  A  iate^bearery*  said  Solomon,  **  reveateth  secretSy^  but  hcf  that  is  of  a 
faithful  spirit  coHcealeth  the  maiier;"     All  this  is  pciieflly  true  j  hot 
we  catinot  so  fully  agree  with  him  in  the  application  of  his  principle  to 
Mr.  ipaull's  Letter  to  Lord  Folkestone^     In  the  first  plaqe,^it  docs  not 
appear  to  us  that  the  communications  between  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Mr.  t^auU  were  of  such  a  confidential  nature  as  to  render  the  pub- 
licacioti  of  them,  under  any  circumstances,  criminal^  6r  qveii  im^tfo- 
per;  aiid»  in  the  next  place,  the  provocation  which  Mr.  Paull  re-i 
Reived,  provided  his  statement  of  fa£ls  be  accurate^  was  sufficieai^  we 
think,  to  justify  their  pubtitjarion.     The  discussion  of  this  poiacisthe 
weakest  part  of  the  pamphlet.    It  certainly  is  not  made  evideitfy  by 
auy  thing  that  has  peen  published  on  the  subJ6£^»s:th^  when  tlie 
iPrince  urged»Mr.  Paull  to  desist  from  the  prosecution  of  his  charges 
fgainst  Lord   WeUesIey,  he  had  himself  altered  his  opinion  of  that 
Ivobleman  i  but,  on  the  contrary^  it  appears  manifest  that  His  Rsoyal 
Highness, only  desired  his  forbearance  in  consequence  of  an  inierview 
firith^  Lord  Grenville,  who  seems  to  have  made  that  a  kind  of  condi* 
fifMfl  of-  the  continuance .  of  harmony  between  his  oWn  party  and  the 
f  onites  I  in  a  woid^  political  expedience^  and  not  public  jusctce,  tvas 
the  OiUse  of  this  sudden  change  of  conduct.   ,  We  shall  not  be  siist 
^peAed6f  partiality  ibr  Mr.  Paull,  or  for  his  principles ;  but  we  will 
IMtver  BUjSer  our  prejudices  to  render  us  unjust  to  any  man. 
I..  Tb^  slilthor.  asserts^  from  ^^  a  pretty  general  field  of  observatioa 
and  experience  on  the  Continent,"  what  wp  have  frequentijr  asserted 
p^llfselvesy  atod-'Wbat  we  know  to  be  true,  that  most,  if  not  all,  of 
£iipnaparce's  vidtories  ^'were  neither  won  by  his  talents,  nor  hrsgood 
IprtA^nc^,  but  by  gold.*' 

**  It  is  a  well  ^ascertained  fa^,  that  'Buonaparte,  from  the  time  of  hi$ 
acquiring  the  coflnmand  of  the  French  army  in  Italy,  till  the  day  he  waj 
.proeiaimed  Consul  a  vie,  never  fought  one  battle  wi^rhout  previously  hav- 
iftg  ^oif^3?»/ the  influence  6f  some  officer  of  the  opposing  army.*  Many 
ifwlances  of  such  fads,  of  the  opening  of  negotiations  with  the  enemy's 
90lM€TSf  of  the  sums  paid  to  them,  &c.  are  on  recocd,  and  well  knovirn 
lioth  iti  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  Sou^h  of  Germany.  Moce  recent  io* 
fiances  of.  his  address  at  brfbing  are  still  more  generally  known. 

*«  These  fa^ts,  my  Lord,  may  appear  somewhat  irrelevant ;  but  yoor 
Lordship  will  perhaps  perceive  their  propriety,  yrhen  applied  to  the  duties 
0f  our  Ministers  delegated  to  Foreign  Courts,  and  also  the  prudence  aod 
j^udgmeBit  necessary  for  the  seledion  of  persons  properly  q\ialified^by  their 
l^lents  and  virtues^  for  the  now  more  than  ever  ardutms  9£oes  of  lenvoys 
or  ambjissadors.;'  .    >  ,   ,       i     '  .       .  . 

Jt.w^e  much  to  be  wished  tliat  such  prudence  and,  judgment  bad 
>heen  displayed  in  the  course  of  the  last  summer ;  but  it  is  a  lapf)encab)e 
&tich/Aat  at  no  one  peHod  of  our  history  has  our  SoVcreign  been  so 
toiserabiy  repiesented  at  Foreign  Courts,  as  he  has  been  ddring  the  last 
trine  moiitlis,  and  as  he  still  continues  to  be.     YV^hile  men  of  gt^at 

.         *  •   diplomatic 
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dipIlMJiattc  experience  andtalents  am  suiftreHio  reinotrt  at h5tf>«,  othdr» 
-who  possess  neither,  and  who  liavc,  iiklccH,  no  cwk' (juailliciftlon  ^ fof 
the  office,  are  employed,  at  the  most  important  epoch  fvhich  Europe 
has  witnessed  for  centories.  The  authors  farther  rcfleftidni''' on*  tfiit 
subject  are  entitled  to  notice:  .... 

'*  I  Jiave  ever  conceived  it  an  axiom,  th'a*t  it  is  morally  impo^ible  for 
an  £nglishmanj  of  such  a  l:hara<^erj  ever  to'  betray  his  King  and  Country 
to  the  enemy.  '  But  that  Minister,  who  resides  at  a  Foreign  Coiirt^  and 
sufiers  intrigues  and  hriheries  to  escape  his  knpwledge,  at  once  evinces  a 
highly  culpable  negie^  of  his  duty ^^  aod  a  n^  less  rep];ehensible  igoot^nce 
of  human  nature.  I  speak  generally,  my  Lord,  as  it  is  not  wy  desigfi 
to  become  a  vulgar  accuser  ;  bud  I  am  not  ignojant  of  instances  when 
greater  penetration  into  human  charader,  and  consequently  greater  pru, 
dence,  would  have  been  attended  with  important  advantages-^to  thfe^ne. 
ral  interests  and  charad^er  of  the  country. 

''  It  is,  doubtless,  unnecessary  to  mention  more  particulars  on  this 
point  to  your  Lordship,  who  is  already  so  well  acquainted  with  such 
affairs  ;  but  the  great  consequences  attached -to  it,  and  to  ihe  negotiation 
of  future  alliances  and  treaties,,  will,  l^hepe,  be  a  sufficient  ap^ogy  for 
xay  urging  the  necessity  of  negotiators  possessing  an  aociinite  knowledge 
of  the  passions  of  men,' and  of  their  being  minnte  obserKers .  of  meix*s 
a^lions  and  principles,  as  well  as  being  intimately  acquainced  with  the 
political  history  and  aotiquities  of  those  countries,  in  which* they  tre'.a^ 
pointed  to  execute  the  momentous  office  of  representing  thei(  sovjereign^ 
and  guarding  the  interests  of  their  country. 

**  The. general  ignorance,  too,  of  En^sh  affairs,  to  whkbr . Fneach 
oppression  has  succeeded  in.  reducing  the  people  on  ftkeContioeot^  has  beea 
another,  and  >yery  suocessful  means,  of  deluding  and  brihiog  the  savants 
of  all  those  governments  in  alliance  with-Enghmd.  It  wonikd'jffKar,  In^ 
6ieGd  a  very  obvious  duty  in  ao  English  resident,  to  take  tntty ^fnid*nt 
measure  to  gratify  the  more  enlightened  part  of  tke  cDmmdnit.y  isr  whick 
he  resided,  with  faithful  translations  of  the  historie&gi!  those  niilitajf  or 
naval  anions  which  appear  in  the  London  Gaaette.  it  M(iggii4l&  ba' equally 
advantageous,  both  to  insuire  political  fidelity  and  th^ntenest of  aarm^ 
nufa^ures,  to  present  those  soldlejs,  among  our  Allies,  wbo  have  erinced 
great  valour  and  military  skill,  with  some  English  s^vords  and  pistok^ 
with  suitable  inscriptions,  as  honourable  testimonies  of '.their  taleats  and 
bravery. 

*^  Your  Lordship  is  perfedlly  acquainted  with  the  influence  of  such 
presents  on  the  minds  of  s6ldicrs  ;  but  what*  rendered  them  almost  indls. 
nensable  to  our  national  interest,  was  the  number  and  value  qf  BuofapaKe's 
bribfi^  disguised  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  operate  on  the  feelings*— «> 
Those,  my  Lord*  wbo  consider  these  things  as  trifling,  know  little. of  th^ 
real  state  and  feelings  of  the  people  on  the  Continent.  .Whatever  pos. 
sesses ^temal  pomp,  and  addresses  itself  to  their  passions,. will  produce 
greater  efie^  in  an  hour,  than  the  most  able  appeal  to  their  jadgmeots 
even  in  a  month*  It  is  only  in  England,  indeed,  where  men  consider 
consequences,  and  prefer  permanent  to  temporary  enjoymants.  Wcj^have 
seen  that  foreigners  will  sell  their  honour,  .their  King,  and  their  ^ouatrys 

for 
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for  the  wewf  fry  acquUkion  of  a  small  sum  of  pohey;  wiUi  whtdiiiief 

*^  Socjii  Wf  I^ord,  being  the  real,  but  ^^gra^ed  state  of  society  in 
fCatral  oa  the  CootineAt,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  procet>d  (as  we  would 
with  onietteied  Indians),  in  a  manner  calculated  to  insure  our  own  secu. 
rity,  and  brodnoe  the  designed  cHc^t.  T0  this  end  it  is  unnecessary  to 
ohservjg,  toat  oor  socoess  most  entirely  depend  on  the  extent  and  accoi^cf 
of  our  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Sgih  knowledge,  indeed,  is  the 
grammar  of  a  statesman^  as  the  knowledge  of  provinciA  and  national 
chara^er  is  that  of  a  general." 

The  author  reasons  vciy  jostly  on  the  vast  advantage  derived  by  Ac 
French  from  the  general  prevalence  of  shcir  language  upon  the  Con- 
tinent, and  on  the  infamous  use  vt^hich-they  make  oT  it.    - 

.'<'  A  more  general  diffusion  of  the  English  literature  and  language  oa 
the  Continent,  is  unquestionably  the  most  sure  ande&rAual  me.ins  oi  pte. 
cerving  olu-  influence  on'  the  public  mind  ;  and  it  is  with  infinite  pleasure 
I  remark,  that  it  daily  becomes  more  and^more  general,  and  that  it  only 
wants  the  attention  and  patronage  of  those  invested  with  authority*  to 
vender  it,  in  a  year  or  two,  more  popular  than  ever  the  French  ha^  been; 
To  yottf  Lordship,  whose  rsste  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  are  so 
enqsisite,  thia  truth  will  be  equally  agreeable  and  interesting. 
/  'f  Indeed  when  I  reflet,  my  Lord/  on  the  present  universality  of  oor 
J^goage,  on  its  diffusion  over  all  the  North,  and  fK)w  over  part  of  South 
America,  iti  AfriCfi,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  vast  and  populous  country 
9li  Hindustan,  I  cannot  but  smile  at  Buonaparte's  question  to  Chapcal-^ 
*9i  ftMtmtn  Vaniantirf*  That  (ht  U»gttage  of  siMCtrity^  like  a  gov^an. 
vest  aAuated  by  jttse  prine?f>les,  will  Inally  ptevail  over  the  hvguage  cf 
hitntst  and  the  (^minion  of  tyrants,  carmor,'  I  think,  he  doubted  by 
those  aeqsainced  with  the  history  of  their  species.  The  triumphs  of  in- 
justice,  however  Splendid,  ^«an  never  be  but  transitory  :  virtue  only  is 
Ipcrraancnc.  Empires  may  be  ere^ed,  and  dynasties  established,  but  their 
iiurdlfiity  cannot  Jjg determined  by  any  human  art ;  and  Buonaparte's  cm* 
if^^  like  Atorand5's,wiil-cTomb!e' to  pieces  under  its  own  weight.^- 
The  ineompatibility  of  the  new  divisions  of  the  different  countries,  while 
they  facilitated  the  ^strutiionof  the  old  government,  will  -aWo  operate  the 
4e^wn^t  of  the  new,  and  Frante  ngain  perhaps  resume  her  primitive  state 
of  doefaiesi.  Till  that  period,  whether  governed  by  Emperors,  Kings, 
or  Repoblicfans,  there  never  will  be  a  permanent  and  general  peace  ia 

^■■iiJl<fWW»ip"*<F*"*"^i»"«>****— *W— *— ^l^"^*"— wNfi      [     <       I    ■! ■'— --P ^■»ii  II  .^ 

♦  *^  Is  it  not  a  species  of  treason  against  6ur  language,  to  use  the  Frend 
instead  of  ir  in  our  negotiations  ?  A  most  laudable  attempt  4ias  recently 
^en  made  to  restoxe  the  Latin,  a  measure  pregnant  with  the  most  iin. 
pOrtant  conse^uenees  to  the  interest  ^of  the  Country,  as  the  French  have 
uniformly  vwMi'J  us  by  means  of  treacherous  language  in  their  treaties.*' 

■f ,  **  The  inhabitants  of  Bretagne  liave  always  evinced  a  partiality  to 
the  English,  as  have  those  of  Guyenne ;'  and  evtn  at  the  present  day,  if 
ypoask  a  native  of  Languedoc  if  he  be  a  Frenchman,  hb  reply  will  be-^ 
'  1  am  li,LangttcdOciaiY— ;/f  steis  L^anguedoden,'  ^ 

Europe. 
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Btirope.  ^  It  ft  dienatiofial  charaAerof  Uie  Frcttdi  $  aslmiftm  cor  rind^ 
their  vanity  is  iosupportabte ;  as  di!|^ndaats  ox  inStxitfy,  thef  m^jkUttu 
tive  and  accomroodattng :  they  wcure:  bovn  to,  obtjr,  sictt  ^Ofeoonim^*" 

'  -  * 

HJs  estimate  of  the  French  charatSler  is  perfc€Hy  just ;  but  we  dare 

not  encourage  the'  Hope '  that  the  empire   of  Buonaparte  will  speedily 

crumble  away.     To' reason,  however",  from  the  past  to  the  future^ 

notwithstanding  the  futlhty  of  such  a  mode  of  argument  as  applied  to 

recent  events,  is  certainly  fair,  and  experience  fuUy  san^lions  the 

conclusions  of  our  author. 

The  notes,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  English^ 

display  a  great  extent' and  variety  of  reading,  without  any  aftdl^tion, 

or  ostentatious  parade  of  learning ;  and  the  traft,   on  the  whole,  it 

highly  creditable  to  the  author's  abilities  and  principles. 


tenures  on  Natural  Philosoph) :  the  Fesult  of  many  Tears  praBleal 
Expedience  of  the  Fafts  elucidated,  With  an  Appendix^  cenuumng  4 
great  Number  and  Variety  of  Astronomical  and  iieotraphicul  Pro* 
tlems :  also  some  useful  Tables  y  and  a  comprehensive  roca^ulary.  By 
Margaret  Bryan,     Pp.  4^0.     410.     Kearsley.     1806. 

PA  SSI  O  N'S,  prej  udices,  or  prepdssessions,  have  hitherto  influenced 
the  opinions  of  men,  in  whatever  relates  to  the  lemaie  ciiiira&er«  It  it 
therelbre  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  use  lai^iiage  tlM 
will  impress  all  readers  with  a  just  idea  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  aaj 
proiludtion  of  the  female  miiid.  If  we  express  an  ingefiaous  apprcw 
bation  of  such  a  production,  those  who  think  their  own  consequence 
raised  by  depreciating  every  thing  which  originates  with  the  sex,  will 
uncandidly  exclaim,  //  is  very  well  for  a  woman  /  If,  on  the  contrary* 
we  dwell  more  on  ih^  defefls  than  the  merits  of  the  work,  the  sex 
has  just  reason  to  complain  of  partiality.  Since>  then,  the  generality 
of  readers  are  more  apt  to  be  interested  in  the  superficial  question  reJa-  • 
tive  to  a  supposed  sexual  charaderistic  of  the  mind,  than  to  dispas- 
sionately appreciate  the  importance  and  accuracy  of  the  information 
contained  in  the  works  of  a  female  writer,  we  shall  endeavour,  justi'^ 
tiaque  dedit  gentes  frctnare  superhas^  to  convince  our  readers,  ihar  it  is 
'  not  of  authors^  but  of  their  works,  that  we  are  called  upon  ta  give 
our  judgment;  and  that  to  us  it  is  perfectly  indifferent,  whether  tl^ 
^ohimc  before  us  was  written  by  a  male  pr  ar  female — it  is  the  prto- 
/cipks  alone  'we  shall  consider.  Nor  do  we,  as  critics,  know  any  sex 
in  writers  ;•  the  genius  of  our  language,  its  adn^irablc  simplicity,  rc- 
jeds  all  sexual  terminology,  which  is  common  to  almost  every  other 
known  language  ;  and  although  custom  has  reconciled  us  ttrsome  cb* 
grte  to  the  barbarous  terms  of  authoress^  preceptress^  &c.  there  is  no 
person  who  could  bear  such  words  as  wr^treiSf  paintresSf  &c. ;  jet  if  it 
werejiccessary  to  charaSerize  intellectual  agency  by  any  sexual  cer* 
mijiatioo,  it  U  equally  90  in  the  lauer  case  as  in  the  farmer.  Leaving; 

•howeref, ' 


himvm,  uefa  diacuauont  for  theptclem»  we  skaU  proceed  to  an  amU 
\jM  of4iisei  Leiftures  on  Natoral  Philosophy. 

The  i^dkMit  before  til  <x)maifM  Tbineen  Lediures  on  the  Pi^rtid 
of  Matter,  Mechanics*  the  Properties  of  the  Atmosphere/  Pneu- 
matics and  Acoustics,  Hydrostatics,  Hydrauh'cs,  Magnetistini  Elec- 
tricity, Pptic's,  the  Nature  of  X-ight  and  Vision,  and  on  Astronomy. 
To  these  is  added  a  very  copious  Appendix,  consisting  of  astronomical 
tables,  specific  gravities,  geometrical  definitions,  the  most  remarkable 
stars  and  constellations  seen  in  the  zenith  of  London,  principles  of  the 
globes  ^nd  armillary  sphere,  with  numerous  welt-conceived  geogra- 
phrcal  problems  and  questions,  designed  to  exercise  the  students  of 
geography  and  astronomy.  It  cannot  be  ej^pcfted  that,  in  treating  of 
such  subjects,  which  have  long  been  stationary  in  the  annals  of  science, 
.much  novelty  should  now  be  attained.  It  is  not,  however,  that  these 
sciences  have  been  carried  to  perfeftion,  but  that  they  have  arrived 
at  a  certain  point,  to  surpass  which,  it  will  require  the  collefted  ex- 
f>er}ence  of  aiiother  century  to  be  concentrated  in  some  original  and 
aspiring  genius,  who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  extend  our  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  sciences  beyond  the  limits  to  which  they  at  present 
appear  circumscribed.  .Nevertheless,  although  the  mathematical 
principles  of  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  and  pneumatics,  have  become 
stationary,  hew  discoveries  in  their  application  to  the  arts  daily  occurs 
and  it  will  appear,  that  our  author  has  been  fonunate  id  introducing 
|ier  diK  jp9iwoik  of  new  and  appropriate  rllustrations  of  these  weli^ 
Jioown  prkicipk&  In  the  First  LfCdlure,  after  treating  on  fire,  and 
its  agency,  the  following,  among  many  other,  observations  on  evapo* 
4-attQa  appear : 

"  The  (joofing  property  of  vapour  is  evident  by  the  observation  of  its 
e&^s,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  employed  in  hot  countries.  In 
Aleppo,  water  kept  in  jars  is  always  coolest  when  the  weather  is  hottest: 
lor  when  the  heat  is  most  eatcessive,  and  the  sun's  rays  most  powerfal, 
the  vapour  from  the  outside  of  the  jars  is  mosr  copious ;  and  the  degree  of 
coldness  within  them  is  produced  by  the  great  quantity-  of  heat  discharged 
through  the  pores  of  the  earth  of  which  they  are  made,  which  is  of  a  very 
loose  texture. '  I'he  manner  of  obtaining  ice  in  the  East  Indies  is  another 
icvidence  of  the  degree  of  cold  that  maybe  produced  by  evaporation. 
The  ice-makers  dig  pits  about  thirty  feet  square  and  two  feet  deep,  in 
Jarge  phiini,'  strewing  the'  bottom  of  these  pits  with  sugar-ca^s  :  they 
\plaoe  upon  them  unglaz^  pans,  made  of  such  porous  eartht  that  the  va* 
^ur  penetrates  through  its  substance.  The  paqs  ace  about  a  qoarter  of 
an  inch  thick  :  if  they  are  filled  in  the  evening  with  water  thatjhas  been 
boiled,  and  left  in  that  situation  till  monung^  more  or  lest; ice  will  be 
..found  in  them,  according  ta  the  temperature  of  theair^  there  beix^  mott 
formed  in  ^ry  weather  than  in  cloudy. 

As  tlie  above  eonveys  the  knowledge  of  an  important  faA,  Which 
"seems  not  to  hnvt  been  yet  sufficiently^  known  or  pra6tised  iti  nuny  of 
thps^  Warm  countries  which  are  under  the  British  dominion,*  and 
•Which  frequently  sufier  from  the  use  of  bad  wttcr,  we  think  it  pro^ 

\ 
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fcr4o  ol^fe^y.  tfiautV€0'li9t.an4;nHidd]r  water,  put  iaC«  ^  diihf 
{)oroiMi9i.viiglM#d  ^rthM  vfasel,  and  su^nded  in  an  open  window^ 
or  ajgy  plac^  whore  there  is  a  constant  current  of  air,  shaded fr^m  $ki 
iMff.  wiU^  ia  tfccoourse  of  six  dr  seven  honrs,  become  cot>),  liinpid^ 
and  a  ddicion  ^nd  wiiplesome  beverage.  The  sanle  may  be  efleded 
with  btfc  jars  ^exposed  to  the  sun  ;  but  in  that  case  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  tbem  dpse  stopped,  and  constantly  moistened  with  water  thrown 
over  rhehd,  in  order  to  support  a  uniform  evaporation  from  their  sur- 
face, Otrr  author's  hypothesis,  that  in  this  process  of  evaporation, 
heat  is  disengaged,  may  suffice,  although  many,  and  not  without  rea- 
son, have  contended,  that  the  matter  of  heat  was  carried  off  in  vapour^  \ 
and  that  of  cold  disengaged  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to  cool,  or  eveii 
freeze,  the  water^^  within  the  vessels. 

In  the  Second  Le£lure,  treating  of  the  mechanical  powers,  the  90-* 
thor  remarks ;  "  The  effedts  of  gunpowder  aic  certainly  dreadfial ; 
yet  as  some  medium  (means)  of  offisnce  and  defence  has  ever  ..been 
used,  I  conceive  the  art  of  gunnery  is  not  more  cruel  than  matij 
Other  destructive  devices.''  How  little  do  we  yet  know  of  humanity} 
In  truth,  aftei;  the  discovery  of  printing,  that  of  gunpowder  has  been 
Jhe  next  useful  in  civtli^ing^ mankind,  anil  in  extending  the  arts  and 
Sciences.  As  to  the  sentiment  of  humanity,  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
the  records  of  society,  we  have  but  to  compare  the  history  of  ancient 
and  modern  wars  to  be  convinced,  that  since  the  use  of  gunpovvdcr, 
scarcely  a  hundredth  ps^rt  of  the  former  number  has  fallen  in  battle. 
The  period  of  warfare  has  been  also  contra(9ed,  and  the  arts  of  peace 
caltivated  to  a  degree  equally  unknown  in  ancient  Rome,  Greecei 
Judca,  or  Egypt.  There  is,  however,  more  justice  and  utility  in  the 
Wlowiiig  interesting  observations  on  animal  strength : 

**  It  appears  evident,  from  what  we  learo  of  the  direflion  of  po\yer  fn 
the  limbs  of  m<rti  and  quadnipcds,  that  the  former  were  designed  to  move 
NpHght,  and  that  they  can' bear  a  burthen  better  in  that  position  than  in 
any  other.  Two  men  with  a'  burthen  between  them,  will  carry  a  greater 
weight  than  double  what  each  can  separately  ;  because  by  using  a  pole^ 
they  can  preserve  such  a  position  that  the  whole  pillar  of  their  bones  sup- 
ports the  weight.  If  one  man  be  twice  as  strong  as  the  other,  the  wefight 
should  be  moved  towards  the  stronger  man  in  that  proportion,  namely^ 
to  half  the  distance  from  the  latter  that  it  is  from  the  former ;  by  whick 
means  the  weaker  man  will  bear  only  one- third  of  the  burthen.  In  atl 
taching  a  pair  of  horses  to  a  carriage,  if  one  be  weaker  than  the  other, 
the  stronger  horse  should  be  placed  dearer  the  centre  of  the  bekm  that  is 
iiitencdto  the  carriage,  than  the  weaker,  by  which  me^s  4^ach  will 
^FHw  in  proportion  to  its  strength  ;  the  motion  of  the*^ carriage  will  also 
.be' facilitated  by  this  equip6ise  of  power. 

••' We  may"  infer  frcxri  the  diredion  of  power  in  horses,  that  they  weft 
4^i|iiad  to  draw  bttrthehs;  and  may  suppose  that  a  horse  will  draw  « 
.leight  iu  proportion  to  his  strength  :  yet  it  is  easy  to  understand,  from 
•oo^  ot>8ervati9ns  on  adiop  and  re-a^Von,  th^t  Jtu'o  horses  6f  unequal 
strength  may  draw, the  same  weight ;  or  the  weaker  horse  may  evendiaw 

a  weight  . 
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a  weight  the  stronger  oumot  remoTei  if  the  w%d:er  fce  iSe  heihrtOi  6f 
exceed  th^  other  more  in  weight  thani  he  is  etodeded  by  him  in  sttcngdii 
Cor  a  weight  re^^s  and  palls  back  a  horse  in  ptpportimi  to  itsdf :  there* 
ioie  the  heavier  horse,  though  he  be  the  weaker,  will,  if  his  weight  be 
greater  than  the  strength  of  his  antagonist,  lose  less  power  than  tk 
-  stronger  one,  A  horse  has  two  sources  of  power  in  drawing  weigiits : 
-^  his  strength,  which  gives  him  velocity  ;  and  his  weight,  which  gtves 
him  force.  Horses  must  have  sufficient  force,  or  weight,  to  enable  them 
^o  move  a  heavy  carriage  ;  for  if  they  have  not,  they  cannot  secure  diw  ^ 
feet  on  the  ground,  but  will  slip,  and  be  drawn  backwar4s*" 

ITie  Lefture  on  Pneumatics  and  Acoustics  is  ^till  mofe  compre- 
Iientive  r^fid  instructive,  although  the  author  has  declined  entering  on 
the  ericha^nting  and  fashionable  subjeft  of  pneumatic  chemistrv,  under 
the  tahe  pretext,  that  the  •*  experiments  are  too  inconvenient  and 
daxigerotis  for  female*  performance  and  intrdspcflion.*'  SheiBas- 
rral«k  the  importance  of  the  existence  of  the  air  to  the  feathered  tribe, 
'^hoBC  small  bends,  sharp  breasts,  muscular  wings,  and  spreadiof 
tails,  enable  tliem  to  support  themselves  in  the  atmosfrfiere.     But, 

**  The  re-adion  of  the  air  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  tli^ 
dtre^on,  &c.  of  the  flight  of  birds :  it  is  by  |he  curious  mechanitfD  o^ 
their  wings  that  they  are  able  to  support  themselves,  and  to  vary  tbcir 
flight,  as  we  may  readily  conci^ive  ;  for  if  it  were  performed  and  effeftwi 
by  strokes  in  one  plane  only,  what  was  gained  one  moment  would  be  lost 
the  next.  But  the  wise  Contriver  of  all  things  has  supplied  the  plumf 
race  with  a  curious  and  wonderful  machinery  to  efiedl  these  purposes. 
The  external  part  of  the  wing  is  convex,  and  the  feathers  axe  so  disposedi 
Yhe  muscles  and  joints  of  the  pinions  so  arranged  and  allotted,  as  to  enable 
birds  to  shift  their  position  by  a  semi-rotary  movement,  and  also  to  strike 
^  air  with  a  broad  surface,  in  ofd^  to  take  all  possible  advantage  of  iti . 
Itsist^nce  ;  and  to  raise  the  wing  edgeways,  that  they  .m«y  have  the  less 
opposition  to  overcome,  and  to  prevent  that  adion  of  the  air  on  tbem  in 
rising  which  would  impede  their  flight 4  it  was  probably  from  observing 
this  circumstance,  that  the  waterman  learnt  what  is  called  to  feather  Iiis 
«ar."  "^  _ 

After  discussing  the  important  uses  of  air  to  the  respiration  f  c/ainl- 
JSliais,  the  le£lurer  proceeds  to  consider  its  wonderful  powers  in  pro- 
pagating soands. 

1  mil  ly  ■!■■■>  'A'—  ■■■  -        "■         »"  '  11    1,11.1  ■ )i,,ii..    ,^  mm^^^mmmm^ 

•  The  very  able  researches  and  discoveries  of  Mrs.  Fulham,  ana 
tz&fXty  iteftitation  of  this  objedion,     . 

f  ^Tbe  author  again  attacks  experimental  philosophers  for  crutlfy  to  mi- 
l^als,  in  exposing  tbem  to  the  adion  of  difierent  gases  ;  but  she  does  an 
fefie^  that  there  is  not  a  respedable  fishmonger  in  London,  who  dumt 
infill  more  tmel  torture  on  living  animals  in  one  day,  than  all  the  pbfli^ 
sof)|iei%  froxb  Galen  to  Qaivani^  have  ever  done  in  the  course  of  tk^ 
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'^  Sbundj  by  being  condensed  in  a  tubcj  is  rendered  audible  at  a  great 
distance;  dberefore^  by  means  of  pipes,  which  confine  the  sounds  the  voices 
»9y  be  heard  considerably  beyond  its  natural  limits.  Hence  have,  arises 
rano.iis  deceptions.  ^  The  condensation  of  sound  has  similar  effeiuls  witb 
tlte  condensation  of  light>  in  increasing  the  natural  pOwers.  When  a 
peison  speaks  in  a  trumpet,  the  large  waves  formed,  at  the  wide  end  of  it 
are  compressed  at  the  axis  by  the  refledling  surface  inside  the  tube  ;  and» 
passing  to  the  ear  in  that  state^  a  greater  eiFed  is  produced  than  by  the 
usual  mode  of  conveyance.  If  two  trumpets  are  fixed  in  situations  oppo« 
site  to  each  other,  even  at  the  distance  of  forty  fetft,  the  sound  of  the 
lowest  whisper  spoken  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  them,  will  pass  totheother^ 
and  may  be  distinctly  heard.  The  similarity  between  the  effefts  of  Con# 
densed  light  and  sound  is  evidently  proved  by  experiment.  If  we  place 
two  concave  mirrors,  or  surfaces,  made  of  glj^ss,  or  any  refleifting  sub- 
stance, at  the  opposite  ends  of  a  large  apartment,  and  a  person  stand  at  the 
focus  of  one*,  and  another  person  at  the  focus  of  the  other,  they  may 
converse  in  the  lowest  whisper,  which  will  be  to. each  perfeftly  att- 
Aiblc."  , 

The  Fifth  and  Sixth  Ledlurts  arc  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  hy* 
^r^taiics,  hydraulics,  and  the  motion  of  fluids  in  general,  of  whict^ 
the  fbilowing  is  a  fair# specimen  of  the  diverse  fa£ts  and  observations 
communicaied  in  tlie  author's  familiar  and  desultory  manner: 

"  The  effe<as  of  capillary  attradibn,  by  which  motsture  Is  conveyed 

through  the  interstices  of  wood,  &c.  'are  employed  by  mankind  in  various 

necbamcal  operations,  particularly  in  dividing' substances   with  greatei^ 

^3e  and  safety  tlian  by  percussion.     A  very  striking  use  of  this  propert/ 

preseats  itsell  to   my  recolledion,  as  employed  in  dividing  mill-stones* 

The  stones  used  for  this  purpose  are  first  formed  into  cylinders  of  consider 

table  length  ;  to  separate  these  into  the  proper  proportions,  indentures  aro 

cut  at  suitable  disunces  on  the  outer  surface  of  tnem  in  a  circular  form^ 

into  which  are  driven  wedges  of  dry  wood.     By  the  application  of  water 

to  these  wedges,  itie  cylinders  are  divided  ;  for  the  fluid  is  drawn  to^th^ 

other  extremity  of  the  wood  by  the  capillary  attradion,  which  causes  an 

expansion  that  splits. the  stone  asunder.     Capillary  attra^ionis  concerned 

in  most  of  the  operations  of  nature;  for  nutriment  is  conveyed  tl^rough 

these  fine  tubes  to  all  the  parts  of  vegetable  Substances  and  animal  bodies » 

Many  familiar  effeds  arise  from  corpuscular  attradion  ;  as,  oil  supplying 

the  wick  of  a  lamp,  water  dividing  sugar  or  salt :  in  a  word,  all  the  pores 

and  interstices  of  bodies  are  capillary  tubes,  which  imbibe  fields,  efflu# 

via,  &c.*' 

The  Le£ture  on  Magnetism  h  the  most  intelligible^  satisfadory,^ 
and  pe^'haps  complete,  that  we  have  seen  on  this  hitherto  undefin&bl^ 
subjedl.  The  author  has  evinced  much  judgmept  and  good  sense  in 
omitting  all  the  visionary  specolations  relative  to  magnetism,  with 

— - "'" '      ^  II--  ,         ■        * 

\  ■  _      ■ 

:   *  "  The  focus  of  a  concave  mirror  is  at  one-fiwirth  the  diameter  of'^ 

sphere  of  which  the  concavity  of  the  mirror  is  an  arc***  k*  u 
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which  (he  public  has  been  so  long  idly  amused,  and  has  confined  her- 
self to  d  clear  and  complete  statement  of  all  the  known  phenomena. 
The  fa£ls  relative  to  the  variations  and  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle  are 
concisely  detailed,  and  Mr.  Canton*s  observations  on  the  slight  vari* 
ations  or  deviations  of  the  needle  in  the  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
occasioned  by  the  solar  heat,  hi  he  supposed,  are  particularly  men- 
tioned. We  could  have  wished,  indeed,  that  Mrs.- Bryan  had  given 
some  account  of  the  attempts  made  to  identify  the  magnetic  with  the 
cle^iric  power,  as  .they  are  much  more  similar  in  their  charadlers 
than  waier  is  to  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  of  which  it  is  entirely  com- 
posed. 

Ele<£lricJty  occupies  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Le£lures,  which  the 
author  seems  to  have  treated  con  amore,  "  Of  the  two  theories  of  elec- 
tricity which  have  obtained  the  greatest  share  of  approbation  with  phi- 
losophers, one  is  called  Ellis*s,  being  his  idea  as  established  by  Vdta 
and  Mr.  Atwood ;  the  other,  Franklin's,  though  Dr.  Watson  first 
'  intimated  the  opinions  which  were  afterwards  digested  and  established 
by  Dr.  Franklin:"  the  leading  principles  are  given  ^y  it  ho  ut  deciding 
in  favour  of  cither.  The  fair  Leflurer  proceeds  to  relate  experiments 
which  irt  general  arc  applicable  to  both  theories,  and  which  render  it 
verydifEcult,  if  not  impossible,  "to  wholly  reje<£l  either  of  them."  She 
also  proposes  several  shrewd  conje6lures  of  her  ow»i  relative  to  the 
power  of  eledlrics,  whi^ch  she  supposes  to  be  oiyly  that  of  having  a 
,  particular  capacity  for  accumulating  or  attra£titig  the  eledtric  fluid 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  surrounding  bodies.  The  experiments  of 
Mr.  Symmer,  on  black  and  white  silk  stockings,  are  also  stated,  in 
which  it  appears,  that  a  black  and  white  silk  stockings  warmed,  and 
drawn  on  the  leg  over  each  other,  and  taken  off  without  separattog 
them,  became  eled^rical,  and  adhered  together  with  a  "  force  that  fe- 
<]uired  sixty  (six)  times  their  own  weight  to  part  them.'*  Trying 
Hwo  pairs  of  stockings,  one  black,  and  the  other  white,  each  repelled 
hs  fellow,  and  attracted  the  Contrary  one.  Two  black  stockings  did 
not  exhibit  eledHcity.  Our  author  also  gives  some  very*  good  direc- 
tions fo\  guarding  against  danger  in  a  thunder-storm.  An  imperfed 
sketch  of  Gidvanism  is  likewise  introduced,  but  the  I*e€^orer  forbears 
16  dwell  on  this  subject,-  fi)r  the  truly  Shandean  reason,  which  1%  un- 
wonhy  of  her,  that  **  many  cruel  experiments  have  been  tried  in  ihi» 
science  i"  Such  sentiments  sl:e  may  considei^  as  honourable  proofsof 
her  sensibility,  but  we  cannot  hesitate  in  affirming,  that  they  are  the 
very  antipodes  to  those  of  genuine  humanity.  According  to  such 
preposterous  affedtation,  it  were  more  humane  to  suffer  a  patient  to 
die  oY  a  frafiured  limb,  than  to  save  his  life  by  amputation. 

The  Tenth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth^  Ledtur^  are  on  optics,  and 
4he  nature  of  vision  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  dryness  and  difficulty  of 
thesubje£^,  there  are  very  few  readers  who  will  not  be  amused  by  the 
purious  experiments  and  observations  here  rendered  familiar  to  the 
nieahest  capacity,  ThVToIlowing  obsefvatiom  on  light  bqcur  before 
enterine  on  the  subject  of  colours: 
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-  -cf  viTe  are  now   far  advanced  in  the  consideration   of  light,  and  the 
scleilce  of  optics  ;  having,  b)rocular  demonstration  of  certain  results,  in. 
ferred  yixh.  certainty  many  important  fa^s  :  such  as,  that  the  particles  of 
light  ai^  inconceivably  small,  and  move  in  t  rectilinear  diredlion  with 
astonishing  velocity — that  a  ray  of  light,  radiating  from  a  centre,  diverger 
in  its  progress — that  thedensityof  light  at  certain  distances  depends  on  its 
density  at  tWe  radiating  point>  and  its  distance  from  It,  and  this  difference 
being  also  in  proportion  to  the  squares  of  its  distance  from  the  luminous 
point — that  the  angle  made  by  a  ray  of  light  in  its  reflexion,  is  always 
erqual  to  its  angle  of  incidence  ;  and  hence,  when  the  angle  of  incidence  U, 
found,  the  angle  of  refleftion  isiikewise  ascertained — ^that  concave  mirrors 
collet\  parallel  rays,  an4  cause  them  to  meet  in  a  focus  by  refledlion ;  an(l 
that    the  focus  of  a  concave  mirror  is  at  the  same  distance  from  its  sur. 
face  as  the  focus  of  a  convex  lens — that  the  heat  and  light  of  a  luqiinous 
body  refle^ed  from  a  concave  surface,  are  as  much  increased  ^t  that  focal 
point,  as  th-it  point  exceeds  the  surface  of  the  lens ;  the  same  ^as  happens  in 
regard  to  the  surface  and  focus  of  a  convex  lens  by  refradlion,  which 
causes  the  rays  of  light  at  the  focus  of  very  large  concave  mi;:rors,  and 
convex  lenses,  by  being  greatly  accumulated  at  their  foci,  to  bum  almost 
all  bodies  subjedled  to  their  influence.     We  have  also  contemplated  the  co. 
rious  organization  of  the  eye,  so  far  as  its  optical  eSedls  are  known  ;  and 
discovered,    that  the'  conscru^ion  pf  optical  instruments  depends  on  the 
known  properties  and  capacities  of  (he  coats  and  humours  of  this  useful  and 
Ornamental  org^n  of  the  animal  creation." 

On  the  preservation  of  the  sight,  the  following  rcfiei9:ion$  are  ori- 
ginal and  important: 

.  '^  To  render  our' knowledge  on  this  subjeft  (the  science  of  vision)  in 
sonae  degree  serviceable  to  mankind,  I  will  state  a  few  particulars  worthy 
of  attention.  L9ng-sightedness  arises  from  a  depression  of  the  lenses  that 
compose  the  orgdn  of  sight,  whic  h  is  occasioned  by  a  deficiency  in  the  hu- 
mours of  the  eye,  dnd  a  rigldness  of  the  muscles  that  regulate  its  move* 
ments.  In  order  to  retard  and  cbuntera^  as  much  as  possible  the  inconve.  ^ 
niences  of  this  natural  decay  of  sight,  it  is  necessary,  as  we  advance  in 
years,  to  accustom  ourselves  to  look  at  obje^s  as  near  as  we  conveniently 
can,  and  to  employ  the  eyes  moderately  in  viewingattentively  a  variety  of 
objed^s  at  different  distances.  To  avoid  the  impressions  of  a  very  strong 
light,  and  the  suddeq  transition  from  darkness  to  an  opposite  extreme, 
frequently  open  and  shut  the  upper  lid,  in  order  to  diffuse  a  fluid  that  is  in- 
tended to  lubricate  the  eye.  This  aft  is  usually  performed  instindlively, 
without  our  attention;  but  as  some  persons,  constantly  occupied  in  con* 
templating  very  small  objefts,  are  apt  to.  get  a  fixed  position  of  the  eye,  1  - 
deem  this  caution  necessary  :  I  have  myself  experienced  the  inconvenience 
attending  negligence  in  this  particular,  when  painting  small  Objefts  on 
ivory  ;  for  after  sitting  many  hours,  earnestly  contemplating  the  perform- 
ance,  a  painful  sensation  in  my  eyes  has  been  produced.  The  muscles  of 
(he  eye  grow  stronger  by  moderate  exercise,  and  are  enfeebled  by  disuse  ; 
and  the  coat's  of  the  eye  are  rendered  flexible  by  use,  and  become  rigid  by 
inadivity." 

The  fads  and  illustrations  of  the  nature  and  inflaence  of  colours 
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Sire  no  less  curious  and  interesting,  but  our  extra£i$  have  already  ex- 
tended to  an  unusual  Jength.  The  Thirteenth  and  last  Lefture  em- 
braces astronomy,  and  will  not  detradl  from  the  fair  fame  which  the 
:tudior  has  honestly  acquired  by  her  former  labours  in  that  sublime 
science. 

'  Before  concluding  ouV  observations  on  this  elegant  volume,  how- 
ever, we  must  beg  leave  to  fultil  another,  and  not  the  least  important, 
part  of  our  duty  to  the  public,  namely,  to  examine  the  moral  prin- 
ciples here  inculcated.  The  author  (mistress  of  a  very  respeflabic 
boarding  school  on  Biackheath),  v^ith  great  propriety,  gives  a  con- 
cluding admonitory  Address  to  her  fair  pupils  on  tlie  moral  and  political 
economy  of  their  future  lives.  The  primary  objeft  of  these  Lec- 
tures, we  are  told,  and  the  work  bears  internal  evidence  ofthefa^it 
was  to  support  religion,  and  superinduce  habits  of  pious  adoration  to 
the  Supreme  Being  in  contemplating  his  works.  The  merit  of  such 
a  de$ign  is  unequivocal,  and  we  do  not  hesirate  to  say,  tjiat  its  execu- 
tion is  "highly  praiseworthy  and  agreeable.  In  this  Address,  the  lead- 
ing and  essentia!  dodtrines  of  religion,  and  its  offices,  are  first  laid 
down,  ^jviih  great  perspicuity,  as  the  source  of  all  knowledge  and 
virtue:  next,  the  "  moral  duties  in  every  relation  of  female  life— as 
children,  sisters,  friends,  wives,  inbiher?,  and  associates.'*  "Jus- 
tice, prudence,  temperance,  and  fortitude,"  we  are  told,  are  the  basis 
of  all  these  duties.  '*  As  children,  be  obedient  and  grateful  to  your 
parents ;  as  friends,  faithful  and  reasonable ;  as  listers,  affe£lionate ;" 
and, ' ' 

'*  When  wives,  consider  the  solemn  oath  pledged  before  God,  and 
stridlly  obey  its  mandates.  ^I^t  cheerful  acquiescence  evince  your  afe* 
tion  towards  your  husband*  Be^the  softener  of  his  cares — the  sympathizer 
in  all  his  anxieties  ;  and  should  unforeseen  misfortunes  overtake  him,  then 
will  be  the  time  to  show  him  the  strength  of  your  understanding,  the  purity 
of  your  mind,  and  the  nature  of  your  affedion.  Excite  his  fortitiuie  by 
your  example — lessen  his  anxiety  by  your  vigorous  resbtance  of  calamity— 
and  diminish  the  pressure  of  misfortune  by  your  aftive  exertions.  This 
will  be  the  seasgn  for  more  particularly  displaying  the  moral  graces  of  jos* 
tice,  prudence,  temperance,  and  fortitude.  As  mothers,  remember  yon 
once  were  youngw  Let  your  experience  and  (nature:  judgment  diied  nsjd 
admonish  your  children  ;  but  let  your  admonitions,  restraints,  and  direc 
tions,  be  softened  by  maternal  afieftion." 

.  **  In  society,  be  unassuming,  obliging,  charitable;  let  your  benevo- 
lence be  as  compicucTus  in  judging  of  conduA,  as  in  bestowing  the  gifts  of 
abundance.  Cultivate  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  impart  its  emanations; 
but  let  yonr  gaiety  be  tempered  by  sedate  thought  and  reflexion.  Be  not 
anxious  about  the  domestic  affairs  of  others  :  curiosity  is  trifling  and  im- 
pertinent, unless  excited  by  the  laudable  motive  of  contfiibutin'g,  by  oat 
counsel  or  assistance,  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  our  fellow,  creatures. 
Avoid  gossiping  or  talking  of  other  people's  affairs ;  for  this  pradicebe* 
speaks  a  weak  and  vacant  mind,  and  derogates  from  the  modesty,  delicacy/ 
and  refinement  of  the  female  charafter." 

•      All 
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AH  tfais  advice  is,  no  doubt,  excellent ;  but  we  were  no  less^utv 
prized  than  grieved  to  find  that,  in  a  moral  exhortation  to  young 
ladies,  chastity  was  not  placed  first  among  the  virtues ;  and  that  mth 
desty^  although  it  only  relates  to  external  manners,,  occurs  no  move 
than  once.  We  have  seen  a  family,  lately  emerged  from  the  bondage 
of  Popish  superstitions,  produce,  under  the  name  of  one  of  its .  fe* 
male  branches,  a  -modern  system  of  education,  in  .which  religion 
formed  no  part ;  and  now,  by  this  unfortunate  omission,  our  author 
finishes  her  interesting  course  of  natural  philosophy,  which  every  where 
abounds  in  the  most  pious,  religious,  and  moral  sentiments,  with  an 
animated  display  of  the  female  virtues^  in  which  chastity  has  not  a 
place.  From  the  subsequent  5nd  concluding  advice,  in  this  other- 
wise most  meritorious  and  enlightened  address,  of  "  making  religiws 
principles  and  PRACTICE  the  mdispensable  qualifications  of  both  a 
friend  and  a  husband,"  we  are  persuaded  the  author  will  regret  this 
oversight  still  more  than  we.  As  she  has  often  enlivened  these  Lec- 
tures by  some  very  appropriate  quotations  from  the  English  poets,  vlet 
us  advise  her  to  cancel  the  last  page  of  her  ^^  Concluding  Address,'* 
and  add  to  it  some  of  the  admirable  verses  in  Milton's  Comus — verses^ 
which  from  their  exquisite  elegance,  taste,  and  true  moral  sentiments, 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  noble  purpose  of  her  splendid  and  pieas- 
ine  work. 

It  will  appear,  from  the  copious  extrafls  we  have  given,  that  the 
knowledge  and  principles  displayed  in  these  Lectures,  are  such  as  will 
command  respeft  ;  and  that  they  are  every  way  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  to 
V^hom,  by  permission  of  her  guardians,  they  are  respe£lfullv  dedicate^. 
We  shall  only  add,  that  the  numerous  experiments  in  tfie  difFenent 
sciences -here  discussed,  are  familiarly  elucidated  by  36  very  well  exe- 
cuted plates,  many  of  them  from  designs  by  Miss  S.  M.  ^ryan,  we 
apprehend  a  daughter  of  the  author. 


Sophia  St.  Clare,    A  Novel.     In  2  vols.     12  mo.     Pp.  404.    John- 
son.    1806. 

THE  prbdufiions  of  imagination  are  pleasant  to  the  studious 
mind^  as  furnishing  relief  from  the  severity  of  science.  We  are  ac- 
quainted with  literary  men,  who,  at  the  intervals  of  labour,  seek  no 
other  mental  refreshment  than  such  as  mav  be  found  in  the  walks  of 
literature  ;  and  a  poem,  or  a  pi6lur^,  hath  often  aided,  by  its  enliven- 
ing influence,  the  arduous  pursuits  of  philosophy.  Of  all  others,  x\lt 
critic  is,  perhaps,  most  usefully  entertained  by  the  sports  of  a  poetic 
iancy.  Furrowed  by  tJ:iought,  or  frowning  over  dullness,  his  brow 
isrdaxed  into  seniles  by  an  occasional  converse  with  the  Muses;  anci 
he  return^,  with  new  pleasure,  to  his  abstruser  speculations. 
Thajt'OOV^U  arp  to  be  classed  high  among  works  of  invention,  and 
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that  critics  need  not  be  ashamed  of  recurring  to  novels  <br  amusement, 
are  points  with  us  long  since  decided  ;  and  it  is  owing  only  to  the 
light  or  trifling  performances  of  tfiis  sort,  which  are  scattered  every 
vmere  in  profusion,  that  a  composition,  where  there  is  room  for  ihc 
full  display  of  ingenuity  and  taste,  hath  been  treated,  of  Jate  years,  with 
marked  negle£l» 

How  far  the  merits  of  Sophia  St.  Clare  may  tend  to  reclaim  the 
honours  of  her  degraded  sisterhood,  n^ust  now  be  the  subje£l  of  con- 
sideration. 

We  shall  not  abridge  the  storyy  as  this  would  damp  the  curiosity  of 
the  reader;  but  we  sci;uple  not  to  declare  our  opinion,  that  it  isex-p 
tremely  well  told.  Possibly  we  may  trace,  in  one  or  two  of  our  cele- 
brated novels,  some  similarities  which,  in  a  few  instances,  should 
seem  to  detra£t  from  the  credit  of  originality.  The  pi6lure  of  tlic 
nunnery  and  the  nuns  has  little  novelty  to  recommend  it.  But  its 
charader  is-— nature  and  truth.  In  "  Sophia  Sf.  Clare,''  however, 
we  have  several  incidents  and  situations  which  are  equally  new  and 
striking.  We  were  iiighly  pleased  with  vol.  ii.  pp.  120—152. 
These  "pages  are  written  with  a  masterly  hand»  and,  of  these,  we  give 
an  extrad ;  premising,  that  the  Countess  de  Lusigiian  w^as  the  rival 
of  Sophia  in  die  affections  of  l^usignan. 

.''  Sophia  was  the  prisoner  of  the  jealous  Countess'in  a  solitary  castle. 
*  I  have  met  with  an  adventure/  says  Sophia  ;  *  at  the  otjier  end  of  the 
gallery  is  a  small  closet  furnished  with  books  and  paintings — I  was  read- 
ing  there  in  the  Lusiad  of  Camoi^ns — and  1  had  sunk  into  a  ipelancholy 
reverie.     A  faint  sound  drew  my  att^tion.     Looking  up  I  sa^  a  W^y 
who  had  just  entered,  and  stood  earnestly  gazing  at  me.     She  saluted  me 
with  politeness  ;  but  her  manner  betrayed  confusion  and  embarrassment. 
1  left  the  closet  j  but  the  lady  foljowed  roe  to  my  apar<nient,  aixi  entered 
into  con ver8ati6n.     I  found  my  situation  was  known  to  her;    and  sIk 
acknowledged  having  sought  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  me.     Observ- 
ing my  guest  more  attentively,  I  thought  her  extremely  beautiful.    She 
was  pale  and  rathpr  thin ;  but  her  eyes  sparkled  with  uncommon  lustre, 
and  deemed  by  their  penetrating  glances  to  read  into  the  soul.     An  air  of 
inelancholy  dignity  was  spread  over  her  whole  person  \  and  her  voice  sweet, 
yet  mournful,  touched  the  heart  ipsensil^ly. — *  There  are  inhabitants  in 
the  castle,*  said  she,  *  you  little  suspeft.*     Struck  by  her  manner,  I  in- 
quired what  she  meant.     ^Promise  me,    thcp,'  said  the  lady,    'your 
friendship  and  confidence,'     You  forget,"  said  I,  smiling,  *'that  ffien^ 
ship  is  npt  voluntary  ;  whether  you  shall  .possess  mine,  depends  mqreapon 
you  than  myself."  ..........  **  I  have  again  seen  the  strange  Wy— 

.the  moment  she  entered,  she  ran  and  embraced  me.  I  could  not  Return  her 
embrace.  There  was  a  wildness  in  her  looks  that  shocked  me.  Her  eyes 
had  a  lustre  in  them  which  it  yiras  even  painful  to  support.  At  last  she 
took  my  hand — 'You  must  not  wonder  s^t  the  attachment  I  have  con- 
ceived for  you.  You  strongly  resemble  a  sister,  whom  I  tenderly  loved. 
.—Poor  Elinor !  she  foved  a  man .  who  was  engaged  to  another  lady. 
That  proud  woman,  secure  of  her  lover's  affe^ion,  did  not  fefel  the  less 
rc§cntmcnt  towards  one  who  presume^  to  be  her  rival.    My  podr  iam 
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^t  its  t9^%  bat  too  cniellf — she  died  by  poison/  One  idea  scemod  to 
occupy  her  mind  th»t'  some  danger  threatened  me,  from  the  peof^e  who 
live  in  the  castle*  Bat  the  Countess/'  said  I^  '^  would  not  sandion  an 
aA  of  guilt-*-she  cannotj  suiely^  aim  at  my  life/'  *  The  Coumess  is 
violent,  and  hates  you,'  answered  she>  in  a  tone  of  suppressed  emotioii* 

*  Yet  ar»  there  means  of  escape,  I  will  condud  you  to  a  convent  near 
the  castle,  by  a  private  passage  which  is  Icnownonly  to  myself.  The 
abbess  is  my  friend,  and  will  proteft  us  both/  She  came  at  the  ajppointed 
time,  provided  with  a  lantern,  and  a  lamp,  and  was  eager  to  depart.  We 
left  the  apartment  by  a  private  door,  and  passed  along  several  galleries 
to  a  small  '{staircase,  which  we  descended,  and  went  out  of  the  ciiotle 
through  >a  postern  gate.  We  were  now  in  a  wood.  The  trees  formed  La 
one  part  a  kind  of  recess. — *  There  lies  our  way,*  she  said>^  and  advan* 
cing  groped  with  difficulty  through  the  thick  foliage.  At  last  we  cam^ 
to  an  ancient  building  ;  a  door  stood  wide  open  :  we  passed  thrpugh,-  and 
entered  a  lofty  avenue.  She  shut  the  door  with  violence,  and  taking  a 
key  from  her  pocket,  locked  it  and  drew  several,  bolts.  She  hurried  on« 
and  I  was  obliged  to  foll<»w,  or  be  left  in  darkness.  At  the  end  of  the 
avenue  she  opened  a  small  door,  and  discovered  a  chapd  that.  seeme4  to 
be  no  longer  used  for  the  purposes  of  devotion.  As  I  walked  slowly  along 
the  aisle,'  I  saw  every  where  round  roe  the  emblems  of  death. — I  saw, 
how  all  things  human  end;  and  my  past  misfortunes  appeared  to  me,  af 
that  moment,  like  the  fading  images  of  a  dieam,  soon  to  be  forgotten  !"-* 
I  weaving  the  chapel,  we  came  to  a, low  passage,  and  went  down  a  flight 
of  steps  to  another  avenue,  dark  and  Ipfty.  likei  the  former.  To  my  re. 
peated  inquiries.  Whither  we  were  going  ?  she  replied — *  That  we  should 
soon  be  with  the  nuns.'  The  avenue,  winding  in  a  circular  diredlion,  ex. 
tended  to  a  great  length  ;  vaOlted  underneath,  it  returned  our  footsteps 
in  hollow  echoes.  Lost  in  gloomy  abstradlion,  she  seemed  no  longer  to 
hear  me  when  I  spoke  to  her.  We  descended  another  flight  of  steps^ 
Here,  her  emotion  increased — she  shook  from  head  to  foot,  and  leaned  for 
support  on  a  pillar.  Alarmed,  I  seized  her  arm,  and  inquired  whether 
she  was  ill  ?  She  made  no  reply.  We  Were  now  under  an  arch,  leading 
to  a  kind  of  dome;  I  stopped  there,  and  protested  I  would  go  no  further.— 

•  You  need  not,'  said  she,  •  we  are  arrived.'  She  then  turned  and  looked 
at  roc — Holy  angels!  can  I  ever  forget  that  look.  *  Easy  dupe,'  said 
*he,  •  and  at  last  my  viftim !    I  am  the  wife  of  Lusignan  I*  " 

The  catastrophe  is  no  other  than  we  had  reason  to  expefk.  Had 
the  story  ended  happily,  the  moral  would  have  been  lost. 
^  With  rcspedl  to  the  chara^ers^  their  prototypes  may  be  frequently 
discovered  in  other  novels  or  romances.  The  nuns,  Theresa  and  Ur- 
tttla,  and  Agatha,  and  Father  Nicholas,  are  but  faint  refledttons  from 
some  of  the  same  name  (if  we  recoUe<^  rightly),  in  Mrs.  Radcliffe^s 
Italian  ;  and  many  of  Mrs.  RadclifFe's  personages  are  here  exhibited 
^ith  their  very  attitudes  and  air:  Wicqess*— ^'  A  figure  gliding  past 
we  through  the  grove  ;'*  [i.  30}.  **  A  female  figure  emerging  from 
the  wood  ;"  [31].  <<  I  heard  a  deep  sigh  near  me-^the  figure  agaifi 
glided  away  m  silence;"  £41].  ^*  The  eyes  of  Father  Nicholas 
&sbed  fire^"  [!ji]*  '  The  chaiafler  of  Lusignan  ia  ably  supported; 
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SO  i$  that  of  6w  liproipe.  Nor  does  her  jeakMis  mai  ad  at  ali  'm^ 
eokicsist^ntiy  with  herself,  fitic  the  canvas  is  not  sufficiently  exiensii^e 
fbr^nn  interesting  exhit>ition  of  varied  and  discriminated  d^raders. 

We  have  now  to  peiform  the  more  agreeablc.part  of  our  task, 
which  is— to  bestow  almost  unqualified  praise.  For  we  dedare,  that 
not  on^  sentiment  has  occurred  to  us  any  .way  exceptionable;  aiid 
tjiat  the  style  and  language  are  infinitely  superior,  not  only  to  those  of 
Common  novels,  but  of  many  which  are  read  as  the  nrst  produc- 
tions of  the  day«     In  Letter  vi.  Sopliia  says: 

•  **  Here,  in  this  sditude,  no  tyranny  disturbs  my  quiet.  I  pj^ure  t€> 
myself  seretie  days,  unbroken  retirement,  an  easy  solitude.  Nor  let  yoo^ 
gentle  heart  regret  the  sacrifice  oT\my  youth.  The  fair  blossom  of  ray 
hopes  is  alteady  blighted.  The  chill  breath  of  adversity  has  withered 
iny  prime,  and  I  o^  at  the  altar  a  poor  and  joyless  heaVt.  *  I  thought 
of  the  world,  such  as  it  appears  to  the  fortunate — its  gay  deceptions,  its 
snimataig  pursuits ;  the  pleasures  that  sweeten,  and  the  arts  that  adorn  it 
•>-^he  kind  affe^ions,  the  amiable  sympathies,  benevolence,  friendship, 
gratitude  ;  a  sens^lloh  like  envy  arose  in  my  bosom  ;  and  I  hastened  to 
teyerse  the  pidure.  I  contemplated  the  dark  side  of  human  Ufe — the 
misfortunes  thattiarass  the  virtuous,  and  the  furies  that liaunPt  the  guilty. 
To  these  1  opposed  the  convent's  silent  scene.  To  the  world,  I  shaH  iyi 
effect  live  no  more.  But  that  night  of  oblivion,  that  shadow  of  death, 
will  not  extinguish  human  sensibilities,  human  passions."*-— (P.  20,  219 

The  following  are  the  sentiments  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  ex- 
pressed with  force  and  elegance.  ^ 

<*  Common  minds  can  never  taste  the  extreme  of  wretchedness :  they 
^now  not  the  struggle  of  the  soul — what  it  is  to  live^  and  breatlie 
^pair."— (P.  29).    . 

**  The  pride  of  philosophy  suffers  some  diminution,  when  we  consider 
the  immense  distancp  between  that  progress  of  intelledl  [which]  ijnagina- 
•tion  conceives,  and  what  we  are  really  capable  of  attaining.  The  gran- 
deur and  sublimity  df  those  laws  of  the  universe,  which  our  reason  strives 
in  vain  to  penetrate,  form  a  striking  contrast  to  human  misery  and  insig- 
nificance. Moralists  declaim  on  the  vanity  of  our  passions;  but,  I  be. 
lieve,  we  seldom  commit  so  mar^y  errors  as  in  the  .pursuit  ot*  tru(h,  or  the 
'  idea  which  we  are  disposed  to  fancy  such«  We  quit  the  plain  path  to  be- 
wildi^r  ourselves  in  the  mazes  of  opinion  ;  we  sacrifice  health  and  ease  in 
the  pursuit,  and  in  what  does  it  all  terminater--in  vagJie  lielie^  iuuaeiw 
lainty,  chimera?*'— (P.  164,  165). 

The  author,  we^suspedl  from  her  frequent  atlosions  to  dreams,  is  a 

Jlttle  superstitious  on  this  subject.     In  the  language  there  are  a  few 

trivial  errors,  or  inaccuracies ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  sincerely  think 

^he  composhion  before  us  entifled  to  great  commendation.— After 

Jvaving  said  so  much  of  the  performance,  abstraAediy  from   every 

consideration  of  the  author,  we  should,  in 'compliment  to  the  *^  feir 

•pikQOWD,"  ivho  (wp  sire  told)  is  a  yoimg  lad^^  .and  "  jnsfcnecring 
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upon  her  iioviciate  in  literature,*'-  rise  still  liiyicr  in  our  strain  of  ap- 
plause. We  shall  only  add,  liowever,  that  in  (he  above  specimens 
(which  arc  neither  the  best  nor  the  worst  passages  of  the  work), 
our  -readers  will  probably  perceive,  with  oxirs^lves,  the  promise  of 
futtire  excellence.  ,  ^ 


The,  Annual  Regi^er  :  or^  A  Finu  of  the  History^  Politics^  and  Litera-^ 
iure,  for  tAelear  i*](j^,     8vo.     Pp.  1046.     Rivingtons.    i8o6/ 

.WE  have  long  lamented  the  delay  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
appearance  of  this  valuable  producSlion,  the  fame  t>f  which, has  been 
long  established  ;  that  delay  has  given   rise  to  attempts  to  stihstituie 
others  in  its  place-rratrempts  which  have,  no  doubt,  been   attended 
'    with  partial  success  lb  this  news-loviqg  age,  in  which   noveltv  is  so 
frequently  accepted  in  the  place  of  excellence,  and^regulariiy  allowed 
to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  merit.     But,-  if  the  Editors  perse- 
vere in  the  same  plan  which  they  have  purshcc^  in  the  volume  before 
us,  if  they  allot  an  equal  portion  of  subsequent  volumes  to  historical 
details,  and  if  they  take  a^  much  care  in   the  selefiion  of  materials, 
and  in  the  composition  of  their  narratives,  as  are  manifest  here ;  they 
neither  need  shrink  from  comparison,  nor  dread  competition,     Up« 
wards  of  400  pages  are  devoted  to  T/ie  History  of  Europe^  compre- 
hending a  most  interesting  and  important  period,  from  the  month  of 
August  1792,  to  the  close  of  the  followifig  can^paign.     It  is  written 
with  ease  and  elegance,  of  style — that  essential  re^quisite  in  historical 
composition,  i\\tlucidus  ordo^  is  uniformly  preservetl ;  an  impartial  spi- 
rit is  displayed  throughput,  and  much  pains  have  been  evidently  taken, 
and  much  skill  and  judgment  exercised,  in  separating  facls  from  the 
mass  of  fi6lion  in  which  they  were,  involved.  It  is,  in  shorty  by  much 
the. best  history  of  that. period  which  has  yet  appeared.     To  us,  who, 
know  what  imjn^nse  labour  must  have  been  undergone  in  the  perusal 
of  revolutionary  tra£ls,  and  in  separating  the  wheat  ixoxxi  the  chaffy 
before  materials  for  a  regular  and  methodical  narratiye  could  possibly 
be  coUe6tedy  the  merit  of  the  writer  appears  of  a  very  superior  cast. 

**  The  yoluine  now  offered  to  the  public>"  says  the  author  in  his  Pie. 
face,  *'  brings  to  a  close  that  important  part  of  the  history  of  jthe. French 
Revolutiouj  which  induced  us  to  depart  from  the  general  plan  of  this 
work,  and  enter  into  details  of  wider  research  and  mose  circumstantial 
narrative,  than  the  civil  transa^ions  of  a  foreign  country  can, .  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  evenls,'be  permitted  to  demand  in  such  a  publication^ 
The  remaining  struggles  of  the  Girondists  with  the  Jacobins,  from  their 
overthrow  of  .the  Monarchy  to  their  own  political  defeat  and  destrudlion* 
a  short  but  busy  interval,  are  here  faithfully  traced  and  illjistr^ted.  They 
make  much  of  the  bulk  of  the  present  volume.  We  have  already,  on  afor* 
,  mer  occasion,  fairly  submitted  to  our  readers,  >  the  motives  which  persuaded 
us  to  impose  on  jour^lyes  a  task  of  40  much  increased  labpur  ^tid  difficulty ; 

of 
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of  a  nature  too,  wbich  was  never  likely,  to 'Compensate  in  repiitttion,  the 
pains  bestowed  to  make  it  usefuL  fiut»  since  the  date  of  ottr  latt  Pre. 
face,  the  existing  Governor  of  France  *ha»  given  a  new  interest  to  thii 
period.  He  has^  in  a  manner,  immediately  conne^ed  himself  and  his 
cause  with  the  short-lived  rulers  of  that  day.  In  revising  the  decrees 
Against  emigration,  the  line  of  supposed  criminality  and  innocence  has 
been  drawn  at  the  precise  epoch  of  the  fall  of  Brissot  and  his  faftion.  Up 
to  I  hat  moment  it  is  considered,  that  there  was  a  legi  imate  andproteding 
government  in  the  country  :  from  that /time  all  is  regarded  as  a  frightful 
chasm,  till  the  asserted  restoration  of  social  order  anc^domestic  security 
i|ndcr  the  Consulate.  He  seems  also  to  have  adopted  the  principle  of  their 
foreign  policy,  as  it  wiU  be  seen  stated',  in  the  beginnijng  of  our  sixth 
chapter,  with  this  single  exception,  that  as  he  has  substituted  an  impe- 
rial  despotism  for  the  name  of  republican  liberty  and  equality,  instead  of 
confederate  democracies  he  has  surrounded  France  with  dependent  Monar. 
•  chies  of  his  own  creation.  ^ 

**  Another  question  on  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  throw  the/ullest 
light,  is  that  of  the  fad  of  aggression  in  the  late  war  declared  against 
this  Country  by  France.  For  the  party  which,  by  appealing  first  to  the 
decision  of  arms^  is  in  form  the.  aggressor,  is  not  always  such  in  essence 
and  in  reality.  Here,  however,  we  trust  that  we, have  satisfactorily  viiK» 
ciicated  the  justice  of  the  British  Nation.  We  have,  indeedt  been  anti^ 
^ipated  in  the  mean  time  by  a  very  able  and  accurate  writer,  the  Rev. 
Herbert.  Marsh,  who  has  published  an  entire  work  on  this  subjed.  If  we 
have  not.quoted  his  authority,  it  has  not  been  from  any  affeClation  of  dis. 
$embling  our  very  high  opinion  of  his  merit;  but  in  truth  our  readers 
will  perceive,  that  a  very  great  part  of  our  materials  had  been  already 
prepared  in  the  Chronicle  and  State  Papers  of  the  last  volume,  which  he 
has  himself  used  perhaps  a  little' more  largely  than  he  has  always  thought 
it  worth  while  to  particularize  ;  and  the  colledion  of  the  other  documents 
of  the  same  kind,  in  the  present  volume,  had  been  not  only  made,  bnt 
was  in  part  adually  printed,  before  his  Essay  appeared.  For  the  rest,  it 
will  be  found,  we  believe,  that  we  have  added,  from  our  own  sources  of 
information  (some  of  which  we  before  incidentally  pointed  out  for  other 
purposes),  several  very  important  circumstances  and  fadts  which  had  escaped 
^ven  his  diligence,  •      . 

'*  No  good  account  has  hitherto  been  given  of  the  operations  of  the 
armies  in  the  early  part  of  the  war.  Such  as  could  be  obtained,  hare 
been  carefully  compared,  and  are  here  combined  in  i  succind,  but,  it  is 
hoped,  a  clearer  and  more  systematic  view,  than  has  yet  been  presented  of 
the  samQ  events.  The  gallant,  heroic,  and  for  a  time,  the  successful 
stand  made  \>y  the  loyal  gentry  and  peasantry  in  various  quarters  of  France, 
are  reserved  entise  for  the  following  volume^  which  has  been  some  time 
in  the  press. 

<'  On  all  these  main  branches  of  our  historical  narrative,  it  is  confi- 
dently expefted,  that  out  readers  wiU  now  receive,  in  the  more  perfcd 
execution  of  the  work,  some  consolation  for  the  disappointments  which 
they  so  repeatedly  suffered,  and  so  candidly  and  liberally  overlooked  in 
the  time  of  its  publication." 

We  have  alr^cly  dciplared  pur  opinion,  (hat  the  pyUic  will  find 

ample 
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ample  consolation  for  such  'disappointments^  in  tlie  superior  merit  of 
this  volaine,  and  in  the  very  interesting  matter  wliiclf  it  contains.--- 
The  struggles  between  the  Brissotines  and  the  Jacobins  are  traced,  ah 
#w,  with  a  masterlv  hand  ;  and  are  presented  in  such  a  connedted 
point  of  view,  and  in  a  manner  so  clear  and  perspicuous,  as  is  not  to 
be  met  with  in  any  other  publication,  French  or  Enghsh.  A  Very 
ample  and  interesting  detail  of  tlie  massacre  of  the  Priests  at  Paris  in 
September  ,1792  is  given  ;  and  the  horrid  description  closes  with  the 
following  just  observations.  *  ^ 

^'  The  triumph  of  religion  was  never  more  fully  manifested,  than  at 
the  present  terrible  period.  Not  all  the  horrors  of  a  painful  death,  rcn^ 
dered  still  more  painful- by  the  Blasphemies  of  their  assassins,  could  shalc^ 
tlje  constancy  of  these  noble  vi^ims  to  their  faith  and  loyalty.  *  They 
met  their  fate  with  that  calm  courage,  that  holy  resignation,  which  can 
alone  be  .derived  from  the  consciousness  of  re^itudc,  and  a  firm  reliance 
upon  divine  wisdom  and  justice.  Their  virtues  extorted,  in  some  in. 
stances,  the  admiration  even  of  their  persecutors.  M.  Violet,  an  officer 
who  presided  oyer  the  massacre  at  the  Consent  of  the  Carmelites,  ex. 
claimed  some  time  after,  in^  fit  of  involuntary  enthusiasm,  '  I  am  lost ! 
I  am  overpowered  with  astonishment !  it  is  beyond  my  conception  ;  and 
I  am  convmced  that  any  man,  who  had  been  witness  of  the  scene  as  I  was^ 
would  have  been  equally  astonished.  The  priests  met  death  with  as  much 
joy,  and  as  much  pleasure^  as  if  they  had  been  going  to»  bridal  feast.'  " 

Such  testimony  is  not  to  be  shaken  !  ' 

It  is  well  known  that  the  amiable  Demolselies  de  Cazotte,  and  de 
Sombreuil,  succeeded,  by  a  fervent  impulse  of  fihal  afFcSion,  in  sav- 
ing their  venerable  parents  from  the  savage  fangs  of  these  ferocious 
assassins  j  Monsieur  de  Cazotte,  however,  Was  saved,  but  for  a  time ; 
but  M.  dc  Sombreuil,  we  are  told,  *^  completed  his  escape,  and  fled 
from  Prance."  Now,  we  always  thought  that  he  afterwards  fell  a 
viflim  to  the  rage  of  the  regicides  ;^ but  as  w^  have  not  our  books  at 
hand  to  refer  to,  we  cannpt  ascertain  the  fa£t.  His  gallant  son  perished 
in  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Quiberon ;  what  became  of  his  ai}iia-r 
We  and  heroic  daughter,  we  never  knew. 

The  military  operations  ?ire  detailed  with  no  less  clearness  and  abi- 
lity than  the  cjvU  history  of  revolutionary  France.  We  seledi  the 
chara«£ler  of  the  unhgppy  |Cing,  who  literally  fell  a  martyr  to  hi$ 
hmaniiy^  as  a  fair  speciinen  of  the  author's  styte.and  manner. 

'^  Thus  fell  Lewis  the  XVIth,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  i^th 
of  his  reijgn  ;  and  with  him  fell  the  Monarchy  of  Ffance,  which,  under 
three  dynasties,  had  existed  nearly  fifteen  centuries.  So  strong,  at  the 
time  of  his  accession,  was  the  general  sentiment  in  his  favour,  that  he 
was  greeted  with  the  titje  of  Lewis  the  Desired.  Nor,  though  after, 
wards  branded  with  every  ^erm  of  obloquy,  did  he  ever  merit  the  hatred 
of  his  subje^s.  In  some  measure  he  resembled  our  Charles  the  First,  to 
whose  history  he  paid  great  attention.  A  comparison,  however,  of  their 
condodlj  i^hen  involve^  in  difficulties^  is  highly  favourable  to  the  £nglisl| 

Sovereign, 
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Sovereign.  Charles  maintained,  with  vigour  and  hy  arms,  a  contest  of  some 
years  duration  ;  and,  when  at  length  overcome,  still  preserving  his  native 
dignity,  uniformly  refused  to  ^icknowledge  the  authority  of  that  usurped 
junsdiftion  by  which  he  was  arraigned.  He  lost  his  crown  and  life,  but 
he  preserved  inviolate  the  reputation  of  adlive  courage  and  unconquerable 
•pirir.  Lewis  may,  perhaps,  with  more  propriety,  be  compared  to  the 
sixth  Henry.  With  greater  abilities  than  Henry,  he  had,  in  some  parts 
of  his  charafler  and  situation,  a  strong  similarity  to  that  Monarch.  Both 
were  pious  ;  both,  diffident  of  themselves,  and  therefore  easily  swayed  by 
others,  espoused  Princesses  of  elevated  minds  :,  both  were  driven  from  tkit 
thrones  by  rebellion,  and  both  perished  by  an  untimely  death. 

*'  The  understanding  of  Lewis  was  much  above  mediocrity  ;  he  had 
acquired  a  vast  fund  of  knowledge  by  reading ;  his  memory  was  remark, 
ably  tenacious ;  and  his  judgment,  in  arranging,  combining,  and  apply, 
ing,  what  his  memory  had  retained,  was  often  displayed  in  a  manner  that 
was  highly  creditable  to  him.  On  .tlie  relative  state  and  interests  of 
France  and  the  European  Powers,  his  information  was  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable. History  and  geography  were  two  of  his  favourite  studies.'  To 
?he  former  he  paid  much,  attention  ;  and,  such  was  his  proficiency  in  the 
^atter^  that  tb^  detailed  instru^ons  to  the  ill-fated  navigator  Perouse 
were  drawn  up  by  his  own  hand  :  he  was  indeed  supposed  to  be  the  best 
geographer  ip  his  kingdom.  With  some  of  the  mechanical  arts  he  was 
^Iso  well  acquainted,  and  even  occasionsfUy  pradlised  them. 

"  In  his  'moral  condudl  he  was ,  unimpeachable.  Just,  beneficent,  a 
good  husband,  a  good  father,  and  a  lover  of  his  people ;  he  would,  had 
iiC  lived  in  an  age  less  turbulent,  when  the  Higher  talents  are  not  required 
In  a  Ruler,  have  done  honour  to  a  Throne.  But  he  did  not  satisfy  him. 
adf  with  meje  morality,  which,  when  unsupported  by  religion,'  is  little 
to  be  depended  upon.  His  piety  too  was  exemplary.  The^t'aith  in  which 
iie  and  his  aricestors  had  been  educated,  he  followed  with  sincerity  and 
ifarmth,  but  without  any  mixture  of  ill  direded  and  uncharitable  steal. 
On  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  the  Deity  l^  relied  witji  an  unfeigned  conE- 
dence.  That  reliance  afforded  him  consolation  ii)  the  latter  stormy  period 
of  his  reign,  and  fortitude  in  the  hour  of  dea|:h.  It  ebabled  him  to  tri. 
umph  over  slander,  captivity,  nvsd  the  grave. 

,*'  But,  numerous  as  his  virtues  certainly  were,  there  was  one  master 
fault  which  run  through  and  vitiated  the  whole  of  his  condu^«  He  wanted 
|hat  'firmness  and  decision,  without  which  the  greatest  virtues^  are  some, 
times  wprse  than  unless.  A  Monarch  s^hould  know  as  well  how  to  make 
himself  feared  as  loved.  In  vulgar  minda  mere  aflfe(flion  soon  degenerates 
into  something  bordering  upon  contempt.  His  orders  can  never  be  dis- 
obeyed or  slighted  without  prejudice  to  himself.  Lewis  yielded  at  those 
l?ery  moments  when  he  should  most  rigorously  have  enforced  obedience; 
lyhen  he  should  fully  have  asserted  his  authority,  or  abandoned  life  and 
authority  together.     Passive  courage  he  possessed ;  but  not  ^dive« 

'<  Yet, even  this  had  its  rise  in  a  fault,  for  it  was  a  faulty  of  so  amiable 
a  Datwrej  that  it  can  hardly  be  censured  without  pain.  It  arose  from  the 
extreme  horror,  which  he  always  felt,  of  shedding  human  blood.  Look- 
(ngi  however,  to  the^  situation  in  which  they  .are  placed^  and  the  l^gh 
Itorposes  for  ^hich  they  Jiold  that  situation,  Sovereigns  oagKt  to  cox^olt, 
mt  their  feelings,  btut  their  duties*  Blind  and  indiscriminate  mercy  is^ 
":  in 
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In  its  e&ds»  the  worst  of  cruelties.     Humanity  itself  imperloosly  oonr- 
mands  the  punishment  of  those  who  wantonly  and  wickedly  violate  the 
laws  on  which  isocial  order  is  founded  ;  and,  by  giving  a  loose  to^  the  most 
violent  passions  of  man,  reduce  him  to  a  state  of  worse  than  savage  nature, 
since  it  has  all  the  bad  qualities  of  savage  existence,  without  any  of  its 
virtues.     The  Monarch  is  the  guairdian  of  the^tate,  and  the  safety  of  the 
State  is  put  to  the  hazard,  when  traitors  are  allowed  to  conspire  with  im- 
punity.    Nor  will  the  King,  who  tolerates  treason,  long  remain  a  Kino^. 
"  1  he  unfortunate  Lewis  fell  a  vidim  xo  his   ignorance  of  this  truth. 
In  his  fail  he  drew  down  the  greatest  evils,  not  only  upon  his  own  coun* 
try,  bur  also  ppon'a  considerable  part  of  Europe.     That  clemency,  which 
he  so  injudiciously  shewed  to  rebellious  subjeds,  cost  the  lives  of  the 
bravest,  the  wisest,  and  noblest  characters  of  the  time  in  which  they 
lived ;  covered  France  with  scaffolds  and  blood  ;  shook,  to  their  founda- 
tions, some  of  the  oldest  established  Governments,  and   involved  others 
in  total  destru^ion.     His  fate  will  operate  as«  a  l€sson  to  all  Sovereigns  td 
extinguish,  with  a  decided  hand,  the  first  embers  of  sedition  ;  and  happy 
will  it  be  for  mankind,  if  the  caution  thus  inspired  does  not,  sooner  or 
later,  degenerate  into  a  gloomy  and  suspicious  tyranny,  which,  under  pre- 
tence of  resisting  innovation,  may  discourage  all  reform,  and  strike  the 
safest  and  most  deadly  blows  at  the  yery  existence  of  freedom  itself,  tjis- 
tory,  while  it  ranks  Lewis  with  those  who  were  worthy  of  being  enroUed 
among  saints  and    martyrs,  must  lament  that  he  lived  ij^  an  age,  and 
aoiong  a  people,  when  all  the  vigorous  talents  of  a  Henr^^  the  Fourth 
would  not  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  preserve  unimpaired  the<dig. 
nity  of  the  Sovereign,  and,  by  that  dignity,  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
his  subjeAs." 

The  indiredl  communications  which  preceded  the  death  of  this  vir* 
tuous,  hut  unfortunate  Sovereign,  between  the  British  Ministry,  and 
the  agents  of  the  French  Government,  are  narrated  with  marked  vm^ 
partialffy,  and  the  observations  which  accompany  them  display  much 
good  sense  and  sound  judgments  In  ihe  curious  Report  of  Kersaint, 
from  the  Diplomatic  Committee  to  the  French  Convention,  on  the 
istof  January,  1793,  on  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  Countries, 
that  Revolutionary  Orator  drew  the  following  piilure  of  a  deceased 
Statesman,  in  which  we  recognize  a  much  stronger  likeness  than  those 
sanguine  admirers  who,  with  equal  truth  and  modesty^  have  been  pleased 
to  hold  him  up  as  *'  the  best  of  Patriots,*'  will  be  disposed  to  admit. 

"  A  friend  to  the  rights  of  man,  and  a  flatterer  of  the  King;  a  criti- 
ciser  of  the  Government,  and  a  superstitious  admirer  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution; a  popular  Aristocrat  and  democratic  Royalist ;  Fox  had  but  cnt 
Cii^  that  of  raising  himself  upon  the  ruins  of  his  rivals  and  of  a'vatging^ 
once  for  ally  his  many  parliamentary  defeat Sy  not  less  fatal  to  his  interest  thait 
they  itjere  to '  his  glory.* * 

r 

it  is  here  asserted,  that  the  memorable  decree  of  the  French  Con- 
Tcntioo,  bf  the  19th  November,  1792,  holding  out  a  dirc<St  invita^ 
tion  to  the  subjects  of  ^11  countries  to  rebel  against  their  Sovereigns^ 
was  revoked  on^the  i3th  of  April,  1793,  ^^  ^^  instigatk>n  of  Damon^ 

who, 
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who,  on  that  day,  obtamed  a  decree  **  which,  while  it  deprecated  all 
interference  of  Foreign  States  in  the  internal  concerns  of  France,  so* 
lemnly  **  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  FVench  People,  that  the  Na- 
tional Convention  would  not  meddle  in  any  planner  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  other  Powers.*  "  But  whether  this  new  decree  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  virtual  revocarion  of  the  former  decree,  or  whether  that 
of  November  1792  was  formally  repealed,  we  are  left  to  conjeSurc. 
We  have  nor,  at  present,  an  opj>orrunity  of  referring  to  the  Moni- 
feur  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  this  fa£l,  hut  certainly  we  ncvtr 
untlerstood  that  the  decree,  which  !)ad  given  such  just  grounds  of 
offence  ami  of  alarm  to  the  otiier  European  Powers,  had  been  re. 
pealed.  At  all  events  this  afFe<Sied  abjuration  of  a  right  (wiiich,  by 
the  bve.  we  know  was  afterwards  constantly  CvXercised,  wherever  tlic 
French  arms  were  t^^utnpha^.r)  to  succour  all  rebels,  was  so  little  re- 
lisheii  by  the  Jacobins,  tliat  the  very  next' d,3y,  at  a  dinner-  given  by  ' 
the  Commune  of  Paris  (wlio,  in  fa6l,  governed  the  Convention)  to 
some  fugitive  traitors  from  Liege,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  th^t 
**  a  new  oath  should  be  taken  of  eternal  war  against  all  Kings,  and  of 
peace,  union,  and  brotherhood  with  people  of  all  countries,  who, 
adopting  the  principles  of  the  French  Republic,  should  desire  to  coor 
nc&,  themselves  with  it  by  the  ties  of  fraierniiy." 

A  large  colle(5lion  of  State  Papers  accompany  the  volume,  and  the 
miscellaneous  parts  of  it  are  judiciously  compiled.  The  Account  ^ 
B^aksy  however,  appears  to  us  to  be  a  very  unnecessary  appendage  10 
a  pubh'cation  of  this  nature,  because  it  must,  of  necessity,  ht  too 
brief  to  be  sijj^isfaflory.  In  the  present  volume,  it  r%  confined  to  a  re- 
view of  three  publications ;  a  very  able  review,  inaeed^  it  is ;  but 
what  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  state  of  literature  in  a  country,  from 
so  slender  a  seIe£lion  ?  Upon  the  whole,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  the  book  before  us  to  be  the  most  able,  and  the  most  in- 
teresting of  any  work  of  the  kind  which  we  have  yet  seen. 

We  ^re  happy  to  find  that  the  publishers  have  begun  to  carry  theTr 
new  plan,  of  accelerating  the  completion  of  theirserics  of  Registers, 
by  publishing  two  volumes  at  once;  that  tor  1801  a{)peared  at  dw 
same  time  with  the  volume  for  1793,  and  we  propose  to  cake  an  earljf 
opportunity  of  giving. some  account  of  it  ^-ouf  readers. 


POLITICS. 


^  Letter  to  Mr,  Whithread^  on  the  Duty  of  rescinding  the  Resoiuttons  which 
preceded  the  Impeachment  of  Lord  Viscount  Mehville,  8vo.  Pp.  38. 
Hatchard.     x8o6. 

HAPPY  were  we  to  find  that  this  able  and  spirited  monitor  had 

again  taken  up  the  pen  to  teach  Mr.  Whitbreadj  and  some  of  ^s  politt- 

cal  associates,  ^  what   they  a|^)ear  to  be  totally  ignorant  oi-^their  fmhk 

><^\   \  dfifjf* 
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htj.    Mr.  Whitbread  lias,  of  Ute^  taken  upon  himself  to  become  the 
monitor  of  ochen>  when  there  is  not  a  public  man  in  the  kingdom  who 
itands  in  so  much  need  of  admonition  as  himself.     If  the  spirit  of  pariy 
iiadnot  subdued  all  sense  of  duty^  all  notions  of  right  and  justice,  in  the 
last  House  of  Commons,  that  caput  mortuum,  of  which  we  may  now  speak 
/ftf/;&  without  the  danger  of  being  prosecuted  for  a  libel,  or  rather,  without 
the  risk  6f  being  punished  without  prosecution^  becau!»e  we  supppose  it  has  no '. 
feekji^  which  can  be  hurt, — never  could  have  given,  in  its  condu«5l  on  the 
su^jcd  in  question,  that  blow  to  the  justice  of  the  country,  which  every 
man  who  loves  either  justice  or   his  country  must  deplore  to  the  latest   . 
hour  of  his  existence ; — that  House  could  never   have  suffered  its  disso- 
Intion  to  take  place,   without  afibrding  every  reparation  in  its  power  to 
the  objeA  of  it«  persJecution,  and    to   the  insulted  Jaws  of  the  realm,' 
Strong  as   tjie  language  which  we  have  heretofore  used  to  reprobate  the 
naonstrons  iniquity  of  proceeding  to  the  condemnation  of  a^ry  British  sub- 
jeft  tj^thottt  htarhghim^  and  of  inflitfting  pumshment  without  a  ///./,   it  was 
totally  inadequate  to  convey  a  j list  sense  of  the  indignation  which  ay  felt 
on  thesubjefl,  s^tid  which  every  man  who  has  the  sense  to  appreciate  the  * 
distribution  of  impartial  justice,  ought  to  feel.     What  then  can  we  say  of 
any  body  or  assemblage  of  individual f,  who,  after  having  so  aiftod,  hear* 
their  premature  and  illegal    sentence    revoked  by  the  highest  tribunal  in 
.  the  realm,  and  yet  has  not  the  decency,  the  honesty,  we  will  say — the 
persons  composing  it  njoere  our  representatives,  and  as  free  men  we  hjve  a 
right  so  tos|>eak  to  them-^to  take  any  one  step  for  repairing  the  injury 
which  they  liad  done,  the  injustice  which  they  had  committed  J     As  to 
the  individual  to  whom  this  Letter  is  addressed,  he  is  justly  considered  as 
^  a  humble  and  weak  instrument  in  th?  hands  of  more   porenr,  but  more 
artful,  partisans ; — humble,  we  mean,  in  his  talents,  though  proud  and 
self-sufficient  enough.  Heaven  knows,  in  his  own  estimate  of  thos?  ta- 
Icttts; — weak  iii  proof,  though  strong  in  assertion.     We  confess  that  wc 
have  not  such  an  opinion  of  him  as   to  believe  that  he  will  profit  by  the 
excellent  advixre  which  is  here  ^ivcn  him,  or  that  he  will  take  in  good 
parr  the  severe  chastisement  which  is  here  indided  on  him. 

'*  The  bulk  of  the  people  thought  you  were  fighting  their  battles';  and 
the  great  mass  of  opinion  was,  for  a  time,  on  your  side.  M'hen  ;inv  set 
of  men,  forming  tbems:lves  into  a  party,  profess  to  march  forth  in  array 
against  cormptior^-^though  all  the  time  they  are  going  out  only  to  fight 
for  themselves — they  are  sure  to  have  the  huzza  of  the  croud  in  their 
favour.  The  minds  of  the  multitude  are  not  made  for  penetration^* — they 
see,  generally,  just  as  much  as  you  shew  them,  and  ho  more.  Whoever 
has  art  enough*— and  it  requires  no  great  deal" — {it  requires  more  dis- 
honesty than  art) — **  to  separate  their  passions  from  their  understanding, 
niay  easily  lead  them  astray.  But  truth  will,  by  degrees,  win  her  way 
through  the  croud.  The  thinking  kw  will  at  length  convert  the  thonght. 
less  many  ;  and  the  iron  neck  of  prejudice  will  bend  itself  to  the  yoke  of 
leason."  v 

It  affords  us  some  consolation,  that  we  have  adled  as  pioneers  to  truth, 
hy  labouring  hard  ^  remove  the  obstruftions  which  prejudice,  interest,^ 
and  persecution,  had  (hrown  in  her  way,  as*  well,  in  the  case  of  Loud 
Mbi^ville  as  in  that  of  Colonbi»  Pictoh.  Happily,  in  espousing  the 
cause  of  men  under  prosecution,  out  of  place,  and  lo^dc4  vitb« popular 

:^  r/^dalumny. 
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talumny,  t^e  shall  easily  obtain  credit  for  Being  influenced  exclosirelj  by 
principle,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  justice.  Let  Mr.  Whithread  attend  to 
the  following  admcmition,  and  prove  to  the  world  that  he  has  profited  by 
theledure,  before  he  again  attempts  to  lefture  Sir  Francis  fiurdett. 

"  To  the  British  House  of  Commons  the  liberties  of  the  people  are 
given  in  solemn  charge.  As  a  member — and  a  distinguished*  member 
too — of  that  House,  you  ought  to  have  been  extremely  jealous  of  potting 
such  a  preceder.t  on  its  Journals,  as  is  contained  in  those  Resolutions, 
worded  as  they  are  :  ihey  cuntain-r-I  allude  to  those  which  pronounce  on 
the  GUILT  of  Lord  Meiville  (for  the  greater  part  of  them  are  perfeAly 
irrelevant,  and  serve  only  to  lengthen  the  srring) — they  contain,  I  say, 
a  singular  s}^!cimen  of  thai:  fallacy  in  reasoning  which,  you  may  remem- 
ber, is  called  petit  to  priucipiiy  a  sophism  irf  which  the  thing  to  be  proved  is 
assumed  in  the  premises  ;— *-you  resolved,  contrary  to  the  faft,  and  tooik  for 
granted  the  very  question  to  be  tried.  It  is  an  axiom  in  logic,  that  from 
probabi;;  premises  wc  can  draw  only  probable  conclusions ;  but,  in  utter 
defiance  of  this  axiom,  and  of  every  other,  you  have  drawn  certain  con- 
clusions from  premises  which  have  no  foundation  at  all."  \, 

We  heartily  wish  that  there  was  nothing  worse  to  blame  in  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  than  his  bad  logic  on  this  occasion  ;  unfortunately,  though  he  was 
a  wretched  logician,  lie  wiisa  worse  juryman,  and  a  worse  judge*  This 
spirited  writer  next  asks  ill  m  what  is  the  duty  of  an  accuser,  who  has  pre- 
ferred a  charge  of  guilt  which  a  competent  tribunal  has  pronounced  to  be 
/alse  F  There  is  but  one  answer  wfatch  an  honest  man  can  give  to  this 
question.  In  common  ca.es,  if  a  man  be  acquitted,  he  stands  exempt 
from  all  puniahment.  "  But  we  have  here  the  singular  case — ^and  I  thank 
God  it  is  a  singular  case — of  an  individual  punished  first,  aiKi  tried  after- 
wards—his condemnation  signed  before  the  charges  were  investigated, 
and  his  sentence  executed  before  they  were  proved!!!"  If  any  man, 
three  years  ago,  had  asserted  the  possibility  of  such  a  case„  he  would  have 
been  universally  stigmatized  as  a  libeller  of  the  laws  and  justice  of  his 
country  ! .  Some  forcible  observations  follow  on  the  condudl  of  the  last 
House,  in  suffering  these  testimonies  of  its  own  shame,  the  Resolutions 
in  question,  to  remain  on  record.  "What!  shall  the  Journals  of  tic 
Commons'  House  of  Parliament  become  ,the  register  of  Calumny  ?  are  his 
accusers  desirous  to  perpetuate  their  own  injustice  >  or  are  they  to  remain 
to  furnish  forth  a  precedent  to  future  times  ?  This  is  not  wise,  ^to  say 
no  worse  of  it." — In  truth,  it  isonost  unwise,  most  impolitic,  and  most 
unjust! 

-  "  If  a  voted  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  have  the  power  of  pass- 
ing a  verdift  ^f  condenmation,  in  the  first  instance,  and  proceedmg  to 
procure  an  immediate  sentence  of  dismission  and  disgrace,  the  tribonalof 
the  Peers  sinks  into  a  mere  nullity  :  it  becomes  no  better  than  the  expen- 
sivepart  of  a  procession  in  the  parade  of  justice.  If  they  find  the  accused 
guilty,  their  judgment  is  anticipated,  and  put  in  force;  if  they  acquit, 
the  acquittal  comes  too  late — the  •  sentence  has   already  been  pronounced 


♦  There  are  different  modes  of  acquiring  distin^ion. — Joseph  Surface  ii 
«s  distinguished  ?L%  his  brother  Charles,  or  his  uncle  Oliver.— r<iifo»  w^ 
— Rbv^,. :  r 
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iipon  Him,  and  he  is  Executed,  Surely  this  is  a  mofastroiis proceeding.— • 
We  must  be  brought  to  consider  the  trial  by  jury  as  a  eselcss  cereiiKmy, 
and  the  charters  of  our  freedom  as  waste  papery  before  we  can  contemplate 
it  with  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  disgust  and  indignation. 

The  author  next  arraigns  the  last  House  of  Conunons,  at  the  Bar  of  the 
Constitution,  for  having,  in  this .  instance,  -  greatly  exceeded  the  legal 
bounds  of  theft  duty. 

"  With  t^ie  House  of  Peejrs,  as  a  Court  of  Judicature,  our  minds  are 
familiar ;  biH  of  the  House  of  Cooimons,  in  that  capacity,  the  Confttitti. 
tion  knows  nothing.  The  law  of  the  land  is  with  us  administered  in  the 
King's  Courts,  of  which  that  House  forms  no  part,  and  in  which  it  has 
no  power.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  conceive,  how  a  majority  procured^*— 
for  so  it  was  in  this  c^jse — by  a  single  casting' vole,  should  acquire  a  power 
to  punish,  where  there  was  confessedly  no  authority  to  try  5  and  conftbine 
the  opposite  characters  of  judge  and  accuser  *,  when  they  were  not  even 
competent  judges  themselves  to  form  a  jury." 

He  then  defines  the  lawful  power  of  the  House  in  such  cases — ^but,  alas! 
what  is  the  use  of  a  definition  of  power,  where  right  and  power  are  syno- 
nimous  terms  ?— maintains,  that  till  the  sentence  of  gtfi/tj  be  passed,  that 
^arly  accused  must  be  presumed  to  be  innocent ;  and  •*  no  pjirty  in  the 
House  of  Commons  can  oj^er  any  legitimate  -address  to  his  prejudice."-^ 
He  afterwards  comments,  with  great,  but  just,,  severity,  on  the  scanda- 
.lous  addresses  presented  to  the  King,  by  different  bodies,  pending  the 
prosecotion  of  Lord  Melville — addresses  marked  with  the  most  malignant 
spirit,  and  utterly  subversive  of  every  principle  .of  justice,  inasm"uch  as 
their  evident  dbjeft  and  tendency  were  to  prejudice  the  Judges  against  the 
party  accused,  on  whose  guilt  these  addressers  had  taken  upon  theiftselves 
to  pronounce,  in  imitation  of  the  House  of  Commons,  before  the  trial ! 
In  short,  the  spirit  displayed  on  this  occasion  was  much  more  becoming 
revolutionary  France,  than  a  country,  in  which  the  boundaries  df  law 
and  justice  are  traced  by  the  hand  of  wisdom,"  with  the  pencil  of  truth. 
That  *veneraHe  body  of  enlightened  sages,  the  Common  Council  of  London, 
eager  to  embrace  every  opportunity  for  the  display  of  their  eloquence,  and 
for  the  manifestation  of.  their  knmuledgey  approach  their  Sovereign  with 
^^i  sincert  congratulations  on  the  Naval  Report,  and  tell  him,  with  ht^ 
coming  ^(w</rf;/y,  that  he  wii^j/  ha*ve  seen  tvith  astonishment  and  indignation,^ 
that  Lord  Melville  had  been  guilty  of  pradices,  which  Mess^^. 
Whitbread  and  Co.  had  declared  to  be  breaches  of  the  law.  After  some  other 
•observations,  equally  piofound,  these  civic  Solomons  tell  the  King,  that 
iis  virtues  are  a  fledge  to  the  Natio?ty  that  he  will  punish  the  delinquent,  by 
femvoing  him  from  his  Councils  and  presence  for  ever — z.  delinquent,  whom 
-they  declare  to  have  trampled  upon  the  lanjj,  and  to  ha've  disgraced  the  func ~ 
^ms  «wkh  fwhich  he  had  been  in*vested;  and,  proceeding  in  this  fc train  of 
veracity,  and  in  this  tone  of  decency,  they  conclude,  by  pronouncing  his 
Lordship, guilty  of  'proved  malversation  !'! ! — Can  ignorance  and  im. 
podence  combined  go  farther  than  this  ?  But  we  will  let  out  author  cha- 
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*  These  opposite  chat adlers  are  united,  when  a  Judge  becomes  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  because  in  the  latter  chara<^er  he  accuses  the  man  whom  he  after- 
Wards  iria  in  tht  former.^Rf  v,  :  !  .    . 
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nAeiise  ditt  nonsifolis  pioioeediiig,  wliicii,  if  it  ludeome  ficom  ^y  oiliij^ 
tudjofnen,  Would  hav^  eicitfid  our. saqxize. 

**  Bj  wiiat  in&toation  was  it  due  any  respefiaUe  body,  widi 
thi^  diief  nagistialie  at  its  head,  shoiifcl  have  «o.  forgot  icseif,  and  should 
htwt  kad  its  jadj;intac  so  over.rakd,  and  its  reason  so  miskdy  as  to  pes 
a  petitioQ  of  tUs  sort,  whicb-goes  in  its  spirit  and  in  its  teixlertcy  to  de. 
stioy  the  most  important  right  attached  to  society  ?  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
iay^  that  sodn  a  proceeding  deserves  the  severe  and  marked  reproach  of 
every  honest  piind*  It  goes^  in  its  consequences,  to  thrust  ode  the  soh. 
jeA.frqoi  the  pannfal  giiaidianshtp  of  civil  life ;  to  annol,  with  lesped 
to  himv  that  justice  which  it  is  the  prpad  chaader  of  oor  country  ia- 
partially  to  diqxnse,  and  to  pave  the  way  fee  that  principle  of  ponisiu 
went  widwat  trial,  .which  is  the  deadliest  sting  ot  tyrannyj  and  the 
wotse'cuffse  of  oppcesuon.*' 

It  is  really  intoieiahk  to  see  soch  a  saa^ion  given  tooppiessiofi  by  an}L 
^issembbge  of  persons ;  but  it  is,  if  potable,  still  more  intolerable,  tt>  ; 
.  hear  a  set  of  men  decide  so  positively  on  the  law  of  the  land,  v^ho  ace 
.  utteriy  onah)e  to  keep  the  police  of  their  own  distrid,  which  has  become 
^leq^tacie  for  the  Uwless  and  the  dissolute  of  every  description.  Tlie 
exclosive  jurisdidion  assigned  to  the  magistraies  of  J^oodoOy  withiir  the 
preptods  of  the  City,  is  [irodu^ve  of  the  most  niischievoos  consequences; 
the  City  swarms  with  thieves  ;  gin  sho^  prohibited  by  law,  and  the  our. 
series  of  vice,  are  seen  in  almost  every  stree£ ;  the  o&^rs  are  negligent ; 
and  the  magistrates,  chiefly  men  brought  up  tatrade^  and  totally  igno- 
rant  of  tbc  law,  are,,  for  the  most  part,  either  shamdRtlly  inert,  or  < 
adivcly  wrong  *•  Until  a  concurrent  jurisdi&ion  shall  be-giveny  as  ia 
the  case  of  ^jotdi^hani,  to  the  county  magistrates,  these  evils  will  coa* 
tinve  to  increase,  to  the  great  insecurity  both  of  persons  and  of  property. 
But  to  return  from  this  involuntary  digiession«  whidi  the  curious  sped. 
men  of  civic  justice  exhibited  in .  the  Address  against  Lord  Nfel viUe  ex- 
totted  from  us, — ^the  King,  by  the  wisdom  cf^his  answer,  checked  tbt 
temerifyj  and  fe|3roved  the  ignorance,  o£  the  CitiKens. .  His  Majesty  as. 
sured  them  that  they  might  rely  on  his  concurrence  '^  in  every  measus 
wfaickis  calculated  to  maintain  tjxe  credit  of  the  country,  and  to  remedy 
the  abuses  ^mkich  may  he  fmnd  to  exist  in  the  public  expenditure."  No- 
thing here  ij&  proved  miahertaU'm^  ti  puaiibed  delotftencj.  His  Majesty 
looks  forward  to  the  trial  for  the  proof  of  innocence  or  guiJt ;  and  docs 
not,  like  his  iniquitous  suhje^s,  pnooounee  sentence  before  coavidioo.— 
Let  the  sages  of  the::ComnK>o  Council  attend  to  the  follow iog  admonition. 

**  fHikh  may  be  fittnJ  to  exiii  i  I  /  After  the  peremptory  aod  affiidiiy 
lactation  of  *  palpable,  conscious,  and  deliberate  guilt,'  contained  in 
the  petition,  which  prayed,  '  that  all  necessary  measui^s  should  be  adopt- 
«d  and  per&eyered  in  towards  the  cof  i»^on  and  ftmkbwteni  of  raoTta 
mai^^aiisMf  who  could  lor  an  instant  have  supposed  that  the  ofence  it- 
self  had  not  been  found  to  exist.     Surely  these  petitioners  must,  at  this 
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*  Fadh  are  alwa/s  mote  conviiKing  than  atgumects.  The  lata  Xof^ 
Mayor,  who  possesses  more  sense,  information,  and  knowledge^  than 
most  of  Ius:e4^peer5,  sent  a  man,  chai;ged  with  a  capital  ofoo^  ani 
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iky^  bdv  down  their  iieajs  in  shame  and  sorrbw.    Other  petitions  there 
were  of  the  same  tenor^  and  iir  the  same  spirit.    I  trost  we  have  witness.  . 
ed  such  condo^  in  the  coantry  for  the  last  time.*    Those  who  lehd  them^ 
selves  for  such  purposes  to  hhidti  or  to  power;  add  the  grossest  stupidity 
to  the  greatest  treachery — they  are  traitors  atonfce  to  their  fellow-citizens^ , 
and  to  themselves." 

'  Our  limits  forbid  any  farther  extension  of  cmr  remarks  on  this'  Valuable 
pamphler,  *which  we  heartiljr  recommer.d  to  gehefal  attention.  Our  ex« 
tra^s  have  sufficiently  proved  the  justice  of  our  opinion  of  its  merits  i 
and  we  ahall  now  close  this  article  with  anothef  short  passage,  the  con« 
eluding  sentiment  of  which  has  our  cordial  concurrence  and  approbation, 
as  indeed  have  all  the  principles  and  opinions  av^owed  by  this  very  sensible 
and  intelligent  author. 

"  In  whatever  I  may  have  written  to  the  public  or  to  yo'uftelf,  rhave 
written  wholly  from  the  impulse  of  my  Own  feelings-r-I  have  no  inter^ 
course  with  Lord  Melville,  personal  or  politic^il.  I  do  not  step  forth  the 
^  panegyrist  of  his  virtues,  or  the  prote^or  of  his  fa,me.  They  Want  noi 
eulogy. from  me.  But  thus  far  I  must  l)e^  perrfiittM  to  siy,  that  Eng* 
land,  at  thi&  alarming  crisis  of  her  affairs,  cannot  afford  to  throw  aWaf 
the  service  of  a  sound  and  o^pcrienced  statesman.-— To  have  been  the  most 
con£denfiai  friend,  and  the  most,  adliVe  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Pitt,  bespeaks 
qualities  of  which  the  loss — the  irreparable  loss— of  that  great  man,  mzf 
well  teach  tis  the  value." 

The  twh^U  of  the  Correspondence ^  and  Official  Notes ^  relating  to  the  late  Nego^ 
tiation  ivith  France y  as  (bey  appeared, in  the  Moniteur  of  the  iSih  Ult* 
8vp.     Pp.  86.     js.     Black  and  Parry. 

Tbe  State  of  the  NjBgotiation  ;  nvith  Details  of  its  Progresiy  and  Causes  of  iti 
Termination,  iii  the  Recall  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale^     8vo*     pF.  90. 
.   J.  StQckdale,  Piccadilly.     i8o6. 

W£  class  these  pamphlets  together^  because  one  professes  tof  be  a 
comment  on  the  other ;  though,  in  fadii,  that  •ther  was  not  published 
when  it  appeared.  The  latter  pamphlet  had  made  so  moch'iK>isej  and  iti 
merit  was  so  much  vaunted,  that  we  took  it  iipwith'no  small  degree  of 
impatient  curiosity  ;  but  ere  we  had  *  proceeded  throa^  one  half  of  its 
pages,  we  found  ourselves  wpefully  disappointed.  The  author  aft^s  a 
great  deal  oi  method  in   the  discussion  of  his  ^ubje^  ;  and  Ik  divides  it^. 

<*»i^r— i— ^»     ■!  ■■■■    I    rfi« ■III!  I  ■!   mmmm^mmm — — .^— Mi^^|^K»M»  -' 
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tinder  commitment  hy  a  county  magistrate,  on  full  proof  of  th»  faft,  the 
notes  which  he  had  stolen  having  been  found  ^pon  him,  and  sworn  to  by 
the  prosecutor-— Off  board  the  tender  I  His  successor,  who  is  a  persoti  of  a 
very  different  description,  refused  to  grant  a  search  warranty  on  the  oath 
of  a  man  who  had  been  employed  to  deliver  the  stolen  goods  to  the  pub« 
lican,  whose  house  it  was  proposed  to  search,  and  who,  under  the  most 
fttspicioiul'circumstances,  had- bought  the  article  at  less  than  one  third  of 
its  current  value, — under  the  wise  pretext,  that  upon  such  evidence  it  wai 
Hot  proper  to  viUare  tbe  residence  of  a  CitisGen  of  Lmdon  /«-^  hundred  aucb 
f*8s  might  b6  cited.— Rev. 
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and  subdivides  itf  like  an  c^d  sermon  ;  as  will  appear  from  his  owix  %i^9^ 
rnent,  to  be  found  in  a  prelinvinary  chapter. 

*^  The  First  part  will  illustrate  that  state  of  things  which  induced  our 
Ministry,  upon  the  invitation  from  the  Chief  of  the  Government  of  France^ 
to  attempt  a  Negotiation. 

*^  The  subjcdl  of  the  Second  Part  will  be  that  state  of  things,  which, 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Ministry,  led  to  that  kind  of  peace,  or  lunda.  - 
mental  principle  of  treaty,  which  they  proposed,  and  c6uld  alone  have 
accepted. 

<^  The  Third  Part  will  enter  into  the  immediate  matter  of  Negotia- 
tion. 

**  The  Conclusion  will  take  a  cursory  view  of  our  present  state,  the 
hopes  of  Europe,  and  the  proportion. ot  ihe  means  to  the  end  ;  in  whick 
it  will  be  proved,  that  the  resources  of  England  for  the  continuation  of 
the  war  are  only  eq,ualled  by  her  jjpirit  ;  and  that,,  whilst  the  power  of 
France  is  personal,  and  necesbarily  cor.:>uniing  itself  in  its  effotts^ — a  torch 
flaring  in  the  wind — a  comet,  whose,cxtinction  is  nearer,,  as  its  train  of 
glory  is  longer, — Great  Briialiis  pprmancntiy  great,  and  solidly  power-* 

ful.*' 

The  first  part  of  the   trad  is   mist-rably  written;  seldom  has  greater 
fallacy  of  reasoning,  or  more -flagrant  pCpxrsion  of  fad,  been  displayed 
}^y  a  party  writ-er ;  and  still   more  seldom  has  an  ignorance  of  the  most 
obvious  rules  of  composition,  or  a  contempt  of  the  plainest  principles  of 
grammar,  been  more  strongly  evinced,  by  any  one  who  has  deemed  him- 
self qualified  to  inform  and  to  instrud  the  public  mind.     The  last  part,, 
however,  is  much  superior  to  the  rest,. both  in  style  and. matter; — indeed, 
$0  much  soi  that  we  could  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  that  it  had  been 
written  by  the  same  person.     The  chief  arguments  adduced  by  the  writer 
of  the  "  Inquiry '  into  the  State  of  the  Nation"  are  here  repeated,  though* . 
in  language  more  incorrect,  and  with  a  confidence  more  unappalled.  Their 
objeft,  with  the  one  as  with  the  other,  is  to  throw  an' odium  on  the  late" 
Administration,  and  to  persuade  the  public,  that  the  presejit  Ministry 
feund  every  thing  in  die  worst  possible  situation.     But  the  at:t«nipt  is  as 
weak,  as  it  is  bold  ;  as  impotent  as  it  is  unprincipled.     In  short,  it  is — 
t&Ium  imbeile  sine  i£tu.     In  our  Review  of  the  **  Inquiry  into  the  State  of 
the  Nation^"  where  the  same  arguments  were  pressed  with  much  greater 
ibrce,  we  exposed  them  so  ful-y,  as  to  render  it  perfedly  needless  to  sub- 
mit to  the  same  disgusting  taik  rg^.  ^  When  we  are  told,  in  allusion  to 
%he  Continental  Conlcderaey  formed  by  the  all -commanding  genius  of  Mr*r 
Pitt,  that  **«u'^wereso  little  careful  to  unite  their  force,  that  Austria 
was  lost  before  Russia  came  into  the  field,  and  that  Englar.d,  as  to  Con- 
tinental aid,  never  came  into  the  field  at  all,,'^  we  were  astonished  at  tht 
author's  eflTrontery  ;.  because  every  man  knows,  that  Austria  alone  wastp 
blame  for  having  opened  the  campaign  too   soon  ;.  that  by  so  doing,  she 
a^ed  in  direift  contradiction  to  the  Convention  which  she  had  concluded] 
and  that  Russia  adually  arrived  to  her  a^istance  fi(tcen  days  sooner  than 
she  had  bound- herself  to  do  :  and,  conscqjiently,  that  the  failmne  of  tho 
campaign  was  owfng  exclusively  to  Austria  ;  and  that  if  the  fa^§is'of  the 
Convention  had   been  stridtly  adhered  to  by  her,  it  must  have  terminated 
very  difle rent ly  indeed.     But  this   party  writer,  in  his  zeal  to  condemn 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  to  flatter  his  'successors,  censures  that  Minister  for  th&sip^ 
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ipointment  of  General  Wackl ! !    If  he  think  that  there  is  one  roan  of  com. 
«on  sense,  and  of  common  honesty,  will  join   him  in  such  censure,  we 
trust  that  he  will  find  himself  egregiously  deceived.     We  would  fain  ask 
this  curious  historian  of^4t  Confederacy,  who  stigmatizes  "  the  nonui' 
nation  of  a  court  sycophant,"  meaning  General  Mack,  what  he  thinks  of 
jthe  nomination  of  a  certain  eulogist  of  the  said  General  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  an  important  command,  to  the  prejudice  of  hundreds  of  senior 
officer's?     It  is   not,  however,  from  a  professed  partisan  that  we  exjpeft 
an  honest  answer  to  such  a  question.      The  further  we  advanced  in  these 
pages,  the  greater*  became  our  astonibhment  at  the  author's  assurance.    In 
p.  14,  after  painting  evefy  thing  in  the  blackest  colours,  he  adds,  **  If* 
the //Vw/p  tf/V  of  Great  Britain  has  animated  the  spirit  of  the  brave  Cala- 
briahs  ;  if,  by  relieving  them  of  a  presbiire  which,,  havipg  gradually  coL 
Jeded  around  them,  was  about  to  overwhelm  them,  it  has  given  vent  and' 
air  to  the  rising  flame  of  ancient  courage  and  Roman  patriotism,  thisi6  a 
new   state  of  things  ;   the   friends    of  the  Jate  Ministry  ixjill  not  claim  the 
mexit  of  it,**     N.ew  the  only  inference  from  this  bold  assertion  must  be,' 
that  the  merit  of  that  able  diversion  in  Calabria  is  due  to  ihs  present  Minis- 
try,    But  what  is   the  faSi  ?     The  troops  who  so  nobly  won  the  battle 
t)f  Maida  were  sent  out  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  the  gallant  officer  who  commanded 
tHem  was  nominated   by  him ;  the  present  Ministers  had  not  reinforced 
the  former;  and  one  of  their  first  steps  was  to  recall  \}aft  latter!     Ab  und 
diiceomna;  let  our  readers,  from  this  one  specimen  ^f  the  author's  regard 
to  truth,  decide  on  his  claims  to  public  credit.     It  was  perfectly  evident 
kom  the  success  which  attended  the  efforts  of  th*  small  number  of  British 
troops  in  Calabria,  that  had  they  received  a  timely,  and  a  considerable, 
reinforcement,  the  French  might,  with  facility,  have  been' expelled  from 
Naples.     This  querulous  .and  doughty  champion  complains,  that  the,  late 
Ministry  '*^  made  a  war  of  pitiful  expeditions;" — will  he  condescend  to 
state  what  kind  of  expeditions  their  successors  have  undertaken,  what  kind    \ 
of  y/iitthey  have  carried  on,  during  the  tiine  months  that  they  have  been  in  - 
office  ?     vVill  he  venture  to  deny,  that  the  parturiunt  mantes  is  not  pecoli.' 
arly  applicable  to  this,  w^onderful  combination  of  rank,  weight,  and  talents  ? 
The  probable  consequences  of  the  state  of  things  in  February  last,  are    \ 
stated  to  be  most  portentous  and  ruirtous.— "  If  the  wisdom  of  our  Cabi-*. 
^t,  and  the  high  honour  of  Russia,  has  (have)  prevented  these  conse- 
quences, it*' — ^^(^uery,  what,?) — **  is  the  merit  of  that  Cabinet,  and  (of) 
^hat  Power,  and  not  the  naturjjl   result  of  the  state  of  things  in  Fi^bruary 
^ast.*'     We  are  not  disposed  to  derrad  an  iota,  from  the  merit  of  Russia  % 
still  less  to  contend  that  the  natural  re  suit  of  the  failure  of  one  Confederacy 
IS  the  formation  of  another  ;  but  we  shall  be  truly  obliged   to  the  >author 
to  inform  us,  what  merit  can  possibly  be  ascribed  to  our  Cabinet  on  this 
account  ?     If  he  were  not,  indeed,  as  ignorant  of,  as  he  affe(fls   to  be 
conversant  witli^  the  real  sentiments  ot  the  Russian  Cabinet,  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  would  know  th^t,  but  for  the  Emperor  Alexander'*, 
^otal  w.ant  of  confidence  in  the  Foxites,  true,  timely,  and  rnore  efficient 
JJi^s  would  have  been  adopted  fox  repressing  the  turbulent  ambition  of 
the  Corsicatt  Tyrant.     If,  then,  to  have  been  the  means  of  delaying  the 
adoption  of  sudi  measures  be  meritorious,  certainly  merit  is  due  tt>  the 
party  to  whona  he  imputes  it.     If  we  were  inclined  to  adopt  hii  mode  of 
argument,  W€  itiijlht  retort  upon .  him  by  observing, — ^  wc  were  so  little 

'    D  d  3  careful 
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careful  tp  n^aite  their  force,  that  Prussia  was  lost  before  Russia  eane  itito 
the  fieldj  and  that  England  never  caine  into  the  field  at  all  ;*' — bptwf 
disdain  to  imitate  the  conduct  which  we  reprove.  The  present  Ministry 
are  no  more  responsible  for  the  rashness,  precipkation,  and  imprudeneci 
which  rui^  Prussiai  than  Mr/  Pitt  was  m  the  miscondu^  which  opca. 
sioned  the  defeat  and  humiliation  of  Austria.  This  dauber  completes  his 
pi^ure  of  misery  with  the  following  p^ster-stroke  of  his  pehcilj 

^*  The  present  Ministry  had  nothing  before  them  but  an  heap  of  ruim, 

^hich  they  had  to  compose  with  as^little  loss  as  possible^     They  had  soc« 

ceeded  to'a  wasted  estate,  a  lavished  inheritance,  ruined  tenants,  and  tlft  pro. 

iiiecutionof  a  susp^ed  steward ;  their  allies  subdued,  and  neutrals  converted 

into  enemies."  « The  {>rospe'^  is  wonderfully  improved,  it  must  be  confessed, 

since  they  came  irtto  power.     But  the  objed  ofaU  this  exaggerated  state. 

mentis  to  justify  tne' Ministers   for^  proposing  peace;  or,  Intht frettjf 

language  of  the  author,  for  deciding  that ,  ^^the  dove  should  be  sent  forth 

in  search  of  the  olive***     Whin  we  reviewed  the  '♦  Inquiry  into  the 

State  'of  the  Nation,"  we  ventured  an  opinion,  that  it  was  written  for 

the  express  purpose  of  preparing  the  public  mind  for  such  a  measure ;  and 

tt  is  now  manifest  that  our  suspicions  were  founded,  in  justice.     But  the 

bubble  has  burst,  like  many  others,  since  that  time,  and  the  public  are 

no  longer  to  be  duped  by  such  flimsy  tales.        ^         - 

The  author,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  laudable  task,  makes  some  notable 
discoveries  worthy  of  •being  recorded.     For  instance  ;  **  We  could  have 
made  no  alliance  with  Turkey  without  havttig  elicited  the  jealousy  of  Rus. 
sia."  He  had  probably  forgotten  that  \ye  had  had  an  alliance  with  Turkey  and 
wiOi  Russia  at  the  same  time.    Again :  ^'  Buonaparte  had  obtained  the//tf». 
dits  of  the  peopU.*'     The  French  will  tell  hhn  a  difierent  stor/;  for  most 
certain  it  is,  that  the  Usurper  was  and  is  detested  by  tbf  people  ,>    But  it  was 
necessary,  for  his  purpose,  to  assert  that  Buonaparte  .was  desirous  of 
peace ;  .thpueh,  unhappily,  the  event  has  proved   the  folly  of  such  a  sop. 
position*    To  other  miseries  which  we  suffered  in  th^  defeat  of  our  alfiesi 
thCv  coujueits  of  the  Marquis  Well^ley  in  India  are  added !     We  confess 
we  were  wealc  enough  to  throw  them  into  the  opposite  scale,  and  to  coo- 
sole  ourselves  with  the   refiedlion,  that  though  our  allies  had  been  con* 
qoered  in  Europe,  iii  India,  where  we  trusted  to' ourselves,  we  had  been 
viAoriousin  every  ^Alon.     But  this  writer,  with  all  the  inveteracy  of  a 
"foydtXi^  seeks  to  revile,  or  rkther  to  degrade,-  the  noble  Marquis,  while 
fearfiil,  at  the  same  time,  of  offending  the  GrenviUes,  by  whom  Lord 
Wellesley  is  admired  and  supported,  be  labours,  most  dumpily  indeed,  to 
soften  his  censure.    He  first  denies  him  all  merit  as  a  statesman,  and  a 
conqueror  ;  and  observes,  that  f '  the  late  Ministry  at  home  was  as  moch 
blinded  as  the  Marquis,"  who  was;  therefore,  «*  sufiered  to  pursue  hi*  " 
career,  and,  'wdi  the  best  intentiws  in  the  <x»orldy  to  ruin  India."    He  then 
adds  immediately,  as  if  afraid  of  haying  gone  too  far,r-"  Marquis  Wel- 
lesley, howeyer,  is  an  able  man,  but  somewhat  too  vigarjt/s  for  times  atd 
plnces*'*     We  really  weire  weak  enough  to  suppose,  that  the  present  timei 
^Ued,    most  imperiously,  for  'vigorous  minds,  capable  of  suiting  tteir 
exertions  to  the  exigencies  of  the  dioment  I    Continuing  thus  to  blow  hot 
and^d  in  the  sanae  breath,  he  adds,  **  It  was  surely  contrary,  not  only 
to  policy,  but  even  to  the  grossest  prudence^  to  fight  for  empire  in  Indil> 
whilst  we  were  fighting  for  existence  at  home ; — ^to  augment  th(  tsif^ 
•'-    -•  ■         ^ *      ■.    •    Aifis 


ih^srfb  for  iDilitar7  si^jplies^  vrhiht  tbe  flBOther-coanfi^  cooM  not  aonrcr 
her  borne  dcmsnis/'  So,  we  find,  tliat  tlie  viobtioo  of  all  policj;  and 
of  ali  prixfencej  is  a  proof  of  ability !  WKat  tiie'  amlmr  nrans  hf  nhc 
4  grms€gi  frmdtuce,  we  flSQH  leave  it  to  biipself  to  explaio.  Setmsaigo* 
ment  would  be  thrown  away  oo  sucb  a  reasomrr';  bot  we  wiU  jost  itnand 
him,  that  in  his  ^mimadTersions  on  thecondnftof  Loid  Wetlcale^,  he 
mistakes  xbt  mewn  for  the  ewJ,  His  Lordship's  objeft  in  takiBg  the  field 
was  not  to  extend  the  British  eaipife ;  hot  to  obtain  sectnitj  fer  it; 
wfien  he  found,  in4!^,  that  security  ccMiki  only  be  obtained  \^  an  extm* 
sion  oS  territory y  he  6id  extend  ir.  But  that  extension  was  ooij  the  wman 
,    af  secority,  and  ifib't  the  end  of  the  contest. 

A  n»n  must  be  at  a  great  loss  for  arguments  to  support  his  canse,  whe^ 
he  can  hare  recoone  to  one  so  ab&ord  a&  the  following :  **  Ei^lland  wne^ 
have  at  that  period  wished  for  peace,  if  ir  weieonly  that  she  aught  sharpen 
her  weapon  tor  war.*'  Boc  it  were  tLti  endks^  task  to  notice  all  the  pueiife 
ibnirdiries  which  aboond  in  the  two  ^t  parts  of  this  tradl.  At  the  he^ 
ginning  of  the  second  part,  however,  a|i  indispotabl^  treth  occvis;  bot, 
onhappily  for  the  anrhor,  it  x%  a  troth  which  overthrows  one  of  Ms  pee- 
,  vioDs  propositions.  In  p.  2 j^,  when  employed  In  jnstifying  the  proposi- 
itoos  tor  peace,  he  asserted,  *^  Boonaparte  had  aAed  his  part  as  a  con. 
qoeror ;  he  now  *unshed  toperfbrmy  with  eqoal  distil) Aion,  that  tf^a  pudfi* 
^mttr^  He  had  earned  the  laorel,  and  Vished  for  the  dive."  Bot  io  p. 
5R,  is  the  following  paasa^^jii^ 

.    ••'Tic  form  of  the  ;^ll^  Government, — the  princi}4e  on  which  it 
tarns,  and  the  spirit' by  which  it  moves,  are  contrary  to  all  possible  re.  ' 
-^  lations  of  aiiiity,-^it  may  require  truce,  but  mvtr  cam  dtsire peMr^-^y^^ftanet  - 
is^ts  ina^on^- — ^the  state  under  which  it  most  fall  to  pieces  of  itself.     It 
lives  only  in  disorder,  and  oobeKs  only  in  its  several  parts,  from  the 
simohaneous  whirl  of  domestic  terror^  and  external  hostility.*' 

''  Under  such  a  roler,  and  such  a  system,  there  can  be  no  guarantee  of 
peace,  the  poblip  faith  is  the  faith  of  an  individoal  chief ;  and  the  faith  of 
that  chief  is  the  faith  of  a  man  who  acknowledges  no  morality  bot  the 
partial  utility  of  his  own  state,  in  the  interest  of  which,  as  the  self.ere^l^ 
pn>tedress  of  the  commonwealth  of  Europe,  be  comprehends  that  of  £n. 
rope  and  the -civilized  world.** 

These  observations  aie  essentially  jbst ;  but,  as  oor  readers  will  per- 
<^eive,  they  are  touUy  contradidory  to  the  previous  assertion,  that  Bao^ 
iiaparte  nvisheJ  for  feaa •  In  his  reasoning  on  the  internal  Government  oi 
FraDce>  and  on  her  views  of  aggression  and  hostility,  the  author  is  gene* 
rally  incorred,  a^  he  is  weak  m  aU  his  endeavours  to  justify  the  condu^  * 
of  the  present  Ministers  at  the:  expence  of  their  predecessors* 

In  p.  57,  he  asserts,  after  some  previous  remarics  on  the  state  of  parties 
in  Russia,  in  resped  of  which,  notwithstanding  his  CQnfidet\te,  he  is  to. 
tally  mistaken: —  ' 

"  D^Oubril  was  accordingly  sen^  to  Plaris  in  the  beginning  of  May.  There 
can  Qow  be  no  purpose  for  disgoise.  He,was  iny?sted  with  fu)i  powers  toconi^ 
elude  a  peace",  and>  let  truth  be  spoken,  under  the  same  terms  upon  which  he 
ailoally  did  conclude  it;  the  status  atttt  A<//iraii  with  regard  to  Russia. 
^ad  the  same  face  of  circumstances,  as  existing  at  that  period,  continued 
,  (0  exist  tiU  that  of  the  arrival  of  the  treaty  at  Petersborghi— ^the  treaty 
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ef  D'Oubriltiroald  hav<i  been  ratified,  and  the  conduAof  the  Empcwr 
bive  been  fully  understood, 

*^  The  inference  from  this  detail  is  simply, — that  the  Smpesor  Alexan. 
4eri  aiui  the  Russian  Ministry,  were  decide£y  resohed  on  peace  in  the 
fluonths  of  April  and  May  last ;  and  that,  in  the  anxiety  of  immediate 
ease  from  a  state  of  imminent  peril  and  diificulty,  neither  Emperor  or 
Ministry  th6ught  any  thing  but  of  the  interests  of  Russia,  aod  sought 
notfaine  in  a  peace  biit  what  that  interest  narrowly  required,  the  statm 
OttUbeuttm  with  regard  to  Russia. 

^^  Such  was  the  state  of  circumstances  upder  which  D'Oubril  wis  sent 
by  the  Russian  Minister,  Czartoryski ; — he  tvas  tent  to  iteg9tiaie  a  ftau 
Mp9n  the  iasis  of  the  stilus  ante  bell  urn  fwitb  regard  to  Russia  alone  J* 
^  Upon  what  authority  the  author  makes  this  bold  assertion,  it  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  divino.  The  full  /towers  of  M.  D'Oubril,  to  which  he 
evidently  alludes,  are  given  at  t^e  end  of  the  traft,  and  we  shall  here  in^ 
•ert  them,  that  our  readers  may  he  able  to  see  how  far  they  jastify  the 
conclusions  which  the  author  has  drawn  from  them, 

■     ^*  FULL  POWERS  OF  M.  D'OUBRIL. 

**  We,  Alexander  I,  Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Rossias,  &c, 
&c.  &c.  (through  all  the  titles  of  His  Majesty) 

.  ''  Being  aduated  by  a  solicitude  for  the  preservation  of  Europe  in  a  state 
of  calm  and  tranquillity,  and  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  put  an  end 
to  misunderstanding,  and  re-establish  peace^ith  '  France  on  solid  bases, 
We  have  considered  it  proper  to  commit  this  task  to  a  person  enjoying^ur 
confidence.  For  that  purpose  We  have  nominated,  appointed,  and  autho- 
•rized,  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Pierre  Oubril, ,  Counsellor  of  State,  and 
Knight  of  the  Orders  of  St,  Wolodimir,  of  the  third  class,  of  St»  Anne, 
of  the  second,  and  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  whom  We  do  nominate,  ap- 
point,  2ind  authorize,  by  these  presents,  for  the  purpose  and  to  t)ie  iiitept 
of  entering  into  conference  with  the  person  or  persons  who  shall  be  proi 
periy  authorized  on  the  part  of  the  french  Government,  and  of  concluding 
and  signing 'with  them  an  Aft,  or  Convention,  upon  bases  proper  fot  the 
settlement  of  the  peace  which  is  to  be  established  between  Russia  and 
France,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  peace  between  the  other  belUgerent 
powers  of  Europe. 

**  We  promise  on  Our  Imperial  Word,  and  to  take  foi^  granted,  and  te 
execute  faithfully,  all  that  shall  be  agreed  upon  and  signed  by  Cur  said 
Plenipotentiary,  and  also  to  give  Our  Imperial  Ratification  within  the 
time  which  ^hall  be  agreed  upon. 

**  In  testimony  of  which.  We  have  signed  these  Full  Powers,  and  have 
affixedthereto  the  Seal  of  Our  Empire.  ' 

"Given  at  St,  Petersburg,  the  50th  of  April,  1S66,  and  in  the 6th' 
year  of  our  reign. 

"  Alexander.  . 
•'  (Countersigned)  Prince  Adam  CzAR-foaYSXi, 

"  ■*'^*4?4iS:ir'"''' '"'''"''' }  p'""  j?'o-"- •• 

In  addition  to  the  author's  conclusions  from  this  instrument,  he  sayS] 
that  it  proves  <'  the  pacific  inclination  of  the  Emperor  Akxanckr,  on  his 

•  '  return 
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rHufk,  to  PUnshurg  ofter  th-  hattl^f' Auitcrlit^.**     Now  we  contend,  that 
it  neither  proves  nor  justifies  any  of  the  assertions  which  he  has  been 
pleased  to  engraft  upon  it.     It  only  authorizes  M.  D'Oubril  to  conclude  a 
Convention  •*  upon  bases  proper  fot,  the  settlement  of  the  peace  which  i&. 
to  be  established  betv/een  Russia  and  France,  and  to  lay  the  foundatioa 
of  peace  between  the  other  belligerent  powers  of  Europt."     Is  it  to  be 
fiupposcd,  for  a  moment,  that,  when  these  powers  were  conhd'ed  to  the 
Kussian  Plenipotentiary,  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  exercise  them 
was  not  prescribed  by  his  Imperial  Master ;  and  that  it  was  not  previ- 
ously determined  what  baui  v/aic proper  ior  the  settlement  of  the  peace? 
Impossible.     We  are  rherc:fore  justified  in  concluding,  from  the  refusal 
of  the  Emperor  to  ratify  the  Convention  signed  by  M.  D'Oubril,  that,  he  ' 
had  departed  from  his  instru;5lions ;  and  in  asserting  that  the  author  has 
>no  valid  grounds  for  inferring,  as  he  does  so  peremptorily  infer,  that  ^*  he 
was  sent  to  negotiate  a  peace  upon,  the  basis  of  tlie  status  qwianft  belium^ 
with  regard  to  Russia  alone*."   Nor  is  he  more  warranted  in  inferring, 
that  the  Emperor   of  Russia  was  disposed  to  peace;  after  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,    because  he  was  dtcidedly  r^sJvcd.ow  peace  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May  last.     After  the  battle  of  Austerlit:^,  all  the  declaration* 
01  the  Imperial   Alexander  displayed  an  earnest  anxiety  for  the  cm.tnci- 
patioii  of  Europe  from  the  yoke  of  Gallic  oppression,  and  his  readirtest 
to  devote  the  whole  r.^sources  of  his  mighty  empire  to  the  accomplishment 
of  that  desirable  obje<Ji.     But,  between  t,he  period  of  his  return  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  month  of  April  following,  two  events  had  occurred, 
which  produced  some  change  in  his  measures,  though  none  in  his  prin- 
Ctf4es.     Mr,  Pitt  had  died;  and  Mr,  Fox  had  succeeded,  fj /xnuier.     Hence, 
^od  hence  alone,  that  pacific  di^positioti,  which  our  author  has  so  strongly 
marked.  ' 

The  author  is  of  opinion,  that  hopes  of  peace  might  reasonably  have 
peen  entertained  from  the  personal  regard,  the  ssmethiNg  like  private  friends 
fhip^  which  Buonaparte  was  known  to  entertain  for  Mr.  Fox.  We  refer 
him  to  Cicero  for  the  principle  of  friendship,  implying  a  congeniality  of 
disposition,  at)d  shall  leave  him  to  atone  to  the  party  for  this  libel  on 
iheir  leaded.  It  was  this/^A^//Virau  ightofMr,  iix|  the  extent  and  efficacy 
it)f  which  we  pretend  not  to  appreciate,  and  the  stafe  of  things  in  Russia ^  of 
which  he  appears  to  be  totally  ignorant,  for  he  has  most  grossly  mis- 
leprcsented  it,  ^^  that  disposed  the  Government  to  venture  the  experiment 
of  Negotiation,  at  that  precise  period  of  time  in  which  the  French  Go- 
vernment.  invited  it."  Never  was  a  reason  so  insufficient  assigned  for  a 
measure  so  serious  and  important !  He  contends,  however,  that  the  iirst 
overtures  were  made  by  France,  and  quotes  part  of  a  communication  on 
which  he  founds  the  assertion.  But  in  the  whole  of  the  Correspondence 
published  in  the  Monifeur,  and  the  translation  of  which  forms  the  con. 
tents  of^he  second  pamphlet  before  us,  we  find  no 'such  communication; 

and  if  any  credit  is  to  be  given  to  that  Correspondence,  the  first  overtures 

\ — i : . — _ 

*  Lord  Howick,  in  his  speech  on  the  Address,  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  Parliament,  declared,  that  the  British  Ministry  had  all  enter, 
tained  hopes,  "  that  D*Oubrd's  treaty  codd  Hot  be  ratified;**  for  which 
hopes  there  could  have  been  no  possible  ground,  if  the  stateinent  of  the 
(gather  were  coireft*—- Rev,  . 

certainly 
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ctTtftinly  came  from  Mr.  Fox ;  but  we  shall  pot  fexm  a  ScciAwc  option 
f>n  theftubjed  before  our  Ministers  shall  have  pobfished  all  t^coouDanu 
cations  between  the  two  Govcronients. — It  ss  again  asserted,  fliat  before 
tiie  Negotiation  wasopened,  it  was  **  known  in  Kngland  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander  had  resolved  on  peace" — an  assertion  diredly  contradided  bjr 
OUT  MiiUHtcra  in  both  Ho\iS€&  of  I^lrliament. — O)  another  pmnt,  the  author 
is  siore  in  ,nmson  with  .the  Ministers  ;  for  he  exaggerates  the  importiaceof 
Hanover  to//xr  coamry,  iaaway  tha£  ootrages  common  sense,  and  eri. 
Gently  betrays  the  motive  and  origin  ofisiich  unfounded  statements.     For 
di»r  part^we  bare  nohes'tatioi)xnded<mng  our  opinion^  that  itwqiiki  be  a- 
Bappy  thing  for  Great  Britain,  if  hA^overexgn  was  for  ever  deprived  cf 
^  Ele^orate  of  HaiK^ver,  and  we  hcanily  wish  thaf  an  adequate  coo). 
pensation  cooldbeoaadeio  the  Roy~al  Fansily^  for  the  renunciation  of  their 
rights  to  a  country  which  they  hav^  not  the  meaiK  of  defeasing,  in  the    j 
pcescnt  state  of  Europe,  ar^d  which  win  always  encumber  any  negotiation 
for  peace  that  may  be  entered  into  with  France.     Our  opinion,  howtfer, 
does  noc  tend  to  alter  the  state  of.  the  question,  as  it  appeared  in  the  bte 
Kegotiation,  in  which  our  Ministers  certainly  assumed  a  high  and  proper 
•roand  respe^ing  that  unfortanate  country* 

Lord  Howtck  has  lately  leprohated,  and  very  properly,  the  CaUoet  of 
Berlin>  for  dismissing  one  Ambassador,  who  had  given  offence  to  BiMMa* 
naparte,  and  appointing  another  at  the  express  recommendation  of  thatfero- 
cioos  Usurper.  Yet  this  foolish  adrocate  of  the  Foxites  praises  them  for 
precisely  a  similar  aA. — **  That  the  pacific  disposition,  ercn  an  ardent  1 
anxiety  for  the  snccess  of  this  a#l«ir,  on  the  part  of  the  .British  Gorem- 
ment,  may  not  admit  the  doubt  of  a  momcnty  it  may  here  be  briefly  oh- 
served,  that  one  of  these  gentlemen  (the  British  Plenipiotentiaa:y)  bad  been  ^ 
ukded By  ike  French  Ovverumentitst^.** — We  should  not  have  wondered  if 
Mr.  Adair -had  been  honoured  by  a  similar  recommendation  from  the 
fenotial  frietid  of  his  Foimty  and  had  been  indebted  to  it  for  his  sitOr 
ation.at  Vienna  ! 

Towards  the  close  of  this  tra6,  the  author  gives  some  account  of  tlie 
Kegotiation  which  is  i^ot  contained  in   the  correspondence  published  by 
the  French.     How  far  it  is  correft  or  npt,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  sa)%  .'] 
fart  of  it  weshall  extraft. 

•*  The  complain tJJ  against  the  liberty  of  the  Eng^sh^  pre^s  were  rc- 
yived,  and,  in  reply  to  the  answer  of  the  £riti^Jl  Negotiator,,  that  the 
En<>}5sh  Governmcrit  could  not  prevent  even  stri^ures  upon  itself,  a 
singular  demand  was  made,  whether  an  Ad  of  Parliament  jwas  not  of 
force  toeffed  every  thing  ?— Jn  another  of  the  conferences  the  French  Ne- 
gotiator expressed  his  confidence,  and,  as  it  woujd  appeal  from  the  lan- 
guage employed,  expressed  it  as  the  direft  organ  of  his  Sovereign,  that 
an  the  event  of  the  si>ccessful  termination  of  the  Negotiation,  the  peace- of 
the  two  Governments  would  not  be  again  interrupted  by  the  ostentations 
receirtion,  according  to  their  severjil  titles  and  orders,  of  the  French  Emi- 
grants in  the  British  Coiirtj — that  such  acknowledgment  would  ever  be 
considered  as  cherishing  the  dired  enemies  of  the  French  Govemnient,  and 
must  moreover  render  impossible  the  domestic  intercourto  of  the  two 
Courts.  These  kind  of  topics  lengthened  every  conference,  and  were  dis« 
tin^y  the  subjedl  of  many.  It  is  as  impossible,  as  it  would  be  useless, 
to  relate  them  all  minutely — Suffice  it  to  say,  .that,  after  the  exchattge  of 

!  ^  '.    many 


mtiyff^tsKiieohtttfroJftSf  the  following,  which  was  proposed  by  the 
Htgotiasors  on  the  part  of  England,  was  the  one  under  discussion  «so  late 
as  the  middle  of  July  last. 

"  I.  France  to  confinn  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  perpetual  sovereignly 
to  England.  / 
^'  a.  France  to  procure  the  immediate  restoration  of  Hanover. 
''  3,  France  in  the  same  manner  to  confirm  the  Island  of  Malta  in  per- 
aetoal  sovereignty  to  England.     This  article  to  l)e  expressed  simply* 

**  4.  France  to  evacuate  the  kingdom  of  Naples^  and  become  a  party  m 
%  general  guarantee  of  the  integrity  of  tlie  Turkish  Empire. 

"  5.  That  if,  in  return  for  a  due  valuable  consideration,  the  Soblisie 
fout  could  be  induced  to  the  surrender  or  exchange  of  the  distri^  of  Mon. 
tenegro  to  His  Russian  Majesty,  France  should  not  oppose,  but  should  on. 
the  other  hand  faithfully,   and  strenuously,   concur  to  give  efFedl  to  sudi 
Negotiation. 

**  6.  That  the  Republic  of  Ragusa  should  be  declared  independent,  hnt 
ander  the  protedion  of  Russia. 

'  **  7.  England,  on  her  part,  in  return  for  the  above  cessions,  aftd  the 
l^estoration  of  the  ordinary  amicable  intercourse  between  nations  at  peace, 
t^  acknowledge  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Title,  and  the  state  of  •ad^ual  po$«. 
tension  on  the  part  of  France  and  her  Allies,  subjed  to  the  above  exempt 
tioos  only. 

*^  8.  The  several  settlements  and  islai^s«  conquered  on  the  part  of  IGa 
Britant^ic  Majesty  from  France  or  her  Allies,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame* 
rica,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  settlemeni^ 
<)f  Surinain  and  Pondicherry,  -  to  be  restored  to  the  several  power»  from 
whom  they  n>ay  have  been  conquered," 

Now.if  this  /rf/^  were  really  under  discussion  in  the  month  of  July,  tht 
French  have  not  only  suppressed  many  material  parts  of  the  correspondence, 
but  mast,  we  ttiink,  have  falsified  others.  Indeed  there  is  an  hiatus  J^^ 
'  ^hat  correspondenpe,  including  the  period  between  the  14th  of  June  and  ^m 
6ih  oi  August. — But  in  the  first  letter  pf  Lord  Lauderdale,  of  the  last 
date,  there  IS  not  a  syllable  about  the  proposed  evacuation  of  the  kingdom 
^f  Na61es  ^  oh  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  from  that  letter,  that  all  wbicfc 
the  Bntish  Mts)i$ter  required  for  the  ally  of  his  Sovereign^  was  the  secure 
posses«ioQ  of  Sicily,  of  which  he  had  never  been  dispossessed;  and  even 
.  tiii&t  aft^r  the  principle  on  which  it  was  claimed  had  not  only  been  sd>m' 
mitted  but-proposed  by  the  enemy,  Buonapartq  refused  to  grant !  Had  in. 
deed  the  terms  here  speci^ed  been  obtaiited  by  our  Ministers,  they  would 
certainly  have  deserved  well  of  their  country  ;— 'but  it  does  not  appear^ 
from  the  correspondence  which  ha^  been  published,  that  they  ever  enter, 
tained  any  such  hope^  or  ever  made  any  such  '^opositions. 

There  is  nothing  mpre  in  **  The  State  of  the  Negoriation**  worthy  of 
notice.  It  i§  evidently  written  with  a  view  tp  raise  the  Foxites  in  thees* 
-.itimation  of  the  country ;  and  wt  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
foundation ^  of  it,  at  least,  was  laid  at  Hoilami.housf^  whence  issued  that 
notable  prodq^ion,  ^'  An  Inquify  into  the  State  of  the  Nation." — ^The 
Iftyle  is  quaint  and  incorxe^  ;  and  the  violations  of  grammatical  accuracy- 
are  frequent  and  gross.  Some  instances  of  this  defe^  our  readers  must  havt 
perceived  in  the  ouotations  ^hich  we  have  made ;  two  or  three  others 
yill  suffice  to  justify  our  decision .-^--ff  The  v^atera  had  now  began  (begun) 

to 
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to  sdbside.*'-  P.  17. — "  The  enemy  m^ouU  ha^eonly  ta  ha'v'e  md)^hed**  (to* 
inarch).  P.  19. — ^The  scene  was  too  distant  to  ha^e  fallen"  (to  fall).  P.  2S. 
— **  Neither  the  honour  of  monarchies,  or  (rw>r)  the  political  virtue  of  le. 
publics*'— In  page  9  is  the  following  sentence  : — "  Their  private  virtue 
is  at  least  <75,^<?^  as  their  public  virtue,"  This  isthe  first  time,  we  ap- 
prehend, that  the  term  bad  has  been  applied  to  virfue^  The  author's 
nieaning  too  is  not  expressed ^  for  he  evidently  intended  to  say,  that  they 
"were  as  destitute  of  private  as  -of  public  vitt«e.  The  only  merit  of  the 
pamphlet  must  consist  in  the  authenticity  of  its  statements,  relative  to  the 
Negotiation  ;  and  if  these  statements  should  prove  to  be  incor^eft,  itssolc' 
claim  to  pubjic  favour  must  be  destroyed* 

The  Correspondence*,  and  Notes  relating  to  the  Negotiation,  are,  as  be. 
fore  stated,  translated  from  the  Moniteur.  The  pamphlet  is  prefaced  by 
a  Manifesto  from  the  Corsitran  Usurper,  who  boldly  states,  *'  It  is  false 
that  the  French  Government  had  made,  before  the  Negotiation,  any  of 
those  overtures  or  offers  which  the  declaration  supposes.'*  Tlbus  far,  if  the 
Correspondence  be  fairly  given,  he  is  borne  out  by  it  in  his  assertion,  for 
it  opens  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fox  to  Mr.  Talleyrand,  antx^uncing  that 
9  man  had  come  to  the  office  of  the  former  with  an  offer  to  assassinate 
Buonaparte.  Such  an  offer  seems  to  have  roused  t^  indignation  oi  the 
Minister  much  more  than  all  the  murders  which  Buonaparte  himself  has 
committed.  A  short  note  from  Mr.  Talleyrand  foUows,  expresbive  of  his 
Master's  thanks  to  Mr^  Fox,-  the  only  passage  iu  which,  that  can  by  hu- 
man ingenuity  be  construed  rwto  an  indication  of  a  wish  for  peace,  is  the 
foHowing  :t-*'  Whether  a  quarrel  so  useless  to  the  cause  of  humanity  shall 
have  a  conclusion,  as  the  two  nations  ought  to  desire?" — ^l^his  note  Mr. 
Fox  answers  by  a  dired  overture ;  his  letter  begins  thus :-— *<  The  infor- 
Aiation  which  your  Excellency  has  given  me  of  the  pacific  disposition  of 
your  Government,  has  induced  me  to  fix  particularly  the  attention  of  the 
King  on  that  part  of  your  .Excellency's  letter."— It  Mr.  Fox  could  really 
perceive  in  I'al  ley  rand's  note  any  marks  of  a  pacific  disposition,  he  must 
have  been  much  more  quick-sighted  than  we  are.  Indeed,  to  us  it  appears 
manifest,  that  Mr.  Fox's  first  letter  was  only  intended  to  sound  the  dispo- 
sition of  Buonaparte,  and  to  extort  from  him  something  which  he  might 
interpret  as  a  manifestation  of  the  disposition  which  he  wished  to  excite. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  first  overtures  for  peace  c.nje  from  Mr. 
Fox. — So  far  then  we  agree,  for  once,  A^'ith  the  Murderer  of  Jaffa;  but 
when  he  continues  to  assert,  "  It  is  false  that  the  Fjreuch  Government  had 
iidopted  the  pretended  basis  (the«fft*  possidetis  J  stated  in  the  declarationi  or 
that  his  Brifafmic  Majesty  reserved  to  himself,  before  entering  into  the 
Negotiation,  the  principle  that  he  could  not  treat  except  in  concert  with 
his  allies,"  w^  must  hurl  back  the  lie  in  his  teeth  ;  and  tell  him,  that  the 
Correspondefvce  itself  proves  the  falsehood  of  his  assertion. — In  Talley- 
rand's first  answer  to  Mr.  Fox's  overtures,  he  begins  with  this  passage  :^- 
•'  The  Emperor  has  nothing  to  desire  of  nahcU  England ^'iSsess€.s,**-^\i  ^\%  be 
not  t0  profK>!je  the  principle  of  the  uti  possidetisy  or,  at  least,  to  allow 
England  herself  the  benefit  of  that  principle,  the  words  can  have  no  intel- 
ligible meaning, — In  Mr.  Fox's  reply,  he  expressly  says,  "  It  appears  to 
me  impossible  that  England  can  commence  a  Negotiation^  except  it  be  of  a 
provisional  nature,  without  the  concurrence,  or  the  previous  consent  at 
least,  x)f  her  ajly,*'  And  Mr,  Fox  nniformly  refused  to  tregt  but  in  con- 
'.     '       '  -  .         junftion 
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,  jtraflion  with 'Russia,  till  after  M.  D'Oubril  had  concluded  a  separate  - 
peace  with  France.  When  the  Usurper  himself  did  not  scruple  to  advance 
such  flagrant  falsehoods,  it  was  natural  enough  that  th^  hunch- backed^apos. 
tate,  his  Minister,  and  the  rest  of  his  slaves,  should  follow,  his  exampk. 
Accordingly  a  spirit -of  falsehood,  perfidy,  equivocafion,  and  fraud,  mark 
the  whole.' of  their  conduft  throughoat  the  Negotiation;  while  all  the 
communication*  of  Lord  Lauderdale  displayed  a  manly,  con^stenr,  firm, 
and  dignified  spirit,  such  as  became  his  situation.  We  hojie  our  Ministers 
will  resolve  never  to  accede  to  >any  terms  worse  than  those  which  are  . 
founded  on  the  principle ^of  the  uti  possidetis  asserted  in  its  fullest  exten(» 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  enemy  to  wrest  any  of  our  conquests  from  us, 
atvd  self-preservation  requires  that  pur  colonial  acquisitions  should  bear 
some  proportion  to  his  continental  extension  of  territor}'.  '    . 

The  ImpfSior  Unmasked;  or  the  Neiv  Man  of  the  People ;  ivith  Anecdotes^ 
never  before  p^uhlhbedy  iUmtrati'ce  of  the  reno'wnc a  and  immaculate  Bard&K 
pko.  Inscribed^  'without  pi  r mi ssi'^n^  to  that  superlatively  honest  and  disin^ 
urested  Many  R.  B.  S — R — D — N,_  Esq*  8vo.  Pp.  24.  Tjpper  and 
Richards.  1806*  '  ' 

^WE  rememlier  in  our  boyish  days*— would  they  were  Returned? — ^to 
have  read  Lei  Fourheries  de^  Scapiny.  aid  the  feats  of  Jonathan  Wild  ;  but 
since  that  period,  we  .have  not  seen  so  apt  an  accompanimetvt  to  either  aa 
the  little  tra^  belpre  us,  which  is  prefaced  by  some  forcible  observations, 
ms  which  good  pwnciples  are  conveyed  in  good  language,  ^x,  Grat. 
"  The  indignation  of  every  honest  breast  has  been  aroused  to  the  highest 
pitch  by  recent  circumstances ;  the  barriers  which  separated  vice  and  vir* 
toe  have  been  broken  down  by  political  f;inaticism,  and  all  dii^tind^ion  be« 
tween  theoi  seems  to  have  been'totally  annihilated  ;  men  have  been  {>rai&ecl 
for  their  purity  who  exist  but  by  pollution  j  the  creature  of  a  faftion  ha* 
been  extolled  for  his  independence,  and  the  hoary  swindkr  foi  the  inte- 
grity of  his  principles ! 

**  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  following  pages  are  written  for  tlie 
purpose  of  influencing  the  cle<f^ors  of  Englaiid  \w  ilie  choice  of  their  re- 
presentatives, any  farther  than  as  their  decision  may  tend  to  ih©  encourage- 
ment of  virtue,  and  th^  chastisement  of.  vice ;  but  it  is  most  certainly  the* 
author's  earnest  desire  to  impress ,  theni,  and  all  mankind,  with  the 
important  fa6t,  that  pojitical  integrity  is  incompatible  wiiB  moral  depriu 
vity."  '  '  ^ 

We  have  beard  that  a  certain  rigid  moralist  has  rejed^ed  this  doftrine, 
thoueh  on  what  plea  it  is;  impossible  for  us. to  conjcifture.     But  the  mora* 
^'iy  of  Methodism  differs  not  less  from   Scriptural  ^or-li/y  xh2Ln  xhQ. religion  of 
ihe  Methodists  does  ftom  the  religion  :f  the  Scriptures  I — We  resume  our 
quotation.  ' 

**  Man  is  naturally  disposed  to  right  or  wrong  by  the  influence  of  hij 
passions;  when  those  passions  are  uiicontroukd  by  the  doftrlnes  of  reli# 
gion,  or  the  fear  of  public  censure,  the  mind, must  preponderate  on  tl*e 
wdeof  y'uSbj  because  the  disregard  of  religious  principles  and  puSlic  opi* 
nion  can  only  result  from  a  defif^ency  of  virtuous  ia^pulse.  'j1ie  same 
disposition,  the  same  passions,  and'^the  same  propensities  garern  the-  ac- 
tion of  a  man,  whether  he  be  considered  as  amembGi".  of  society  at;  \dr^<'y 

'  or 
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#c  solely  in  tBe  charadler  of  a  politician  ;  and  if  he  be  thffoencei  by  Hm 
to  commit  the  most  ilagraiit  a&  of  injustice  and  dishonesty  in  the  fonner 
capacity »  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  produce  a  contrary  e£eA  in  the 
lattex:  for  it  is  a  self-evident  absurdity  to  suppose,  that  the  same  agents 
aifling  upon  the  same  subjed  should  produce  opposite  consequences. 

'^  The  popularity  of  some  charaders  exists  but  in  the  absence  of  reftec. 
tton»  and  may  be  attributed  to  the  brilliancy  of  their  talents,  which  dazzles 
the  understanding  of  the  multitude.  Let  it  be  considered,  that  this  is  not 
the  splendour  of  a  sun  which  shines  to  cherish  and  invigorate,  but  the 
glare  of  a  comet  which  blazes  to  destroy  :  then  shall  we  no  longer  hear 

of  the  patriotism  of  a ,,  nor  the  -purity  of  a ,,  save  frow 

the  mouths  of  men  whose  tongues  are  prostituted  to  the  purposes  of  afac. 
tion,  or  whose  faculties  are  impaired  by  the  mania  of  party  prejudice :  in. 
deed  the  e£[eds  of  this  malady  are  almost  incredible.  We  have  recentljr 
Iieheld  men  of  rank,  senscj,  and  some  few  of  virtue,  in  other  respe<iU,  who 
tabour  under  the  fatal  influence  thereof,  joining  the  ignorant  and  misled 
rabble  in  the  shameful  endeavour  to  place  those  in  public  situations  of  tbe 
Atmost  responsibility  whom  they  would,  on  reflexion,  hesitate  to  trust 
with  the  custody  of  a  single  guipea.  We  are  told  that  it  is  necessary  at^ 
this  momentous  qrisi)»  that  the  concentrated  talents  of  the  nation  should 
•be  caDed  into  adion  ;.  but  those  short-sighted  politicians  who  tell  us  this 
would  do  A^eil  to  refled,  that  national  benefit  can  only  result  from  those 
talents  which  ate  virtuously  applied,  and  that  when  they  flow  from  a  cor- . 
zupt  source,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  will  rather  accelerate  the  de. 
jtrudioo  Aan  contr  bute  to  the  salvation  of  a  country »  .1  he  man  whose 
^geottity  is  exercised  to  cozen  a  tradesman,  will  not  hesitate  to  defraod. 
the  public  whenever  he  may  hare  the  power  of  doing  so  without  danger 
of  detedion^  and  it  thereiore  an  improper  person  to  be  trusted  with  state 
^aira/* 
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DIVINITY. 

/ 

Jf4Wsh  ProfJ?ecj  the  sole  Criterion  to  distingvish  hei*tveen  genuirfe  and  sfutims 
Christian  Serif  lure.     By  Francis  Stone,  M.  A.  Redor  of  C6ld  Norton,  ' 
Essex. 

WE  had  intended  to  expose  the  fallacy,  and  to  chastjse  the  presum^. 
tion,  of  the  vain  and  ignorant  author  of  this  Sermon,  with  appropriate 
te  verity  ;  when  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  nn  able  Correspondent  spared 
ti&  the  trouble  of  a  ta<>k.,  on  all  accounts  so  un|^easant  and  disgustful.  We 
ihall  therefore  only  express  our  hearty  concurrence  with  all  the  sentimeots 
of  our  Correspondent ;  and  at  .the  same  time  inforrn  him,  and  our  readen, 
^t  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  >-  and  the  venerable  Bishop  of  tbe  dio- 
cese, have,  with  that  zeal  and  regard  for  the /interests  of  religion  which 
mark  their  condu^  upon  all  occasions,  instituted  a  Vefy  serious  inqoity 
iuto  this  business,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  .such  ulterior  met* 
iurcs,  as  the  pecuUnr  nature  of  t^ie  case  shall  seem  to  their  Lordshipt  to 
demand. 


Tliougli  not  resident  in  the  diocese  of  London^  I  cannot  think  tliat  I 
am  a6ung  .an  unseasonable  p^t,  in  sefldin?  you  a  fl*^  refflacks  on  a  verjr 
cxmordiaaiy  Sermoa*  entitled,  Jsywiib  rnphtty  iht  sole  Ctiitmtt  ttdkuu^ 
puib  Sflvoeex  ifuuiut  and   s/>itrm4  Cbri$i'uui  Scr:^mriis.     6/  FfiUicis  StOiie,      , 
M,  A.  Rednr  of  CoU  Norton,  Eisex. 

la  this  discourse,  Mr*  Stone  explicitly  den>  s  the  divinity  of  our  ^^. 
▼iour,  and  styles  the  dodrifleof  thcatoaemenc  ** adU^nstiagiMp-.tsihility,'* 
His  main  argument  is,  that  we  hare  no^warraot  frocn  Jewish  prophecy  to 
esteem  oar  Lord  any  chiag  fiM}re  thaa  a  mere  man,  or  to  vm^giee  that  at)y 
satisfa^UoQ  was  made  for  our  dns  by  his  ricariaus  suiPcrings.  Whcsxce 
he  insists,  that  ail  those  passages  in  the  New  icstatnent  whkh  speak  oT 
the  divroity  of  Christ,  and  the  ato^^emeat,  (^rticulariy  the  two  firsc 
chapters  of  St,  Mat  the  w,  are  mere  spur  ioas  interpolations*'  ^w,  ««ren 
supposing  chat  the  Jewish  prophets  were  silent  wj  these  doftrines,  his  ar- 
gament'  would  be  inconclusive ;  because  God  might  be  pleased  to  reveal 
ia  one  age,  what  his  infinite  wisdom  h^id  not  thought  fit  to  reveal  in  ario* 
tlier  age:  but  Mr.  Stone  must  have  read  the  ancient  prophets  in  a  most 
cursory  manner,  to  hazard  so  strange  an  aftsortioiu  The  prcdid^ion  con- 
uinM  in  Micah,  v.  c,"  is  expressly  a^^lied,  by  the  Chaidee  pataphrasr, 
to  tht  Messiah,  just  as  the  chief  priests,  in  Matt*  ti,  6  ^  which  Mr/^ 
Stone  authoritatively  pronounces  to  be  spnrkms},  rightly  interpretcxi  it  to 
^titi^  **  .£t  tm  ReMtbem  Epbruta^ — €X  te  c§ram  me  jpt^hit  Cbnfiiu.** 
Now,  Mr«  £dicor,  instead  of  there  being  «?  passages  under  the  Law 
wheseto  the  divinity  ^  oar  blessed  Saviour  a  unequivocally  declared,  this 
M  only  one  ont  of  maf/y  passages.  He,  whom  David  ^^\ts  God^  whosa 
iMiah  styles  the  aagbty  Q^d^  we  Fatber  ^f  Eierniiyy  whom  Z^ariah  <iig- 
Aifies  with  the  incommunicable  name  oi  Jftbavaby  representing  him^  never- 
theless, ^  sent  by  Jehovah :  he  it  is,  whose  goings  forth  aie  declared  by 
Micah  to  have  been  of  old,  from  everlasting,  although  in  hi/haman  capa* 
^^ty  be  should  be  born  ^t  fiethlebem  ;  he  it  is,  who.n  tlie  writers  of  the 
^€w  Testanent  (unless  we  a js  to  suppose,  with  Mr.  Stone,  that  all 
these  passages  are  sporiou'^assert  to  be  God  manifi-st  in  the  flesh.  Go! 
who  hath  purchased  the  Church  wiih  his  owh  blood,  the  pretexts tenc 
Creator  of  the  universe,  equal  with  God  the  Father,  King  of  Kings,  2nd 
-w<i  of  Lords,  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  Beginning  and  th^  End,^  the  First 
^  the  Last*  .  Compare  Psalm  xlv.  6,  7,  11;  Isaiah;  ix,  €,75 
Zecbariah,  ii.  8 — rj;  Micah,  v.  2 ;  i  Tim,  iii.  16;  A^s,  xx.  18  5 
Coiofs*^  t«  t$,  16,  17;  Phil.  ii.  6;  Rev.  xix.   16  ^  xxii.   15,   16. 

The  do^rine  of  the  atonement  is  likewise,  decfared;  by  the  Jewish  pro- 
fits no  less  than  that  of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Of  these  it  will  be  stif. 
acient  to  reler  Mr.  Stone  to  Isaiah,  liii.  4—8,  ir,  is  ;  and  Dan.  ix. 
H>  2$,  26>  Idonotheic;  insist  upon  the  Levitical  sacrifices,  par  tic  u» 
lariy  the  paschal  lamb,  because  Mr.  Stone  would  probably  dsinr  the  whole 
^^^l^ciae  of  types  and  ^nti. types ;  yet  I  would  recominend  it  to  him  to 
^^tajiare  John,  i.  56;  xix.  ^61   Rev.  v.   6,  S,  St  it;  xix.-  7  >  xxi. 

.■xxiu  and  vii.  i4'--*-f  7,  with  the  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Pass. 
oyer.  * 

So  much  for  the  cogency  of  Mr.  Stone's  argument  to  demonstrate^ 
"*n  Jewish  prophecy,  thespurioustiess  of  certain  parts  of  the  New  Testa^ 
^<^t.    It  i$  almoit  superfluous  to  observe,  that  not  a  shadow  of/rgo/  I9 
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given  of  the  supposed  interpolations  in  St.  Matthew,  and  elsewlicff*.  Wi 
hear  much,  indeed,  aboUt  the  Platonists,  and  we  have  Mr.  Stone's  posi. 
tive  Tp^  dixit;  but  if  we  expeft  any  thing  like  /r^of,  we  shall  be  vroefujly 
disappointed. 

His  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  history  is  lamentable.  He  represents  the 
Athanasian  Trinity  as*  Inking  a  yet  further  corruptioh  of  the  Anan  Trinity, 
And  the'Arian  Trinity  as  ^Originating  from  what  he  calls  the  forged  miracle 
of  the  Virgin-conception  of  out  Lord.  I  need  scarcely  observe  tx>  yoMi 
Mr.  Editor,  that  Arius  and  Athanasius  were  contemporaries ;  aixi  that 
the  opinions  of  Arius  were  opposed,  on  their  jfn/  promulgation,  by  those 
who  already  held  the  opinions  of  Athanasius.  But  perhaps  Mr^  Stone  will 
xequire  us  to  believe,  that  all  those  passages  in  the  very  earliest  Fathers, 
wherein  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  asserted,  are  mere  interpolations  by  the 
Platonists.  If  so,  he  will  certainly  out- Procrustes  even  Procrustes  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Stone  has  completely  mistaken  the  prophecy  in  Isaiah,  Vii.   14, 
15,   16.     The  f^//(/  mentioned  in  verse  i6i  is  Shear* Jashub,  not  £inma. 
nuel.     AsDr.  Kennicott  rightly  observes,  the  original  ought  to  be  trans- 
lated  this  child^     Isaiah  holds  his  son  in  his  hand,  and  points  to  him : 
**  Before  thit  child,  namely,  Shear-Jashub,  shall  know  to  refuse  the  evil 
and  choose  the  good,  the  land  that  thou  abhorrest  shall' be  forsaken  of  both 
her  Kings,"     Nothing  is  more  common  iiJ  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  than  a 
fir'iphetic  sign.     Here  an  event  remotely  future  is  a  sign  to  Ahaz  oi  speedily 
^  ffj>/>rQacJpi//g  dcMvtraxice,     A  virgin  shall  hereafter  bear  a  son,  whose  na- 
ture, shall  be  so  mysterioui  as  to  justify  his  being  called  God  ivHh  us,  or 
as  Jeremiah  styles  him,  Jehovah  our  righte.usftess  (this  last  titk  the  LXX. 
Write  Iwr^pLy  making  it  a  compound  proper  name,  like  Emmanuel):  ad 
event  thus  miraculous  is  a  sign  given  by  Jehovah  himself  that  Ahaz  should 
experience    deliverance  before  Shear- Jashub,  then  a  child,    should  have 
<:i)in£  to  a  distinguishing  age.     Mr.  Stone  ventures  to  assert,  that  ^0*?^ 
means  any  yoUng  luomarty  whether  a  virgin  or  hot..    The  word  only  occurs 
six  times  in  the  Bible  beside  the  present  passage  \  anJ  in  all  of  them  it 
plainly  denotes  either  «  virgin,  or  a  state  of*virgimty,     I'hc  Jews,  indeed, 
with  the  views  of  Mr.  Stone,  attempt  to  get  quit  of  one  of  the  passages 
wherein  the  word  occurs  ;  but  with  very  little  success.     In  faft,  its  very 
derivation  shews  its  import.     A  virgin  was  called  HQ /V,  from  the  con- 
cealed retired  condition  in  which  young  unmarried  women  were  kept  in 
.the  East.     But,  even  granting   the  utmost  that  Mr.  Stone  cOuld  wish,  I 
would  request  him  to  inform  me,  why  the  son  of  this  young  woman  wa» 
K>  be  called  God  <wiih  us?.    We  read  not  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of 
any  person,  either  born  in  the  days  of  Ahaz,oor  at  any  other  period^ 
who  was  so  denominated:  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive,  -why  the  circum- 
stance of  a  young  woman's  bearing  a  child  should  be  so  remarkable  1 
.sign,  that  Jehovah  himself  should  give  it.     In  .short,  unless  we  violatf 
the  whole  ana-logy  of  Scripture,  the  sun  of  the  lirgiu  is  plainly  the  exclu* 
iive  Si'ed  of  the  fwoman ,  ^      , 

Mr.  Stone  objcds  to  the  application  of  the  prophiecy'i  out  of  Egypt  have 
i  culLd'  my  Soitj  to  Christ,  and  thence  infers,  that  the  two  first  chapten 
of  St.  Matthew  must  be  spurious;  he  similarly  obje^  to  the  application 
of  the  prophecy  res}:edling  Rjachelixjeefingforkercbildreni  That  man  flKist 
be  indeed  a  superficial  rci^dcr  o£  the  New  Teetaiacnt  who  has.  not  ob- 
:  ^       .  served/ 
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se/red,  that  in  many  instances  besides  these  which  occur  in  thetwo  iirst 
chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  the  ancient  prophets  are  cited  merely  by  way  ' 
of  allusion  and  illustration.     So  that  if  this  portentous,  argument  of  Mr. . 
"  Stone  prove  any  thing,  it  will  prove  that  we  must    reject,  not  knercly 
the  beginning  of  St.  Matthew,  but  all  the  four  Evangelisrs.  *  Yet  the  first 
.  of  these  passages  may  be  translated,  as   it  occurs  in  Hos.  xi.  i,  in  such 
a  manner  as  diredly  to  refer  to  Christ.     **  Though  Israel  was  a  child 
{i,  <.  wayward  and  troublesome},  ye(I  loved  him,  and.  will  call  my  Son 
out  of  Egypt"  (to  be  his  Saviour).     See  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  he.     Bishop  ' 
Horsley  giTcs  a  somewhat  difierent  paraphrase,  thdugh  it  amounts  to  the 
same  purpose. 

On  the  silence  of  Josephos  resped^ing  the  n^urderof  the  innocents^  there 
is  an  excellent  note  by  Dr.  Doddridge.  The -whole  of  Mr.  Stone's  ob* 
je^ion  is  purely  of  a  negative  pat  u  re. 

Such  are  the  only  grounds  on  which  this  gentleman  calls  upon  us  to 
clip  and  pare  the  New  Testament  to  the  standard  of  Socinian  belief. 
When  were  these  sHpposed  interpolations  made  ?  How  happen^  it  that 
ecclesiastical  history  is  silent  respe^ing  them  ?  Is  it  probable  that  no 
..  opposition  in  m  quarter  would  have  been  made  to  them }  Where  are  Mi**. 
Stone's /fv^/  -       ' 

Bathe  wishes  us  to  substitute  a  subscription  to  the  Sfriptures  efdy,  for 
our  present  subscription  to  the  Articles,  What  Scriptures?  Certainly 
iu>t  the  Scriptures  as  th^y  stand  at  present ;  for  Mr.  Stone  rejedls  all 
those  parts  of  the  New  Testament  which  declare  the  divinity  of  Christ 
and  the  atonement,  as  spurious  interpolations.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  he  modestly  requires  the  Church  to  subscribe,  not  to  the  Scrip* 
tores,  but  to  his  Scriptures  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Scriptures  when  garbled 
and  mutilated  by  the  mere  conjeaural  emendations  of  the  Re^or  of  Cold 
Norton. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  fe^^  words  on  the  moral  integrity  of  Mr. 
Stone.  God  forbid  that  tho  Church  of  England  shodd  ever  persecute  any 
nan  for  his  religious  opinions  :  yet  what  can  we  think  of  the  honesty  of 
a  Socinian,  who  subscribes  to  the  Articles,  and  holds  a  living  in  that 
Church?  According  to  Mr.  Stone's  principles^  every  time  that  he.  uses 
the  authorized  Liturgy,  br  administers  the  Sacrament  to  his  parishioners, 
he  is  guilty  of  prorane  mockery  and  sacrilegious  idolatry.  Does  Mr, 
Stone  ever  officiate  in  his  own  Church  ?  If  he  do,  does  he  use  the  Liturgy 
mutUated^  or  uumsailated?  If  he  use  it  unmutilated^  he  luorships  Christ 
whom  he  believes  to  be  <7  mere  man  ;  and  professes  in  the  reading.desk  hit 
belief  in  thta  Trinity^  and  his  reliance  on  thai  atonemmt^  which  in  th^  pol. 
pit  he  styles.  ^*  the  most  senseless  do&rine  pf  human  inventlont**  and  ^^  a  dis» 
Voting  imfoisibiUty.'*  ■      '  ;  "^ 

J  have  the  honour  to  be  - 

I  Your  obedient  humble  servant^ 

ckftRtc.  bt;!rai.M.  . 
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Thf  Engliih  Liurgy,  a   "  Ft>nn  ef  SoiaJ  WerJi."     A  Strm^n  Jfli-vtnd    Ht 
tbt  Pnriih  ChHrthes  of  St.   Benc'l   Gracechiirch  ;  Si.  Mary,   S/oie.N.'w. 
,  and  St.  Mary,   lUiugtim. — By  George  Gaskin,    D.  D..  Reftor 
.   Bene't,    Gracechurcb,    and  of   J-tokt^Newington ;     and  Lee. 
turer  of  Islington.     Svo.     Pp>  16.     Riviugcons.     1806. 

THE  truly  pious  and  onhridox  auihor  of  ihh  discourse,  justly  con. 
sideis  the  English  Lituigy,  which  is  lountiedon  the  best  models  of  Chris- 
tian antiquity ;  which  includes  every  thing  re(]uisite  to  the  due  and  refc. 
rent  performance  of  divji)e  worship;  and  which  inculcates  ihc  funds- 
mental  doflrines  of  Chiisr  in  all  their  genuine  sitri'ficUy  and  purity  ;  as 
that  "form  of  sound  words,"  wfiichit  is  ihe  bounden  duty  of  the  Christian 
to  "hold  fast." 

"  The  Liturgy,  thus  franu'd,  is  well  ealrulatcd  to  answer  its  proper 
ptiTposes.  The  several  offices  for  (lie  celebraiion  of  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  ordinnnces,  arc  sucli  as  10  secure  rivi-rj  thi^g  eiint- 
tial thetclo,  as  well  as  a  icteming  drccn-y  of  adininisiralion  ;  and  it  was 
well  observed,  by  the  great  Baku^  Bu'.l,  that  '  there  is  i>o  passage,  through. 
out  the  whok,  but  admits  of  a  fair  and  c;mdid  interpretation.'  In  tlit 
use  of  this  Liturgy,  the  wisest  may  excrcinc  (heir  knowledge  and  devo- 
tion,^ and  tlie  ignorant  may  pray  with  undersiaf.ding.  Nothing  is  bete 
omitted,  thai  i&  fit  to  be  asked  in  public,  and  moSt  things  are  included, 
which  weliaveticcasion  to  ask  in  private.  Itsdoftrines  are  pure  and  primi. 
five  ;  its  ceremonies  are  few  and  innot^cnt ;  its  method  is  exail  and  naiu. 
ral  ;  its  language  significant  and  per-ipicuous  ;  .md,  in  the  opinion  otthar 
itilpartial  and  very  learned  man,  Gfrotius  (wh.>  was  no  mensber  of,  nor 
fcaa  any  obligation  to,  our  Church),  '  the  English  Liturgy  comes  neatest 
fti  thcprimitive  forms,  of  any  Liturgy  in  the  world.*  "  . 

The  Dijftor  then  proceeds  to  shew,  that  the  IHvine  Founder  of  the 
Christian  Church  appointed  officers,  for  the  superiotendanqe  and  manage- 
ment of  its  concerns ;  and  coirnnissioned  these  officers  to  jietpetuaie  'heir 
cffices  unto  the  end  of  time.  The  Biihapi  siicceeded  the  Apoulci,  and  tliey, 
in  virtue  of  the  authority  go  delegated  to  ihem,  ordained  sultordirtate on- 
cers, with  the  imposit-on  of  h^uids,  Fttibytm  and  Deacons;  all  which 
frame  and  conbiituiion  of  thp  Church,  as  it  'm:iy  be  called,  have  conti- 
nued from  that  time  to  this.  Having  proved  rh,^excellenceof  out  LiiJrg}', 
and  the  authority  of  our  Ckrgy,  the  preacher  thus  proceeds  co  a  pradical 
illustration  of  his  principle. 

■  "  Admitting,  a«  we  hiive  rea.'cm  to  do,  that  the  Liturgy- of  ontCfiurcfi 
,  is  a  blessing  to. Hs,  let  us  all,  of  whatever  rank  or  desvrfpi'O"  '^'  ^' 
shew  our  sense  of  it,  by  -i'l^ii'nu.bly  /riqumtii.g  its  offices.  Opinions  are 
best  shewn,  by  the  hiibits  which  they  produce.  So  that  if  while  i*t  pro- 
fess to  adhere  to  the  Chorcli,  we  negleiS  to  >oin  in  her  services  eirlwf 
through  ind'-vetitu,  or  to  VMtt/ier  M  afkrr  flncfi  of  worship,  we  are  nol 
consistent  with  ourseivei,  and  there  is  room  to  suspefl  ihe  defifliveriess 
of  our  profession.  'Ihe  absentee,  through  indevot ion,  though  he. may  be 
a  member  of  the  body,  is  a  corrupt  one,  a  ves-el  unfit  for  the  master's 
use  J  and  the  wanderer  to  other  assemblies  seems  not  to  be  acquainted 


todte  fecJoUe^cd,  that  even  this  service,  when  performed  as  an  aft  of 

public  worship,  by  persons  not  in  efiicopal  orders ^  or  whose  place  of  wor- 

\     ship,  though  called  a  chapel,  has  not  received  the  license,  or  sandion  of 

\    Ihe  Bishop,  but  is  opened  in  defiance  of  his  jutisdidion,  then  ceases  to 

be  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  the  persons  frequenting  it  . 

aftoally  become  schisraatics  from  the  Church,  and  dissenters  of  I  know  . 

not  what  new  description." 

In  a  note  to  this  pass^age,  this  worthy  and  zealous  preacher  informs  us, 

.     '^  To  these  observations,  tbt  Mmisfers  of  the  Church  have  especial  reason 

to  call  forth  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  Islington;  and  God  is  my 

witness,  I  pro^uc^  them,  not  to  give  offence,  but  to  discharge  a  duty/* 

Most  certainly  it  is  a  duty,  and  a  sacred  duty,  imposed  on  every  Ml* 

|f  nistcr  of  the  Church,  to  warn  the  followers  of  Christ  of  the  dangerous 

y  consequences  resulting  from  the  '*  sia  of  schism/'  which,  we  lament  to  say, 

,    18  daily  becoming  more  prevalent.     The  zeal  and  aftivity  of  the  Metho- 

distSf  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  Chutch,  because  they  frequently 

.    affcjft  the  language'  of  friendship,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  accomplish* 

.    nient  of  their  hostile  purposes,  have  increased,  fcf  Wte,  in  a  wonderful 

degree  ;  and  we  may  apply  to  this  case  the  words  which  a  disappointed 

faiUon  once  misapplied  to  anotherj  that  the  influence  of  the  Methodists  has 

increased^    is  increasing^  and  ought  to  be  diminished.     An  irregular  chapel 

,    tas,*  we  understand,  been  lately  ereded  in  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Is* 

'    lington,  ind  even  many  persons  who  profess  to  be  Members  of  the  Church 

\    of  England,  but  who,  either  ig;norant  of  their  duty,  or  wilfully  negleft* 

inig  to  perform  it,  have^    under  the  influence  of  some  dissatisfaction  or 

J    other,  not  only  afforded  encouragement  to  this  Temple  of  Schism,  but 

given  it  the  satiiftion  of  their  presence.     We  presume  it  is  to  this  circum^ 

stance  that  Dr.  Gaskin   alludes  in  the  note  which  we   have  extrafted 

,    above.    What  means  the  ReSior  of  that  parish  adopted  for'  the  prevention 

;   of  this  disgrace,  and  what  measures  he  has  since  pursued  for  the  purpose 

of  bringiiig  batk  the  stray  sheep  to  his  fold,  we  have  yet  to  learn.  **  When 

I  say  unto  ;he  Wicked,  O  wicked  man  thoCi  shah  surely  die  ;  if  thou  dost 

i    not  speak  to  wamvthe  wicked  man  from  his  way,  he  shall  die  in  his  ini- 

,    ^aity;  but  his  blood  will  I  require  at  thine  hand.** — The  LeSurer^  how- 

'    ever,  deserves  tlie  greatest  praise  for  his  efforts  on  the  occasion.     The 

i^  Sermon  before  iis'  is  iequally  crediuble  to  his  principles,  his  zeal,  his 

:    knowledge,  aqd  his  talejpts. 

»   A  Sermon  prraj^hed  at  Willsdon^    Middtesex^  December  5,    180^,    being  the 
Day  if  Public  Thanksgiving  fir  the  Na<val  ViSiory  obtained  by  Vice^Admi^'' 
ral  Lord  Viscount  Nelion,     ^y  the  Rev.  George  Mutter.    8vo.  Pr.  32* 
Hatchard.     i8o6. 

1  ^  , 

T^HIS  \i  one  6f  the  l)est  Thanksgiving,  Sermons  which  have  fallen 
under  ottr  notice,  sitice  the  commencement  of  the  lat«  war.  It  breathes 
throaghoat  a  fervency  of  devotion,  a  propriety  of  discrimination,  a 
strength  and  simplicity  of  di^ion,  ;and  an  energy  of  admonition,  which 
could  pot  fail»  we  shouJd  think,  to  produce  the  desired  effed  on  the  minds 
^f  the  congregation^  Vi^ory  is  ascribed  to  its  true  cause;  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  the  pardon,  and  of  securing  a  continuance  of  the  mercy 
of  God^  ut  pointed  ootj  and  man's  duty  ta  his  Creator  is  ably  and 

E  e  2  strongly 
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strongly  incolcated.  Some  excellent  renirka  on  the  breach  of  the  Sab- 
bath, and  on  its  consetjuencee,    are  appropriately  introduced;    and  th« 

whole  Sermon  diiiplaj't  considerable  ability,  and  the  soundest  principlt^j- 
The  profit  arising  fiooi  the  sale  of  this  discourse,  will  be  given  to  the 

Fetri/ak  TmuL, 

TM  Deitri,ai;tt  of  the  Cmhi^rd  Fl^ts  cf  Fra'^cr  and  Spain;  a  Seraon^ 
prencbed  at  IVtribip-itnti,  TbxrsJrj,  Dtcimh>-r  5,  1  Soj.  By  John 
Evans,  M.  A.     8vo.     Second  Edition.     Pp.  32.     Symonds.    1805. 

MR.  Evans  is  the  Pastor  oft  Disseniing;  Meeiing-housc  in  Worahifk. 
street,  and  is  a  very  loyal  and  good  subjc^.  The  pre&eni  Setinon  is  a 
plain  discourse,  coniaining  many  salutary  admonitions,  and  enforcing 
many  good  precepts.  His  text,  ftomiHc  SihClwpicr  ot  Revelation,  pan 
of  the  9lh  verse,   "  And   the  third   part  of  the  ships   were  di-slroyed  ;" 

fave  birih  to  a  sup|K>si[ion,  in  some  of  his  flock,  that  tt  was  considered 
y  him  as  prophetic  of  (he  event  which  he  h.id  undiirialcen  10  celebrate  ; 
but  he,  properly,  Aisclaimt  ail  such  inientions )  aiKl,  indeed,  his  n 
of  prophecy  are  peiK-ftly  correfl. 

A  SfrmM,  preachfd  in  the  P^rhh  Church  ef  Grairlha/n,  '  in  ihe  Ce»»ry  ef 
Liacoin,  an  the  ilil  of  Maj,  1B0+,  atjhe  Viiit  ilhii  of  the  Re'vinnd  tht 
Anhieaan.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Thompson,  A.  M,  Reftoi  of  Soltoo. 
+to.     Pp.  jo.     Hatchard.     r8o6. 

THE  snbjefls  discussed  in  this  Sermon  are  of  great,  of  ptimary, 
of  •vital  importance.  They  include  original  sin,  its  origin  and  conse- 
quences ;  the  glad  tidiiigs  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  duty  and  responsibilitjr 
of  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  They  arc,  of  coutte,  discifsaed  in  a  cur- 
sory manner  j  but  the  author'-s  notions  of  thrm  are  impressed  with  great 
force,  both  of  language  and  of  senlimfnt.  Having  expatiated  on  the 
duiie«  of  a  Minister,  he  ih<is  addresses  \-a.i  brethren. 

"  Jf  these  things  l>e  so,  wltai  manner  of  men  ought  we  to  be  ?  Should 
'the  cares  of  the  world  engross  our  thoughts  ?  tihould  its  pleasures  allure  us 
from  our  duties  J  Should  its  pursuits  be  anxio;isly  regarded  by  us  ?  Me- 
thinks  ihe  limits  of  our  lives  are  too  short  to  give  us  an  0[^iortunHy  of 
doing  what  we  #ould,  and'  the  unnioidable  incumbrances  in  our  way,  tos 
many  already,  to  give  us  time  to  discharge  even  a  portion  of  our  obliga- 
tions :  though  it  is  often  observed  by  the  ignuiatit,  that  we'  have  the  lea^t 
of  all  men  to  engage  us, 

"  We  profess  oursehes  to  be  called  of  God.  Oh  !  let  us  answej  that 
'call,  and  never  cease  our  labours  till  we  cease  to  breathe  !  Multitudes  of 
out  fellow -creatures  are  to  be  saved  by  our  means,  and  without  njeans, 
let  us-rciWTnber,'God  saveth  none;  should  they  be  lost  because  these 
means  have  not  been  used,  how  tremendous  must  be  our  reckoning  at  the 

.Thisis  evidently  the  language  of  the  he^rt ;  it  is  also  the  language  ^ 
truth,  and -cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  oor  too  strongly  enforced. 
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CfmpfMliius  '£ngiiih  Grammar ^  tuiih  a  Key,  by  ivhfch  Exfierifnce  has  framed 
that  a  Boj^  ivHh  a  tolerable  Capacity,  mcty^  in  a  few  Mnitbsy  he  taught 
t»  speak  orfwrite  the  E*fglish  Language  t^recilyy  though  totally  unacquainted 
'with  the  ■  Latin  or  Greek  Languages.     By   D.   Pape,  Vfcar  of^Penn, 
Stafibrdshire.     2S.     Ostell,  London  ;  Swinney,  Birmingham. 

I 

THERE  certainly  is  no  excuse  left  for  speaking  or  writ jng  bad  Eng. 
lish ;  for  there  is  scarcely  ^  town  in  the  kingdom  which  has  not  produced 
an  English  Gramnilar.     They  may  be  found  of  all  sizes  and  prices,  from 
the  pfolixity  of  Tpokc,  to  the  jiocket-piece  dimensions  of  Messrs^  Ash 
and  Murray.  '  The  Reycrcnd  author  before  us  has  treated  the  subjeA  with 
great  ability  ;  and  though,  in  many  cases,  he  has  dissented  from  his  pre« 
decessors,  he  is  always,  if  not  right,  extremely  plausible.    He  has  given 
the  subjundive  mood  its  passpor;  for  the  shades,  and  has  introduced  a 
clause  to  regulate  verbs  that  follow  the  conjunflions  if  unless,  &c*  &c.— 
He  obje^s  to  the  terms  neater  gender^  and  substitutes  neuter  state,  **  be- 
cause nothing  associates  with  the  idea  of  gender,  but  that  which  has 
sexual  difference  ;*^  we  presume  that  he  meant  that  nvbicb  has  sex »     Exeni. 
plification — **  Peter  is  of  the  masculine  gender ;  his  wife  Isabel  of  the 
feminine  gander,   and  their  house  of  the  neuter  gender,  which  is  certainly 
pf  no  gender  at  all."     And  again — *'  Peter  is  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
Isabel  of  the  Je^sh,  and  their  son  Joseph  the  neuter  religion,  Which  is 
no  religion  at  aJl.'  *     The  latter  conchision  is  not  correft ;  because  Joseph 
hneutfr  in  respeft  to  the  religion  of  his  parents,  if  he  be  of  a  third  ttli» 
^ion.'    Russia   may  be  a  neutral   power  in  a  war  between  England  and 
France,  and  yet  carry  on  a  war  against  Tartary.     The  word  neufer  can. 
Bot  be  used  with  propriety  for  neither^  and,  if  it  conld,^  it  wouM  be  im- 
proper before  the  word  gender,  because  it  would  bear  an  implication  of  a 
third  sex.     To  use  it  in  the  place  of  the  adverb  no  (from  the  Saxon  Na), 
would  be  still  more  improper,  for  a  neutral  state  would  then  be  no  state  at 
all.    But  allowing  Mr.  Pape  to  be  right  in  discarding  the  terms  neuter 
gender,  his  substitute  neuter  state  is  liable  to  an  obje^ion  ;  because  we  are- 
speating  of  gendersy  not  of  states.     But  the  error  originates  in  the  want 
of  two  terms,  the  one  signifying  sexual  nouns,  and  ihe  other  nouns  having* 
vo  ftx.    We  then, should  see  no  more  of  the  Iricism  which  is  frequently 
found  in  our  gramtors,  of  "  Nouns  have  three  genders — the  masculine,  the 
feminine,  ztvd  the  neuter^*  *  Of  no  gender//     Mr.  Pape  too,  is   certainly 
incorre^i  in  classing  the  epicene,  or  name  common  to  both  sexes,  in  the 
neuter  state.     He,  however,  has  written  a  very  useful  book ;  and,  with  a 
chance  of  learning  grammar  so  easily  and  so  cheaply,  the  rising  genera* 
tion  will  have  no  excuse  for  ignorance.     There^  are  some  very  excellent 
rales  fox  punduation  in  Mr.  Pape's  book—a  department  in  writing  that* 
tas  been  most  unpardonably  negle^ed.     Of  the  colon,  Mr.  Pape  obscTve»i 
that  "according  tp  Johnson,  the  particular  use  of  it  cannot  be  aacer« 
Gained ;  however,  it  is  jnore  easily  perceived  than  described  ;"— (the  laf- 
^f  part  of  this  sentence  should  have  been  \rritten  thus  :  it  is,  hoawnnr^ 
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more,  &c.)— Mr.  Pape  gives  several  examples  where  it  generally  Is  used; 
this,  however,  is  no  rule.  Some  of  the  examples  are  certainly  right,  and 
6ome  are  certainly  disputable. 

4  iVkw  and  Easy  Guide  to  the  Frmuficiathn  and  Spelling  of  the  French  Lan^ 
guage ;  to  'which  are  added  Lessons  on  Etymology  and  Analogy :  alsoy  a 
Short  and  Plain  IntroduQion  to  the  French  Grammhr:  The  Conjugatm 
of  Verbs y  in  all  their  'various  Moods  andTenses  \  together  'with  an  English 
Index  to  assist  the  Pupil.  By  Mr,  Tocquot,  M.  A.  Author  of  the  Latin 
Scholar's  Guide,  &c.  &c.  i'2mo.     Pp.  170.     2s.  6^.     Liw.     1806* 

THE  objeft  of  the  author  is  to  facilitate  the  pronunciation  of  French 
words  by  anew  arrangement,  which  seems  extremely  well,  calculated  for 
ithe  purpose.  He  begins  with  those  words  which  are  pronounced  as  they 
are  written,  according  to  the  sound  given  to  each  letter  ii\  the, alphabet, 
4nd  in  the  three  tables  of  vowels,  inserted  in  the  first  pages  of  the  book. 
In  the  lessons  the  same  ruje  is  observed  :  the  first  of  them  arc  composed  of 
words  which  in  meaning  and  orthography  are  the  same  as  the  English*;  the 
next,  of  words  pronounced  as  they  are  written,  but  bearing  less  affinity  to 
the  English  :  and  those  are  followed  by  an  explanation  of  the  manner  of 
forming  French  words  from  English  words.  By  this  accurate  arrange, 
roent  of  words  in  series,  the  labour  of  the  pupil  is  materially^  ?tbridged, 
and  the  task  of  learning  is  rendered  smooth  and  pleasant.  THc^n  is 
entitled  to  piraise  both  for  its  ingenuity  and  m^rit. 

The 'Child's  Monitor j  or  Parental  InstruSion  i  in  Five  Pjirts:  tontaini^  4^ 
great  Furiety  of  Progressive  Lessons,  adapted  tQ  the  Comfrehensiokrf  Cbi^ 
dren,  and  cakidated  to  instrud  them  in  Readiftg,  in  ibe  Us^  qf  Stops r*^. 
SpeUivgj  and  in  dividing  Word{  into  pfpper  ^Uables;  oMldj^  a$  the' samtL 
time,  to  give  them  some  ^movuledge  of  If^itural  history  y^'^f  tht  S€r^tnm% 
esnd  of  several  other  sublime  and  impQrtant  Suife^s.  By  Jo)in  Hoxnsey^ 
Author  of  **  A  Short  Grammar  of  the  Eiigilish  Langt^oge,,*'  a^d  ^'  Afl^ 
IntroduAion  to  Arithm^ic."  '  i2mo.    P?.24o. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  best  conceived  and  most  pra^tcall)r  useful  pobli. 
cations  for  children  that  we  have  seen.  The  title-page  siifHciently  et. 
plains  the  intelligent  author's  plan  and  dedgn  ;  and  we  can  sa&ly  assure 
0UX  readers  that  he  h^s  executed  them  with  equal  skill  and  fidelity.  We 
must,  however,  express  our  disapprobation  at  the  intCodufUon  into  sach 
Itooks  of  any  word  which  is  not  stfiftly'  legitimate,  *W^^  will  Mri»  Horn, 
sey  use  the  verb  to  paralyze  ^  It  is  not  Ibnglish  5  bu^^a  bastard  French 
t^rm,  lately  introduced,  Hke  many  others  of  the  sa foe  Ifin^,  to'cpni^t  the 
xtative  purity  of  our  language :— the  legitin^ate  verb  is. /p  pals^^  Mu 
Hpmsey  observes,  that  '^  The  kttcr  u  in  faVour,  honoui^  .iiiferioiir,  li» 
V>ur,  superiour,  vigour,  &c'.  i^^as  for.  some  time  suspended  1,  {>ut,,beu)g  noar 
generally  used,  I  have  in  this  instance  also  conformed  to^custgoa/'  Wo 
confess  ourselves  to tallv  ignorant  of  this  suspension  of  t^e  1;!^.  of  the  vowe} 
n  in  tl)e  words  of  which,  it  forms  a  constituent  and  ess^ntial^  part ;  and  ^0 
fl^ore  so  of  any  authority  which  dauld  ^seibly  justify  «ic(i  a  w:anton  muti. 
lation»    Th^  jttf  et  n^nmi  IoqusiuK  xt»%  poesiblyi  \tc  admi|;te4  m  a  pka  ibr. 


some  deviations  fTom  the  strifl  rules  of  grammar  in  comjirsathit ;  but  ai  to 
zc'ustmj  or  tzthti  fashion  of  fwritingy  we  can  never  allow  that  to  be  re. 
eeived  a^  a  guide  to  an  ^uchor  in  literary  compositions  of  any  kind.  Mr. 
Homsey'sgood  sense,  ^  are  persuaded,  will  immediately  point  oat  to  him 
the  justice  of  .the^e.obseryatioiis,  which  are  not  intended  to  detra^,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  from  the  general  merit  of  his  bo(^* 

Tht  Hiit^  of  Englavd^  far  tie  Use  of  Schools  andYounf  Persons,  By  Edward 
Baldwin,  Esq.  Author  of  Fables,  Ancient  and  Modem.  With  32 
Heads  of  the  Kings,  engraved  on  Copperplate,  and  a  striking  Repre* 
sen  tatioA  of  an  Ancient  Tournament,  iimo.  Pp.224.  Hodgkins. 
1806. 

♦ 

THIS  History  is  only  fit  for  <vcry  young  persons,  or  rather  for  young 
children  ;  it  is  in  generiil  written  in  a  style  well  adapted  tathe  capacities 
ot  thor.e»for  whose  use  it  is  designed  ;  but  here  and  there  the  author  in  J 
dulges  himself  in  flippant  remarks,  which  had  better  been  omitted.^  In 
p.  151,  he  says,  contrary  to  fad,  and,  indeed,  ^0  his  own  account  of  the 
fad,  that  ^"^  ]siva&^  luas  seta  away j"  alluding  to  the  abdication  of  James 
the  Second.  This  is  a  loose  mode  of  writing,  very  improper  for  the  in- 
strudion  of  children,  whom  it  is  calculated  to  mislead.  Again,  he  says, 
in  p.  159,  in  allusion  to  two  parties  which  sprang  up  in  the  day«  of  Eli- 
zabeth  ;  '*  They  were  then  called  Episopalians  and  Puritans;  that  is,  per- 
sons who  wished  to  have  Bi^ihops  in  England,  and  persons  who  thought 
religion  would  prosper  better  without  them  ;  these  parties  took  opposite 
sides  in  the  wars  of  Charles  I."  Here  he  has  by  no  means  given  a  just 
description  of  the  opposite  parties ;  and  has,  moreover,  led  children  to 
suppose,  that  the  di&rence  between  them  was  a  mere  matter  of  opinion^ 
alike  ind^^erent  in  itself  and  in  its  consequences.  This  is  a  mischievous 
error,  deserving  of  reproof.  In  p.  160,  he  asserts,  that  "Dr.  Sacheve^ 
rel  was  a  very  silly  fellow,"  &c. — We  shrewdly  susped  that  Mr»  Bald* 
win  never  re^d  his  Sermons ;  if  we  thought  he  had,  we  should  entertain  a 
very  poor  opinion  of  his  o^n  judgmeni'.  Should  this  History  go  into  a  se- 
cond edition,  we  trust  the  author  will  profit  by  our  hints,  and  carefully 
revise  it,  and  exfunge  all  the  objedionable  passages.  The  plates  are  well 
executed. 


Life  of  Lady  Jfatte  Grey i  and  of  Lord  Guildford  Dudley^   her  Husband ,      By 
Thcophilus  Mardiffe.     i8mo.     Pp,  112.      is.     Hodgkins.     1806. 

THE  interesting  story  of  this  amiable,  but  unfortunate,  couple, 
who  fbll  vt<^-ims, .  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  bloom  of  beauty,  td  the 
jealousy  of  a  sanguinary  and  ferocious  Queen,  is  here  narrated  with  a 
plainnes&  and  simplicity,  alike  appropriate  to  the  subject,  and  to  the  ttn4. 
derstandlng  of  chiidi'en ;  ink  whose  young  minds  ^c  ;6  peculiarly  calculated 
^0 'excite  interest  and  pleasure. 
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Tht  Latiiar.Glatt.     ATnu  HUtoiy  of  ibe EarljYeari  tfat  Artiit ;  takukui 

taawakmtbt  EmuiatinofYimag  Ptrumi  sf  both  Srxci  »«  tbe  pKritH  ^ 

t^tty  lauiahlt  Attamittnl ;   farlienlarlj   in   the  'CtAltvatkn  ef  the  Fiat 

Arti.     By  Theophilua  MarcliSe.     iSno.     Pr.  i8.     ii.     Hixigkins. 

'     iSos- 

WE  are  told  that  in  this  Mirror,  "  avery  good  little  boy  anJ  girl 
iiiay  see  what  he  ot  she  is  ;  atxl  those  who  are  not  yet  quite  good,  nuy 
find  whit  theysKghi  to  he."  At  the  author  has  marked  thechataAerof  his 
ijfto  with  several  defeAs,  we  cannot  agree  that  he  is  what  every  boy  and 
girl  tmgit  la  be.  We  well  know,  that  perfediioti  is  not  the  lot  qt'  boma. 
nity  \  but  the  lesson  to  be  impressed  upon  children,  as  well  as  upon  adalK, 
is,  ^at  it  is  their  bounden  duty  to  endeavour  to  attain  as  nearly  to  per' 
ieAion  as  ptissible.  "  Ido^not  wish  to  pass  the  young  person  whose  W 
tory  I  am  writing,  (hough  I'  think  his  aftions  worthy  of  record  and  of 
piaisC)  for  a  saint  or  a  faultless,  A  ptAure  is  nothing  without- shadow ; 
and  a  charaAer  is  nothing  without  a  few  dark  strides  in  it."  Thisii 
certainly  not  proper  language  to  be  used  to  children  ;  who  shonld  iKvct 
i^fanUi  unaccompanied  by  fuahhrnentt   nor  HIerit  without  reviard. 


THE  DRAMA. 


The  Laagkahk  liwr.     A  ComiJj,  in  Five  Mi,     By  Cprol  O'Cfwslic 
Pp.  ioo.     ^ymoods,      i!o6. 

THOUGH  we  are  perfeflly  sensible  of  the  modern  perversion  of  dra. 
matic  taste ;  though  we  see  wit)i  disgust  pantomime  triumphant  over  co. 
niedy  and  tragedy,  and  children  draw  crouded  theatres, -while  our  best. 
aftpTs  and  aAresses  play  to  empty  benches  ;  yet  yie  must  pity  the  managut 
for  the  public  insults  they  receive  from  writers,  who  impute  the  rejeflioii 
of  theii  works  to  the  predilection  for  show  and  sing-song,  though  such 
wotkt  are  more  replete  with  immorality  and  absurdity  than  the  wont 
imitations  of  the  German  drama,  without  pageantry  or  music  to  gild  tbe 
nauseous  pill. 

Such  is  the  caae  of  the  piece  before  us,  A  iqore  monstrous  misluie  of 
folly  and  absurdity,  without  even  an  attempt  at  comic  humour  to  enliven 
it}  we  have  seldom  read ;  and  it  is,  besides,  interspersed  occasionally 
with  sallies  of  the  most  [lemidous  political  t«idency.  And  yet,  because 
the  managers  wouU  not  -  bring  forward  a  piece  whose  zeiKral  composition 
must  disgrace  thejr  theatre,  and  whose  seditious  dodrinei,  if  ibey  could 
possibly  escape  the  notice  of  the  Lord  Chamberlab,  would  draw  down  the 
resentment  of  the  audience  on  the  house  and  the  performers,  every  cfHthet 
that  disappointed  self-conceit  can  suggest  is  lavished  os\  them  by  the  tnmtie 
author.     ' 

For  uich  insults,  bowever,  the  managers  may  in  soineineasuie  think 
themjelru,    Either  btxa  indnl^ce  to  thf  author,  ot  ijpni  foxtiality  «) 
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some  recommending  friend«  they  have  not  resolution  to  pronounce  at  once 
these  decisive  words,  This  nviil  not  do;  but  lead  him  on  with  false  hopes, 
till  the  final  rejedlton  seems  rather  the  eiffe^  of  theatrical  cabal  than 
merited  disapprobation, 

•  ■ 

TAf  ifevisible  GirL      A  Ph^e  in  One  AS.     As  performed  at  the  Theatre-royei 
Druryji^ftt.     Written  by  Theodore  Edward  Hook.     P?.  37.     Bald. 
,      wins.  ,  - 

Tekeli:    or   the    Siege  of  Montgatz.     A  Mtlo^drame    in  Three  ABs.     Same 
Aathor  and  Publisher,  and  j^erformed  at  the  same  Theatre.     Pp.  47^ 

AS  the  foregoing  piece  is  a  proof  of  the  just  rejeflion  of  the  iilana« 
gets,  these  are  specimens  of  v^hat  trash  the  managers  <«;j7/ receive,  and  the 
public  applaud  ;  though,  indeed»  the  latter  circumstance  may  fairly  ,bp 
taken  as  an  exculpation  of  the  managers.  The  first  of  these  pieces  isii^hat 
may  be  called  a  mono-draftie  ;  Mr.  Bannister,  in  theucharafter  of  Captain 
All-clack,  being  the  sole  speaker.  Why  another  gentleman,  who  does 
not  speak  at  kll,  should  be  called  Sir  Christopher  Chatter,  is  not  easily 
explained.  Mr.  Hook  seems  very  anxious,  in  an  advertisement  prefixed 
to  the  piece,  to  defend  himself  froni  the  charge  of  being  a  translator  from 
the  Krenck  ;  though  he  allows  that  the  idea  of  this  piece  was  taken  from 
one  of  the  same  kind  performed  on  the  French  stage.  Whatever  merit 
there  may  be  in  it,  Mr.  Hook's  worst  enemy *necd  not  scruple  to  impute 
entirely  to  himself. 

Oi  the  meio^rame  we  shall  only  say,  that  if  music,  fighting,  and 
scenery,  can  entitle  such  a  piece  to  be  performed  with  distinguished  sac- 
cess,  it  is  lost  labour  for  any  writer  to  endeavour  to. introduce  interest  or 
incident  into  any  drama,  provided  the  manager  will  supply  the  other  re- 
quisites. The  only  i>art  that  possesses  any  thing  Kke  interest,  is  the  be- 
ginning o^  the  third  ad^,  which  is  obviously  copied  from  a  late  piece, 
called  the  English  FJeet. 


^dgar:  or  Cakdbuian  Feuds,       A  Tragedy^  performed  at  the  Tljeatre.royaT 
Coveftt^garden,     By  George   Manners,  Esq.     Pp.  92.     Tipper  and 
Richards,     1806. 

THIS  h-agedy  was  first  produc^ed  at  a  benefit,  but  was  afterwards 
lepres^ted  several  times,  and  always  with  applause;  which  shews,  tha^ 
good  writing,  afie^ing  situations,  and  probable  incident,  will  meet  with 
approbation  from  a  British  audience,  without  the  aid  of  shew  and  bufl 
Cpoftery.  The  managers,  however,  have  not  chosen -to  continue  the  re- 
presentation ;  consicipus,  perhaps,  that  if.  they  once  permit  the  power  of 
pathos  and  sei^timent  to  prevail  over  those  of  the  tailor,  the  fiddler,  and 
the  scene- shifter,  dramatic  writers  may  begin  to  think  themselves  of  some 
'pnsequence,  and  nd  longer  submit  to  a^  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  ma. 
wiger  thqt  the  ballad- writer  does  to  the  composer,  who  merely  suits  his 
Terse  to  the  measure  of  the  music,  mindful  of  the  common  question, 
^*  What  signify  the  words  oF  a  song  ?"    , 
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ttamh^th  Palace,  illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Viehus,  representing  its  tn^st  interests 
ing  Antiquities  in  Buildings^  Portraits,  Stained  Glass,,  ^c,  tff .  iViib  » 
concise  Account,  Historic al  and  Descriptive,  of  that  A/icient  Place.  By 
Messrs.  Bray  ley  and  Herbert.  With  Twenty  Plates,  Coloured  and 
Gilt-     Large  4to.  2I.   izs.  6d.  j  and  Folio  3I.  3s.     Carpenter* 

IT  is  somewhat  »ingula,r,  that  the  antiquities  of  this  ancient  and 
▼ciy  curious  Palace,  should  not  have  been  long  since  illustrated  by  well- 
executed  designs ;  while  itsv  exterior  has  been  a  favourite  subjed  ojr 
draughtsmen  and  engravers  for  many  years,  its  interior  and  antique  ciiriosi. 
ties,  although  among  the  first  in  variety  and  interest  in  the  couufiy,  have 
not  been  honoured  by  the  pencil,  or  the  graver)  beiore  the, present  fHibli- 
cation ►  Perhaps,  ihdecdi  the  arduou:>ne5&  of  the  tai>k  aiay  have  intinai- 
dated  artists  from  previously  undertaking  it  \  but,  if  the  delay'  hia$  been 
g;reat,  the  success  is  proportionate^  and  we  can  justly  assert,  tliat  it  ia 
iK>w  illustrated  in  a  styl^  of  elegance  and  accuracy,  not  equalled  in  this,  or 
in  any  other  country.  The  letter-press  is  designed  only-as  a  brief  eloci- 
datibn  of  the  subjeds  of  the  drawings^  and  is  such  as  will  be  acceptable 
tp  most  readers.     The  following  ^re  the  introductory  sentences. 

<<  The  name  of  Lambeth  is  Saxon,  and  variously  written^  as  Laiidh' 
bjde.,  Lambhytht,  Lamhytef  Latnyte,  or  Lamhitke,  It  is  .also  called  ill 
ancient  writings^  Lanthee^  Lnmeth,  Lamhei^  ^Lamhedy  and  Lamhethe, 
vhich,  according  to  Camden,  signifies  Portiis  sive  ncFviitm  statio  luiea,  viz. 
a  dirty  station.  It  appears  t<j(  have  been  a  manor  in  very  early  times, 
probably  a  royal  oiic:  for  the  Saxon  Kings  had  a  mansion  her^  (it  is  sup- 
posed  in  that  part  ^  the  parish  now  called  Kennihgt^n)>  where  they  ofca. 
sionally  dVelt ;  and  ancient  historians  inform  us,  th^t  here  the  great 
Hardicanate  died  in  lo^z,  amidst  the  jollity  of  a  wedding-dinner,  bel4 
atjhe  marriage  of  Toni,  or  Tuvi  Prudan,  a  noble  Dane,  with  Gytba,  the 
daugtiter  of  Osgod  Clapa.  The  King's  sudden  death  at  this  banquet  has 
been  attributed  to* poison  ;  but  the  more  general  opinion  is  that  he  died  of 
intemperance  ;  and  that  the  festival  called  Hog's  Tide,  QvHack  Wedmsdi^x 
was  kept  for  centuries  afterwards  in  commemoration  of  this  event,  and  of 
the  consequent  delivery  of  the  kingdom  from  the  Danish  yoke." 

The  principal  architeftural  subjeds  of  the  plates  are  elevations  of  the 
Palaccy  the  library^  guard  room^  presence  chamber,  dining  rooia>  old 
drawing  room^  gallery,  vestry,  chapel,  Lollard's  tow^er  and  prison,  with 
curious  facsimiles  of  the  writings  Qn  the  walls  ;  cloisters,  crypt  bcnwift 
llie  chapel,  stewards'  parlour,  servants'  hall,  great  haU,  entri^e,  gat^f 
way 3  &c*  &c.*  The  portraits  are,  Cardinal  Pole,  Atchbishop  Atundel, 
Archbishop  Chicheley  (two),  and  Queen  Cathiirintt  Parr,  biasides  several 
finely  coloured^spepimens  of  stained  glas^. 

The  hjstory  of  the  origin  and  present  state  of  the  Library,  founcW  by 
Archbishop  Bancroft,  an^  left  in  perpetuity  to  tfce  See  of  Canteihory)  w 
particularly  interesting ;  it  i»  estimated  to  contain  upwards  ef  t^yOf^ 
Womss,  and.  supposed  to  be  wxuth  a50ol«  a  sum'bnquestionabljr'KJyft^ 

Vene^th  its  now  mercantile  value, 

Bot 
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But  that  which  renders  this  work  Hfaqv^f  is  the  successful  essay  to  re* 
store  the  almost  lost  art  of  colonring  and  gilding,  as  seen  in  the  iliuimo^ 
manuscripts  of  the  13th  and  14th  eentaries.  The  portraits  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  Archbishops  Arundel  and  Ghicheiey,  and  of  Queen  Catharine  Parr 
{^host  elevatfsd  and  amiable  countenance  excites  a  multitude  of  reflexions), 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  h^r  age,  exhibit  aO  that  delicacy  and  brilliancy 
of  colour  enlivened  by  burnish^  gold,  such  as  ornamented  the  chapters 
of  almost  ifll  writings  before  the  invention  of  printing,  and  which  still 
astpnish  and  delight  every  class  of  readers.  The  vivid  shading  and  lively 
tints  of  the  stained  glass,  are  also  happily  imitated  ;  and  we  doubt  not 
but  that  the  great  success  of  this  attempt,  will  stimulate  others  to  perpe* 
tuatc,  in  like  manner,  many  other  historical  memorials  of  the  perishaole 
works  of  art  and  ingenuity  of  our  ancestors.  Upon  the  whole,  we  haVe 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  this  work  is  one  of  the  mos(  curious,*  the 
cheapest,,  and  beypnd  eom^rison  the  most^egant  of  any  publication  that 
has  appeared  in  our  times. — I'o  the  Editors,  who  have  shewn  both  their, 
t^ste  and  talents  in  the  admirable  execution  of  this  work,  the  publi<j  are 
deeply  indebted  for  this  truly  original  and  elegant  illustration  of  the 
'•  ancient -and  venerable  Palace  ot  Lambeth,"  the  worthy  residence  of 
the  English  Primates*  /    .  ' 

A  Walk  through  Leeds :  or.  Stranger*:  Guide  to  e^wry  Thing  vjorth  Notice  im 
that  Ancient  and  populous  To-u^n  ;  <witb  ah  AiC(tunt  of  the  WaolUn  Ma^ 
tmfaSure  of  the  Wtst  Riding  of  Yorkshire,      iimo,     Crosby;   i8q6. 

AN  useful  Vade-Mecura  ifor  the  inquisitive  travejler,  and  not  an  un* 
acceptable  present  even  to  the  gca,vc  a^ntiquarian.. 

ColonfJ  Thornton's  Transa^ions  and  Negotiations  ivifh  Robert  Christie  £jtr» 
ion.    Esq,    legally y  morally^    and  liberally  considered,   ,  8vo,      Pf,   X/L/L. 

2U  6d.     Goddard.     i8o6« 

'•  .   ■ 

IF  a  man  think  himself  ill-treated,  in  a  mattenof  a  nature  however 
private,  he  certainly  has  the  right,  if  he  chusie  to  exercise  it,»  of  making 
,  an  appeal,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  to  the  public ;  and  whenever 
such  appeal  is  made,  the  public,  or  any  one  of  that  aggregate  of  individuals' 
which  constitutes  the  public,  has  as  undoubted  a  right  to  make  such  com-  • 
fiients  on  the  appeal,  as  to  him  may*  seen  just  and  proper.     But,  in  other 
cases^  tl;^  exercise  ot  the  right  is  a  matter  of  discretion  ;  and,,  in  respe^ 
of  tlieduty  of  Critics,  on  such  occasions,  it  appears  to.  us,  that  a  line 
ought  to  be  drawn  between  cases  stripy  private,  involving  nothing  bu^ 
9vhat  relates  personally  to  the  parties,  and  cases  which,  though  apparently 
of  a  private  nature,  involve  questions,  «or  consequences,  of  public  tm. 
<portance.     The  tra6^  before  us  is  one  of  the  former  description ;  it  retate»- 
to  a  dispute  about  a  sale  of  wine,  piiflures,  and^imals  ;  and,  what  it  is. 
an  insult  to  the  public  to  write  aboot'*«-»a  AW4/r<r/x. 


History 


'    4^8  .     KEVIEWERI  REVIEWED. 

Huttry  aai  Aniifui'tiei  of  StratforJ-tifeii-Afvan ;  tamptiiiiig  a  Deicrlplina  »f 
ihe  Collegiate  Church,  the  Life  ef  Shaiifearc,  and  the  Cefiei  rf  tcueral 
DattmtBli  relative  to  hist  and  his  Family  ne^ir  he/ore  printed;  •with  a 
Bi»graphical  Sketch  of  other  enoHent  CheraSeri,  Nalrvet  of,  tr  -who  ba'oe 
Ttiiti  iu  Stratfiri.      Ta  •which  ii  added,     a-  particular  Account  of  tht 

£iibilre,  ceUhraUd  at  Stratford  in.  Hotnur  of  air  immeriai  Bard.     Em- 
lliibed  •with  Eight  Ej/graviitgi,     Svo.     Longman,     1806. 

THERE  are  certain  admirers  of  our  gicat  dramatic  Bard  so  mthu- 
MMtk  K  to  extend  ibeir  admiration  to  every  ohjcft,  animate  or  inaiiiHute, 
in  or  near  the  place  of  tits  Ki>idence.  We  even  doubt  wheihet,  if  the 
bonei  of  the  deer,  which  he  has  been  accused  of  having  appropriated  to 
itts  own  use,  with  a  poetical  disregard  of  the  Tulgar  laws  of  m^m*  dad 
tuiitti,  had  survived  the  wrecks  of  lime,  they  would  twt  have  found  an 
lu^torian  rcudy  to  record  their  virtues,  and  connoisseurs  prepared  to  £ive 
to  such  in^'Mualile  relics  a  distinguished  place  in  thciir  colleflions'.  We 
profess  not  to  understand  the  principles  of  deri-vatii/e  caaitfaencr  as  so  ap. 
ptied,  and  so  afied  upon.  As  to  Mr.  Wbelcr,  lie  certainly  possesses  few 
of  the  qualilicniions  Of  a  biographer,  and  siill  fewer  of -(hose  of  an  his. 


Th*  Trench  Atai.      limo.      3  vols.      ijs.     Phillips.      180J. 

THIS  selefiion  flora  the  French  Anas,  which  extend  to  several  to. 
lunKS,  is  made  with  judgment ;  and  the'  Editor  hits  succeeded  in  prodtic. 
ing  a  work  both  of  interest  and  amusement. 


REVIEWERS  REVIEWED. 


STEITART^S  SALLU.^T,    AND  THE  ECLEC'IIC  REVIEW. 

A  CRITIC  that  is  candid  will  at  all  times  be  ready  loconfess  his 
mistakes,  (hough  such  a  lonLssion  may  be  made  with  uneHiineis  ;  and  to 
candour  we  have  uniform!)'  laid  claim.  The  reader  will  not,,th«efore, 
fee  surprised  that  we  sat  donii  ^vith  some  degree  of  eagerness  andanuety 
to  read  the  Eclectic  ReKiew  of  Dr.  Steuarc's  translation  of  Saltusi,  upon 
l>eiiig  ittfotmed  by  a.'friend,  ihatt  in  alHiosc  every  instance,  it  is  direfUy 
contrary  to  the  account  of  that  splendid  work  which  is  given  in  the  Anti^ 
Jacobin  Review.  Cur  anxiety  and  eagerness  were,  indeed,  soon  dissi. 
pated  ;  ftir  we  had  not  read  two  pages  of  the  Ecfcflic,  when  we  perceived 
incontrovertible  evidence  that  the  Reviewer  must  have  written  under  the: 
influence  of  some  passion  very  different  from  the  love  of  literatute,  n^e 
love  of  truth.  To  difier  in  our  report  from  the  report  of  such  a  writer, 
is  matter  of  pride  and  pleasure  to  us;  but  it  may  not  be  inexpedient  to 

flhew. 


Stcuait^i  Salluitt  and  the  EtUnU  Review.  429 

sKeWj  by  some  instances  of  his  mistakes  and  perverseness^  that  our  exui« 
lationis  well  foanded*  ^ 

'  We  pass  over  his  rldicalous  obsc^rvation  (vol.  ii.  p.  489)  that  SallusC 
has  been  <^  man-millinered  by  Dr.  Steaart;"  fojr  on  what  we  do  not  uiu 
derstand  we  can  make  xm  remarks.  The  controversy^  however,  which, 
in  the  same  page,  he  wishes  to  excite  concerning  the  f  roper  title  of  what 
Dr.  Steuart  calls  the  Tim  Epistlei  t^  C^stfr,  must  not  be  suffered  to  pass 
without  Censure,  because  it  is  a  proof  that  the  Critic  has  reviewed  whal 
he  has  never  read.  The  translator  has  proved  (p.  483,  vol.  i^^  that  the 
author  himself  calls  these  discourses  Lettert^  after.which  it  is  surely  <^ 
no  importance  what  they  have  been  called  by  Ascensius^  or  any  other 
editor.  Does  Ascensius,  or  the  Ecle^ic  Reviewer,  know  better  tha^ 
Salkst  himself  what  kind  of  discourse  Sallust  addressed  to  Caesar  ? 

In  his  preface  (p.  7),  Dr.  Steuart  says,  "  To  the  real  scholar^  I  pre*, 
tend  not  ta  furnish  much  that  is  new,  by  either  the  notes  or  the  Essays 
Bat  he  whose  taste  has  been  formed  on  the  great  models  of  antiquity,  will 
treat  with  candour  any  attempt ,  to  throw  light  on  the  history,  whether 
literary  or  poliRcal,  of  the -most  splendid  age  of  Roman  grandeur  an4 
learning,  and  to  give  a  critical  account  of  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  that  age." 

If  this  remark  be  just,  as  we  think  it  is,  the  taste  of  the  EckdUc  Re., 
viewer  has  not  been  formed  on  the  great  models  of  antiquity  ;  for  s«^ 
little  candour  has  he,  that  he  represents  (p.  486)  Dr.  Steuart  as  saying 
in  this  place,  that  ^*  he  whose  taste  has  been  iotmed  on  the  great  mod^l» 
of  antiquity,  may  be  trusted  for  catubur  hy  implication!* ' 

The  Critic  makes  some  senseless,  though  petu^nt,  remarks  op  the  head 
of  Sallust  which  fronts  the  title.page,  not  knowing,  perhaps,  that  the 
same  head  had  been  engraved  for  similar  purposes  by  others,  and  among 
them  (if  our  memory  does  not  deceive  us)  by  Havercamp ;  but  the  gentle- 
xnan  couki  not  let  slip  so  fine  an  opportunity  of  shewing  how  great  pro- 
gress he  had  made  in  the  science  of  Lavater  I  '^  It  is  self-evident  that 
this  head  is  the  t9EL%y  of  libidinous  violence,  and  merciless  rapacity  ;  a 
mixture  of  penetration  most  acute,  and  of  contemplation  most  corrupt, 
exa3lj  as  Le  Clerc  and  others  have  described  him !" '  After  this  demon* 
stration,  what  can  be  said  in  extenuation  of  Dr.  Steuart^  profane  attempt 
to  prove,  that  Sallust  was  not  a  profligate  so  ^thoroughly  abandoned  as 
Le  Clerc  and  his  followers'have  represented  him  ?  Is  the  cause  hopeless  ? 
Not  quite.;  for  enough  has  been  said,  and  mom  than  enougli,  to  vindi. 
cate  Dr.  Steuart's  attempt,  or  at  least  to  overturn  this  dfmonstratiifn  of  lu 
fotility,  by  our  judicious  and  consistent  Critic  himself!  The  head,  gentle 
reader,  which  is  the  tf^gy  of  libidinous  violence,  &c.  is  not  the  head  of 
Sallust !  It  is  no  doubt  a  copy  taken  from  the  Farnese  bust ;  but  that 
bast  hadfftf  naim  on  it^  and  the  {mtting  of  a  name  on  the  copy  is  a  kind  of 

Is  our  Reviewer  ignorant  that  Mr.  Murphy  was  dead  before  the  publi* 
cation  of  Steuart's  Sallust  ?  oris  it  his  opinion  that  the  shades  of  departed  < 
authors  are  so  delighted  with  compliments  paid  to  them  on  this  earth, 
that  they  return  reciprocal  compliments  from  the  regions  of  the  dead  ?  It 
isafadl,  that  Dr.  Steuart  praises  no  prose  translators  but  Mur{^y  and 
Melmoth ;  and  therefore  it  can  be  only  from  them  that  our  Reviewer  con«^ 
eludes  that  <^  reciprocal  praises  might  be  acceptable  !!*'  .  .  ^ 

'  ■*-.      '*      -  .  "  Dn 
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Dr.  Swtiatt  fays  {Pfefi  p.  9),  *^  t  htve  w  tteslre  fo  ni}ash  him.  (Saftustf 
nuhitiy  in  defiancer  of  common  opinion,  ind  long-established  authority/* 
The  Critic,  however,  assures  us^  that  the  Preface  apprised  him,  that 
^' the  author  means  to  ^ash  an  £thiop  white  :  vthat  is,  to  vindicate  the 
charader  of  his  client  against  the  aspersions  of  Le  Clerc,  &c. !  V  To  what 
»haH  wc  give  credit — the  evidence  of  our  own' eyes,  or  {he  report,  of  the 
Ecleaic  Review?' 

Dr.  Stcuart,  in  his  Preface,  having  occasion  to  say,  that  the  Carthagi* 
tiian  admiral  Hanno  penetrated  considerably  to  the  southward,  adds,  that 
«  there  is  little  less  'ioubt  concerning  thcf  reaKty  of  thtf  expeditiofn  of  Eu- 
doitizs,  and  of-  the  Phoenicians  employed  by  Nechoi  King  of  Egypt,  both 
of  whom  cir^umna^igared  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  TJ>is,  says  the  Re. 
iricweri  4s  utteriy  improbable.  Why  so^  we  ask  ?  "V^y  !  because  He- 
rodotus, who  relates  the  story  of  Necho's  fleet,  did  not  befieve  it ;  an4 
because  '*  Dr.  Vincent  has,  with  equal  modesty  and  good  sense,  rtfufd 
the  report  fu^ich  Herodotms  had  heard.'*  But  had  oar  Critic  possessed  the 
tdfithor  twentiethparc  of  Dr.  Vincent's  good  sense,  he  would  have  paused 
belbte  he  had  hatKarde^  such  assertions  as  these.*^ 

In  page  54^  of  his  second  volume,  Dr.  Steuart  has  this,judicioas*obser. 
vationon  the  incredulity  of  Herodotus :  "What  has  always  struck  meal 
afar  stroinger  evidence  than  any  other  in  favour  of  Herodotus's  relation^ 
i^  th6  furious  intemalmarkof  authenticity  which  it  bears,  even  contrary 
to  the  opinion  and  Belief  of  the  na-rrator.  *' These  adventurers,'  says  he, 
*  feported  as  a  fa^,  whkh  see^ns  to  ihe  utterly  incredible,  viz.  that 
having  sailed  round  Africa,  thfy  ha!dt\e  smh  ufon  their  right  bani^*  Tl»» 
phftiiortfctfen,  for  whith  we  can  now  easily  account,  and  which  they  must 
tiefce^sarily  na^e  observed  after  th^y  passed  the  line,  could  not  well  have 
been  brought  forwaid,  had  tke  V<^yage  ht^ji&iiims.  No  ingenuity,  in. 
^eed,  can  be  supposed  capable  of  suggesting  it',  in  an  age  when  istrono- 
mical  science  was  yet  in  its  infancy." 

Had  our  Critic  read '  this  passage,  which  he  dught  to  have  done  before- 

fie  entered  on  the  writing  of  his  Review,  he  would  surely  ha^e  seen  x\^ 

folly  of  the  inference  which  he  has  drawn  from  the  incredulity  of  Herodo. 

tus,  who  expresses  nd  doubt  of  the  Phcenicians  having  made  the  circuit  of 

Africa,  but  onlji  of  their  having  seen  thb  sun  on  their  right  hand.    Aye, 

'but  Dr.  Vincent  has  refuted  the  report  which  Herodotus  had  heard!,  His 

he,  indeed  ?     Let  the  I'eader  cmly  turn  to  the*  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean 

Sea,  p.  i^5>  "^t  to   Bdoe's  Herodotus,  ed,  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  394,  and  he 

will  find  not  only  that  Dr.  Vincent  has  not  refuted  the  report,  but  also> 

that  in  his  opinion,  it  camiot  be  reftited,  but  by  proving  the  utter  hnpoiii- 

bility  of  the  passage  being  effefted  by  the  ancients. 

Well,  says  our  Reviewer,  '*  can  we  suppose  the  Phoenicians  so  supe- 
rior to 'the  Greeks  in  the  art  ofnavigatioi),  as  to  have  no  driad  oi  ^^vi% 
the  greatest  promontory  in  the  world,  when  Nearchus  and  his  oflfcen 
$hadjdered  at  Mussedon  ^•*  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Ph«^ 
nicians  passed  the  prbmontory  <with6m  dready  'though  we  believe  tkat 
they  ^ssed'  it^  but  we  have  hot  a  doubt  but  that  in  the  art  of  navigatioA, 
the  PhcenitianiB  as  far  surpassed  the  Greeks,  aa  the  immortal  Cook&jrf- 
pwseil.  the  ortlinary'captaih  of  a  jpaeket,  or  as  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers 
'tfuFpaiss  the  Ecleai^  in  tti^  atrt  of  giving  somcthliig  like  interest  to  indis. 
criminate  abuse.  ... 
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*^  Classical  learning,  we  ate  told,  is  in  a  deep  declihe  ;  and  to  restore 
It  to  vigorous  health,  our  translator"— (says  the  Critic) — '^  recommends    s 
to  our  two  Universities,  and  great  schools,  the  disuse  of 'i^^rj^' ^a-^tcm^x, 
and  the  efJmissi^K  gJ translations^**     We'  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  meet 
v(itb  no  such  recommendation  as  this  \  and  yet  we  have  read  Dr,  Steuaxt's 
book  with  considerable  attention.     We  found  the  author,  indeed,  ex- 
pressing (Pref.  pp.  40,  41)  the   highest  afprobati</k  oiiierse  exercises ,  a$     . 
the  only  method  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, and,  with  great  deference,  recommending  the  praSlicey  or  exercise,^ 
of  translation^  and  eveft  of  double  translation^  as  it  is  described  by  Roger* 
Ascham,  in  his,  Schoolmaster  \  . 

We  have  next  a  whining  methodistical  rhapsody  on  tlie  pemlcibus  con- 
sequences of  every  kind  of  emulation,  to  which,  says'  the  Critic,  we  owe  s 
the  present  calamities  of  Eurojfe ;  and  to  which  (add  we)  it  is  probable 
that  the.  public  is  likewise  indebted  for  the  coarse  scurrility  of  this  Eclec- 
tic Reviewer.  Buonaparte  emulates  the  devil,  and  the  Ecleftic  Reviewer, 
the  Quarter-masters  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  we  believe  that  his  Imperial 
Majesty  of  France  approaches  as  near  to  the  perfedlions  of  his  Satanic 
majesty,  as  our  Ecledlic  does  to  the  perfe^ions  of  his  elder  brethren*  , 

We  have  next^half  a  page  of  something  like  candour,  which  appears, 
however,  from  the  style  in  which  it  is  expressed,  not  to  be  natural  to  the 
author.  We  should  not  have  been  able  to  account  for  all  this,  had  wc 
not  accidentally  discovered,  when  looking  for  something  else,  that  tstjy 
thing  which  we  thought  candid  and  elegant,  is  fairly  transcribed,  without^ 
any  mark  of  quotation,  and  with  the  change  of  only  a  very  few  words, 
from  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  very  Essay  On  which  the  writer  is 
pouring  his  abuse !  In  this  conduct  thert  is  certainly  displayed  something 
of  originality.  At  least  the  Critic's  great  exemjJars  have  too  much  pride, 
and,  to  do  them  justice,  too  respeftable  talents,  to  have  recourse  to  such 
methods  of  expressing  eitiier  their  pi*aise  or  their  cenisure. 

We  were  ourselves  tempted-  to  smile  at  the  eaftiestness  with  which  Dn 
Steuart  pleads  the  cause  ofSallusc  against  the  calumnies  cfLe  Clerc  ;  but 
in  that  pleading  we  perceived  nothing  of  viralence,  ^nd  as  little  t^at  catt 
justly  be  construed  into  a  traducing  of  the  charaders  of  Cicero  or  Livy* 
All  this,  however,  is  apparent  to  the  microscopic  eyes  of  the  Ecledic 
Reviewer,  who  sees  likewise,  **  Le  Fevre  and  Dacier  under' the  trans- 
lator's lash  for  exhibiting  Sallust  as  he  was!!"  This  our  duller  vision 
has  not  discovered,  though  we  have  found  Le  Peyre  and  Dacier  praised 
by  the  translator  for , their  opposition  to  I^e  Clerc,  and  for  exhibiting 
Sallust   as    Dr.  Steu^t   has  exhibited   him!      (See   vol.  i..  p.  17,  and. 

Our  candid  Critic  represents  Dr.  Steuart  as  saying,  that  "the  expuL 
sion  of  Sallust  from  the  senate  for  immorality,  was  no  proof  of  our  good 
gentleman's  propensity  .to  vice,"  We  recoiled  no  such  assertion  as  thit 
ip  either  of  Dr.  Steuart's  volumes ;  but  some  recent  transaftions  in  mo%. 
dem  senates  prove,  to  the  conviftipn  of  every  candid  obsei:veFj  that  it 
might  liave  been  made  without  absurdity ';  that  innocence  is  fia  protedlipti 
from  the-  TWulenoe  of  party  rage  ;  and  that  a  man  may  be  legally  and! 
fiofioorably  acquitted  of  every  imputation  thrown  on  his  charadler,  and  yet 
etMitinue  the  obje£i  of  the  most  rancorous  hatred.         .    " 

*'  Themalver^ationsr  in  bis  proconsikte,  of  which  the  Nttmidians  pro- 

cUimcd 
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claimed  so  loudljr  ami  so  jusily,  and  for  which  they  comnenCcd  i  ^ 
KCucion  againit  him — quashed  as  it  wai  by  the  influence  of  Cxiar,  and 
that  inttuence,  it  is  said,  the  purchase  of  Sallusi's  money — were  thii^ 
of  no  great  aocount,  but  matters  of  course — what  every  boJy  did,  but 
Fabricius." 

Sttch  is  the  view  exhibited  by  our  Critic  of  Dr.  Sceuart's  observitionE 
on  the  prosecution  of  Sallust  for  his  rapacity  in  Africa  ;  but  the  Doctor'! 

"  For  the  reputation  of  an  illustrious  writer  it  were  certainly  detirable,, 
if  we  could  throw  a  veil  orer  this  disgraceful  period  of  his  life;  .-md  a% 
the  ancient  historian  who  hns  recorded  the,  most  material  fafl,  Hcs  under 
no  suspicion  of  a  bias  from  prejudice,  so  we  are  forced  to  believe  ihii 
Ik  has  told  the  truth.  On  other  occasion!^,  where  a  calumny  ha^  beeneire- 
lessly  or  wantonly  propagated,  candour  may  rejeA  it,  without  regird  to 
distinguished  names,  or  dogmatical  asserlious  :  but  here  we  mvy  truly  laj 
with  the  poet  : 

" : —  Pudet  h«c  opprobria  nobis 

Et  diet  potuisse,  ei  tion  potuisse  refelli."       (Vol.  t.  p.  do.) 

Do  such  observations  as  these  authorize  out  Reviewer  to  say  thjii  if 
"  the  biMraphcr  of  Sallust  could  exculpate  his  heto,  it  seems  as  if  be 
cared  not  for  incurring  the  suspicion  of  being  Jisisluir  and  unfhnafUJbim. 
»elf  ?"  Is  it  an  evidence  of  virtue  to  express  regret  that  an  illusitioui 
charafler  was  stained  with  vice,  or  to  indicate  a  hope  that  such  a  charac- 
ter was  not  so  vicious  as  has  been  too  generally  supposed?  OurCriiiccan 
occasionally  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  and  therefore  widoubtedly  knows 
ttut  the  charity  pecommended  in  the  New  Testament,  "  hope  th  all  things, 
belie veth  all  ttungs,  and  thinkech  nb  evil." 

"  We  real!}'  redden,"  saya  the  Reviewer,  "  at  the  abominable  insinu-  ■ 
ation,  that  Cicero,  who  was  inimical  to  Clodius  for  his  aasitr's  laJU"— 
(Pray  whowasClodius's  truster?), — "  was  secietly  coocernixl  with  Mit» 
in  the  assassination."  Yet  Asconius  Pedianus,  to  whom  he  appeals,  uys 
expressly — "Erat  maxima  pars  multttodinis  infensanon  solum  Miloni,seit 
ipsictiam,  propter  ia^iium  patnMinium,  Cicercni ;"  and  Dr.  Steuatt  Myt 
«nly,  "  that  Cicero,  from  a  variety  ot'  circumstances,  had  come  undct  i 
cfoud  of  popular  s.uspicion  ..*....  that  if  he  was  not  privy  to,  he  bad 
at  least  secretly  connived  at  the  dest ration  of  an  enemy."  And  this  makes 
the  Reviewer  redden,  at  the  very  moment  when  hehimself  more  than  insi- 
nuates, that  Dr.  Steuart,  a  living  author  and  a  couatryman,  is  dijwtuK 
aDd;*i'>ptinciplcd !  t 

"So  much,"  cwitinues  the  Reviewer,  "  for  the  Life  of  Sallust,  which, 
with  these  and  some  other  exceptions,  we  pronouru;e  a  /kmikswi  coK^iim, 
and  the  work  of  no  common  master  1"  Indeed  !  can  that  compositimbt 
lumtnoiis  which  is  calculated  only  to  mislead  ?  This  is  a  tiew  discovery 
in  criticism,  and  worthy  of  this  Etleflic  Reviewer  [  -       , 

Speaking  of  Thucydides,  whom  he  calls  the  Pk.ose.Pihdak,  ourCtitv: 
observes,  that  in  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  hts  seventh  book  is  the  finest 

Eiece  of  hisioty  ihat  he  [the  Orator)  ever  read.  With  Cicero  we  have  the 
onour  to  agree  ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  to  say,  Umi,  if  "{huc^- 
dides  could  with  any  propriety  be  denominated  the  Jraw-fijfiAu-,  thegW 
Orator  wouM  have  considered  his  history  as  among  the  worst  that  be  had 
ever  read.  ~  The  Greek  historian,  ctmiijiucs  out  Rcview«ij  didootpR- 
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tend  to  publish  orations ,  only  a  histoty^  interspersed  with  short  and  fre- 
quent speeches.  Has  this  learned  man  ever  read  the  work. of  Thacydides 
in  the  original  Greek  ?  We  suspect  not ;  for  if  he  had,  he  must  have 
jbund  the  speeches  not  only  frequent,  but  many  6f  tliem  long  ;  the  very 
first  that  occurs  extending  through  upwards  of  seven  pages  of  Hudson's 
'  edition  ;  another,  in  the  second, book,  by  Pericles,  which,  in  the  sCridlest 
«ense  of  the  word,  is  an  orattany  extending  through  eight  pages ;  and  a. 
third,  in  the  third  book  by  Clcon,  the  son  of  Cleo^netus,  exteriding  through 
upwards  of  ten  pages  !  It  was,  undoubtedly,  on  account  of  the  speeches 
that  Demosthenes,  as  it  is  said,  copied  Thucydides  no  less  than  eight 
times  ;  and  of  Grecian  eloquence  Demosthenes  was  surely  ^s  competent  a 
judge  as  Cicero,  or  even  as  an  English  Ecleftic  Reviewer  I  ,       . 

Our  Critic  has  discovered,  what  had  escaped  all  preceding  Critics,  that ' 
Sallust  ft  frequently  obscure  /    This  discovery,  we  are  assured,  Will.be  con- 
sideied  by   every  competent  reader  of  Sallust  as  a  very  **  inauspicious 
token  of  a  perfe^  Reviewer  of  a  translation  of  the  writings  of  that  his- 
torian,"— SL  more  inauspicious  token,  indeed,  than  any  which  he  has  given 
of  Dr.  Steuart's  imperfedions  as  a  translator.     Dr.  Steuart  has  ttzvice,  it 
seems,  spoken  of  slaves,  fut  to  tht  question;  but,  says  the  Critic,  it  should 
certkinly  be   to  the  torture  f    JohnSon^  however,  was  of  a  dijfferent  opi- 
,   nion,  as  any  man  may  convince  himself,  by  cortsulting  ^  his  Diftionary, 
Under  the  words  QuEsticN^and  Torture  ;  and  we  may  be  permitted  to 
doubt,  whether  our  Reviewer  be  a  better  judgf  of  style  than  Johnson  ! 

"  Egregious,"  says  the  Critic,  *^  is  the  mistake  where  (page  24  of 
the  Essay)  Marius  is  said  to  espouse  the  part  of  the  nobility,  and  Sylla 
that  of  the  people."  Very  true;  but  this  naost accurate  man  has  not  the 
merit  of  first  deteSiing  this  egregious  mistake.  In  the  Table.Qf  Errata  at 
the  end  of  the  volume,  which  we,  poor  simpletons^  felt  it  a, duty  to  con* 
suit  before  we  wrote  our  reviiew  ,of  this  work.  Dr.  Steuart  himself  deted^ 
the  mistake  ;  and,  for  aught  that  we  know  to  the  contrary,  may  have 
enailedYii^  Ecledic  antagonist  to  inform  the  public,  that  ^^  the  truth  is 
direftly  tjhe  reverse."    . 

•  "  The  account  of  Cicero,  in  delivering  his  Oration  pro  Miloney  is 
unauthorized  declamation,"  says  the  Reviewer,  "and  unworthy  of  an 
historian ;"  and  yet,  had  he  given  himself  the  trouble  to  consult  the  note9 
referred  to  by'^Dr.  Steuart,  he  would  have  found  it  authorized  by  Plu- 
tarch, Dioh  Cassius  and  Asconius  Pedianus."  " 
The  first  part  of  this  singular  Review  is  concluded  with  a  declamation 
on  the' insignificance  of  posthumous  fame,  which  is  there  called  an  absurd 
and  fantastic  spirit.     To  a  Christian,  perhaps,  it  is  so  ;  though  theye  i^ 
surely  np  Christian,  who  w()uld  not  be  remembered  rather  with  resped  than 
execration  •  whilst  posthumous  fame  was,  perhaps,  the  worthiest  gbje^ 
which  a  Heathen  philosopher,  or  historian,  could  steadily  have  in  view. 
In  the  mean  time' we  should  be  glad  to  know,  what  objeft  this  Critic  had 
to  view,  when  he  was  deliberately  and  perversely  misrepres^njing  the 
*ense  of  his  author.     As  Dr.  Steuart  is  a  decided  enemy  to  those  demo- 
<iratjpal  principles,  which  are  still  lurking  in  the  country  ;  and  as  we  had 
not  read  mtich*  of  the  Ecleftic  Review,  we  were  at  first  inclined  to  sup- 
pose that  he  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  proprietors  and  conductor  of 
that  Journal,  by  his  political  opiiiions.     Theje  are,  however,  other  arti-  • 
cles  in  the  JN^umbcr  before  Tjs,  which  Vender  such  a  supposition  utterly  in- 
1^^.  eu,  voL.xxv.                       Ff      -                           admissible. 
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adnAs&iblC*     Of  ForBes's  ^Letters  frm  f ranee;  the  Inquiry  into  fht  SfaUej( 
■the  Nation ;  Or  ton*  s  Letter  i  to   Dissenting  Ministers  and  Students  ;   and  6ril 
sham's  Sermon  hefore  the  Unitarian  Society^  the  Reviewer,  though   not   re- 
markable for  vigour,  displays  a  degree  o4' candour,  and  soundness  of  prin- 
cipie^  which  are  highly  creditable  to  those  who  wrote,  and  to  those  who 
published  them.     What  then  cafn  have  induced  this  solitary  individual  to 
deviate  so  far  from  the  upright  conduft  of  so  many  of  his  associates  ?   Is 
he  k  Scotchman  animated  by  personal  hostlHty  to  tlte  trai^slator  of  Sal  lust  I 
Perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  discover  something  of  him,  and  to  answer  this 
•question^  when  we  frni)  ourselves  at  leisure  to  considcf  the  remarnder  of 
iiis  Review.     In  the  mean  time  we  beg  leav^  to  inform  him,  that  genoine 
criticism  knowi  neither  personal  hatred,  nor  personal  friendship ;   that  it 
is  not  influenced  by  the  rivalry,  or  jealousy  of  booksellers  ;  that  the  iiiosi 
transcendant  talenti  will  not  atone  for  the  want  of  candour  -,  and  that  hh 

talents  a|b  certasnly  not  transcendant. 

.-    .  ^ 

(To  be  concluded  in  mtftther  Number  J, 


AN  HISTORICAL   VIEW   OF  CHRISTIANITY,  AND  TliE, 

EDINBURGH  REVIEW, 

TO    THB    EDITOR    OF    THE    ANTI-JAeOBrW    REVIEW, 
SIR, 

ALLOW  me  to  offer,  for  your  insertion,  some  remarks,  occasionetf 
by  an  article  in  the  last  Edinburgh  Review.  They  will,  perhaps,  be  con- 
formable to  your  usual  striAures  on  your  cotemportiry  Reviewers,  aad  are 
meant  to  suj^rt  those  sound  principles  of  which  you  are  a  conspicuous  de. 
fender.  I  most  premise,  that  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  never  critk 
cised  a  work  of  mine,  and  that  I  am  not^adtuated  by  personal  Coding. 

The ir  publication  is  distinguished'  by  wit  and  abitiLy  ;  and  it  has  likewise 
these  charafteristic  marks — i.  A  heresy  with  regard  to  the  Establishroeur, 
political  and  ecclesiastical,  partictrlarly  the  latter.  2.  A  jn-opensi ty  and 
partiality  to  every  thing  Scotch,  which,  if  not  an  amiable  and  venial  de- 
feft,  is  so  natural  a  blemish  in  th^  work,  that  it  proves  it  to  be  of  ge- 
imine  manufa^ft'e.  3-  A  caustic  severity  of  censure,  which  is  not  always 
perfe^ly  consistent  with  liberality  and  good  breeding.  Wanton  petulanoe 
kz  at  displeasing  as  the  churlish  rooroseness  of  ancient  pedantry. 

Their  harsh  and  sharp  animadversions  have,  however,  one  good  effecl, 
viz*  in  restraining  the  inundation  of  idle,  nauseous,  and  iajurious  trash 
upon  the  public  ;  and  none*  of  the  imperfections  menticned^^  ajthougk  tho 
first  is  of  considerable  iiQportance,  would  have  cauE«il  me  to  .trouble  yo^ 
at  present^  had  I  hot  ottKrired  in  their  last  Number  a  niore  than  commoo 
flow.  ^  ' 

Before  I  state  it,  let  toft  acknowledge  their  various  and  extensive  leatn* 
ing  and  talents  ;  the  regard  shewn  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  to  morality, 
particularly  in  the  spirited  and  well-direfted  observations  on  the  tei^cy 
0f  Mr.  Moore's'  enervated  prodadiion,  and  his  prostituted  Mtise. 

The  fault  to  which  I  allude,  is.  Scepticism,  Pree^thinking,  Philo$«pbyi 
9r  by  whaterer  litie  the  cotd^  dry^  unintelligible  jprojedofs  of  Scotch 

Melapbfiics 
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Metaphysics  choose  to  denominate  Infidelity.  In  -the  stridturcs  passed  by 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  on  a  work  entitled,  *^  An  Historical  View  of 
Christianity,"  &c.  an  ondhristian  spirit  is  too  eviderit.  '!t*lie  work  itself 
is  spoken  af,  upon  the  whole,  with  deserved  approbation ;  and  its  obvious 
merits  are  such,  that  it  needs  no  defence  or  praise  from  my  pen«  But  the 
cause  of  religion  itself,  I  complain,  is  artfully  attacked* 

In  page  175  the  Reviewers  say,  ^*  Upon  refleftion  we  became  in  a . 
great  degree  aisposed  to  adopt  his  (the  Editor's]  opinion,"  viz.  that  the 
writingf  of  the  Emperor  Julian  contributed,  next  to  those  of  St.  Paul,  jo 
confirm  the  evidence  of  the  Christian  religion.     Yet  in  page  278,  at  the 
bottom,  they  say  it  is  ^*  rash  to  maintain  this  opinion."     This  is  incon. 
sistent ;  what  immediately  follows  is  Insidious  ;  and  the  lone;  unnecessary  * 
reasoning  between  the  two  passages  cited,  is  completely  in  the  style  of 
that  irreligious  philosophy,  in  whose  suppressed  murmurs  *'more  is  meant 
than  meets  the  ear."     In  page  2S0.  they  quote  at  length  an  obnoxious  pas* 
sage,  with  a  long  explanatory  comment.     In  page  281  they  evidently  dis- 
credit the  language  of  prophecy.     In  page  282  they  praise  Mr*  Gibbon 
for  "  honourable  impartiality. ' '     This  expression  shews  their  prcjiileAion 
for  that  author,  for  one  stray  instance  of  due  candour  cannot  merit  very 
distind  praise.     It  is  unlucky,  for  it  argues  that  Mr.  Gibbon  did  hot 
often  exercise  this  impartiality. — "  Oh  !  sure  he  was  an  honourable  man  !'* 
The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  appear  to  have  well  imitated  Mr.  Gibbon, 
whose  meaning  is  often  plain,  while  his  expressions  are  too^  guarded  to  be 
exadly  specified.     His  sly,  unmanly  sneers  at  religion  provoke  the  scorn 
of  every  honest  mind.     These  have  obtained  currency  from  the  fascination 
of  his  style,  refined  to  the  minutest  nicety  of  polish,  so  that  every  scn- 
ta^ce  iinishes  with  an  epigrammatic  turn.     Whether  this  is  in  the  true 
taste  of  cla^tcal  and  chaste  composition,  I  shall  not  now  inquire  :  Mr* 
Gibbon  professes  to  have  learnt  his  irony  from  the  Provincial  Letters  of 
Pascal.     Pity,  but  he  had  inibibed  some  of  the  pure  worth  and  profundity 
of  that  transcendant  genius. 

Christianity,  as  Dr.  Paley  observes,  is  not  to  be  attacked  by  irony 
and  ridicule.  Consider  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ ;  even  if  he  be 
not  the  son  of  God,  he  commands  awe,  love,  veneration:  consider  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel— love  of  God — love  of  man ;  even  if  they  be  not 
divine,  they  claim  admiration  and  respeft.  *5  Agaimt  them  there  is  no 
law,"  In  return  for  ^ this  code,  so  full  of  blessings  to  mankind,  which 
we  are  inrited  to  rejeft,  what  do  Hume,  and  Gibbon,  and  Bolingbroke^ 
and  Voltaire,  offer  to  us  on  their  part  ?  Nothing:  they  propose  nothing* 
When  the  enlightened  European  barters  with  uncultivated  nations  for  their 
{old  and  precious  things,  he  gives  them  in  exchange  beads,  glass,  any 
commodity  of  some  nominal  and  supposititious,  value  at  the  least :  but  phi. 
bso^y  (sceptical  philosophy,  {  mean),  brit)gs  nothing  in  her  hand.  Het 


*  This  is  in  the  original  manner  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  who 
wc'Bi,  tipon  every  subje^,  to  <ay  **  We  know  all  about  this  better  than 
the  author,  -and  as  you  reader,  are  ignorant,  iM^  will  inform  you  in  a  clear 
and  cleyer  way/*  The  information  is  often^luable,  wlule  the  mode  of 
cwivcying  it  is  offensive. 

F  f  X  /  prospeft 
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pro$peft  is  a  dreary ,  void|  illimitable  wa$te>:  <'  stmftrque  nJm^ui  Sda  t^ 
semper  hngam  incomitata  njidetur  Ire  tnamm** 

'  The  merit  and  pleasure  of  such  philosophy  consist  In  an1nfl;enioQs  chiirir. 
of  words :  and  even  these  are  here  diminished.     For  the  dekterioos  com- 
position is  made  up  at  second  hand  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers^  who  are 
not  to  be  supposed^  who  do  not  suppose  themselves^ .  equal  to  the  names 
above  mentioned.  *  '  • 

Such  are  my  thoughts  in  cool  meditation.  But  convinced  as  I  am,  of 
the  salvatioti  efiedled  by  Christy  on  whi9h  belief  depends  eternal  ha^^i- 
nessy  and  of  the  indispensable  importance' of  religious  principle  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  country  ;  this  convidiion  makes  silence  painful  to  xn&on  an 
Occasion  like  the  present,  and  is  my  apology  for  this  address. 
'  Unattended  'by  religious  sentiments,  and  the  feelings  and  afief^ions  of 
humanity,  erudition  and  talents  fail  of  their  use  \  they  blaze»  like  a 
,  meteor,  with  transitory  and  delusive  fires.  If  a  manrhas  wit,  andconli. 
dence  to  use  it,  and  nothing  more,  he  has  not  quite  attained  the  periec 
tion  which  fable  allotted  to  Friar  Bacon's  Head  of  Brass. 

I  am,  with  respcdt.  Sir,  &c.  &c. 
OBoher  14.  IK  litiris  ch&xstxj^ni^^ 


MISGEI^LANEOUS. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  SULLIVAN. 

SI&, 

IN  that  golden  age,  when  the  shores  of  Hindostan  poured  their  re^df 
tribute  into  the  lap  of  every  enterprising  adventurer  ;  when  a  long  list  of 
that  new  order  of  men  called  Nabobs,  returning  from  those  far-fajnei 
regions,  swelled  our  Peerage  with  their  names,  filled  our  Senate  wit& 
their  infiuence*,  and  corrupted  our  manners  with  oriental  pc^mp  aod 
Ittxury  }  you.  Sir,  encouraged  by  hereditary  success  and  powerful  patron- 
age, embarked  to  share  in  the  plenteous  harvest.  Nor  were  your  labours 
Unrewarded  ;  you  tod  returned  in  affluence  to  your  native  country,  and, 
9Corning  a  life  di  inglorious  ease,  were  eager  to  resume  the  e^cerdse  o£ 
those  talents  at  home,  which  had  raised  you  into  wealth  and,  distiijijflioQ 
abroad  ;  and  in  now  addressing  you,  while  such,  various  and  impqrt^i; 
avocations  claim  your  tiin|^,  while  you  aid  your  Sovereign  by  your  coun- 
sels, correcl  our  raws  by'  your  wisdom,  aha  reform  our  morals, by  yoW; 
example,  I  feel 'the -delicacy  expressed  by  th^  Roman  pdet  when  a^dressin^ 


t     lit    ■  II—  I    ■  l»i 


♦.The  Whitehall  Evening. Post. of  May  27,  1775^,  h^s  the  f^Uonpiajf 
paragraj^— ♦^'thi^r^are  no;^  in  the  House  of.  Commons  onebai^ber,  thre* 
lobtmen^  and  eleven  clerks^  who.obtained.&eauin  that  honourabls  Assem- 
Wy  thrbugK  thechannd.  of  the  £ast  Indiw." 

to 
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hh  illustrious  piiXickii  ana  sliall  be  careful  not  to  injute  tne  public  i^eal  by 
trespassing  too  long  upon  your  attention  *. 

PJtrtarch  f ,  Epiefctus  J,  Marcus  Antoninus  §,  and  particularly  l^yth^- 
I^Oras  II,  have  strongly  inculcated  the  great  advantages  of  constant  self, 
Examination.  The  latter  enjoined  his  disciples  never  to.  close  their  eyes 
fo  sleep  at  night,  vi^ithout  reviewing  the  adions  of  the  day  ;  and  trans'- 
xnitted  this  lesson  to  posterity  in  verses,  which,  from  the  excellence  and 
utility  of  the  precepts  they  contain,  are  justly  denominated  his  golden 
verses  1.  Seneca  •*,  too,  most  earnestly  enforces  this  wholesome  scrutiny  ; 
and,  though  the  daily  observance  of  it  is  a  rigid  injundion,  better  suited 
to  an  ancient  philosopher,  than  to  a  modern  man  of  the  world ;  yet  the 
occasional' exercise  of  it  is  sufficiently  pfafticable,  and  must  be  allowed  to 
have  the  most  beneficial  influence  on  our  lives  and  condu<fl.  Where  tbe 
mind  is  conscious  of  tcftitnde,  this  retrospeft  must  prove  the  highest  source 
of  gratification  ;  and  even  when  lapses  have  been  committed,  the  review  of 
th^  past  may  serve  as  a  warning  for  the  future.  I  am  about  to  set  before 
you,  Sir,^  this  deledtable  and  salutary  mental  banquet ;  and  in  so  doing^ 
to  give  my  readers  a  lesson,  by  your  example,  on  the  necessity  of  duly  at- 
tending to  the  wholesome  counsel  of  these  ancient  sages  f +.  , 


\ 

»^" 


*  Dum  tot  Sustlneas,  ct  tanta  negotia  solus, 
Res  Italas  armis  tuteris,  moribus  orne^ 
Legibus  emerid'es ;  in  publica  commoda-peccem,  ' 
Si  longo  sermone  morer  tua  tempora,  Caesar.  »     ,    ' 

Horace,  Epist.  ad  AuGusTUM. 
+  The  great  God  seems  to  have  given  that  Commandment  {JCnow  thy- 
self), to  those  men  more  especially,  who  are  apt  to  make  remarks  on 
other  men's  anions,  and  forget  themselves. 

*  Plutarch's  Mor.  vol.  i.  p.  273. 

%  Epiftetus  Enchiridion  capita  pi ura. 

^  A  man  16  setdom,  if  ever,  unhappy  for  hot  kno\^jng  the  thofights  of 
others;  but  he  that  dods  not' attend  jo  the* motions  of  his  own*,  is  cer. 
tainly  miserable*  Mar.  AntOn.  lib.  ii,  /.  8. 

II  Pythag.  aur.  carm.  ap.  Poet  Minor,  p.  ^20. 
i  Thus  translated' in  Mason*s.Essay  on  belf-Knowledgc  : 

Let  not  your  eyefr  the  sweet  of  slumber  taste>  '  .  V 

'Till  you  have  thrice  severe  refle'iftions  past  >' 

On  th'  anions  of  the  day  from  first  to  last.  J 

.  Wherein  have  I  transgressed  ?  What  done  have  I  ? 

What  actions  unperformed  have  I  past  by  ? 
*  And  if  your  aftions  ill,  on  search  you  find,   ^  , 

Let  grief,  if  good,  let  joy  possess  your  mind. 
This  do,  this  think,  to  (his  your  heart  incline. 
This  way  will  lead  you  to  the  life  divine. 
**  Seneca  de  ira,  lib.  3.  cap.  36. 

H  This  sacred  maxim  ytti^i  prtavlw,  has  been  attributed  to  several  of  the 
ancients ;  to  Pythagoras,  to  Thalc»,  and  to  Chilo,  Be  whos6  it  may, 
n^wever,  it  was  deemed  of  ^uch  iwportaite  ai&  to  be  insa^ibed,  in  gold 
letters,  over  the' portico' of  the  Teihple  at  Delphi.     From  hence,  pcr.^ 

F  f  5  haps. 
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It  ^  not  tt^Y  iatentipn  to  t^aoe  your  conduA  tlirQugh  all  thf  steps  whic]} 
inarlced  your  progress  to  advancement :  let  it  suffice  to  be  recorde4|  that 
the  recommendations  which  you  brought  from  Europe,  secured  ypu  the 
most  power^l  patrpr.age  in  India,  anjd  opened  your  way  to  the  high  r6a4 
of  wealth  and  honour.  The  priiKipal  objedl  pf  this  epistle,  is  to  notice 
one  transadlion  of  your  life,  in  which,  had  yoi|  duly  obseryed  the  gold<D 
rule  of  Pythagoras,  yon  never  would  have  engaged  ;  ^nd  which,  for  some 
t}me^  dimmed  yout  brilliant  prospers,  ^p  |t  tarpished  t}ie  lustre  of  your 
reputation.  .  ' 

The  transadlion  to  .which  I  allude,  is  your  concern  in  the  ship  Eliza- 
beth, and  her  cargo  :  the  particulars  pi  wUch  I  shall  recal}  tp  ypur  're- 
coUedion  in  stating  them  for  the  information  of  r^^  other  readers.  This 
Tessel  sailed  Trom  Port  L'Oripnt  for  Pondicherjry,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1777,  and  was  twice  on  trading  voyages  at  ^adras,  frp^n  whence 
.she  sailed  the  last  time  in  April  1778.  Spon  after  her  ^ep^ture  the  new^ 
Was  received  in  India  of  Franfce. 'having  published,  her  treaty  with  the 
American  Cplonies,  and  having  commenced  those  hostilities  againt  Great 
Britam  which  she  bad  long  been  meditatin|;.  The  Elizabeth^  on  her  arri- 
val  at  Pondicherry,  was.  Stted  out  as  a  ship  of  war,  sailed  in  compnjr 
with  another  French  cruizer,  and  captured  the  Osterley,  one  of  the  ships 
in  the  service  of  the  English  East  India  Company,  bound  to  Europe^ 
laden  with  a  very  valuable  car^o.  Among  the  passengers  on  board  the 
psteiley,  were  Mr.  T.  Parry,  and  Mr.  D.  fiatwell ;  these  Gentlemen 
wrote  a  joint  letter  to  the  Court  of  Diredors,  stating,  that  the  Elizabeth 
was  reported  to  belong  to  British  owners,  ^nd  that  there  appeared  reason  * 
to  susped  that  the  coiidu^  of  some  of  the  Company's  civil  servants  at 
"Madras  jrespeding  her,  had  been  highly  improper.  An  investigation  was 
ordered  \  but  several  years  elapsed  before,  any  material  proceedings  took 
place.  At  length,  on  the  surrender  of  Pondicherry,  the  journal  of  the 
Governor  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  captors,  and  being  said  to  disclose 
circumstances  conne^ed  with  this  sliip,  which  heightened  the  suspicions 
before  errtertained,  more  peremptory  orders  wer^  sept  out  by  the  Cour(  pf 
Diredlor^  to  the  Govemtpent  at  Madras,  and  in  cpns^quepce  Messrs.  John 
Turing,  Paul  Benfidd,.  and  Francis  Lindi»  ^eri^  appointed  a  QTmmittee  at 
Inquiry,  with  power  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath.     In  their  Report, 


haps,  came  the  notion,  in  after  times,  that  it  was  'immediately  derived 
frona  Heaven ;  no  improbable  cohjefture,  if  we  consider  that  it  is  the 
fpuhdation  of  all  knowledge ;  and  little  favourable  to  that  over- weening 
self-love, '  which  the  wisest  pf  the  Heathens  cherished,  amidst  all  their  pro- 
fessions of  humility. 

The  comic  poets,  to  whom  nothing  was  sacred,   Iiave  pf  course  ma^c 
free  with  this  ;  Menander  pleasantly  observes — 

TorNflei  rEAYTON,  xP^jfAwe^jovyo^p  ny 
T6  rNfiei  TOTE  AAAOrS 
Away  with  tl^t  fam'd  sentence  know  thyself,   "^ 
*Tis  not  well  put ;  know  others,  to  my  thinking| 
Is  a  mpre  dpt  and  profitable  maxim. 

Vide  GiFFOitn's  Trandation  and  Note. 

•  dairi 
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3a ted  January  25th,  f788,  they  complain  of  not  having  been  farnished 
with  proper  documents  to  diredt^their  inquiries,  particularly  the  joochal 
ef  .<fce  Governor  of  PonJicherry,  and  the  examinations  of  the  Officers  of 
the  Osterley  after  their  return  10  Europe.  The  most  important  evidence 
in  their  Report,  is  that  of  Mr.  Mowbray,  who  adled  as  agent  for  the 
Elizabeth  at  .Madras.  This  Gentlemao  appears  to  have  revealed  £a6b,  i 
ard  given  up  documents,  in  his  first  examination,  which  when  better 
advised  {possibly  by  your  brother  Mr.  Benjamin  Sullivan,  who  was  then 
Atfdrney  General  at  Madras),  he  much  regretted.  He  afterwards  de- 
cjined  aifiwcring  any  questions,  but  such  as  were  expressly  prescribed  by 
tTie  order  o^  Government ;  remonst rated  with* the  Committee  for  having 
exceeded  their  powers,  by  inquiring  into  the  ownership  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  intelligence  said  to  have  been  communicated  by  British  subjedls  ;  and  • 
menaced  them  (to  use  their  own  expression),  unless  they  consented  to  re- 
turn the  papers  which  he  had  delivered  up,  and  to  expunge  from  his  exa- 
mination the  evidence  which  he  had  given  relative  to  these  topics.  The 
Committee  of  Inquiry  referred  to  the  Government,  who  supported  them 
in  the  .whole  of  their  proceedings ;  and  Mr.  Mowbray  then  feh  himself 
obliged  to- answer  all  interrogatories.  The  substance  of  his  deposition  is, 
that  in  the  year  1776,  you  and  Mr.  Joho^Whitehill,  being  together  in 
France,  entered  into  aiv  agreement  with  Messrs.  Admyraulds  and  Son,  of 
Rocheile,  to  hold  each  one.foarth  share  in  this  ship  Elizabeth ;  that  Mr* 
Whiteh^l  ga.ve  him  this  inforination  at  Madras  in  1777;  adding,  that 
^ehkd  disppsed  of  his  share  previous  to  his.  return  to  India,  though  hb 
(;ondu^^  and  the  interest  which  he  took  in  the  concerns  of  the  ship  were 
strong  presumptions  that  he*itili  retained  it ;  that  he  never  understood  from^ 
himth^t^ou^adsol4  yovr  sha;^;  that  the  fad  of  Mr.  Whitehilland  youri 
iPelf  being  owners  of  her,  wja  confirmed  to  him  by  Captain  Crozut,  and 
Mr.  Mellitore,  the  Supercargo  of  the  EUz.abeth,  who  shewed  him  an 
agreement  into  which  you  h&d  entered,  bindix)^  yourself  under  a  penalty 
to  furnish  29,000!.  for  your  proportion  of  her  hoQ^ewaiBd- bound  cargo; 
.that  He  received  60,000  pagodas,  part  of  the^  funds  which  you  had  sO  en- 
gaged to  furnish  ;  that  you  and  Mr.  WhitehiU  were  interested  in  the 
goods  purchased  ior  her  at  Madras,  and  landed  at  Pondichefry,  being  in- 
tended as  part-of  the  homeward-bound  cargo,  had  not  the  war  prevented 
her  ^tutn  to  Europe  ;  that  the  proceeds  of  your  goods  were  lo  harve  been 
ten^ttjjd  t^  Messjcs.  Lee,  Ayton,  Brassey,  and  Co.  bankers  of  London ; 
that  the  Captain  of  the  Elizabeth  laid  his  accounts  before  Mr.  Oakley, 
jvho  ad^ed  as  your  attorney  at  Madras  ;  that  the  Elizabeth  was  principally 
loaded  on  her  voyage  fi>3m  France  to  Pondichejry,  with  military  stores 
for  the  u^e  pf  tJEie' French  <3^ernn)ent,  and  carried  out  420  troops,  be- 
sides bjficers ;  that  ^hf  did  not  knouo  boiu  the  accounts  hefweem  the  owners 
*^*e  tettledy  either  for  the  ggods  Linked  jQt  ^gn/Hcherr^^  or  for  the  trize  money 
^risftig  frofn  the  capture  of  the  QsterUy. 

YourHbrothe^,  the  Attorney  Gener^al,  decfcarod  that  Mr,  Mowbray  was 
substituted  as'a^erit  for  this  ship,  by  your  brother  Mr.  Richard  Joseph 
Sullivan,  who  had  been  ijomin.ate^  in  that  capacity  by  t^e  adding  owners 
at  Rochclk,  but  had  left  Madras  for*Europe  before  she  arrived  ;  that  Mr. 
Mowbray  accounted  to  ^;,  R.  J..  Sullivan  for  half  the  commissions ; 
that  Messrs.  WhitehiU  and  Rumbold^  during  their  gove^nrapnt,  had  thp 
P'^  of  the  signals^  ^nd  that  they  and  their' Secretaries,  or  ot)icr  persons 

ff4  .  *o 
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.>•  ■  .•  •        '  ^ 

to  wljcm  they  ^avc  thpir  confidence,  could  ^lonc  li^vc  .access  to  them.— 
No  proof  was  obtained  either  from  him,  or  any  of  the  parties  examined, 
pf  these  signals  having  been  adlEuaily  copied  ;  nor  do  the  contents  of  the 
papers  rcspe^ing  the  intelligence  said  to  have  been  communicated  by  Bri- 
tish subjef^s,  s^hich  were  first  given  up»  and  afterwards  so  eagerly  rc- 
^  fcmanded  by  Mr,  MowbrayJ  appear  in  the  proceedings.  . 
^  'On  this  Report  being  transmitted  to  the  Court  of  Dire<5lors,  you,  Sir, 
thought  proper  to  submit  to  a  private  examination  before  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee ;  in  consequence  of  who^e  Re|")ort,  the  Court  at  their  meeting  of 
November  5,   1788*  can^  to  the  following  resolutions  :  ^ 

*'  The  Ciiirt  tdking  into  further  consideration  all  the  papers  that  have 
been  laid  before  them  relative  to  the  French  ship  Elizabeth,  which  was 
dispatched  from  Port  L'Orient  to  the  East  Indies  in  1777,  and  after  duly 
weighing  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  are  of  opinion,  and  do  therefore 
resolve,  '         ' 

'^  That  the  Company's  Solicitor  be  directed  to  institute  a  suit,  or  suits 
at  law  or  in  equity,  again>t  John  Whitehill,  Esq.  formerly  President  and 
Governor  of  Fort  St.  Georg*,  on  account  of  ,,his  transadlions  and  conduft 
resped^ing  the  French  ship  Elizabeth. 

•  **  The  Court  having  maturely  w<eighed  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  of  the  ship  Elizabeth  and  her  cargo,  as  they  respect  Mr.  John  SulJi- 
Tan^  and  the  matters  alleged  by  him  in  alleviation  o*  his  conduft  ;  and 
also  cons'dering  the  great  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  these  trans- 
aftions  happened,  and  the  general  merits  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  conduft  Jn  the 
important  sutions  he  has  held  under  the  Company,  are  of  opinion,  that 
no  suit  be  commenced  against  the  said  John  Sullivan,  on  account  of  h» 
commercial  concern  in  the,  said  ship  ^nd  cargo  :  but  in  order  to  mark  theit 
disapprobation  of  such  transa(flions  in  future,  and  to  make  an  example  for 
his  illicit  trade,  the  Court  declare  this  resolution  to  be  upon  condition  of 
the  said  John  Sullivan  forthwith  paying  to'  the  Company  the  sum  of 
4000I.  •  . 

"  That  Mr,  Richard  Joseph  Sullivan,  who  was  the  agent  to  this  con- 
cern, and  Mr.  George  Mowbray,  who  succeeded  him  in  that  capacity, 
be  mul<^ed  in  the  sum  of  500!.  each,  over  and  above  the  sums  received 
by  them  for  commission ;  and  that  the  several  other  agents  employed  in 
procuring  eoods  for  the  said  ship  Elizabeth,  be  mulfted  in  the  sunj  of 
250 1.  each,  over  and  above  the  sum  received  by  them  for  commission ; 
the  amount  of  which  shall  be  ascertained  by  the  said  several  persons  opofl 
Oath.  , 

<'  That  this  Court  disapprove  of  the  condudl  of  Messrs,  Motteox  and 
Co.  with  respedl  to  the  consignment  on  the  said  ship  Elizabeth  of  300 
pipes  of  Madeira  wine,  and  other  articles,  made  by  them  ;  but  as  it  ap» 
pears  from  the  Report  of  a  Secret  Committee,  that  the  avowed  defence  of 
Mr.  Motteux  against  any  charge  that  may,  be  made  against  his  house  for 
illicit  trade  in  the  said  ship,  will  disclose  a  transaction  which  the  Com- 
niittee  conceive  the  Company  stand  engaged  to  conceal,  the  Court,  there.- 
fore,  feel  themselves  constrained  to  resolve,  that  no  fa rthef  measure  with 
l-espedt  to  the  parties  concerned  iii  the  said  consignment  ought  to  h^ 
taken."  '  '     -. 

Had  you  not  neglcfted  the  observance  of  that.adaurable  precept  of  Pf* 
thagoras>  you  would  have  escaped  your  share  in  this  memorable  sentence ; 

for 
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fiv  aftef  agrcoinj  to  take  an  interest  in  a  French  ship  and  cafgo,  had  you 
consulted  your  pillow  on  the  propriety  of  the  measure ,  you  surely,  must 
have  retraced  sq  very  improper  an  engagemenc.       ^ 

Every  persqp,  on  entering  into  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company, . 
signs  indentures,  and  gives  a  bond,  with  security  for  the  performance  of 
the  covenants  they  contain,  one  of  which  is  to  the  following  tenor  t 

*'  And  the  said ■ doth  covenant  and  agree,  that  he  will  not  in  any 

manner  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  the  Aft  before-mentioned,  and  contrary 
to  the  regulations  made  by  the  said  Company,  trade,  correspond,  or  be 
in  any  ways  aiding  or  employed  by  or  for  any  foreign  company,  or  any 
person  or  persons  whatsoever,  who  shall  trade  within  the  limit?  of  itm 
said  Company's  trade,  under  any  foreign  commission  or  authority  ;  nor 
shall  by  himself,  or  in  conjunftion  with  any  persons  whatsoever,  ca^rry  on 
any  sort  of  trade,  either  from  or  to  any  place  within  the  said  Company's 
limits,  or  from  any  place  whatsoever  but  such  as  is  expressly 
allowed.'* 

Other  clauses  follow,  binding  the  party  <to  pay  damages  double  the  Ta- 
lue  pf  all  goods  so  traded  for,  or  bartered,  either  on  his  own  account,  or 
as  agent  for  others ;  and  providing,  that  if  he  remain  in  the  Company*s 
service  after  the  expiration  of  his  indentures,  he  shall  be  bound  by  the 
conditions  herein  before  agreed  upon.  , 

Comparing  the  Report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  at  Madras,  apd  there- 
solution  of  the  Court  of  Direftors  respefting  your  conduft,  with  these 
covenants  in  your  engagement  to  the  East  India  Company,  the  alterna* 
tive  oflfered  you  appears  an  adl  of  extraordinary  lenity  :  and  Indeed  I9 
stated  to  be  so  considered  in  the  resolution  itself.  Your  friend  and 
partner  in  this  concern,  Mr.  John  Whiiehill,  chose  rather  to  fly  his 
-country,  than  abide  the  consequences  of  the  legal  proceedings  which  were 
direfled  to  be  instituted  against  him,  and  died  an  exile  in  France.  Mr. 
Motteux,  though  screened,  like  yourself,  from  the  strong  artp  ^  of  the 
law,  did  not  escape  from  disgrace  ;  for  soon  after  he  lost  his  seat  in  the 
Direftion,  of  which  he  had  before  been  Chairman,  and  did  not  long  sur- 
vive this  niortifying  exposure.  The  particulars  of  that  dark  and  myste- 
rioqs  paijt  of  this  transaction,  over  which  the  Diredors  felt  themselves 
'  constr^ained  to  throw  a  veilj  I  know  not,  nor  probably  will  they  ever  pub- 
licly transpire. 

You,  however,  happily  emerged  from  ;his  cloud,  and  soon  rose  again 
into  distinction.  Fortunately  your  want  of  fideiiVy  to  your  former  em. 
ploycrs  did  not  deprive  you  of  the  patronage  of  your  noble  relative,  who 
ibrmcrly  held  the  government  of  Madras,  where  the  general  merits  of 
.yourcondoft,  in  the  important  stations  which  you  filled  as  a  servant  of 
the  East  India  Company,  could  be  best  appreciated  ;  and  on  his  being  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  Department,  in  the  Adding. 
tohian  Administration,  we  find  you  afting  as  Under  Secretary;  As  a  mem- 
ber of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  you  have  since  prefixed  Right  Ho- 
nourable to  your  name  ;  and,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Controul,  have 
been  set  over  that  very  Court  of  DireClors  before  whom  you  were  exa^ 
viihed^  and  by  wh^m  you  were  th^s  amerced,  for  betraying  those  in- 
terests which  you  were  bound  by  gratitude,  as  well  as  duty,  to  support, 
and  violating  those  covenants  which  you  were  pledged  tp  fulfil. 
During  the  period  that  Lord  Buckinghamshire  and  yourself  filled  the  of* 
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ficei  of  Principal  and  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  (lie  Colonial  Depart. 
menC,  Colonel  Fultarton,  who  had  served  with  you  in 'India,  was  ap. 
pointed  one  of  the  Conimiss loners  for  the  Government  of  Trinidad.  In 
consequence  of  the  divisions  which  took  place  between  htm  and  his  coU 
leagues,  soon  ;ifter  his  arrival  in  that  eolony,  they  resigned,  and  he  visa 
lecalled.  The  charges  which  he  brought  against  Colonel  Piflon,  after 
hi*  return  to  England,  are  well  known,  and  were  said  by  Dr.  Lynch  to 
have  been  prrdictcd  to  hiin  by  you,  when  they  could  only  have  been  so 
prediAoii,  in  consci^ui'nce  ol  having  been  predetermined.  Colonel  Draper, 
bclieiing  the  declaraiion  and  atitstatiofi  of  Dr.  Lynch,  'drew  ccnclusioni 
frgp  them,  in  bis  "  Address  to  the  Sritiih  Public,"  reflefting  so  strongly  - 
Bpon  your  tondufl,  as  to  have  exposed  himself  to  a  criminal  information, 
wAich  you  obtained  against  him,  by  nwking  an  affidavit,  denying' the 
iruth  of  Dr.  Lynch's  a^ertion^.  This  gentleman  is  now  unijertiood  to  be 
OQ  bis  way  to  England,  to  confirm,  in  a  iiritish  court  of  justice,  wfiat  he 
has  swoni  to  in  '1  rmidad  ;  and  ihc  trial  is  suspended  until  his  arrival,  hi 
I  know  too  wcU  the  re.  peft  due  to  the  tribunals  of  my  country,  to  offi;r 
any  observations  on  a  cause  feiidinU  lit,;  1  shall  coiifiite'  myself  at  present 
lo  the  topic  which  )  have  selefled  for  the  subjeA  of  this  letter,  and  which, 
I  trust,  will  iiiiprcss  some  useful  rc^ftions  on  the  minds  of  my  readers, 
it  will  teach  them  ih:it,  sooner  or  later,  intrigue  will  be  deieiftcd  and  ex- 
poti-di  atid  that  if,  in  the  pursuit  of  unjuttiliuble  projcfU,  a  man  be  led 
into  icmptatioo,  he  still  may  retrace  his  step,  and  be  delivered  from  evil, 
by  remeinhcriiig  and  practising  those  inestimable  precepts  which  arc  com. 
prized  in  il:e  Cjoiden  Verses  of  Pythagoras. 

VALBRIUS  PWBLICOLA. 


ON  TilE  DIMINUTION  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  CLERICAL 
STUDENTS. 

TO    THl    tOITOR    Of   TBI    AltTI;JACOBlK   REVIEW. 


VOUR  Correspondent  Senex,  va  the  Review  for  November  last, 
atytes  as  a  serious  ground  of  complaint  and  alarm,  the  diminiHion  af  tbt 
(Jeri;ji  if  th,:  Chiii-i^i)  rf  .England:  and  expresses  an  earnest  wish. that  you 
should  ^w^\it~-U%iiher  tl.e  riporit  iwhith  bavf  c-^me  l«  hiieart  are  eran 
ntu  JtuHded  0^1  faCti.  Those  reports  are.  That  ibt  mimhtr  if_  jam^  mcM 
bnugbl  up  to  the  Church  at  our  VHfversitiet  hai  been  fer  several  jean  gralk- 
ally  diKiiniih^Kg  ;  that  the  candidates  for  Helj  Orders  are  not  nearly  it  masj  of 
/Art  ha've  fii-merljf  bern  ,■  and  ibut  the  coautry  ajhrds  "virj  fevi  iaslamts  if 
youths,  iatendtd fir  the  siHre4  fnafl'nxs,  excepting  the  cbiidreB  ef  mbleaensf 
genllemen,  ixb»  ba've  li'ui:'gs  in  their  stou  gift. 

Thai  thc^c  reports  are  tounded  on  fatts,  hardly  any  otan,  who  has  lunie4 
his  airention  to  the  subjeft,  will  entertain  a  doulii  ;  and,  if  you  have  not 
received  any  more  satistkftory  account  of-  the  matter,  aiid  think  the  rea. 
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^tkc  itorthem  distriAs  of  England,  the  fanner,  40  years  ago,  sold  every  arti^ 
cle  of  his  produce,  not  only  for  kss  than  half  its  present  price,  but»o  iow, 
that  in  some  instances  it  was  hardly  worth  carriage  to  the  next  market- 
town.  He  was  at  the  sam^  time  desirous  of  giving  his  son  such^n  educa* 
tion,  as  might  exempt  him  from  the  severe  labour  which  he  had  himself 
ondergone^  and  place  him  in^^  rank  in  life  of  more  ease  and  dignity  ^an 
his  own ;  and  the  small  expence  of  supporting  him  at  home,  and  the  en-  ' 
dowed  schools  with  which  those  disirids  abound^  and  where  a  very  trifling 
cpmpensation  is  required  for  the  master,  at  once  s'uggested  the  idea  of  this 
liberal  education,  and  enabled  him  to  obtain  it  for  his  child*.  Local  cir-«  * 
Cumstances  also  pointed  out  the  Church  as  the  most  eligible  profession;  In 
many  very  extensive,  and  now  very  jKjpuloos,  parishes  of  the  north,  nti- 
meroos  chapels  of  ease  are  erefted,  and  many  of  them  very  tenderly  en- 
4owed«  The  parisih'of  Kendial,  in  Westmoreland,  alone  contains,  I  thinks 
thirteen  of  those  chapels ;  «nd  forty  years  ago  not  one  in  three  of  them 
produced  10  the  ofSciating  clergyman  a  clear  income  of  fifty  pounds  a  year. 
In  order  to  supply  these  chapels  with  ministers,  the  bishops  of  our  north- 
em  diocieses  are  under  the  necessity  of  ordaining  young  men,  without  st 
^gree  from  either  of  our  universities  ;  and  as  the  farmer  frequently  ob- 
t^iined  one  of  those  endowed  schools,  which  I  have  mentioned,  for  his 
son,  at  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  frequently  one  of  the  chapels  as 
footn  Is  he  could  be  ordained ;  here  was  a  powerful  and  effe^ual  itidpce- 
Bacnt  to  gi.ve  that  son  the  best  education  which  circumstances  allowed.  It* 
ought  also  to  be  observed,  that  this  education  has  produced  4nany  tiseful 
and  valuable  members  of  society,  not  only  as  able  teachers  in  our  schools^^ 
;3Ad  o$ci;;^ting  ministers  in  the  secondary  appointments  of  the  clergy,  but 
in  several  instances  men  \Vho  hive  deservedly  risen  to  stations  of  great 
;espedtabiiity  and  importance  in  the  church.  The  supply  of  clergymen, 
towev^,  from  this,  source,  is  now  very  much  diminithed.  7"he  expence  of 
maintenance  for  a  youth  at  home  is  more  than  doubled  :  the  youth  him. 
self  is  less  willing  to  engage  in  the  labours  of  a  school ;  and  the  chapels 
no  longer  offer  a  libtral  support.  They  arfe  certainly  much  increased  in 
emolument  by  the  increase  of  value  in  the  sma!}  farms,  wi^h  which  many 
of  them  are  endowed,  ^d  by  the  operation  of  the  first  fruits  and  tenths 
from  larger  livings,  us,ually  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Bounty  of 
Queen  Anne.  But  this  increase  of  emolument  has  by  no  means  kept  pacei 
with  the  increase  in  the  expence  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,*  an4  stiik 
kss  with  the  increase  of  our  taste  for  luxury  at>d  ostentation. 

2.  This  increased  expence  of  education  likewise  operates  the  more  for- , 
cibly,  by  being  subjeA  to  a  disadvantageous  comparison  with  the  expences 
of  an  education  for  trade.  Instead  of  maintaining  his  son  till  eighteen 
years  of  age  for  k  school,  or  till  twenty-three  for  admission  into  the 
church,  the  £irmer  can  send  him  to  business  in  his  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
year  ;  ai;4,  for  a  sm^U  prenjium  at  that  period,  exempt  himself  from  any 
farther  charges  on  the  son*^  account ;  and,  what  is  always  a  most  import.   . 


•  The  author  of  these  observations  was  for  seven  years  the  pupil  of  one 
of  those  endowed  schools,  where  the  legal  demand  of  the  master,  for  th« 
inhabitants  of  the  hamlet,  was  then,  and  is  still  only,  one  shilling  a 
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»i«  oojcfl  with  1  parent  of  this  <l<wription,  with  mienable  pmfwAidf 
such  future  opulence,  as  no  school  or  cuncy  can  pretend  to  riv*l.  The 
manufaflorles  of  Maocliciicr  and  Sht-ffiflJ  have  niQch  greater  pecuniary 
vrraAions  than  eiihtr  our  country  sdiools,  or  our  luitiorol  church.  Wiih 
whitever  force  these  considerations  apply  to  the  rortberodistri&of  Eng. 
land,  they  a[^ly  with  equal  for.~e  to  the  Principality  of  Walcj;  and  I 
jjndentaiKl  that  the  su^iply  of  ckrgynicn  from  thence,  it  fbi  the  same  ra. 
»ns  d'OMnished  in  the  same  proportion. 

This  cansideraiion  of  expence  njxTsies  very  powerfrillj'  agwist  sending 
•»  ywidj  »o  either  of  our  Universities.  Exhiiitiaiu,  and  Other  perquisirc) 
to  itpfiitnl  membert,  being  usual'y  fix^d  sums,  hare  in  a  fi«it  meaiure, 
like  all  otfier  stipendiary  payments  of  long  standing,  lost  their  value  and 
their  influence.  Forty  years  ago  an  independent  member,. suj^rting  the 
appearance  and  character  of  a  dergyman,  kept  his  terms  and  obtained  his 
first  degree  for  lejs  than  five  hundrird  pounds  :  with  the  pteiciit  prices,  and 
present  fashions,  the  sam=  ohjedl*  will  row  cost  him  double  the  sum. 
Here,  then,  U  a  very  hsavy  expsnce  to  be  certainly  incurred,  actionliiig 
to  common  calculation,  for  an  uncert'ain  adrandge  :  a  mm  of  money  to 
be  paid  for  the  privilege  of  holding  preferment  in  the  church,  when  it  cia 
be  obtained,  which  would  establish  a  youth  very  advantageously  in  many 
SiIkt  reputable  {x:cupation3  of  much  greater  profit. 

3.  Another  cause  of  the  diminution  of  tlie  clergy  may  be  traced  in 
that  magnitude  of  our  navy  jtnd  army,  which  has  been  fnaivl  Decessity 
for  mstiy  years  past,  aiKl  which  is  not  likely  to  he  less  necessary  for  many 
years  10  come.  The  ingenious  yonth  of  the  country  are  led  by  a  variety 
of  motives  to  prefer  military  commi'isioni  to  Holy  Orders;  and,  as  I 
understand  there  is  tome  difuculty  In  finding  a  suffituent  number  of  the 
sons  of  gentlemen  to  accept  these  commissions,  the  numbers  of  our  yooih, 
intended  for  the  church,  must  inevitably  have  declined.  The  rapid  dimi. 
nuii'm  <rf  pupils  in  our  public  schools  and  our  universities,  in  the  year 
179.1,  was  within  the  obsenation,  and  must  be  still  in  the  rccoUeflion, 
»f  many  of  your  reader*. 

+.  To  this  cause  of  the  diminorion  in  question,  much  additional  force 
!«  given  by  the  generil  marners  of  the  times.  1  do  not  mean  to  enter 
i»io  any  quenilow  sarcasTT"*  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  age  in  which  ive 
Jive,  or  any  itividions  comparisons  between  our  own  vices,  and  the  virtue* 
«f  our  fathers — for  1  mean  only  to  argue  from  fafls  that  will  not  be  dis- 
puted. Attention  to  the  perl'ormancc  of  religious  duties  is  certainly  in 
the.  [-resert  day  neither  frequent  nor  f-rvcnt.  Faniily  prayer,  and  ih; 
trading  of  strmws  in  families,  have  almost  entirely  ceased  amongst  us.— 
What  is  callfd  I'bvraHtv  respefting  articles  of  fsith,  and  ceremonies  of 
"^cr^hip,  if  it  be  not  in  n-aliiy  iht  ssmc  thing,  has  the  same  effefl  aptut 
tho^e,  about  us,  as  negligence  and  inditFercnce ;  and  thus  the  minds  of  oal 
sons  are-not  duly  impressed  with  seniimenis  of  religion,  nor  is  their  at. 
lachment  conciliated  to  the  clerical  profession.  Not  is  this  the  whole, « 
perhaps  the  wnrst.  No  man  can  fail  to  remark,  that  the  love  of  plea- 
sure and  dissiniion  it  as  extensive  as  it  is  powerful  amongst  ns  ;  and  ihm 
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«dergf msn  most  «ither  liye  under  what  is  now  deemed  the  oferDetua!  ^r 
nficatzon  of  being  excluded  from  many  of  the  amusements  ofTifLrh 
boun  and  friends,  or  be  content  to  share  in  them  at  the  exwnce  of  sEZ 
TK>laaon  of  the  decencies  of  his  clerical  charafter,  and  sS  diminud^ 
of  Its  respeaabihty.  To  avoid  so  disagreeable  a  dilpn,mr\k  u  " 
expedient  is  to  avid  .he  profession  :  aX  it  is  ,00  She  LhioT^ 
aUow  boys  to  chose  their  own  occupation  in  the  worl™  car  it  be  a  s„r 
eft  of  wonder  that  so  many  parents  are  disappointed,  and  thi  Z  few  of 
their  sons  prefer  the  duties  of  the  church.  *** 

;.  The  last,  though  not  the  least  efficacioiis 'cause  that  I  shalf »«;«, 
for  the  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  the  clero-v    i«  VhJ^  n  ***'\***'Sn» 
of  the  church,  in  comparison  with  thJ^e  of  tl^'oLr  1  i^'^,  ^«'«^'«?«"f* 

with'" '^ivlr"'^''  h'"  r^  ^^'^^^^^^^^^^it^::^ 

with  near  y  the  same  force,  and  cannot,    therefore,  have  had  anv  TS 
wfluencein  our  own  times.     But  this  is,by  no  means  the  wllLf  f  u 
case.     The  profits  of  trade,  and  the  emoLenrof    fl    ^   'S^^^*^ 
have  for  many  years  past  increased  in  a  much  greater  1,^^^;^  !?     ?' 
revenues-of  the  church  have  been  augmented.  ^ In  every  K"rlr  •^" 
the  chances  of  success  are  greater,  a"nd  the  reward  ortXnts  a   onf  ^^ 
cerwin  and  mote  ample  ;.  and  as  these  are  days  of  calcS  o„    an-4  T"* 
daily  calculation  t,f  profit,  we  cannot  be  suLlzed  th«  SL,     Z*^'' 
nor  their  sons  are  partial  to  the  e„,ployments  o'f  ouTitToXJScf^" 
M  the  causes  that  I  have  mentior^d  might  be  made  t^  ppear  of  still 
jreaier  weight,  were  they  stated  more  at  liree   and  th^tZ^, 
operation  more  fully  explLed  ;  but  I  fear'  ?h;vTflr2dy  SS  Z 
far  upon  your  valuable  pages,  and  shall  therefore  only  add   th^t'^T  Ho 
with  your  Correspondent  Senex,  apprehend  any  ffreatLn;.r  t„  i   nJ""': 
orSUeefrom  theJTresent  dimiila^o'n  in  Ih^nSJrsTtLV'rlv  ^Te* 
cau«,  I  think,  that  as  soon  as  ;his  diininutioa  shall  be  geShr'frlt" 
^dprefermcnt  be  more  easily  obtained,  their  number  wUl  fSncrel 
Bat,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  expeft  they  will  &not.  »m^.;f .    V''^'*'"^- 
ber.  that  we  have  seen  ;  because  I^m  .uUZT^r^:,  wWchT"^ 
operated  to  their  diminution  will  not  soon  be  correked  „or  <^^. ,;  ret  v'ed"^ 

I  am,  iirv  your  most  obedient  servant.  •^ '«'»°^«='i- 

Orcmitrii,    1806.  ' 

THE  NUNS  AT  NEW-HALL.      ^ , 

TO  T»E   EDITOR  OF,THE  ANIUJACOBIN  REVIEW 
■'   •  SIRj  * 

HOWEVER  the  Correspondent,   who  writes  Jn   vn..,  i„. 
fi^dof  New-hall,  may  be'well  informed  Is     o  the  hCr.  of  thi.  ''"' 
««Mthouw>  he  i»  totally  a  stranger  to  that  of  itrL«!.n.^-  if  u-     ^"- 
Pres«ui„g  upon  the  candour  you  profess,  fh  t  you  ^iKe  no  oS""* 
I  «t  your  readers  right,  I  send  you  the  following  particulars    wC  r 

Sr^'ii-^^Tirtttti:^^^^^^^^^  . 

Je  PMtn,,,  wluch  used  to.be  sent  to  them,  or  to  other  converts  L^,^^ 

'^^pwifflfc  -apprciicndi.    The  yrboh  amount  of  the  twrible  erils-  Aoor 

which 


44^  -Aihcellatteous, 

§ 

>(^hich  he  is  w'anjiious,  is  then  asTfollows  :.*-That  the  small  fcveritrei  oT 
these  poor  Ladies,  and  the  money  paid  for  the  bdnrd  of  their  pupils,  which 
Used  to  be  spent  abroad,  is  now  expended  here.  They  arc  natives  of  this 
kingdom,  and  not  aliens  : — ihcy  arc  subsisting  upon  their. own  property, 
;ind  not  upon  (public  charity  : — they  receive  for  education-  the  children  oi 
Catholic  parents,  and  not  Protestants,  to  make  proselytes  :— they  molest 
no  one  ;  let  us  at  least  endeavour  to  allo\\r  them  to  cftjdy  their  retiremetHI 
in  peace>  as  well  as  security,         I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  A»M.  S. 

N.  B. — ^Wc  have- always  expressed  our  wish  that  the^  unhappy  re- 
fugees should  be  allowed  •'  to  enjojr  their  retirement  in  pe^rcc,  as  well  as 
security  ;"  but  in  return  for  that  peqce  and  security  which  they  cO^tdnot 
obtain  iti  any  other  country,  we  did  cxpeft,  and  we  shall  tominue  to  ex- 
pert, that  they  will  not  violate  the  laws  of  that  which  has  arCordcd  ^hcm 
an  asylum  in  the  hour  of  distress.  We  charged' them  with  having  suffered 
English  Ladies  to  take  the  'Vtil;  their  defend;  r  has  studiou'^ly  avoided  all 
scference  to  this  fadl ;  and,  until  it  shall  be  contradi^ed  friSm  authority, 
we  must  believe  it  to  be  true  ;  and,  impressed  with  that  belief,  we  sIuK 
continue  to  censure  their  conduct,  whenever  we  sliall  have  occasion  to  re- 
fer to  it.— We  will  put  a  plain  question  to  A,  M,  S.  Has  not  a  Miss 
S^  y  taken  the  veil  at  New-hall  I  and  are  there  not  other  novices 
there  intien4ed  to  take  the  veil  ?  We  will  not  take  our  leave  oi  these  poor 
Ladies^  without  expressing  our  sincere  pleasure  at  learning,  that  they 
have  been  able  to  purchase,  luith  their  owu  moftfj^  the  rich  domain  of  thf 
late  Lord  Waltham  ;  nor  without  giving  them  a  friendly  caution  to  refer 
to  the  Statute  Book  before  they  again  boast  of  their  wealth. — Ecu  tor. 

'TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   ANTI-JACOBIN  REVIEW. 

STR, 

CONVINCED  that  your  work  will  become  a  monument,  on  vl^hich 
the  grateful  eye  of  posterity  will  often  revert  with  admiration,  as  one  of 
the  happy  means  which  not  only  supported  the  glorious,  and,  it  wcJuld 
seeiD>  inimitable  Constitution  of  your  Country  in  Church  "knd  3tare,  but 
contributed  to  preseive  the  whole  Christian  World  from  utter  ruin,  tlic 
following  fads  are  Eubmitted,  if  worthy  of  a  place  in  )'t>ur  interesting 
Repository*.  The  circumstances,  as  stated  in  evidence  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  on  the  4th  of  last  July,  at  the  trial  of  an  English  Catholic 
Bishop,  Dr.  John  Milner,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wheeler,  a  Mr.  Gadd,  or  Gabb, 
and  his  daughter,  are  taken  nearly  verbatim  from  the  report  of  that  co- 
xioos  trial,  published  in  the  Times  newspaper,  and  which  has  since  been 
rendered  authentic  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wheeler,  exculpating  his  Bishop, 
but  leaving  the  charges  against  himself  unanswered,  and  even  undruki^  of 
course  acknowledged  true  beibre  the  public.  The  parties  are  all  worthy 
Members  of  the  Popish  Church!  his  titular  Grace,  Dr.  Mihier,  is  the 
Catholic  Bishop  of  the  Inland  Distrid  ;  Mr.  Wheeler  is  a  Parish  Priest, 
and  Father  Confessor  officiating  in  London  ;  Mr.  Taylor  and  all  the 
others  are  his  humble  followers.  Should  the  fads  developed  at  thft 
tml  tend  more  effedually  to  expose  that  iniquitous  aod  abominable  rite 
of  the  Popish  Church,  auricular  coafession^  and  to  confiriA  those  opinions 
uniformly^  maintained  in  the  Anti.Jacobin  Review,  of  the  adual  state  t^ 
Popish  superstition  in  tht«  Country,  it  will  be  highly  agreeable  to^ 

Sir,  your  constant  friend  and  servant^ 
RMiielLsqutirei  iSo6.'  ^^:  ...     «        VB&ifAs* 

«*The 
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«'  Tht  iffdi^ment  was  laid  by  Mr.  Taiylor,  a  sufvcyor  in  Islington, 
against  his  bishop,  Pr.  Milner,  his  father  confessor^  Mr.  Whrejer,  anil 
his  apothecary^  Mr.  Gadd  orGabb,  and  Miss  Atone  G.  his  daughter,  who 
reside  in  the  neighboiirhood  of  RusselL square,  for  conspiring  to  prevent 
his-marriagc  with  a  Miss  Pike,  of  Wolverhampton.  This  lady,  it  ap- 
peared, was  under  the  pious  care  of  the  titular  bishop,  Milner,  who  intro- 
duced Mr.  Taylor  to  her  as  his  intimate  friepd,  and  who  also  tiegotiated 
the  marriage  contra^s.  Of  this  bishop's  sub^equeni  conduA,  his  chica* 
nery  with  Mr.  Taylor,  and  his  horrid  oaths  apd  violent  passjons,  things 
very  natural  nodoub^  and  common  to  his  worthy  adherencsjo  St.  Giles's, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  The  conduct  oi  father  Wheeler  is  more  gene, 
rally  important.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Taylor  being  in  a  declining  state, 
priest  WheelejT,  who  had  long  been  the  father  confessor  to  the  prosecutor'* 
family,  introduced  Mr.  Gadd  or  Gabb^  as  apothecary,  who  also  introduced 
his  eldest  daughter  MariaG.  under  the  pretext  of  attending  Mrs.  Taylor, 
but  in  fad  with  a  view  of  becoming;  her  successor.  At  the  time  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  becoming  a  wido>ver,  his  father  confessor  was  consta*>tly  whis. 
pering  the  praises  of  Miss  M^ria,  wiose  amiable  qualities  rendered  her  an 
admirable  wifi^  for  any  gentleman  deserving  of  so  much  virtue  and  beauty. 
This  project  failed,  and  another  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  Miss 
Anne,  whom  the  priest  no  less  extolled,  but^with  equally  bad  success,  as 
Mr.  1  aylor  found  himself  not  '  l)ouod  in  law,  justice,  honour  or  consci- 
ence, to  marry  Miss  Anne  G.*  The  priest's  efforts,  however,  did  not  re- 
lax here :  he  still  persisted  in  desiring  to  know^  the  cause,  and  to  urge 
obedience  to  his  advice,  till  he  discovered  Mr,  Taylor's  connexion  with 
Miss  Pike,  which  he  was  equally  aftive  in  opposing.  For  this  purpose,  it 
*^as  necessary  to  secrete  many  of  the  letters  which  the  apothecary's 
daughters  had  written  to  Miss  Taylpr,  the  daughter  of  the  prosecutor. 
In  Order  to  get  possession  of  this  correspondence,  when  Miss  Taylor  ^^as 
mahng  her  confession   to    priest  Wheeler,   he    refused    to  grant  hkr 

ABSOLUTION  XTNLES*  SHE   DELIVERED  TO  HtM  ALL  THE    LETTERS  !    The 

young  lady-,  with  more  fi«nness  than  could  be  exf^fted,  resisted  the  demand; 
but  On  consultation  with  her  father,  he  nd-vised  her  to  cccedt  to  it,  A  bill  in 
Chancery  was  afterwards  filed  against  this  //  ///  and  upright  father  con. 
fesspr  and  his  friends  ;  and>Eluring  the  procetniings  in  equity,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  ordered  the  letters  to  be  delivered  u,.  to  Mr.  Taylor.  In  one 
of  th(Jse  letters  the  following  extraordinary  declaration,  addressed  to  Miss 
Taylor  by  Miss  Anne  G.  was  read :.  '*  Though  I  have  been  on  my  knees 
to  your  father,  1  have  never  been  able  to  mnke  him  marry  me,  or  promise 
that  lie  ever  w'ill  marry  me."  On  the  evidence  of  those  letters  thejpresent 
prosecution  was  supported  7  and  its  failure  is  perhaps  more  owing  to  the 
prosecutor's  simplicity,  and  ^^r  of  his  father  confessor,  than  to  any  want 
of  proof  of  the  existence  ot  the  conspiracy..  Perhaps,  however,  the  pro. 
posed  trial  for  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  with  Miss  Pike,  may  bring 

Ito  light  some#iore  of  those  dark'schexnes  of  popish  priests,  .and  expose  to 
the  world  their  tyrannic  power,  their  alarming  influence  in  the  most  secret 
*»^rs  between  man  and  wife,  and  the  true  spirit  by  which  they  are  still 
*ftuated  in  this  age,  as  we  are  told,  of  reformed  Catholicism  in  a  Protestant. 
*  cpuntry." 

^^THE  following  lines  upon  the  Death  of  the  late  Bishop  Horslcy,  have 
^*^  8cm  to  us  from  Scotland,  and  are  the  produ^lion  of  the  Rev.  John 
^™»^r,  of  Long. side  in  Aberdeenshire,  a  Clergyman  of  the  Scotch 
^•Pw^opal  Church,  oow^  in  the  85th  year  of  bis  age.  Eheu, 


44^'  Miscitloftebut*. 

•    Eheu,  qoid  Itj^tViX  ?  Flendem  est  j  deS^ee  tegenfei ! 

Prxcipe  Itigttbri  cknnlne,  Mu^d,  modos, 
Occidit  heu,  morbi  funesto  percetos.  i£^s, 

Ille  Asaph CNsrs  duxque  decusque  gregis. 
llle  idem  Prxsulque  bonas^  Pascoi'qae  fiddis ; 

liie  antiquornu  vivida  imago  Patram  | 
Veri  DefensoFj  prisci  Samu^lis  ad  instar, 

Antiquadl  calamo  fulcit  6t  ore  Fidem. 
Ilium  mirata  est  Ecclesia  sacra  docentem ; 

Est  mirata  gravem  Curia  samma  Virara. 
Ilium  nemo  malus  jadare  audebat.amicum  ; 

Hoscilem  potuit  dicere  nemo  bonus • 
Hei  roihi  qoantus  erat !  quantum  latidabile  in  illo ! 

Quantae  animi  vires  !  quantus  in  ore  vigor  ! 
Quippe  Pater,  Conjux,  Orator,  Amicus  et  Hospes, 
./  '       Pastor  et  Antistes,  magnus  ubique  fuit. 
Cur  ita,  Parca  ferox  et  inexoranda^  negasti 

Tanto  et  tarn  claro  tempora  longa  viro  ? 
Cur  ita  tot  variis  drnarum  dotibos  ausa  es 

Crudeli  nobis  prxripuisse  manu  ? 
Sic  visum  e5t  Supefis :  nee  nostrum  est  quxrere  catisas. 

At  liocat  casum  rite  dolere  gravem- 
Anglia  msesta  dole  laatum  tibi  lumen  ademptum  T 

Patronum  ^iblatum  Scotia  maesta  dole  1     « 
Dvm  coHtur  pictas  et  anror  divinus  honesti ; 

Dum  retihet  primam  Scotia  nbstra  Fidem ; . 
Prxsulis  HoRsLi^ii  famam  et  venerabilenomcn 

Semper  honorSlbit  Scoiica  turma  Patrum. 

LITERARY  I'^'ELLIGENCE. 

A  Hhtory  of  th  Admhiistrathji  of  the  late  Right  H'jn,  William  Pitt,  in 
'four  volumes  oftavo,  by  Mr.  John  Giffbrd  and  Mr.  Redhead  Yorke,  is, 
we  understand^  in  a  state  of  such  iorwardness,  as  to  appear  early  in  tk 
ensuing  year.  This  history  wili,  of  course,  include  that  of  the  very 
critical  period  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  lived,  as  vvdl  as  an  iiuercsting  account 
of  his  life  and  conduct.  % 

A  new  and  improved  Edition  of  The  Book  nf  Martyrs  is  in  the  press. 

A  new  Edition  of  Dr.  Reece's  Domestic  Medical  Guide,  correded  and 
CQnsidetably  enlarged,  'will  appear  very  soon. 

I   ■■ 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  future  Communications  of  our  respedable  Correspdfadenf,  Oxonie^' 
siSf  will  be  thankfully  received  ;  as  wili  those  of  our.  old  coadJQtor  at 
W— — n,,  who  is  informed  that  "The  Signs  of  the  Times,'*  were  re- 
viewed, much  at  length,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  Poeo^ 

"A  Yorkshire  Freeholder,"  is  received^  and  bis  conaitUmcation will 
be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it  the  greatest  cSedt. 

Mr.  Wm,  Lowrie  is  informed,  that  the  pufelicatioo,  after  which  he  itt* 
quires,  was  reviewed  very  soon  after  it  was  received. 

The  Rev.  R,  Polwheie's  History  of  Cornwall  will  b<?  reviewed  very 
jtf)on»  The  last  volume  of  his  History  of«  Devoiwhirei  hi»  BthM»i  «n^ 
his  three  volumes  of  Poems,  have  never  becnrtceived. 

£crau  in  the  Latin  EpiupK  in  our-Ust.Nu«kher. — P.  j^i,  tor  virtdi-nid  vttfdii 
^ffa  J||ty»  JHand''s  read  BfuM^isj    i^^Jltj^^^^^  Missuii  qiutqite  l^tA  f «tf fJK. 
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(Euvres  Philosopkiques^  UistoriqueSy  et  LitteraireSi  de  jyAlemhert* 
8vo.  Pp.  Vol.  I.  404.  Vol.  II.  478.  Vol.  III.  430.  VoL 
IV.  432.     A  Paris,  chez  Jean  Fran9ois  BastieA.     1805.  ' 

The  Philosophical,  Historical,  and  Literary  Works  of  D*Alemhert. 

IN  reviewing  the  works  of  this  enlightehecf  philosopher  and  rneta^ 
pliysician,  we  feel  we  have  undertaken  a  task  of  much  delicacy  ; 
admiring  as  we  must  the  deepness  of  his  research,  and  wide  span  of 
his  genius,  we  must  not  suffer  our  admiration  to  seduce  us  from  the 
duty,  which  the  imperious  call  of  the  ofEce  that  we  have  assumed, 
^s  critics,  imposes  on  us ;  nor  suffer  any  brilliancy  of  imagination, 
or  any  depth  of  science,  to  divert  us  from  the  sober  investigation  of 
the  relation  any  work,  however  splendid,  may  have  with  the  higher 
claims  of  moral  and  religious  truth.  ' 

The  editor  of  this  work,  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  Frenchman  who 
thinks  la  belle  passion  the  first  point  in  every  charadler,  first  presents 
us  with  D'Alembert's  portrait  of  Mademoiselle  de  I'Espinasse,  anil  his 
etilogium  on  her  tomb.  The  charaflct:  of  this  lady  docs  not  appear 
so  amiablel  as  we  could,  for  the  sake  of  the  philosopher,  desire ; 
she  was  very  ambitious,  and  aimed  unfairly  at  the  conquest  of  the 
Marquis  de  Mora,  a  young  Spi^niard  of  high  birth,  and  upon  the 
occasion  of  this  rivalship  the  philosopher  D'Alembert  becomes  a 
child.  We  respe£t  too  much  the  feelings  of  love  and  friendship,  evetx 
to  wish  to  see  our  author  without  them  in  his  charafSer;  but  we 
would  rather  have  found  those  written  documents  of  his  weakness 
from  his  own  hand,  at  the  end  of  his  volumes  than  at  the  begins 
^ing,  where  we  ask  for  the  philosopher,  and  find  a  reed  shaken  by 
the  wind. 

The  eulogies  on  D'Alembert  which  follow,  written  by  Marmontel 
and  Condorcet,  do  not  help  us  to  a  better  view  of  his  ch^rafler.  We 
fitid  him  always  complaining,  always  as  he  calls  it,  ^nSering,  though  in 
faa  he  is  surrounded  by  friends,  has  the  patronage  of  kings,  and  all 
the  advantages  of  literature—- but  he  had  not  Mile,  de  r£spinassc*-^ 
Such  events  as  D'Alembert  experienced,  would  have  been  called  by 
the  more  religious  and  moderate  man,  from  the  peculiar  iavoivr  aa4 
EToteaion  of  Providence. 
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Leaving  these  trifling  produdlions,  we  turn  ta  the  preliminary  dis- 
course on  the  Encyclopedia.  This' is,  indeed,  D'Alembert.  The 
Frenchman  is  no  more.  We  find  the  solid  sensjB  of  the  Englishman. 
We  admire  the  inielljgence  and  capacity  of  its  author,  the  vigour  of 
his  mind,  the  clearness  of  his  style.  We  see  the  man  of  letters,  the 
geometrician,  tiie  profound  philosopher.  We  find  him  strong  in 
proofj'^and  rich  in  argument ;  he  is  drest  in  the  robes  of  learning,  and 
bears  about  him  the  aclueveinents  o^  science  ;  but  let  us,  in  this  ele- 
gant specimen  of  genius  and  learning,  as  reviewers,  examine  it  'with 
moderation  and  care,  that  we  may  discover  if  something  hits  not  been 
negledled,  something  worthy  of  regard  left  our. 

The  philosopher  begins  his  discourse  with  a  subjcft,  the  most,  of 
any,  interesting  to  mankind,  that  is,  the  genealogy  and  filiation,  as 
it  tqrms  it,  of  the  intelligeocies  of  the  human  mind.  /We  shall  sele(^ 
a  few  passages  for  our  readers,  which  we  consider  highly  worthy 
of  attention,  though  wq  confess  that  they  do  not  satisfy  us  on  the 
subjeft, 

**  We  may  divide  the  whole  of  our  Intelligencics  intodireft  and  com- 
pound. I'he  dired  arc  such  as  we  receive  immediately  without  any.  ope- 
ration of  our  .will,  which  finding  constantly  open  all  the  portals  of  the 
soul,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  enter  without  difficulty  or  re- 
s'isiance.  The  compound  intelligencies  are  those  that  -the  mind  acquires 
in  working  up  the  direft  intelligencies,  in  uniting,  and  in  combining 
tbem.  ^  ^ 

'  **  All  our  direft  intelligencies  may  be  reduced  to  those  which  we  re- 
tfeivie  by  the  senses,  from  whence  it  follows,  that  it  is  to  our  sensations 
that  we  are  indebted  for  all  our  ideas.  This  principle  of  the  first  philo- 
sophers had  been  for  ages  regarded  as  an  axiom  by  schoolmen;  to  obtain 
that  honour,  it  was  only  necessary  that  it  should  be  ancient,  and  they 
would  have  defended  with  the  same  warmth  the  dodlrine  of  substantial 
forms,  or  the  occult  qualities.  Thus  was  this  truth,  at  the  revival  of 
f>hilosophy,  treated  as  an  absurd  opinion,  by  which  title  it  was  distin. 
guislwd  by  them  and  proscribed,  because  nottiingis  so  dangerous  for  truth, 
gt  exposes  it. more  to  be  misunderstood,  than  its  alliance,  or  neighbour- 
hood with  error;  The  system  of  innate  ideas,  alluring  in  many  respefts, 
and  more  sriking,  because  it  is  les«  known,  succeeded  to  the  axiom  of 
the  schoolmen,  and  after  having  reigned  a  long  time,  it  even  now  pre- 
serves some  parjtij&ans.  So  much  difficulty  has  truth  to  resume  its  seat  in 
the  mind,  "when  once  prejudice  or  sophistry  has  driven  it  from  its  em- 
pire ;  but  at  present  the  generality  of  mankind  agree  that  the  ancients 
were  right,  and  it  Js  not  the  only  question  upon  which  we  begin  to  be 
Reconciled  to  their  opinions. 

'  "  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  existence  of  our  sensations.  .Jfence 
to  dembn^trate  that,  they  are  the  principle  of  all  our  intelligericies,  it  wilLbc 
Sufficient  to  show  that  they  mayl^  so,  for  in  triie  philosophy  every  deduc- 
tion which  has  for  its  basis,  fads,  or  acknowledged  "truths,  is  preferable 
iX)  that  which  is  merely  supported  on  hypothesis,  however  ingenious.-^ 
^hy  m^%  yft  sijppose  that  we  i*f e  priroarjr  ngtioos^  purely  intelleftual,. 

since 

r  '  '      ■  ■  •  ■ 
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since  to  fooDitiiei]^  we  have ne^dof  nothing' further  than  to  reile^npon 
owr  e^nsjitions^"       -      .     <  •>  ;  . 

Thus  does  D'Alembert,  in  a  very  clear  and  perspicuous  manner, 
pre^pt  to  ts^the  histdiy  ofUHe  r?ie  of  the  ilitelligericies  we,  receive 
from  our  sensations;;  -an*,  taking  it  for  granted,  that  his  reasoning 
may  be  pure  from  any  of  iht  irlsinuaring  pdison,  and  from  that  spe- 
cies of  degrading  and  self-creafed  ignorance,  sought  after  and  attained 
by  the  rnodern  philosophers,  we  feel  .inclined  to  weigh  with  attentioa 
the  fair  and  honest  opinion  of  the  metaphysician,  who  from-  his  re- 
searches'into  the  nature  of  the  human  iiiind,  tells  us — 

-  "  ;Th^t  it  is  evident  that  the  noticbs,  purely,  intelle^ual,  of  virtue 
and  vice,  tfie  principle  and  the  necessity  of  the  laws,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  our  duties  towards  him  ;  in  ia  word, 
thevtijitfas  of  which  we  have  the  most  frequent  and  most  indispensably 
Deed,,  are  the  fruits  of  the  first  combined  ideas  occasioned  by  our  sensa. 
tions.  • 

"  Here,  therefore,  are  we  shewn  the  limits  of  the  human  capacity ^—r- 
We  may  combine  as  much,  and  as  long  as  we  please  ;  our'  combinatipnp 
witl  not  help  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  poWer  by  which  we  are.ena;;. 
bled  to  refled  on  those  dired  intelligencies,  nor  even  to  the  power  by 
■  which  a  mass  of  material  substance  has  life  and  aflion  ;  nor  to  one  che- 
mhitig  truth  of  the.  nature  of  a  ftrturfe  life,  nor  of  the  attribiites  of  thp 
Deity,  nor  of  rewards  artdgpunishments,  nor  of  retribution/  Alas!  how 
imperfe^  th^n  is  the  human  understanding,  and  how  much  occasion  does 
there. appear  to  have  been  for  inspired  writers,  and  for  revelation,  on 
-which  subjefts-  modern  philosophy  chuses  also  to  doobt,  because  the  evi- 
•dences  received. are  not {^f  mathematical  certainty,"     '^ 

Perhaps  ah  author  could  not  do  more  service  to  society,  in  the 
disjointed  tfrnes  in  which  we  live^  than  to  engage  men  to  a  considcra- 
tipn  of  what  are  the  principles  of  truth,  rather  than  of  tlicquestion 
of  the  existence  of  origin^il  intelleftual  ideas,  or  of  their  acquirement, 
*^y  refledling  on  our  sensations.  It  would  be  a  better 'employment  to 
endeavour  to  settle  and  determine  what  is  pure,  reason,  and  a  pure  re- 
'ligionj  that  the  afFedted  difFereoce  of'  opinion  which  preva^ils  among 
mankind,  might  yield  by  degrees  to  the  truths  of  some  certain  fixed 
principles,  and  an  universal  assent  become  establisl>ed  like  axioms  in 
the  mind  ;  the  beautiful  aYialogies  of  nature,  reason,  and  religion,  . 
would  then  he  seen  and  acknowledged  :  we  should  then  rather  consi- 
der what  tends; most  to  the  happiness  of  man,  than  bow  those  consi- 
derations are  etFe<5led  ;  that  every  thing  which  tends  to  the  true  hap- 
"^iness  of  man  (we  mean  that  happiness  which  will  endure  and  serve 
**is through  life),  as  far  as,  it  may  extend  its  benign*  in6uences  in  so- 
ciety, is  good,  according  to  the  portion  ^it  bestows ;  now,  the  tenets  <*£ 
*^fl  rtligtons  tend  to  the  happiness  of  man,  and  the  regulation  of  hiis 
'conduft  in  society,  and  are  therefore  good  ;  and  that  religion  which 
tends  most  to  his  true  happiness,  is  the  best.  That  the  pure  Christian 
l^igion  contains  the  largest  portion  of  good,  would  hoi  be  dilBBcult  to 
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prove. — ^Reason  and  religion  never  look  so  lovefy  as  when  they  art 
hand  in  hand — it  is  only  the  pride  of  the  philosppher,  or  of  the  bigotf 
diat  would  separate  them. 

To  do  justice  to  thi^'  philosophy  of  D'AIemberty  he  seen\8  con- 
vinced of  the  narrow  capacity  of  the  human  mind,  which  appears 
circumscribed  to  the  power  of  combining  A\jt&,  iiitelligencies  re- 
ceived by  its  sensations,  and  which  cannot  be  of  vast  number,  thoiigh 
the  combination^,  like  the  changes  on  the  notes  of  music,  are  incal- 
culable. 

Let  us  now.  attend  to  what  M.  D'Alembert  says  on  religion  : 

'*  Nothing'  (he  tells  os)  is  more  needful  to  us  than  a  revealed  religicn, 
which  will  a6l  as  a  supplement  to  our  national  intelligence.  It  will  open 
to  tis  that  part  which  h^s  been  hid  from  our  view,  but  as  far  only  as  may 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  know  ;  a  ciirtain  is  drawn  which  con^ 
ceals'the  rest,  and  will  most  likely  always  continue  to  do.  Some  trutbs 
to  believe,  a  few  precepts  to  observe,  and  we  sec  the  whole  of  revealed 
religion.  Nevertheless,  by  means  of  the  light  which  it  has  afibrded 
th^  world,  the  vulgar  are  more  fixed  and  decided  upcm  a  great  nuffi. 
ber  of  important  questions,  than  all   the  different  se^s  of  philosophers 


ever  were." 


After  this  avowal  and  opinion,  we  must  observe,  that  vre  io  not 
see  why  the  author  should  have  almost  entirely  negle6ked  to  treat  of 
.  a  subjc^  so  acknowledged  to  be  beneficial  and  necessary  to  man ;  the 
.  excuse  for  this,  contained  in  his  Advertisement,  and  which  occasions 
us.  at  all  to  advert  to  the  Encyclopedia,  is  at  best  unsatisfactory .-— 
D*Alembert  says,  that  <<  some  critics  complain  of  him  that  iie  has  not 
spoken  at  length,  on  the  Christian  religion,  which  the  author  says,  he 
could  have  very  well  dispensed  with, speaking  of  at  alU  since,  he  says, 
it  is  a  part  of  knowledge  superior  to,  and  out  of  the  system  of  aa 
Encyc]opedia.*^  ^ 

Let  us  ask  if  the  inquirer  into  the  truth,  beauties,  and  eyidencet 
of  Christianity,  is  to  be  disappointed  in  his  search,  and  to  find  a  blaak 
space  only,  where  he  might  reasonably  have  expeded  a  rich  field  of 
infoi'mation  ?  Is  not  this  negiedling  to  promulgate  blessings^  amon{ 
men  ?  Is  not  giving  a  place  to  natural  religion,  giving  a  preference 
to  natural  religion  ?  to  that  imperfc<5l  religion  of  nature,  ^hich  the 
philosopher  himself  admits  can  attain  but  little  knowledge  of  a  Deity» 
and  no  certainty  as  to  our  proper  duties  towards  him,  and  which,  if 
tvf>  allow  the  fadls,  and  title  of  the  Christian  religion  to  belief,^  is  meidf 
the  insufficient  evidence  of  our  combined  ideas  working,  upon  the- 
dire6t  intelligencies  received  by  our  sensations,  while  the  other  is 
divine. 

However  the  work  which  we  peruse  may  be  stored  with  science 

we  ^eei  it  our  duty  not  only  to  ke^p  up  the  fence  which  surrounds 

the  fair  tree  of  religion— a  tree  which  has  given  shelter  under  f9 

hxUkQh'^%  to  a^illiofts  of  humw  b^i^t.  tired  aiM  fatigued  with  the  te- 
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jiious  and  othei^vise  insupportable  journey  of  life;  but  we  would  also 
preserve  it  for  the  happiness  of  future  ages  from  the  chill  blights  of  that 
philosophy,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  which  would,  with  the  frost  of  an 
ainfeeling  indrSerence,  check  its  growth  in  that  happv  soil  where  <it  is 
almost  indigenous.  We  consider  the  Christian  religion  to  be  a  trea- 
sure of  hope  and  satisfaAion  to  the  good  man,  worthy  of  a  space  in, 
and  suited  to  the  research  of,  the  most  elaborate  Encyclopedia! 

Wic  may  fairly  think  that  we  owe  this  deficiency  in  the  works 
of  the  enlightened  D'Alembert,  to  the  fashion  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  and  which  has,  very  lately,  rear« 
^  its  preposterous  head  over  religion.  We  have  noticed  the 
career  of  this  impostor,  who,  with  uplifted  crest,  and  audacioujs 
front,  sheltering  himself  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  human  capa.*^ 
city,  and  desirous  to  bring  ail  intelligence  to  the  narrow  space  of  his 
own  comprehension,  deserving  as  much  credit  for  wisdom,  as  the 
man  who  is  only  thought  wise  becausic  he  never  opens  his  mouth, 
goes  about  replying  to  every  one  he  hears — frove^  and  we  will  believe. 

Wc  proceed  in  our  work  to  pages  which  embrace  subjefls,  if  not 
more  worthy  of  tlie  labow  of  the  philosopher,  yet  more  suited  to  his 
accustomed  research.  He  treats  of  algebra,  geometry,  and  mechanics, 
e^ch  of  which  he  considers  marked  with  the  seal  of  evidence ;  and  on 
these  heads,  as  well  as  on  logic,  chronology,  history,  sculpture,  and 
painring,  our  author  shows  the  most  masterly  talents,  and  a  profound- 
ness of  knowledge  and  investigation  rarely  equalfed. 

The  limits  of  the  review  ot  any  single  work  oblige  us  to  pass  over 
many  of  the  pages  of  the  preliminary  discourse.  We  do  not  do  it« 
however,  wit:iout  lameiuing  the  proscription,  nor  without  a  general 
approbation  of  the  author.  ^ 

We  come  next  to  that  pnrt  of  this  treatise,  for  so  it  may  be  called, 
on  Nature,  Reason,  and  Philosophy,  where  he  speaks  of  the  powers 
of  the  human  mind,  and  where  he  verv  ably  defines  of  what  ther 
consist,  and  their  proper  order.  He  ranks  these  powers  under  three 
heads.  Memory,  Reason,  and  Imagination,  which  perhaps  include 
ill  their  several  circles  the  whole  of  the  capacrties  of  ine  human  mind, 
and  are  the  three  different  ways  by  w4iicii  the  mind  works  upon  the 
objedls  of  its  thoughts. 

"  These  three  facuhies  form,  first  the  three  genenl  divisions  of  our 
system,  and  the  three  general  objeds  of  the  humiin  intelligencies — history, 
which  is  derived  from  memory ;  philosophy,  'which  is  the  fruit  of  reason 
and  the  fine  arts,  to  which  the  imagination  gives  birth.  If  we  place  rea- 
son before  the  iipagination,  that  order  appears  to  us  corred,  and  conform- 
Ale  to  the  nattiral  progress  made  by  the  operations  of  the  mind.  The 
inugination  is  a  creative  faculty;  and  the  mind,  before  it  thinks  of  creat* 
ing,  begins  by  reasoning  on  what  it  sees,  or  hears ;  another  motive  which 
determines  the  propriety  of  placing  reason  before  the  imagination  is,  that 
m  the  last  faculty  of  the  mind  the  two  others  are  in  a  certain  degree 
^tedj  and  that  reason^  accompanies  memory.     The  mind  neither  creates 
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nor  imagines  objeAs,  but  as  far  as  they  are  like  thbse  which  it  das  knowfc 
by  its  diftd  i^telligcncies  and  sensations;  the  farther  it  is  off  from  those 
obje^s,  the  more  are  the  beings  which  it  forms  unnatural  and  distgrted. 
Hence  in  the  imitation  of  nature,  in  vent  ion  even  is  confined  to  certain  roles, 
and.  they  are  those  rules  which  principally  form  that  part  of  philosophy 
called  the  fine >arts,  even  now  but  imperted,  .because  it  can  only,  be  the 
work  of,  genius,  and  genius  prefers  to  create  rather  than  to  e^xamine  and 
arrargp.*;^ 

Before  we  take  leave  of  the  Preliminary  Discourse  of  D'Alembcrt,' 
we  sliall  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  observarious  which  follow  on 
the  subjeft  of  revealed  religfon,  and  then  quit  this  particular  portion  of 
his  works,  to  proceed  to  investigate  the  contents  of  his  other  volumes. 

'*  The  science  of  the  D;:ity  called  Theology,  has  two  branches,  -iwtu* 
ral  theology,  which  has  no  other  knowledge  of  God  than  that  which  is 
produced  by  pure  reason,  (a  knowledge  which  is  far  from  being  completej ; 
and  revealed  theology.  The  last  draws  from  sacred  history  a  knowledge 
more  perfeft  of  the  Deity'.  From  the  same  source  is  the  science  of  created 
Spirits.  We  have  thought  it  ourdpty  here  to  jlitfer  from  our  author  (Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon) ;  it  strikes  us  that  science,  considered  as  belonging  to 
reason,  should  not  be  divided,  as  it  has  been  by  him,  into  theology  and 
philosophy,  for  revealed  theology  is  nothing  more  than  the  apflicaXin 
^/reason  to  re^veaLd  faSis;  or,  to  express' it  better,  that  it  depends 
ufbn'liistory  for  the  dogmas  which  it  teaches,  and  upon  philosophy  for  the 
qonsequences  which  it  draws  from  those  dogmas.  Hence  to  separate  theo- 
logy from  philosophy,  is  tearing  a' branch  irom^  the  trunk  to  which  it  natu- 
rally belongs.  It  appears  also,  that  the  science  of  spirits  belongs  more 
intimately  to  revealed  theology  than  to  natural  theology." 

Here  again  we  are  sorry  to  observe  in  our  philosopher,  that  same 
apathy  and  lukewarmness  towards  revealed  religion,  which  chaiade- 
rizes  the  whole  of  his  works  ;  insensible  ^o  any  thi\ig  but  demonstrable 
fa<Sts,  he  deserts  the  major  of  the  proposition,  thai  is,  the  troth  of  re- 
velation, to'prove  ihp  minor  proposition,  that  revealed  theology  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  application  of  reason  to  revealed  lads.  Reason 
we  fear  may,  as  we  have  found,  be  very  unwilling  to  consent  to  fads 
which  she  cannot  comprehend,  nor  therefore  understand;  Natural, 
theology,  it  is  admitted  by  D'Alembert,  gives  us  but  an  indistind, 
imperfe6t  knowledge  of  the  Deity  j  and  yet  he  would  have  the  fads 
of  revealed  relig,ion  decided  upon,  and  by  this  ignorant  judge,  who  is 
tmable  to  open  the  volume  of  nature,  much  less  without  its  being, 
laid  before  him  by  the  love  and  mercy  bf  the  Dfcity  himself,  to  peruse' 
the  mysterious  pages  of  revelation,  which  must  be  accepted  by  faith," 
and  aj:)proved,  not  merely  permitted  by  reason. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  criticisiii  contained  in  the  note  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Preface  to  the  third  volume  of  the  Encyclopedia, 
touching  the  alteration  of  the  words  ne'peuvent^  has  been  well  made; 
for  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  witj;i  |:he  author  of  the  Apotogy? 
tB^t  Mpuveni  does  not  wean  am-  absolute  impossibiiity,    The  note  is 
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as  follow^ :  in  the  article,  "  The  Love  of  the- Arts  and  Sciences,'* 
it  H  said,  that — 

'^T^he"  greater  part  of  mankind  honour  letters  as  they  do  religion  and 
virtue, 'that  is  to  say,  as  a  thin^  which  they  ne  pewventy  can  not  underi 
stand,  nor  love,  nor  pratlice.  These  words  can  not y  have  offended  some 
persons,  and  for  that  reason, we  have  substituted  the  words  ne  'vfuknt^ 
^iUnoty  in  the  printed  errata  at  the  end  of.  the  second^  volume  ;  however, 
if  it  may  be  allowed  us  to  represent  to  the  timorous^  who  have  so  easily 
taken  an  alarm,  that  the  words  «^ /(?«t;«>  are  not  always  taken  in  th^ 
sense  of ^n  ah^olute  impossibility.  There  is  not  any  one,  Lord]  (says 
Mordecai  in'the.book  of  Esther]  Vhocan  resist  thy  will? .  However,  in 
truth,  mah  being  a  free  agent,  can  resist  the  will  of  God.  Hence  this 
passage  should  not  be  taken  in  the  fullest  extent  of  its  meabiijg ;  why 
not  then  have  supposed  that  the  auth^  of  the  proposition  on  that  subjeft 
might  have  in  view  a  more  orthodox  opinion  ?  But  it  is  needful  to  raise 
Hp  against  the  work,  truly  good  men,  too  commonly  the  dupes  of  those 
who  only  wish  to  appear  so."  ~  /^  / 

■-    '■  '■ 

Novi'  ix'C  think,  and  all  the  fa£ls  of  sacred  history  will   bear  us 

through  jthe  opinion,  that  man,  though  a  free  agent^  can  not  resist  th« 
will  of  God;  we  consider  man  only  a  free, agent  as  in  his  several  re- 
lations lo  his  dominion  over  the  creation  of  this  world,  and  to  his 
fellow-creature  man  ;  he  is  only  left  free  as  to  his  desires  by  the 
orjganisSation  of  his  mind,  the  better  to  display  his  chara6l?rj  apd  that 
he  fnay  serve  voluntarily  the  truth  ^  hue  we  believe/ that  the  mis- 
chievous will  of  man  may  be  restrained,  controuled,  and  prevented  by 
th»  superior  will  of  God  working  through  the  mysteriousness  of  his 
Providence.  There  is  somethiFig  impious  in  the  thought,  that  the  Su* 
preme  Being  cafmot  dire6l('nor  controul  the,  vvill  of  his  cjearure  man. 
May  not  the  philosopher  say,  ihat  it  is  owing  to  that  power  that  wc 
sometimes  receive  by  our  sensaiions  diredl  intelligenties,  which  we 
combine  and  adl  upon  as  our  own,  by  whjch  we  adopj  insensibly  the 
conformation  and  result  of  his  v^ill  over  that  over  our  own?  I'hus 
was  the  bad  heart  of  Pharaoh,  made  by  Go n  himself  to  resist  the, 
wilkof  God  himself,  that  his  power  in  favour  ot  the  children  pf 
-Israel  might  be  manifested  ;  and  that  they,  obdurate  apd  incredulous 
as  they  were,  migfu  see  that  the  Almighty  touki  perform  tlie  prbr 
mises  he  made,  and  hring  every  thing  about  for  the  good  of  those  he 
loved.  ^  • 

We  recolle(5l  a'heautiful  passage,  in  a  wx)rk  where  it  would  not  he 
looked  for,  the  Arabian  Nights  Eiuertainmcnts,  which,  veiy  finely 
expresses  this  particular  power  of  the  Deity,  **  cu|l  upon  the  Alfnighty 
he  wiU  help  thee,  thou  necdst  not  perplex  thyself  about  any  thing 
_clse;  shut  ihine  eyes,  and  while  that  thou  art  asleep,  he  will  change 
thy  bad  fortune  into  good  ;'*  and,,  indeed,  without  the  hope  of  this 
diredion,  what  beacon  have  the  good  to  look  to,  in  the  voyage  of  hu- 
man hfe  ?  .  "^  . 

To  complete  the  system  of  his  discourse,  the  philosopher  next  un- 
folds the  remaining  subjects  of  his  Encyclopedia,  Painting,  Scuip- 
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ture,  Architc&urc,  Poetry,  and  Music,.  |>eing  that  share  of  tlic  gicnc- 
ral  division  of  scicfnce  which^  is  created  by  the  imagioationy  aiid  pro 
perly  denominated  the  Jine  arts. 

What  follows  of  this  admirable  discourse  of  the  philosopher  D*Alcm- 
bert;  is  a  summary  of  the  gradations  of  knowledge,  to  its  arrival  at 
its  present  state  in  the  world,  in  which  the  author  has  occasion  to  men- 
lion  the  various  philosophers,  as  well  English  as  French,  who  have 
gone  over  the  same  scientific  ground  before  him  ;  and  it'  is  but  doing 
him  justice  to  say,  that  he  very  fairly  appreciatt?s  th^  talents  of 
each  of  those  his  fellow-Iabourers  in  the  culture  of  the  human  under^ 
standing. 

At  the  end  of  this  discourse  is  the  ingenious  Chart  of  the  tntelligcn- 
Cies  of  the  Human  Mind,  under  the  general  head  of  Knowledge,  and 
the  three  gr^nd  divisions.  Memory,  Reason,  and  the  TJnder standing. 
This  chart  is  the  workmanship  of  M.  Diderot,  and  is  very  fairly 
Stated  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  the  Tree  of  /Knowledge  of  the  illus- 
trious Bacon.  ,  ' 

The  second  volume  of  the  author's  works  presents  to  us  the  Elements 
of  Philosophy,  wherein  he  developes  |he  first  principles  of  the  several 
sciences  on  which  he  treats,  in  a  way  that  deserves  particular  mention. 
Logic,  metaphysics,  morals,  grj^mmar,  mathematics,  geometry,  mecha- 
nics, astronomy,  &c.  &c.  are  discussed  in  a  style  of  clearness  and  pre- 
cision that  would  engage  even  a  reader  unaccustomed  to  abstract 
, studies,  to  a  perusal  of  its  pages,  wjiich  contain  more  truths  in  a^small 
space*,  than  perhaps  are  to  be  found  in  most  other  works  on  science. — 
The  '  explibations  which  accompany  each  separate  treiitlse,  are 
curious  and  even  entertaining  ;  in  short,  the  whole  of  the  Ele-- 
nxents  ,of  Philosophy,  which  are  on  suhje6^s  suitably  enough  deno- 
minated by  him  difficult  and  uninteresrii.g,  Jeri\e  ftonj  his  Mvle  compre- 
hensiveness and  ingenuity,  a  position  of  insrru<I:\ion  both  advantageous 
and  acceptable /to  the  refledling  mind,  which  would  fain  acquire  the 
knowledge  it  seeks  after,  not  only  by  the  most  diredl  and  nearest  road, 
but  by  that  path  which  may  not  he  altogether  destitute  of  the  scenery  of 
science.  We  cannot  enough  recommend  this  cpursc  of  elepientary 
knowledge  to  the  scholar  in  philosophy. 

I  Logic  is  the  first  subje<51:  of  this  elementary  treatise,  and  its  expli- 
cation is/very  ably  condu£led.  The  Art  of  Conjedhire  is  distinguished 
by  the  author  as  divided  into  three  branches ;  the  first,  the'  Analysis 
of  Probabilities  in  the  Gaine  of  Hazard;  the  second^  an  Extensioa 
of  that  Analysis  to  different  Questions  relative  to  common  Life :  as 
that  which  applies  to  the  Duration  of  the  Existence^of  any  Man,  to 
the  Price  of  Annuities,  to  Insurances,  to  Inoculation.  The  third 
branch  has  for  its  objedl  the  sciences  wherein  it  is  most  rare  or  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  demonstration,  and  in  which  the  Ait  of  Conjedure 
is  useful, .  as  Physics,  History,  Medicine,  and  the  Science  of  the 
World,  or  ilie  art  of  conducting  ourselves  with  society  so  as  to  de- 
rive every  possible  advantage  from  it,  without  breaking  through  t/ie 
ebligaiious  which  for  the  good  of  all  it  necessarily  imposes* 

In 
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In  this  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Conjeflure,  is  the  very  flattering  com- 
plinnent  paiij  by  our  author  to  the  great  Frederic  of  Prussia.  In  a 
voyage  which  the  author  made  to  ,We*el,  wKither  he  had  been  sent 
for  by  that  Kipg,  after  the  peace  of  1763,  the  Monarch,  after 
embracing  him  afFe6lionately,  demanded,  tVhether  the  mathematics^ 
furnish  any  means  of  calculating  probabilities  in  politic^  ?  The  geome- 
trician answered  with  more  pohreness  than  belongs  to  our  English 
geometricians,  **  that  he  did  not  know  of  any  method  of  varriving  at 
that  objetfi  through  the  mathematics ;  but  that  if  thei'e  did  exist  on^, 
the  hero,  who  had  put  the  question,  liad  rendered  it  no  longer  of  use." 
We  shall  take  notice  of  a  curious  explication  of  the  autlior*s  on  the  - 
subjefl:  of  Usury,  contained  in  the  se<9ion  of  Morals  in  his  ele- 
mentary treatise,  both  for  its  novehy,  and  the  une5^pe<Sted  truth  of  cal- 
culation wrhich  il  conveys,  that  if  compound  interest  is  more  burthen- 
some  to  a  debtor  than  simple  interest,  when  the  debtor  discharges  the 
loan  after  the  time  when  ihe  interest  is  first  m^^de  payable,  com- 
pound interest,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  favourable  to  the  debtor 
when  he  can  pay  it  ofF  before  that  time.     It  has  the  following  notfe. 

**  To  make  this  observation  as  plain  as  possible  to  our  readers^  suppose. 

Any  one  to  lend  to  another  a  sura  of  money  at  3  for  i  interest  per  year  : 

that  exorbitant  usury  could  never  doubtless  be  allowed  of  in  morality, 

but  the  example  is  chosen  to  render  the  calculation  easier.     It  is  clear 

that  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  year,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  instant  of 

the  loan,   the  debto;^  would  simply  owe  the  sum  lent,   i  ;  that  at  the  be- 

.    ginning  of  the  second  year  lie  would  owe  the  sum  4,  and  that  that  sum  4 

would  bear  interest  at  3  for  i  :,  there  will  be  due  at  the  commencement  of 

the  third  year  the  sum  4  'pm  12  or  16,  so  that  the  sums  i,  4,   16,  due ' 

at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  that  is  to  say,  at  equal  intervals,  will  form 

%  proportion  in  which  the  third  number  contains  the  second  as  many  times 

as  the  second  contains  the  first ;  or  by  the  same  reasoning,  if  we  seek  the 

sum  due  in  the  middle  of  the  first  year,  we  shall  find  thiit  sum  to  be  2, 

because  the  sum  due  in  the  middle  of  the  first  year  ought  to  be  in  an  equal 

ratio,  and  4  due  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  that  year;  and  that 

in  fa^  the  sum  i  is  contained  in  the  sum  ^,  as.  many  times  as  the  sum  2  is 

contained  in  the  suip  4.     Now  in  the  case  of  simple  interest,  the  debtor 

of  the  sum  4,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  year,^  would  only  owe 

the  sum  7,  and  not  i6,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third.     But  in  the  middle 

of  the  first  year  he  would  owe  the  siini  z\  for  the  money  which  brings  5 

for  I  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  case  of  simple  interest,  ard  ^  (that  is 

to  say  the  double  of  3),  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  ought  to  bring  ^ 

(.that  is  Tb  say)  the  moiety  of/ 3  in  the  middle  of  the  first  year.     Hence 

in  the  case  of  compound  interest,  the  debtor  would  owe  less  at  the  end  of 

the  first  year  than  in  the  case  of  simple  interest ;  thus  if  the  compound 

interest  is  advantageous  to  the  creditor  in  certain  cases,  it  is  so  to  tlu^ 

debtor  in  others.     The  compensation,  it  is  true,  is  not  equal,  since  the 

.  advantage  of  t*he  debtor  ends  with  the  first  year,  and  that  that  of  the 

creditor  then  begins  to  augment  with  the  number  of  years.     Nevertheless, 

it  is  not  a  remark  unw'orihy  notice.  If  it  were  only  to  show  that  simptQ< 

interest^  ir^  certain  cases^  is  less  advantageous  to  the  debtor  than  com. 

pouiid 
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poditd' it)tetest,  if  the  agreement  be  such  that  the  debtor  is'  to  pay  the 
money  before  the  end  of  the  year  in  which' he  borrows  it." 

Wc  cannot,  haweyer,  fi;om  this^  ingenious  calculation,  see  much 
pradlical  use  that  it  Can  be  to  the  men  of. business  of  this  country^ 
^  an^ong  whom  compound  interest  is-  scarcely  known.  The  usury 
among  us,  though  frequently  exorbitian^and  inC^imous,  where  it  sup- 
plied the  distressed,^  is  not  liable. to  any  of  the  advantages  of  arithmetic 
in  favour  of  frhe  borrower. 

The  third  volume  of  our  ;iuthor  consists  of  several  miscellaneous 
essays,  which  are  elegant  specimens^ot  his  general  information,  style» 
and  composTtion.  - 

The  essay  on  the  Societv  of  Men  of  Letters,  arid  on  the  Great,  on 
Reputation,  on  the  different  Patrons  of  Literature,  and  on-Literary^ 
Rewards,  is  extremely  well  written,  severe  perhaps,  hut  true,  and  applica^- 
"ble  also  to  the  state  of  literature  in  this  country  as  well  as  to  that  for  which 
it  was  written.  l"he  note  on  the  Republic  of  Letters,  subjoined  tty  this 
essay,  if  true,  is  wortliy  of  the  consideration  of  the  rulers  and  greai 
riien  of  any  country.  It  says,  "  vvhoever  is  desirous  of  acquiring 
or  of  preserving  the  esteeni  and  confidence  of  the  public,  must  encou- 
rage the  writers  of  their  nation.  They  are  to  their  age,  and  to  their 
posterity,  the  distributors  of  good  fame  and  of  censure;  the  arbiters 
of  opinion.;  and  it  is  by  ilieir  collected  judgments  that  the  talents 
and  worth  of  men  are  fairly  appreciated." 

Wc  are  far  from  feeling  offended,  as  manv  men  of  letters  were  at 
the  time,  with  this  essay  ;  we  do  hot  feel  depres^t^d  that  the  slavery  and 
servitude  of  Genius  should  be  better  known  to  the  world.  It  shevi^ 
the  proud  superiority  of  true  merit,  whitk  no  tyranny  can.sul)due,  no 
oppression  can  utterly  destroy.  The  great  are  even  ashamed  of  this 
part  of  their  despotism,  they  hardly  know  how  to  govern  their^depea- 
danls;  rank  and  riches  are  continually  pieseming,  as  well  as  receiving, 
tributes  from  men  of  talents,  and  so  poorly  does  the  great  ^nd  lich 
man  ^ho  has  talents,  seriously  think  of  the  two  first  of  those  his  ac- 
quisitions, that  he  has  been' always  seen  to  be  most  proud  of  ihlisting 
himself  ^^'iih  tlie  clas?  of  philosophers.  A  fadl^  which  well  determines 
\\\c  true,  that  is,  the  intrinsic  value  of  each  of  those  acquiremaits, 
Thar  some  of  the  o^oit  sensible,  and  enlightened  among  the  great, 
see  and  disapprove  of  this  tyranny,  is  exemplified  in  the  answer  of  a 
Ladv  o\  the  Court  of  Prance,  to  some  of'those  persons  who  reproached 
JD'Alembert  with  having  exaggerated  the  despotism  of  the  great  over 
^T\en  of  letters, 'and  the  state  of  5>lavery  to  which  they  think  they  have 
^  right  to  subjedl  them  :  *^  [(  he  had  consulted  pie  (said  this  Lady), 
I  could  have  told  him  a  great  deal  more!"  Perhaps  it  would  be  for 
fhc  reciprocal  interests  of  the  part:ie>  to  rea^  this  essay  with  attention^ 
The  situation  of  men  of  letters  who  devote  their  services  to  the  great, 
is  also  represented  to  our  view. by  the  author  in  a  quotation  from  Lu-» 
giAK,  whp  he  says,  may  be  vailed  the  Grecian  $wirT,  because  liktJ 
him  he  turned  every  thing  to  rklicule,,,   , 

V  ^'  Figu» 
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'*  Figure  to  yourself,  said  he.  Fortune  upon  an  high  throne,  surrounded 
with  precipices,  and  around  her  an  immense  (joantity  of  persons  endea- 
vouring to  climb  up,  so  much  are  they  struck  with  her  charm?.  Hop^ 
in  the  richest  raiment  present  herself  to  the  multitude  to  guide  them,  hav- 
ing at  her  side  Disappointment  and  Dependence.  Behind  her  is  llabouir 
and  Care,  tormenting  ihese  unhappy  beings,  and  in  the  end  leaving  thein 

to  old  age  and  repentance  of  their  folly."  *      n 

<     .  • 

The  author  says  justly  :  , 

'*  I  4m  sorry  for  this  same  LucVany  after,  having  said  that  servitude  wa< 
-  among  the  great  called  friendship,  should  have  finished  by  accepting  a 
place  in  the  employ  of  the  Emperor,  and  what  is  still  worse,  by  way  of 
makti^  as  bad  an  excuse  as  he.  could,  compared  himself  to  the  mountebank^ 
who  though  he  was  very  ill  himself  of  cold,  was  at  the  same  time  selling 
an  infallible  remedy  against  that  complaint." 

We  wish  f9r  the  rational  entej"tainment,  as  well  as  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  philo^phical  reader,  that  we  could  make  further  extradls 
frocn'thisi  as  well  as  from  the  es:.ays  on  "  the  Harmony  of  Language, 
the  Latinitv  of  the  Moderns:  the  License  of  Music :  and  the  Refledtions 
on  the  use  and  abuse  of  Philosophy  in  matters  of  Taste  ;'*.  but  we  are 
forbid,'and  must  hasten  to  a  comprehensive  review  of 'the  fourth  ;and 
last  volume.  ,        » 

The  Subje<Sl  which  chiefly  attradls  our  attention  in  the  fourth  vo- 
lumei  is  the  *•  Essay  on  tlic  Abuse  of  Criticism  in  Matters  of  Rjpli^ 
gion  ;*'  and  in  this,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the  honest 
philosopher  appears^  and  the  Atheisr,  who  may  hope  to  seek  supt^ort 
-in our  author's  opinions,  will  find  himself  much  mistaken.  D'Alem- 
bert,  used  to  dxioms  and  demonstrations,  seems  'tis  true  at  times  to 
slight  other  evidence^  but  the  genius  which  a  Deity  bestowed,  seem^ 
graiefuUy  to  present  to  the  philosopher  the  truth  ot  the  existence  of  a 
Deity.  D'Alembert  says,  *'  we  need  only  to  look  into  ourselves  to 
acknowledge  the  work  of  a  Supreme' Inielligencp  which  has  given  iii 
existence,  and  which  preserves  it  to  us.  That  existence  is  a  prodigy 
^hich  does  not  astonish  us  as  it  ought,  because,  it  is  continual  j  it 
nevertheless  brings  us  back  every  nistant  to  the  contemplation  of  ai 
Supreme  Power  on  which  it  depends." 

We  shall  defer  giving  our  summary  opinion  of  this  great  man  (for 
such  he  certainlv  was),  till  we  have  reviewed  the  remaming  volumes^ 
which  will  be  in  our  next  Appendix. 


&r< 
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Spr  la  Banque  dt  France. 

On  the  Bank  of  France^  the  Causes  of  the  Shocks  which  It  has  experienced^ 
the  Melancholy  EffeSls  which  have  resulted  from  thenty  and  the  Means 
of  preventing  them  in  future,  with  a  Theory  of  Banks,  A  Report 
made  by  Da  Pont  of  Nemours^  in  the  name  of  a  Special  Commission^ 
to  the  phamber  of  Commerce,  8vo.  Pp.  70.  Paris.  1 806.  Im- 
ported by  Deconchy. 

NOLI  me  tangere  is  M.  Du  Pqnt*s  motto,  and  perhaps  it  would 
have  been  i>o  le&s  correA*  had  he  applied  it  to  his  own  wor|c,  as  well 
Sts  to  the  Bank.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  has  exposed  a  most  frightful  pidtore 
of  tHc  adiuai  .situation  of  France,  and  as  the  re^|)orter  and  secretary  to  . 
a  special  comini^isron  of  what  is  called  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  his 
statements  merit  the  most  serious  attention  ;  they  are  also  announced 
with  so  much  conciseness  and  energy,  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  exag- 
geration. The  author  divides  his  dissertation  into  seven  chapters; 
1st,  objedi  of  the  work,  (commercial  distress);  ad,  principles;  3d, 
history,  and  4th,  utility,  of  Banks ;  5rh,  the  causes,  and  6th,  fatal 
effedis,  of  the  late  shock  On  the  Bank  of  France  ;  .yih,  means  of  prc- 
-ventlng  it  in  future.  The  following  sentence*  require  no  comment  t# 
develope  the  present  tnisery  of  France. 

•  **  In  all  the  places  in  France,  or  foreign  countries  trading  with  Parls^  it 
has  been  impossible  to  negotiate  paper  on  Paris,  othervvise  than  with  a 
great  loss.  For,  when  we  risk  the  receiving  of  only  900  francs  for  1000, 
we  ought  not,  nor  cannot  give  more  than  900  francs  for  a  bill  of  looo  pay- 
able at  Paris  ;  nay,  more,  we  ought  even  to  take  a  piemium  of  insurance 
against  the  ri&k  of  a  sriil  greater  loss.  Such  losses,  more  or  less  great, 
prolonged  during  3  mmths,  and  repeated  at  every  payment,  which  took 
place  in  that  interval,  bscarae  very  considerable.  Commerce  has  been 
restrained,  and  the  consumption  diminished  ;  the  interest  of  money  raised, 
and  the  diminution  of  \liscount,  although  in  progression  sufficienfly  slow, 
has  hut  occasioned  bankruptcies.  Many  jnanufaCtories  in  the  departments, 
which  enjoyed  credits  on  Paris,  have  seen  them  withdrawn;  and  some, 
instead  of  the  succour  which  they  expe^ft**!,  have  been  obliged  to  reim- 
burse the  draughts  which  they  had  passed.  These  misfortunes  have  been 
coiK'^idtred  by  souie  of  the  most  distinguished  merchants  as  an  inevitable 
Consequence  of  having  a  bank,  and  they  have  expressed  their  wish  that  it 
would  liquidate  its  accounts  and  cease  to  exist." 

The  chapter  on  the/ofmation  and  principles  of  a  bank,  abounds  in 
false  and  superficial  dogmas,  laid  down  as  universal  principles;  had 
the  author  ever  read  the  English  Pawnbrokersj^  A£l,  he  might  have 
thence  gleaned  much  more  just  and  philosdphical  notions  of  the  ope* 
rations  pf  banking  and  discounting  offices.  The  whole  principles 
may  be  reduced  to  those  of  a  pawnbroker^  and  the  business  o(  a 
banker,  he  considers,  as  only  issuing  a  tidlitious  and  floating  value  in 
lieu  of  the  pledge  or  real  value  deposited  in  his  haiuls.  '  The  author 
displavs  much  laboured  verbiage  and  sententiQus  dogmatism  in  attempt* 
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inf  io  establish  this  common-place  position,     **  Comnrerce  (he  says) 
is  nothing  else  than  the  undertaking  and  the  carriage,  storage  and  de- 
livery I"  This  is  not  commerce,  but  merely  faflbrage,  which  might 
indeed   be  performed  by  iis  depositary  bankers,  hut  would  hot  be 
understood  in  this  country.     M.  Du  Pont^eems  not  to  have  suspe£led 
that  commerce  does  not  consist  simply  in  the  manufa^ure,  carriage, 
warehousing  and  delivery  of  goods,  but  in  the  bartering  those  goods  of 
indefinite  value  against  something  of  a  known  and  specific  value.     Do- 
mestic commerce,  or  rather  trade,  consists  in  bartering  or  trafficking  the 
products  of  the  earth,  and  every  species  of  mauufadlure  of  indeterminate 
and  relative  vahie,  against  thcprecious  metals  which  are  of  a  precise  and 
determinate  value:  foreign  commerce  .consists  in  clianging  the  specie 
of  different  countries,  which  ihence  acquires  a  relative  value  in  addi- 
tion to  iis  national  specific  one,.     The  author's  |ove  of  novelty,  and 
the  authoritative  tone  of  a  special  commission,  have  embarrassed  him 
considerably,  and  obliged  him  to  repeat  the  most  common-place  trutlis 
in  a  style,  more  'energetic   indeed  than  usual  with   Frenchmen,  but 
also  with  greater  pomposity.     Had  he  simply  denominated  the  labour 
which  he  calls  the  true  business  of  a  banker,  he  would  have  told  us 
that  .bankers   are  wholesale  money-warehousemen,  and  discounters, 
money- faflors,   and  detail-traders,   and   in    France  often  trafBckers. 
"  A  bank  (he  tells  us)^  would  make  no  profit  if  it  were  obliged  al^way^ 
to  retain  in  itis  coffers  a  sum  equal  to,  the  amount  of  the  noces  whicl> 
It  issues ;"  that  Is  no  dpubt  very  true,  but  it  would  have  been  no  les^ 
irue,  and  dercainly  much  more  instrucSiive,  had  he  said  that  banks  gaiii 
principally  by  thscounting  bills,  and  the  exercise  of  their  ideal  credit.  This 
however  would  have  been  too  open  and  candid  an  avowal  of  the  truth, 
when  he  is  obliged  to  acknowledgo,  in  the  subsequent  page,  that  •*  irt 
22  years,  the  bank  of  FVance  has  stopped  payment  (defrauded  tlie  public) 
five  times  I"  He  remarks  with  much  propriety,  that  "  Engbnd  is  the 
richest  country  in  the  world,  and  with  proportionally  the  least  Specie, 
and  where, there  is  the  least  property  in  furniture  and  jewels  as  the 
£nglish  do  not  like  to  keep  an  inert  capital/' 

In  the  chapter  containing  the  history  of  national  bankruptcies, 
speaking  of  governments  discounting  their  bills,  the  author,  like  aU  his 
countrymen,  betrays  his  ^ross  ignprance  of  the  English  funds  and 
commerce. 

*^  Necker  borrowed  much  more  at  the  discount.  oiHce  than  any  of  fats 
jpredecessors,  and  the  public  was  not-alaunedj  in  consequence  of  the  higH 
opioion  they  entertained  of  the  regularity  of  his  payments :  ao  opinion 
which  it  is  so  interesting  to  governments  to  preserve,  and  which  alone 
caa  ej^plain  how  the  Bank  of  England  Notes,  so  long  since  become y^r^^ 
•WffO'i  and  having  for  the  three- fourths  no  other  pledge  than  public  effe^s, 
and  even  the  greater  part  in  floating  debt,  nev:erth«lcj8S  lose  but  four  per 
^^t.  and  that  too  ia  a  manner  which  the  nation  and  Ei^rope  scarcely  per,* 
ccives.*'* 

Tt^  is  ihe  first  time  that  we  hare  heard  of  the  Ba^k  of  Englgnd 

Noie« 
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4^a  ...  Foreign  PuiRcdtiOiU* ..         ^ 

Isfotes  sufFerin^  a  deprecioHof]  0(4  percenL  and  we  shcmid  havebeeii 
inuch  obliged  to  M.  Du  Pont,  had  he  enabled  us  to  ^^rmt;^  this- loss, 
which  he  very  prudently  acknowledges  to  be  di£Bcult  both  for  the 
ndtlon  and  j£urope,  and  which  indeed  we  think  so  difficult ^&  to  be 
impossible^  It  is  perhaps  true,  that  some  of  our  politiGO-cotmatvcATX 
speculators  have  talked  of  depreciation,  but  their  effusions  have  always 
been  too  contemptible  to  merit  attention.  We  can,  however,  •aw^w'* 
stand  hovf  the  author  has  been  led  intp  thi$  error,  from  the  first  clause 
of  his  sentence  relative  to  discouuting  government  paper.  M.  Du 
Pont  has  confounded  the  itUsrest  paid  on  Exdaequer  Brils,  with  their 
discount,  and  both  with  Bank  of  England  Njotes,  whence  he  concludes 
that  the  latter  suffer  a  loss  pf  4  per, cent.  This  is  perhaps  a  voluntary 
error,  in  oriler  to  conceal  the  frauds  of  the  .French  bank  ;  but  how 
tan  the  author  >supp^)^e  that  tliere  ever  will  be  any  comnvercialcoiw 
fidence  in  France,  which  he  so  much  desires,  when  men  #ecolle&  that 
**  what  has  been,  may  again  be,"  in  such  atrocities .as^  the- foUowing? 

.,  *^  In  Brumaire  of  the  6th  year  2,500,600  francs  \^e re  rjhSed hovfi la 
Ciaisse  de  Compter  courans.  Public  opinion  indeed  ^ave  itself  full  vent  on  llie 
perpetfatois  of  this  robbeiy,  in  which  there  wfts  at  leasj  a  great  violation 
of  dot'y,  and  an  abuse  tke  most  reprehensible-  on  the  part  of  fhe  direftor- 
general  of  that  chesr.  Whoever  may  have  been  the  robber,  such  was  the 
tfie^ of  thi?  crime,  that  it  occasioned  a  loss  to  the  public  of  1:6.500,000 
francs !  In  Messidor  of  the  loth  year,  the  commercial  discount  office  fcailie 
d*escompte  du  commerce)  was  also  nbbed  by  one  of  hs  dtreSorsy  of  'SoOjOOO 
francs  1"    .      '  .       ■> 

To  ihQ^t  failures  and  rohheries^^wz  can  add  another,  wbich  the 
author  did  not  dare  to  mention,  that  Buonaparte  robbed  xh^  Bank  of 
France  of  all  the  monkey  it  contained,  before  he  left  Paris  in  1805,- to 
huy  vidtories  in  Germany^  and  jn  consequence  of  whiph  that  general 
failure  and  distress  took  place,  wh^ch  our  ,author.  has  afterwards  dc- 
picSled,  arid  which  (he  says)  still  exists.  In  the  chapt^er  on  the  "  utility 
of  hanks  to  governments,"  the  author  remarks,  "  that  governments  can 
ijever  borrow  with  advantage  from  bank^;  but  bapks.may  besof  great 
laciiity  to  them  in  facilitating  loans,  and  in  Ipwerhig  theiniereRof 
money."  The  following  observations  may  teifd  tp  shew  ^hat^bc  rej 
situation  of  France  is^much  worse  than  we  have  hitherto  beeti  taught 
to  believe.  Speaking  of  the  credit  of  government,  and  of  the  interest 
paid  by  it  for  monies,  he  observes: 

'?  Whatever  may  be  the  fespeft  in  which  governjoient  isheki,  theiove 
and  the  confidence  which  it  may  inspire,  it  isphyjtcfdfy  ^xidmor^/fy  impos- 
sible, that  the  credit  given  it,  tbe  discount  required  froai  it,  /or  tbe.i&oaqr 
ient  to  it,  should  not  always  be  much  bibber  than  .th»t  whkJi  is. jeqaiaul 
for  similar  service.s  in  the  co.untry  froAH-  merahants  known  tO:be  SjoiveftC^ 
for  it  cannot  be  concealed j  that  there  is  no  other  *will  than  its.fciwn  to.caiN 
fitrain  it  to  fulfill  its  engagements,  and  that  it  is  itself  subjugated  to  the 
influeng^  of  polij:ical  events,  in  a  manner,  that/ being  obliged,  like  all 
other  "borrowers,  to  pay  the  premium  of  insofance  from  the  danger  or  risk 


loW  i]|dti,  ^nd  tbb.danger  beii)g  or  appearing  to  be  grfftttlT  tvithregaTd 

.to  it,  it  cannot  pre  vent,  this  ij^ur^npe  from  being  high^.'* 

. ■       •  »'  ^  , 

"Wehave  only  to  revert  to  the.  terms  of  all  the  loans  con,tra<Sl€d 
in  England,  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  these  assertions,  if  they  were  ap- 
plied to  this  country,  as  the  author -speaks  of  governments  in  giqneraL 
They  are  however  unquestionably  true  pf  France,  wh^re  it  'is  not  e^J?- 
fraordinarj  that  a  repeatedly  .bankrupt  government  should  pay  IjigU 
interest.  There  is  too  another,  and  perhaps,  still  more  ipo\Jvcrfill 
cause  for. this  degrad(<^  state  of  the  French  government  in  borrowihg 
money,  oamely,  that  in  Paris  many  of  the  richest  and  irtost  iuftrepid 
holders  of  government  securities,  who  ventured  to  remonstrate  oa 
being  th.us  publicly  robbed^  have  been  suddenly  taken  from  thi^  n'e* 
ther  world  a  la  Buonaparte, 

Of  the  ""^causes  of  the  shock  (bankruptcy)  which  the  bank  , of 
France  h.*s  exp-rienced,'^  the  author  considers  as  the  first, 

''  Its  having  taken  the  charge  of  the  yearly  incomes,  and  for  that  set- 
vice  it  commenced  issuing  noore  notes  than  the  commerce  of  Paris  required 
of  a  circulating  medium.     For  this  purpose  money  was  brought  from  th© 
departments,  and  the  carriers  were  constantly  loaded  with  crowns  going 
and  coming  :  in  the  transit  the  carrxagei  were  robbed,  the  expences  lost, 
arid  heaps  of  money  on  the  passage  really  retrenched  from  the  useful  capi, 
taU     Their  2d  cause  was  the  advances  to  the  government  being"  made  l)y 
an  association  of  merchants,  who  for  this  accommodation  to  the*  govern- 
ment took  a  half  per  cent,  a  month,  and  continued  to  supply  the  bank  "With 
ready  money  for  the  government,  to  an  amount  far  beyond  their  dVvn  ca- 
pital, or  that  of  the  bink.     This  negotiation  was  enveloped  in  mystery, 
and  whilst  it  appeared  to  be  efFefted  between  private  individuals  only,  the 
sums  advanced,  instead  of  being  the  inert  capital  of  these  individuals^ 
'luere  merely  the  prodnSi  of  dncounti-  effe&ed  at  the  bank^- •'which  inej^  cjjij)^^ 
the  real  and  sole  lender  in  this  operation.  Credits  were  opehed  with  foreigners,^ 
which  but  augmented  the  evil.  -  The  bank  forced  measures  of  drawing 
money  from  the  departments,  where  it  as  quickly  returned.  •  The  war 
jCommenced   arid   weakened  credit  by   the  iiicrease  of  expence,  and  th? 
consequent  alarm.     Six  was  given  for  five  ;  five  for  four  i  four  for  threi^ 
and  even  three  for   two,  as  an  extra-pledge  fsur-gagej.     The  terms  o^ 
the  loans  were  but  two  rhonrhs :   they  expired  daily,- and  the  len^rs^  . 
iostei^d  of  renewing  them,  almost  all  demanded  that  they  should  be  re- 
imbursed, '6r  tbteatened  to  exercise  their  right  of  selling  the  pledges* 
Commercfe  suifered  inuch  hy  this  Stoppage,  aiVd  also  by  the  deprivation  tS" 
discount,  which  have  been  just  subjects  of  complaint,     W  hen*  crowns 
'wtre  become  indispensable  for  every  purpose  of  current  expence,  ^it  waa 
accessary  to  procure  them,  by  giving  ^t  the  lowest  price,  bills  which  h^ 
bjECn  received  at  their  original  value.     This  !(»«  fell  oh  the  cotisUmen  *rfi^ 
1|Q. had. no  more  than  900  francs  worth  of  enjoyment  for  a  bill  of  'iooo> 
wjiich  had  cos  tits  owner  fully  a  thousand  francs.     The  seller  also  received 
tiothing  but  the  value  of  his  goods,  whilst  he  sustained  a  CQnsidetable  lost 
it^^tt^  decrease  of  his  safe.     Two  consjequences  have  ensued^  ont  of  whicb 
^J  bie  sufficiently  permanent  ^  the  irM;j:9ase  of  th»  daily  4:3(p«oce  coca* 
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<ioned  by  th6  infld*  of  depreciated  paper,  and  the  general  destraftion  of 
credit,  obliged  eVery  family  to  retain  more  stagnant  capital  for  "sobsist- 
ence^money.  The  alarm  did  not  subside  with  the  danger  ;  and  pradeot 
people  still  have  a  reserve  in  case  of  distress,  which  has  occasioned  what 
is  called  a  icarcity  of  money.  In  every  place  where  they  had  drafts  to 
make  op  Paris,  the  exchange  sunk  even  to  tiuelve  per  cent,  in  consequence 
of  the  real  loss  on  the  bill,  as  well  as  in  the  apprehension  of  a  still  greater 
loss,  or  in  the  premium  of  ins^^rance  against  the  evil.  The  discredit  of 
Paris  has  extended  in  foVeign  countries  to  a  second  discredit,  which  hai 
afie^ed  the  whole  of  France.  Her  exchange  has  lost  in  all  coantries ; 
the  weak  side  of  her  financial  pperations  have  been  divulged,  and  terror 
has  increased  it.  Private  credits  have  been  retrenched,  and  the  greater' 
part  or  them  entirely  withdrawn.  Hence  many  premature  bankruptcies, 
I'he  losses  occasioned  by  this  general  shocf:  have  determined  all  the  reasonable 
people,  and  compelled  many  others,  to  impose  privations  on  themselves. 
The  consumption  is  reduced,  the  dealer  and  manafa^urer  have  not  been 
able  to  find  a  market,  the  interruption  of  labours,  discharge  of  ^ox\. 
men,  suspension  of  several  manufaftores,  loss  on  the  capit^  devoted  to 
thpse  enterprizes,  and  op  the  revenue  which  they  Ought  to  have  produced. 
This  state  of  things  still  exists ;  nor  can  it  at  once  cease  even  by  the  fu- 
ture  establishment  of  confidence,*' 

The  above  literal  transhtion  of  a  brief  sketch  of  the  de{l|^pEible  misery 
Which  has  prevailed  roore  than  a  year  throughout  every  parr  of  France, 
requires  no  comment  to  excite  an  Englishman's  compassion  for  the 
^ndesci ibable,  but  well-merited  sufferings  of  his  direst  enemy.  We 
shall  only  add,  that  as  M;  Du  Pont  here  admits  that  the  discount  oq 
the  notes  of  the  bank  of  France  justly  amounted  to  twelve  per  cent, 
the  insurance  against  a  still  greater  discount  has  been  efFefted  in  Boor- 
deaux,  at  3,  5,  7,  10,  and  even  lOj  per  cent,  premium,  making  in 
ally  including  timbre  (the  stamps),  a  depreciation  of  fully  25  per 
cent:  !  Such  is  the  commercial  honesty  on  which  Buonaparte  thinks 
to  establish  a  vast  trading  empire.  Yet  while  we  deprecate  such  fta- 
gran^"  robberies,  we  cannot  avoid  recollefting  that  there  is  not  now 
in  Paris,  nor  indeed  in  France,  any  wealthy  men  wbo  have  not  ac- 
quired their  riches  by  similar  a6ls  of  plunder,  consequently  we  src 
obliged  to  consider  these  calamities  as  some  of  those  inevitable  retribu- 
tions of  Providence,  which  sooner  or  later  arrest  the  guilty  progress 
gf  the  malefaftor.  In  tiiis  view  we  cao  even  pass  over  the  condu^ 
©f  Buonaparte,  for  swndl'ing  Massena  out  of  the  whole  of  his  plun- 
der of  Italy,  as  he  has  lately  done. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  learned  that  the  people  of  Mar- 
seilles, reposing  more  taith  in  the  credit  of  Paris,  have  been  almost 
lotally  ruined  by  the  above  failures  \  that  the  vines,  olives,  and  frttitt 
of  Pirovence,  the  chief  support  of  that  once  poptilovs  and  wealthy 
city,  have  been  abandotied  for  want  of  means  lo  cultivate  tb««J 
tliat  tlie  trade  and  commeice  are  annihilated  ;  that  the  emigrations » 
Italy  and  Spain  have,  whib  their  declining  resources  enabled  tb«tt 
to  embark  for  the  voyage,  greatly  }i>€rea$ed ;  that  many  hm^  am 

i^\\Vk^  into  ruins,  and  the  young  trees  planted  on  the  walk  ia  wbidi 

•  the 
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lb#  busi  of  Biidhapflrte  was  phcei^  ire  entirdj  \Mtliere<I>  and  ndffiing 
W  pefiQfy  Attd  desotetkm  remain  in  the  djbserted  stre^is  of  Maraeilles! 
iiBtch  is  thd  »£lttd)  stdte  of  a  cityt  which  but  three  jean  ago  f^as,  iiftcl* 
Pafig,  the  most  pop^bos  of  any  in  France. 


1 
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4lim<m0  sar  in  Relations  Commerdala  des  Etats-Unles  avec  D  jingle- 
terre^  Efsai  sur  les  Avantages  a  retirer  de  Colonies  Nouvelles  dam 
ies  Circ(^tances  presentes.  Par  le  Citoyen  Talleyrand,  i*P.  47* 
Debofic.     1805, 

THESE  ^hort  Essays  contain  th^  seminal  ideas  of*  vast  proje£ls» 
some  of  which  have  already  been  attempted,  to  be  realized.  They 
Wera  read  in  the  National  Institute  a  short  time  before  the  memorable 
expedition  to  Egypt ;  and,  though  they  cannot  he  said  tp  have  first 
stiggested  the  ideEi  of  seizing  on  that  country^  as  f'rance  had  long  be* 
femfaad  the  seizure  in  contemplation,  yet  they  probably  were  the 
proxiibale  camse  of  the  armament  under  Buonaparte^  The  intimate 
connexion  which  has  since  taken  place  between  the  writer  and  the 
commandiir  Ci|f  ^that  expedition,  and  the  cry  of  '*  ships,  colonies,  and 
commefc^**  'Which  lias  been  heard  throughout  Europe^  plafnly  an- 
flotmce  how  much  the  condu^  of  the  latter  is  ufider  tlie  guidance  of 
A«  forojer  ;  except  when  emancipated  by  the  violence  of  his  temper^ 
Bke  Aa  **angfy  boy  "  of  Homer,  ^^jura  negat  sibi  iMaP 

In  the.  first  of  these  Essays,  aftef  soitfe  wetl-foortded  gertetif  tertatkl 
on  the  subJ0£l  of  political  cjcoriomy,  the  author  pfocefcds  to  alceotitlt 
ror  the  coi^tinuance  and  increase  of  the  commercial  relations  betweeif 
Britaia  and  the  United  States  of  America,  immediately  after  ^  l6n^ 
aad  bloody  cWil  war— which  is  naturally  produflive  of  distrust  and 
averaiioB.  Ht»  appears  to  attribute  more  importance  to  the  first  causes 
,^K^h  he  ato'gds  for  this  continuation  arid  increase,  than  it  really 
dii^rves. 

'*  If  France,'*  (he  says)  ''after  the  peace  wrfiich  established  the'inde- 
pndeaoe  of  Airierka,  had  itit  the  vake  of  &er  situatioti,^she  would  have 
eeaiinued^  and  have  endeaveurcd  to  multiply  those  relations  that  had  been 
10  ha^ptty  ^tablished  between  her  and  her  Allies,  and  had  ceased  with 
GiCftt  Britain  ^  then,  the  old  habits,  being  almost  forgotten,  ts^  endea. 
voiir  to  recall  them  might  have  been  combated  with  advantage.  But,  at 
jk*t  eritical  xs^xs£jktf  what  was  tie  conduft  of  France  ?  She  dreaded  the 
iQtrodiidion  of  those  independent  principles  at  tiome,  which  she  had  pro. 
t^^kefl  by  Iter  arms  in  America  ^  and  at  the  peace  she  discontinued  and 
^couraged  every  species  of  intercourse  with  the  new  ^tate;  England, 
^  4e  ^tiikix^i  forgot  ^y^ery  hostile  feeling,  and  opened  with  prompti- 
^^1  and  Witi  mcfea^fei  adHivity,  eVefjr  source  of  ancient  contmunica- 
^*  S^cHtf  dfdf  mdfiieAt  the  snb«tff tiency  of  Attet !ea  to  the  kiiisreits  of 
Jragjfchitnrdeddfed/* 

ft 

APP£KPU|  TOI»«  XXV*  H  h  His 


4^6  .         Feragn  Pullicalhnii 

His  meaning  isy  diat  the  condufl  oF  France  at  the  period  alltidd 
to,  gave  a  decisive  turn  to  ihe  American  commerce  in  favour  of  Eng- 
land. In  this  he  is  totally  mistaken.  No  efforts  on  the  part  of  Fnnce 
could  have  ensured  to  her  the  commerce  of  America.  Most  of  the 
commodities- to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Uoited 
States,  she  did  not  possess ;  and  those  which  she  could  have  exported, 
were  neitlier  so  good,  nor  so  cheap  as  similar  articles  of'  British  ma- 
nufa£lure.  Add  to  this,  that  the  immense  capital  of  our  merchanp 
enables  thet^  to  give, '  what  is  indispensable  in  transadions  wid;  tne 
tr;|dersof  the  western  world,  we  me^in  a  length  of  credit,  which  it  is 
beyond  the/ability  of  most  French  merchants  to'allow.  When  these 
thmgs  are  considered,  it  is  plain  that  every  effort  of  France  would  have  j 
been  fruitless  ;  it  would  have  been  the  unavailing  struggle  of  an  infant 
against  a  giant.  Commerce  will  ever  follow  the  cheapest  and  the  most 
abundant  market. 

We  susped  that  the  writer  has  been  led  into  this  mistake  by  a  wish 
CO  have  a  hit  at  the  old  monarchical  government  of  France :  for  he 
hioiselflias  given  such  unanswerable  reasons  for  the  preclominancjr  of 
our  commercial  connexion  with  America,  that  his  supposing  it  to  have 
been  in  the  power  of  France  to  rival  us,  becomes  inconceivable.— 
Amon?  other  reasons  e(|ually  convincing,  he  says,  that — 

"  America  roust  receive  from  Europe  not  only  a  great  part  of  what  she 
consumes  infiemaily,  bat  also  much  of  what  she  employs  in  foreign  com- 
merce,  all  which  is  completely  furnished  by  England.  It  is  essy  to  assign 
the  causes  of  this  voluntary  monopoly.  •The  immensity  of  goods  which 
issues  from  the  British  manufadories,  the  division  of  labour^  at  the  same 
time  the  principle  and  consequence  of  that  inconceivable  quantity,  and 
especially  the  ingenious  employment  of  mechanical  powers,  adapted  to  the 
Tarious  processes  of  manufa^ure  p  haVe  enabled  the  English  to  sell  all  ar- 
tides  of  common  use  at  a  lower  rate  than  any  other  nation  has  hitherto 
been  able  to  furnish  them.  Add  to  this,  the  great  capitals  of  the  £ng. 
lish  merchants  enable  them  to  give  longer  credit  than  any  merchant  of  an/ 
other  nation  can  afibrd  to  do.  The  consequence  of  thb  is,  that  the  Ame- 
rican  trader  employs  scarcely  any  of  his  own  capital  in  his  commerce,  boC 
carries  it  on  almost  entirely,  on  British  capital." 

.  We  ask  Ml*.  Talleyrand  what  efFot;ts  he  wishes  France  to  have 
made,  which  could  any  ^ay  have  counterbalanced  these  'and  odier 
advantages  acknowledged  by  himself?  Neither  could  the  efforts  of  the 
old  monarchical  government  of  France,  nor  can  the  more  violent  ener- 
gies of  her  present  despotism,  induce  a  commercial  people  to  quit  the 
most  abundant  ^nd  cheapest  market,  for  one  where  they  must  purchase 
at  a  higlier  rate,  and  wj[iicb,  besides,  has  not  wherewithal  to  supply 
their  wants.  .  ,  ^ 

We  are  surprized  at  an  error^  equally  gross  and  palpable,  which 

Mr.  Talleyrand  has  fallen  into,  when  speaking  of  the  long  credfit 

.given  by  ^British  merchants.    He  assumes  as  a  truth,  that  they  charge 

Upon  the  conuDodities  sold  what  reimburses  them  for  the  l^ng  credit 

they 
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th^y  allow,  wKhbtit  perceiving  that,  if  this  were  the  ease,  their  fnarket 
would  be  as  dear  as  those  of  orher  nations ;  and  that  they  would  there- 
fore lose  the  advantage  of  cheapness  which  they  possess^  which,  wi^hf 
the  abundance  of  their  market,  gives  them  that  superiority  he  h!m!;elf  1 
is  oUiged  ro  acknowledge.     It  is,  on  the  contrary^  because  tliey.  do 
not  make  this  charge  of  reimbursement — ^from  their  very  extensive 
dealings,  which  enable  them  to  sell  for  less  profit,  and  for  the  other 
reasons  which  the  writer  himself  has  enumerated,  that  their  market  is 
the  cheapiesr,  and  their  customers  the  most  numerous.     This  is  $0 
gross  an  error  in  a  writer,  who  appears  so  well  acv]uainted  with  poll* 
'  litical  economy,  chat  .we  can  account  for  it  in  no  other  way,  than  that 
he  has  been  led  astray  from  hi^  general  and  sound  principles  by  what 
he  a£tually  sees  going  on  in  France.   The  French  have,  even  in  theif 
official  inv^flives,  branded  us  with  the  appellation  q(  pedlars^  when^ 
in  fa6l,  it  is  they  themselves  whb  are  ihe  ped/ars^  drtd  we  the  respcft- 
able  and  noble-^iealing  nierchanU.     Every  Englishman  who  has  been 
in  France,  must  hai^e  been  struck  with  the  astonishing  ^difference  he 
felt 'in  all  mercantile  transaAions.     Here  there  is  a'price  nearlv  struck, 
at  which  the  most  ignorant  may  buy  his  commodities.     There,  each 
individual,  without  considering  the  general  interests  of  trade,  or  the 
di<5tares  of  honesty,  tries  to  sell  dearer  than  his  neighbour.     In  Lon- 
don, if  a  bookseller  were  found  guilty  of  selling  a  book  above  the 
price  fixed  by  the  trade,  his  reputation  would  be  binsted.     The  most 
ignorant  stranger  may  purchase  any  modern  book  at  the  same  price  . 
with  the  most  knowing  coUed^or  ;  but  in  Paris  it  is  not  so  i  there,  the 
first  booksellers  will  demand  a  higher  price  for  a  ptiblication  than  what 
it  is  advertised  at,  will  give  you  a  thoXisand  bad  reasons  for  their  extrd 
demand,  and,  after  all,  perhaps  sefl  you  either  an  old,  or  imper£^6t 
edition.     It  is  in  great  matters  as  in  small  we  are  merchants^  and  they^ 
msTQ  pedlars.  Talleyrand,  with  this  strong  impression  before  his  eyes, 
forgot  his  principles,  lost  his  way,  and  fell  into  a  glaring  economical 
blunder. 

.  But  it  is  not  only  by  commerce^  and  all  its  advantages,  that  America 
is  more  united  to  Britain  than  to  France.  Mr.  Talleyrand  has  enu- 
merated, though  w?th  regret,  matly  other  causes  which  contribute  to 
that  union  of  mind  and  interest.  J  heir  habits,  their  language,  their 
laws,  their  religion,  are  all  the  same.  These  ahc  stroi^g  ties,  he  says, 
and  not  to  be  connteradted  by  what  he  wishes  had  been  impressed  pi^ 
the  minds  of  the  Americans,  with  regard  to  the  assistance  they  re* 
ceived  from. the  French. 

V  ,       • 

**  They"  (the  Americans)  "must  confess,  that  without  the  aid  of 
France,  they  never  would  have  succeeded  in  shakii^g  off  the  yoke  oif  £ng. 
land*;  bat,  Unhappily^  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  aid  of  nations  springs 

***    '  ■     111    I  11    I      I         I   I      II      n  I-       *■  I    _i         i    I       M         II     [  mmm-m^mmim   i     ■     i        m..— -«——.— ——■.i*—*—^..—^' 

*  The  Americans  have  no  such,  convidion,  nor  is  it  true.  The  assist* 
suice  of  France,  no  doubt,  produced  a.  more  speedy  emancipation;  but  it 
most  have,  sooner  or  later,  taken  place  without  that  assistance, 
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not  from  attachment,  bat  from  political  cakniatiao.  They  go  htiinttf 
and  cTcn  say^  that  the  old  Government  of  France,  at  the  very  time  that 
it  made  sacrifices  in  their  favoar,  had  their  independence  more  than  their 
liberty  in  view  ;  and  that,  after  having  assisted  them  in  their  breach  wick 
England,  it  worked  underhand  to  keep  u[>  a  disunion,  that  they  mi^ht 
feel  themselves,  though  in  a  state  of  emancipation,  without  wi&dom  to 
cond^idi  their  affairs,  and  without  ability  to  proted  themselves.*' 

This  regret  of  Talleyrand  is  truly  amusing ;  What  a  pity  that  the 

Americans  should  have  had  a  little  common  sense,  and  nor  have  swal- 

,   lowed  the  French  professions,  as  the  mob  of  Paris  (the  hadauts  di 

Farisjy  do  the  professions  of   their  present  despot.     But  he  eodea** 

vours  to  insinuate  to  the  Atnericans,  tha:  th^  old  Government  of  Ftancc 

ahne  would  be  guilty  of  such  flagrant  doings ;  ami  that  the  preicnc 

cosmopolite  and  benevolent  Government,  which  has  the  univeml 

happiness  of  mankind  o/tly  in  view,  is  occupied  in  very  opposite  pro-> 

^  jcds.     Art  extract  from  another   part  of  the  pamphlet  will  best  «-  ' 

plain  the  benevolent  intentions  of    tiiat  Government.      'Qie  author,  > 

having  einimerated  the  various  causes  which  attach  America  to  Britain, 

observes,  that  time  may  obliterate  some  of  tliem,  **  butt  as  to  the  ' 

others,  they  arc  so  deeply  rooted,  th.it  a  French  estahlishment  in  Av^ 

rica  would  perhaps  be  necessary  to  wrestle  with  any  prospeA  of  success 

against  their  ascendancy.     Such  a  political  view  is  doubtless  not  to  be 

neglc(9:cd,  but  it  belongs  not  To  the  obje£^  of  the  present  Memoir*"*- 

These  few,  words  say  a  great  deal  to  the  Americans— rvrrAi/M  sat.  Nor 

shbuld  they  m^ke  a  less  strong mpression  on  the  mind  of  every  firtfon< 

This  is  .enough  to  evince  riiut  the.objedt  of  France  is  to  undo,  by 

every  means,  the  ties  which  bind  America  to  Britain ;  or,  in  other 

words,  to  bring  her  under  the  domination  of  France :  and  the  fallow* 

ipg  note,  which  was  inserted  two«  years  after  the  first  publication  of 

the  Memoir,  will  shew  with  what  perseverance  Talleyrand  adheres 

to  his  project.     Having  told  us  that  wiien  he  read  his  Memoir,  *'all 

party,  fadiion,  and  hatred  had  disappeared  in  America,"  (which,  by 

the. bye,  is  not  true),  he  adds  in  a  note,  ^*  if  parties  Have  arisen  sTncc, 

if  there  be  one  which  labours  shacpefully  to  pkice  America  under  tlis 

yoke  of  Great  Britain,  this  would  but  too  well  confirm  what  I  have 

established  in  my  Memoir*  that  the  Ameiicans  are  still  English  ;  but 

every  thing  leads  to  believe  that  such  a  party  will  not  triumph^  thai  the 

wisdom  of  the  Frencli  Government  will  blast  all  its  hopes.*'    WhiJ 

is  tbis  but  a  repetition  of  the  threatened  French  establishment  to  wtesde 

with,  and  to  overthrow  the  natural,  and  reciprocally  beneficial  con- 

nexion  between  Enoland  and  America  ?     Here,  as  in  manv  other 

parts  of  his  publication,  the  Minister  of  the  Despot  alone  is  seen— the 

philosophical  and  well-informed  political  economist  totally  disappears. 

How  docs  this  agree  with  what  he  elsewhere  justly  says  of  commerce? 

**  "JTha  true  principles  of  commerce  hold  forth  to  aH  niiridll&  lAtttUil 

:advaptage»  and  invite  them  mutually  to  enrich  thcnatelves  by  die  6c* 

change  of  their  produflions,  by  fret  and  amieaUe  commimicatiomy 

and  by  die  useful  arts  of  peace,"  ' 

Instead 
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Tnctead  of  laying  plant  for  the  extension  of  their  commerdai  intcr^ 
coane  by  hostile  establishments,  he  ought  to  have  recommended  in- 
dustryxo  his  countrymen  :^  hence  the  articles  for  exportation  won  14 
be  muitiph'ed  ^  their  riches,  and,  of  course,  their  wants,  increased  ; 
which  would  induce  an  increase  of  import  trade  ;  and  thus  make  of 
them  a  commercial  people,  which  they  are  at  present  far  from  beiitg, 
both  from  their  habits,  and  the  nature  of  their  government.  True, 
the  advice  would  be  of  no  avail  till  a  change  take  place  in  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  Without  freedom,  and  a  certainty  of  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  labour,  the  hand  of  industry  is  palsied  :  commerce  avoids  the 
shore  where  the  scourge  of  tyranny,  like  th^-  sword  of  Dionysius,  hangs 
over  the  heads  of  the  manufacturer^  the  Uui^baiuiman,  and  the  mer- 
chant. , 

Mr.  Talleyrand^  amidst  bis  economical  and  political  mvestigations, 
does  not  forget  that  he  was  a  traveller  in  America ;  and  his  remarks  on 
the  American  chara£k«lr  are  those  o\  a  discerning  and  superior  mind. 
Among  other  things  of  the  kind,  he  has  given  a  description  of  the 
Back-settlers,  and  of  the  inhabitants  who  live  by  fishing  ;  which  he 
hss  laboured  with  much  pains,  and  given  to  it  all  that  point  for  which 
his  writings  are  distinguished.  But  every  Frenchman  must  embroider  \ 
and  there  arc  touches  which  take  from  the  fidtiliiy  of  the  portrait. 
The  general  features  are  sufficiently  like,  but  it  is  in  many  respefU 
rather  a  caricature  than  a  faithful  resemblance^  \Ve  should  have  laid 
jtbefere  oar  readers;  but,  after  the  room  we  have  already  given  to 
this  pamphlet,  \^t  cannot  insert  an  exrraA  of  such  length.  We  shall 
only  notice  another  economical  error  into  which  the  writer  has  fallen 
in  the  conclusion  of  his  delineation.  '^  When  some  political  writers 
maintained  that  fishing  was  a  s^ri  of  agrlculturey  they  said  a  thing  ap- 
parently hiriUmnt^  but  an  Untruth.  All  the  qualities,  all  the  virtues, 
Qttached  to  agriculture  arc  wanting  in  the  fisher.  Agriculture  pro- 
daces  patriots  in  the  good  sense  of  the  word;  fishing,  only  cosmopo- 
lites." Too  much  occupied  with  his  descriptive  jKJwen,  the  writer 
has  here  forgotten  his  economical  grammar.  The  sober  economists 
never  thought  of  saying  brilliant  things  which  are  not  truty  though 
Mr.  Talleyrand  sometimes  do^s.  They  say,  and  they  say  truly,  mat 
fi.hing  is  a  species  of  agricuhure,  bccatise  it  is  a  frodu^Iizie  labour, 
and  tends  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  commurnty.  If  he  will  make 
thecniay  what  they  never  did  say«,that  fisiiermen  must^  like  husband- 
xnctk^  be  patriots  in  the  good  sense  of  the  word,  he  must  say  on,  and 
we  must  bugh. 

The  second  Essay,  "  On  the  Advantages  to  be  reaped  from  Net\r 
Cok>Rtet  in  the  present  Circumstances,"  commences  with  the  follow- 
ing reflexions : 

..  ^' Those  who  have  consideFed  the  nature  of  the  circumstances' which 
iinite  the  mother«country  to  the  colonies;  those  who  from  causes  can 
prognosticate  political  events,  have  long  foreseen^  that  the  colonies  will 
01W  djiy  separfite  themselves  from  the  mother  .country ;  and  by  a  natural 
tendepQT^  which  th&  vk^s  ^  th^  Earop^aai  have  but  too  mach  accele- 
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rated,  will  cither  fgrm  a  colonial  union,  or  attach  themselves  to  the 
neighbouring  continent :  sqch  is  the  irresistible  force  of  events  which  dc, 
termines  the  destiny  of  states." 

The  writer,  convinced  of  this  truth,  advises  his  countrymen  to 
establish  new  colonics,  to  repair  the  loss  of  those  which  they  fnust  be 
4eprived  of  by  time,  and  the  course  of  human  events ;  lays  down  roles 
to  be  followed  jn  the  establishment  of  colonics  ;  and  points  out,  or 
hints  at,  the  countries  to  be  colonized^ 

^  On  the  first  of  these  heads  he  not  only  presses  the  necessity  of  foreign 
establishments,  from  the  future  certainty  of  Josing  the  advantagj» 
arising  from  the  old,  but  because  that  an  outlet  is  absolutely  requisite 
for  the  miserable  wrecks  of  die  Revolution. 

"  The  ancients,"  says  he,  "  fancifully  created  the  river  of  forgetful, 
ness,  where,  atdcfith,  all  human  recollections  were  lost.  The  true  Lethe, 
tfter  a  revolution,  consists  in  opening  to  men  the  route  of  hope.  After  a 
revolutionary  crisis,  we  must,  as  it  were,  restore  to  youth  those  minds 
which  have  beeo  worn  out,  and  reduced  to  decrepitude  by  the  pressure  of 
misfortune.  To  plac^  every  man  where  he  should  be,  is,  perhaps,  the 
fundamental  principle  of  government ;  but  to  find  a  place  for  the  discon- 
tented, is  certainly  one  of  its  greatest  difficulties.  To  offer  to  their  ima, 
ginations  prospers  which  will  occupy  their  thoughts,  and  coincide  with 
their  wishes,  is,  I  believe,  one  solution  of  this  social  problem.'* 

He  then  proceeds  to  paint  in  the  most  vivid  colours,  and  with  a 
inaster>  hand,  the  variety  of  charaders  that,  in  the  state  of  France 
produced  by  the  Ke;volutioQ,  would  eagerly  grasp  at  colonial  emi- 
gration. 

*'  How  many  Frepchmen  ate  there  wjio  would  embrace;  the  project  with 
avidity  !  *How  many  are  there  who,  were  it  only  for  a  few  momcnlSj 
feel  that  to  theni  a  new  country  is  necessary!  lliose  who,  kft  alone, 
have  lost,  by  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  all  that  gave  bc^auty  to  their  oa^ 
tivc  landrr-those  to  Whom  it  has  become  a  sterile  waste— those  to  whom  it 
presents  only  regret  and  affli^ion,  and  those  who  find  in  it  nothing  but 
remorse-^all  those  who  cannot  \x  persuaded  to  cherish  hope  in  a  country 
where  they  have  experienced  misfortune— i-that  multitude  afflided  with  the 
disease  of  politicsT-those  inflexible  chara^ers  that  bend  under  no  reverse 
of  fortune — those  fiery  te^npers,  deaf  to  the  vpicc  of  reason — those  fasci. 
sated  minds  that  no  event  *ican  (tisenchant^-Hthose  who  feel  themselves 
under  too  much  restraint  at  hproe — avaricious  speculators,  and  bold  adven- 
turers—men who  burn  with  a  desire  to. give  their  names  to  fattue  disco- 
veries, to  new  cities,  and  new  societies — those  who  dislike  the  present 
agitated  state  pf  France,  and  those  tp  whom  it  appears  too  calm— those, 
in  fine,  to  whom  an  equal  is  insufferable,  and  those  whp  spurn  at  a  su» 
pcrior. 

■  *'  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  such  jarring  elements  cannot  be  onitsA 
The  dominion  which  time,*  distance,  a  liew  country,  different  habits  to 
be  acquired,  and  obstacles  in  common  to  be  overcome^  have  over  the 
most  irritable  minds,  is  well  known.  The  necessity  ifor  mutual  suppoff* 
*  labo^ir  which  tempers  the  miod^  and  hope  which  consoles  it^  the  pleastue 
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of  speaking  of  the  country  they  had  quitted,  even  when  accoaip»iied  "bjr  ^ 
complaint,  all  take  place  of  animosity,  and  the  desire  of  vengqance*  No,  * 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  hate  for  ever  as  is  generally  imaginedt" 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  lay  down   rules  for  the  establishaient 
of  colonics.     He  professes  not  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail,  but  only 
to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  great  outlines  which  arc  to  be  obscrvcd*^' 
He  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  colonial  establishments  shouM  be  on  a  ' 
broad  bottom,  that  proje£lor9  may  have  wherewithal  to  work  upon ; 
and  that  they  should  be  capable  of  giving  a  variety  of  occupation,  that 
every  one  may  find  employment.     At  the  outset,  the  indispensable 
wants  of  the  colonists  should  be  provided  for,  to  avoid  the  disasters . 
which  attended  the  expeditions  to  the  Mississippi  in  1 7 19,  and  to  Cay* 
enne  in  1763.    Goveniments,  he  remarks,  often  send  out  as  colonists 
the  refuse  ot  their  people,  men  without  industry,  capital,  or  morals  ; 
and  justly  observes  that  it  is  a  gross  error  ;  for  that  vice,  ignorance^ 
and  poverty,  can  found  nothing — they  can  only  destroy.     But,  as  it. 
is  found  necessary  to  transport  some  criminals,  he  wishes  tha(  the 
places  of  their  destination  should  be  difiicrent  from  those  which  are . 
intended  for  commercial  colonies.     Upon  the  whole^  his  general  idea 
of  colonization  is,  that  it  should  be  founded  upon  the  reciprocal  in^e-*. 
rests  of  the  mother-country  and  the  colony,  without  monopoly  or  coq-k 
strain^     We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
France  es^blishesa  colony  on  that  foundaiionr  To  judge  of  her  ideasi. 
of  commerce  by  her  present  pradlice,  she  has  many  a  step  to  tread 
back  before^he  get  into  the  right  path.      ^ 

Mr.  Talleyrand,  like  most  Frenchmen  since  the  Revolution,  is 
fond  of  imrpuucing  the  ancients ;  and  speak37much  of  tlie  Egyptiant 
Fhcenician,  Greek,  Roman,  &c.  &c.  colonization ;  here  he  is  some- 
times mistaken,  but  these  tbistakes  are  of  no  essential  injury  to  the  ge- 
neral reasoning  of  the  work  ;  nor  would  it  have  suflered  had  this  an^- 
tique  embrcrdcry  been  spared.  .       , 

On  die  last  or  the  objects  of  his  Memoir,  he  is  neither  long  rK>r  par* 
tipqlar,  and  hie  ifairly  gives  his  reason  for  it.     '<  I  have  hinted,**  says 
be,  ^' at  some  colonial  positions;  there  arc  others  which  I   might: 
point  out  i  h\xt  in  thi>  case  especially,  too  plainly  to  announce  what  is 
intended  to  be  done,  is  the  way  to  do  notliing.'- 

He  announces  as  proper  colonial  establishments,  the  coasts,  or 
rather  the  islands  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  and  more  than  hints  that 
tUe  French  have  still  their  eyes  upon  Egypt.  As  to  the  projected  co-.^ 
Ipnies  which  he  wishes  to  conceal  from  public  view,  tliese  we  can 
only  guesS  at ;  but  we  believe  that  we  do  not  guess  amiss  when  we 
say,^thaf  he  points  at  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  establishments  to  the. 
east  of  our  possessions  in  India. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  Essay,  he  thus  sums  up  all  his  arguments 
for  new  colonies ;         .        ^ 

"  It  results  from  what  I  have  laid  before  you,  tl^at  a  new  colonization 
^oiild  be  one  of  the  great  objefts  of  France.    You  are  called  to  it  by  the 
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exain|»k  of  the  wiiftt  Qan«n9 ;  b^  them  it  vat  fm^y^A  w  titt  gfni 
oieaDs  of  mblic  crauqaUliQr-..b)r  cfae  necessity  of  rrabeing  out  fiocDt  (», 
Ionics,  which,  soont^r  or  }ater,  w^  yniifit  loser-»by  tW  suitabknest  aini  td^ 
vantage  of  placing  the  culture  of  colonial  produce  nearer  to  the  proper  cyl. 
tiTaters — by  the  necessity  of  forming  the  most  natural^  and  mutoallyWi. 
vantageoos,  colonial  relations :  a  thing  much  more  easily  to  be  eftAed 
with  new  than  with  old  colonies-— by  the  advantage  of  net  being  pie, 
vantcd  by  a  ri<ual  nathn  ;  to  them  oar  oversights  and  delays  ace  a  species 
of  conquest-xrhy  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  men  who  hfive  paid  attention  to 
this  ^uDJe(ft— *and,  lastly,  by  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  engage  in^ncii 
eiiterprifes  so  many  turbulent  and  restless  me^,  to  whom  a  proj^  is  hap* 
p^iess,  ^o  many  unhappy  beings  who  are  now  without  hope." 

We  have  givci)  jnore  room  to  these  Essay  a  than  we*  ia  generalff 
aUot  to  pamphlets,  because  they  areaUe  and  eloquent ;  an4f  abcwe  all. 
because  tbey  are  highly  interesting  in  a  political  view.  They  are  to 
be  ccmsidered  as  the  voice  of  the  French  Government ,  and  though 
Talleyrand  does  not  speak  oat,  yet  he  t^as  said  enou^  to  put  Brttoes 
on  their  guard,  and  to  excite  the  most  strenuous  endeavours  to  coon« 
tera£l  the  machinations  of  our  foe.  . 

Although  the  good  lense  of  the  author  prevents  hlna  from  dispiayinr 
all  that, gross  and  petulant  vanity,  which  an  inherent  wopensity,  aal 
unexampled  success,  lead  the  French  to  blurt  out  in  the  face  of  the 
world  on  all  occasions ;  yet  nature  will  prevail,  ai^d  even  Talleyrand 
^anot  help  beipg,  in  this  rcsped,  a  little  of  fi  Frenchman.  Our  ilhu* 
trious  Cooi(,  and  our  other  circumnavigators  and  diseoyerers,  are,  by 
him,  chara^erized  as  the  puny  apes  of  Bougainville. 

Lis  Voyagis  de  Celine. 

The  Travels  of  CeUm :  a  Poem.    By  Evarfete  Parny.  Pp.  34.  iSffio. 
Paris.  1806.  Imported  by  Deconchy. 

THIS  miserable  slave  of  anti-christian  prejudice,  and  atheistteal 

credidity^  has  again  invoked  his  infidel  muse ;  but  she  is  now  become 

sttch  a  wikhered  jilr,  that  aldiough  she  appears  to  have  lost  nothmg  of 

her  guile,  §he  has  of  her  pernicious  powers  of  corruption.     The  pre« 

sent  feeble  effiisioQy  however,  is  less  blasphemous  than  this  author's 

Qieerre  d$s  DUwc^  and  as  naiKh  less  scandalous  than  his  Port^mlk 

v^.     With  the  usu^  inconsistency  of  all  infidels,  Parny  makes  bis 

Celina  weary  of  the  world  because  she  had  not  got  a  husband,  aod 

after  bewailing  her  n^isfoitjiine,  lays  her  down  to  repose  whibt  he  iui 

^  recourse  to  spiritueU  assistance,  and  brings  down  a  <<  propitious  lababit- 

*ant  of  heaven,  known  in  pagan  Greece  Dy  the  name  of  Morphel,  whe 

earries  this  young  an^  beautifpji  he^inp  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 

to  gpt  a  husband  among  the  Amierican  savages.     Celina,  in  the  true 

.spirit  of  a  silly  capricious  woinan,  is  4i^steo  wi^h  tb<l  WW  ^  ^^ 

i&avage  who  offers  to  jji^kc  bcr  J»is  we ;  ^  ^orpbeli  pn  ^wim^ 
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Jmne/  again  carries  her  to.the  Pacific  Ocean/'  and  Nfcw  Zealand ;  > 
j.  thence  IP  Chinp,  Tartary,  India*  Ceylon,  where  some  remarks  oc«* 
I  cur  Ivhich  are  truly  moral  and  praiseworthy* 

^'  L'homnie  qai  consent  au  partage  (de  sa  femxtte) 

N'est  point  amant,  pas  meme  epoux." 
'<  Dans  les  etats  bien  gouvernes, 

II  n'est  point  de  fiUes  publiques." 

Celina  continued  her  aerial  peregrinations  with  her  celestial  guide 
tQ  the  country  of  the  Caffrees,  who,  of  course,  considered  her  as  too 
ugljr  for  their  attention.  This  rebuff  awakened  her  from  her  dream, 
and  gives  the  author  an  opportunity  of  eietoUing  his  own  country  in 
the  following  manner : 

"  Malgre  quelques  legers  degouts^ 
Mesdames,  demeurez  en  France- 
.  Le  pays  de  la  tolerance 
Est.il  sans  agremens  pourvoas  ?/' 

The  concluding  stanzas,  however,  are  in  the  author's  particular 
fltylfl,  and  set  not  only  religion,  but  morality,  at  defiance. 

^'  £t  voas  ne  lisez  pas,  j'esp^re^ 
Un  iot  qui  croit  etre  moraL 
Cessez  done  vos  plaintes^  Mesdames* 
L'infallible  Eglise  jadis 
A  vos  corps  si  bien  arrondis 
Darement  refusa  des  times  i 
De  ce  Concile  injurieux 
Subsiste  encor  T arret  supreme  ; 
Qo'importe  ?     Vpus  charoiez  les  yeux, 
Le  cccur,  les  sens,  et  I'esprit  meme ; 
Dcs  ames  nc/eraicntfSismieux^" 

If  M«  Piirny's  countrywomen  can  be  flattered  with  being  told  that 
they  have  no  souls^  and  that  they  arc  as  well  as  it  they  had  them,  we 
4o  noj  envy  them  their  feelings,  still  less  their  boasted  tolerance^ 
which  the  author  has  introduced  very  maUa-fropos  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. Upon  the  whole,  this  little  poem  affords  a  rather  pleasing 
proof  of  the  gradual  decay  of  atheism  ;  and  that  every  species  of  inh* 
d^s  will  soon  be  as  contemptible  for  tlieir  paucity  of  talents  and  lile^ 
rary  acquirements,  as  they  have  long  been  detestable  for  tl^  turpitude 
of  their  principles  and  the  baseness  of  their  lives*  M.  Parny's 
Celina  travels,  in  general,  in  suficiently  smooth  verses,  in  the  short 
romance  style ;  but  there  is^  such  an  affeSation  of  simplicitv,  and 
sportive  humour,  that  we  are  mop«  attradled  by  the  author's  success- 
ful industry  at  grinding  rhymes,  than  by  the  exuberance  of  his  fancy, 
or  vivacity  of  his  wit.  He  might  be  a  tolerable  ballad»maker  but^ 
hft  Qin  qevei*  aspire  tq  the  lofty  character  of  poet* 

Prodigest' 
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ProdigesdePImapnatian^  eu  les  Contmetes  de  P Homfne  sur  la  Nature^ 
-    Par  M.  Lebrun,  Merabrc  de ,  I'lnstitute,  ct  dc  la  Legion  d'Hon- 
jicur.     Orncs  du  Portrait  de  TAuteur.,    Pp.  95.    i2ino»  Paris. 
May,  1806.     Imported  by  Deconchy. 

"  LEBRUN,  ixtPindare .C'est  modeste  T     Such  is  the 

bconic  criticism  of  a  Parisian  critic,  and  such  is  the  sheer  nonsense 
of  this  title  page,  that  our  readers  will  perhaps  excuse  us  for  not  9f- 
tempting  to  do  it  intQ  English,  On  examining,  however,  we  find  that- 
this  ridiculous  title  is  not  entirely  the  work  of  M.  Lebrun,  bu|  of  the 
bookseller-editor,  who  has  prefaced  Lebrun^s  poem,  which  is  merely 
an  '•  Ode  on  the  Prodigies  of  the  Imagination,'*  consisting  of  thirty-- 
six  stanzas,  of  six  lines  each,  with  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  "  literary 
^ni poetical  remarks  !**  These  "  poetical  remarks'^*  of  our  editor  are, 
nevertheless,  conveyed  in  very  soporific  prose,  over  foorieen  sapient 
pages  of  an  editorial  preface.  As  tFiis  is  a  genuine  and  chani£teristic 
dissertation,  in  the  true  style  of  that  country  where  *•  all  are  taught  an 
avarice  of  praise,'^'  aixl  as  it  is  designed  to  serve  only  as  a  little  ragcut 
lor  tl)e  sidilime  cfFusions  of  t|-ve  m9de5t  French  Pindar,  we  may  vettfurd- 
to  examine  it.  For  our  trouble,  indeed,  the  editor  promises  us  (but 
nqfortonately  it  i^  a  French  promise^^  a  handsome  reward — not  less  than 
3ti  Encycbpacdia  of  all  knowledge,  human  and  divine !  We  arc  to 
find  *^  an  infinity  of  interesting  notes,  giving  a  complete  knowledge 
cf  all  discoveries,  their  authors,  birth-places,  and  the  infancy  and 
progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences ; — history,  mythology,  geogiaphy, 
and  physic."  The  following  is  the  sublime  opening  addre^  of  our 
Gallic  Pindar": 

"  Disparais,  limite  insen$ee^ 
Qu'aa  noble  es^or  de  la  pensee 
Oppose  un  vulgai re  (^^Z/V-tf^r/** 

Ed?tor*s  poetical  remark. — "  Nothing  can  be  more  pompous^  and 
more  worthy  of  his  subjeft,  than  this  commencement;  the  apostrophe 
unites  poetical  majesty  with  propriety  of  thought.  The  poet  is  master 
of  his  subjcd :  he  knows  how  to  vanquish  all  the  difficulties  with 
finrhich  he  is  surrounded,  and  to  support  his  own  happy  apothegm,  that 
DIFFICULTY  is  a  tenth  muse  f^*  Doubtless  *'  senseless  limit,"  "  odious 
Tulgar*,"  are  wonderfully  sublime  and  beautiful,  and  admirably  n)0- 
deiled  to  resound  in  the  hollow  pericranium  of  Buonaparte. 

*'  Mais  au  cailloQ  qdi  la  recdle 
H  ravit  I'heureuse  etinc^le 
Qui  lui  tend  ce  globe  usurpe." 


*  The  author  has  heard  of  the  odi  profanum  ^ulgus  of  Horaoej  bnt  be 
shoold  also  have  remembered  the  verbis  odia  aspera  movi  of  Virgil, 

Editor 
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El>t'^^R.— "  Nothing  can  be  more  elegapt  or  more  just !"    Ad- 
miraibly  imitated  from  Blackmoor's  description  of  the  dried  brook : 

^^  f^on  by  the  summer's  importnnwgfKy^ 

Xh*  sloping  stream  did  from  her  channel  stray. 
And  with  e^tici//g  sun.beams  stale  SLWSLy**' 

/'  iSon  experience  fertUe 

lians  uneherbe  autrefois  sterile 
^«;^// Je  germe  de  moissons." 

Er>fToiL.— "  Fertile  experience:  a  new  expression:  surprit  has 
an  admirable  efFefl." 

The  astronomer,  however,  surpasses  all  the  preceding: 

^'  II  lit  sur  le  front  des  etoiles, 
II  emprisonne  dans  ses  voiles 
£ole  aux  souffles  inconstans." 

Editor. — "  To  imprison  vEolus !  happy  boldness,  which  proves 
the  invincible  for^e  of  genius:"  Here  we  fear  our  learned  editor's 
candle  wanted  snuffing : 

**  Yon  luminary  amputation  needs^ 

Thus  shall  yttw  save  its  half-extinguish'd  life.**" 

in  gratitude,  however,  for  the  profound,^  original  information  -Uv 
entertainment  which  he  has  furnished  us,  we  can  only  express  <vx^ 
hope  that  some  future  Mai^inus  Scriblerus  will  kindly  become  his  b  vv 
£r^pl)er.      To  the  great  French  Pindar,  who  has — 

^*  Brought  forth  soitie  remnant  of  Promethean  theft ; 
Quick  to  expand  th*  inclement  air  congeal'd 
By  i^o/viz^' rude  breath " 

We  must  in  charity  vote  the  laurel,  since  he  has  lost  the  sceptre. 

**  All  hail'  arch- poet,  wijthout  peer } 
yine,  bay,  or  cabbage,  fit  to  wear, 
And  worthy  of  thy  Prince's  ear," 

Tp  all  quacks,  and  "  certain  disease "  doflors,  physicians  to 
horses,  dogs  and  cats,  state  and  gaol  dodlors,  nostrum-mongers,  me- 
dicine-venders, perfumei*s,  merchant-taylors,  and  men-milliners,  ipt-* 
tery  dealers,  razor-strap- makers,  and  last,  but  not  leasts  ies  artistes 
decrotteurs    des    baties^^    or,    in    plain    English,    our    shoe-blacks, 

wc 


•  Whatever  may  be  the  claims  of  the  French  to  invention,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  in  giving  names  to  their  professions,  or  callings,  they 
evince  great  address  in  the  sublime  art  of  puffing.  Even  the  most  Illiterate 
knd  vulgar,  stimulated  by  the  connate  vanity  of  their  country,  naturally 

assume 
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wc  most  eafnestljr  recommend  these,  our  author's  <'  Prodigies  of  iSjc 
Imagination,"  at  a  maga7.ine  of  hombasty  vriieoce  they  may  have  ma-- 
icrials  for  carrying  the  modero  art  oi  fuffing  to  its  highest  degree  of 
perfeAion. 

There  arc  yet  two  of  M.  Lebrqn*s  most  poeticat  stanzas,  which  wc 
ought  noty  perhaps,  to  omir ;  and  in  which  he  both  remonstrates  and 
propliecies  to  this  country  on  the  idea  of  invasion^  by  meaos  of  air 
tialioons ! 

'^  Diit  Taigle  notti  preter  ses  ailes^ 

Pour  vaincre  les  autans  rebelles, 

Et  franchir  les  champs  etollcs, 

Albion  verra  sur  ses  cotes 

De  nos  celestes  Argonautes, 

Descendre  les  vaisseau^  ailes. 

"  Emu  d'une  crainte  importune, 
Cost  deja  trabir  la  fortune,      ^ 
•^  -  Qu'en  avoir  lachement  doute. 

L'aiidaGe  infante  les  miracles  ; 
Rien  lie  peut- vaincre  les  obstacles 
Qu'une  sage  temerite. 

*'  Should  the  eagle  lend  us  her  wings  40  vanquish  the  rebel  south  winds, 
and  pass  the  starry  plains^  England  shall  see  our  celestial  Argonauts  de. 
scend  in  winged  vessels  on  her  shores*  To  be  moved  by  importunate  fear, 
is  even  to  betray  fortune  in  dastardly  suspe6^ing  her  :  boldness  works  mi- 
racles  ;  nothing  but  a  wise  temerity  can  vanquish  obstacles/' 

Audacity  and  temerity  may  succeed  among  ignorant  and  venal 
slaves  \  but  M.  Lebiun  will  soon  find  their  incfficacy  when  opposed 
to  British  valour.  The  fortune  of  the  day,  however,  seems  changed ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  Britons  will  in. future  think  of  invading,  but  never 
again  of  being  invaded. 
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Essais  de  Moral  et  de  Politique, 

Moral  and  Political  Essays.     8vo.     Pp.  .264.     Paris.     1806.     Im- 
ported by  Deconchy, 

COMPILKRS  of  books  called  moral  and  political,  are  nearly 
as  nuinerous  in  France  as  the  novel-manufaflurers  are  in  England.-^ 
Such  chara«flers  are,  perhnjis,  of  ail  others,  those  who  may  be  consir 
dered  the  most  inefficient  in  society  ;  their  gleanings  leave  no  impres- 
sion, and  are  only  read,  or  perhaps  rather  Aummea  over  either  to  kill 
time,  or  to  be  instantly  forgotten.     The  present  author  is  therefore 

assunie  something  more  important ;  and,  in  the  multitude  of  these  ridica. 
lous  and  preposterous  attempts  at  consequence,  like  that  oC  their  shoe. 
l>lacks  assuming  the^appellatibu  of  artists,  some  happy  combinations  accu 
^titvUy  occur^  which  the  good-natured  world  has  hitherto  mistaken  for 
invention  and  proofs  of  genius. 

Yery 
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^FCtV  rigjbt  in  disclaiming  all  pretensions  to  novdtjr»  and,  we  fear,.B« 
wijl  be  disappointed  also  in  his  bencvx>lent  hopei  of  otility.  **  Tiiete 
Essays  **  (he  observes)  ^^  are  divided  into  twoparts,  the  tustof  wliic^ 
tends  to  wake  known  the  nature  of  man  ;  and  the  secodd  to  shew  the 

I 

government  which  is  suitable  to  him."  He  commences  **'  by  estabtishiAjg* 
Uiis  crmh :  that  a  being  is  the  proof  of  dl  the  beings  which  ought  to 
coDtrU)ute  to  his  exisience^  or  co-exiscing  with  him.  Hence  he  draws 
a  proof  of  the  absolute^  afthoiigh  abstrad^,  existence  of  the  good  and 
the  heatJtirul.^  **  These  Essays/^  l>e  adds,  **  have  for  obj^  tode-' 
fnonstrate  that  only  otie  form  of  government  is  suitable  to  the  oatviv 
ot'  man," 

X)ie  first  part  of  this  work  consists  of  fourteen  chapters,  which,  tS 
they  ate  not  very  original,  are  often  shrewd,  and  marked  with  some 
good  sensct  though  too  frequeDiljr  cuvelo|jcd  in  a  mystical  jargon^ 
which  seems  to  have  (xx:ocne  fashionable  m  Paris  at  t)ic  present  day^ 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  despotism  under  which  the  peoplegroa«c 
in  t lie  clwpter  on  V Esprit^  however,  tlie  author 4$  sufficiently  clear 
ami  animated.  He  endeavours  to  assign  a  reason  why  certain  mtndi 
fseecn  bom  for  error,  while  others  rettedi  o()je6ts  with  all  rh^  acctiracjr 
^f  a  faithfal  mirror. 

*^  Precipitation  bKndfold*  the  mind,  pride  misleads  it,,  and  interest  Is 
the  cause  of  almost  all  our  errcnrs.     Ode  might  judge  of  the  goodness  of 
our  aftioos,  by  the  interest  which  they  give  us  not  to  deceive  ourselves; 
thus  one  might  judge,  without  knowing  them,  of  tlie  trhole  hf  men'* 
anions,  from  the  whole  of  theif  opinions.    ,To  know  the  state  of  a  W. 
eiery,  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  the  state  of  the  minds  whieh  ccrMu 
pose  it  j)  for  the  passions  do  not  immediately  aL%  but  ^a  the  diapositipns. 
of  the  individuals.     Another  source  of  error  is,   the  impressions  which 
men  receive  without  being  able  to  comprehend  them.     The  poor  love 
riches,  without  knowing  in  what  the  pleasures  of  tl^e  rich  consiet.     Slave* 
love  liberty,  without  knowing  what  it  is  to  be  free.     Take  he^  tlieie*. 
fore,  of  speaking  to   the  poor  and  to  slaves  of  riches  and  independence  ; 
above  all,  take  care  of  inflaming  the  imagination  of  those  who  will  roc 
know  that  it  is  their  imagination  u'hich  governs  them.     They  will  give 
to  their  torments  the  finest  names/  and  in  their  fierceness  th^y  will  cora- 
njit  all  manner  of  crimes.     In  truth,  we  calumniate  the  passions ;  they 
are  but  the  cause  of  evils,  of  which  error  is  the  principle.     The  passions 
decline  and  must  repose  ;  error  is  eternal,  and  never  fatigued.     Passions 
infatuate,  torm^nt^  blindfold,  and'  often  rain.     Error  condutls  wiih  me- 
thod, and  counsels  with  prudence  ;  it  doe«  not  entirely,  take  away  know- 
ledge, aiyi  it  avoids  danger ;  it  is  austere,  and  even  inexorable  ;  ttie  evil 
which  it  bauses  to  be  committed  is  executed  with  the  rigour  of  a  Amy  ; 
it  enlightens  the  vices  ;  it  is  in  secret  intelligence  with  pride,. and  alt  the 
crimes  which  it  occasions  are  rewarded  by  pride.     Vanity  !  vanity  I  that 
b  the  history  of  man.'* 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  which  this  volume  Is  chit-flv  composed; 
many  of  them  are  extremely  trite,  only  disguised  under  anoiher  garb; 
while  others  are  somewhat  new,  and  pointed  in  a  manner  likely  ro 
^ttradt  attention.     The  Essays  on  V Esprit  are  very  different  rVom 

those 
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those  of  Helvetius»  or  Bcaumelle's  posthumous  Volume  oh  th^t  stitM 
je£l  \  and  unquestionably  are  much  more  useful  to  society,  and  to  the 
ad\^ancement  of  the  philosophy  of  social  life.  The  o(>servacions  also 
on  Pascal,  although  too  much  inihe  French  style  of  huange^  contain 
some  interesting  truths.  ^*  When  I  read  Pascal  the  first  time,  his 
work  appeared  to  me  not  less  dangerous  than  admirfable  ;  his  morality, 
dnSlated  by  the  strength  of  his  genius,  most  infatuate^  those  ardent 
minds  which  also  mislead  others  ;  it  will  at  first  exalt  the  spirit  &f  re^ 
ligiony  and  finish  by  extinguishing  it  I  The  genius  of  Pascal  sometimes 
sleeps,  an4  even  mistakes  certain  things.'*  The  chapter  on  the  **  Bcau^ 
tifui  and  Good,"  is  lively,  animated,  and  ingenious,  abounding  in  the 
most  praiseworthy  sentiments  of  morality,  and  the  condudl  of  human 
life.  The  anthorhas  read  and  understood  the  Englisli  ethic  poets.  "  Order 
isheaven^s  first  law,**  said  Pope ;  and  this  writer  observes,  **  if  we  search 
among  moral  beings  that  which  a()pears  the  most  beautiful,  and  the 
most  proper  to  be  admired,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  order.  It  is  the 
expression  of  the  will  of  God ;  it  contains  all  the  tr.easures  of  his 
wisdom/'  The  sublime  he  considers  only  a  "  higher  point  of  ele- 
vation of  the  beauriful,x  which  we  could  not  have  believed  possible, 
supposing  it  above  our  powers.'*  Our  author  gives  a  new  cobur  to 
the  arguments  in  defence  of  civil  society,  against  the  paradoxes  of 
Rousseau.  '^  Matl  bears  the  weight  of  hi$  intelligence;  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  develop  ir,  and  it  is  but  by  the  aid  of  his 
equals  that  he  can  satisfy  this  imperious  necessity,  v  His  propensity  to 
pleasure  draws  him  to  his , species ;  his  love  of  the  beautiful  to  the 
contemplation  of  his  nature  ;  it  is  as  necessary  that  his  mind  should 
know  that  his  heftrt  loves,  and  that  his  passions  agitate  it,  as  that  his 
legs  and  arms  move.'*  In  the  chapter  on  Liberty  wx  find  many  ex- 
eunt remarks  and  bold  truths,  which  have  perhaps  rendered  it  pru- 
dent for  the  author  to  conceal  his  name.  "  A  c(mqueror^*  (says  he) 
^  in  the  first  alarm  which  he  inspires,  can  beat  down  those  heads 
which  t^ise  tliemselves,  and  dare  again  to  command  \  but  his  reign 
will  te  short!  Ages  and  misfortunes  without  number  are  necessary  to 
exhaust  and  debase  a  people,  to  the  point  that  they  neither  can  nor 
wish  to  shaken  off  their  chains!^* 

From  these  detached  sentences,  taken  promiscuously',  our  readers 
may  fairly  appreciate  the  value  of  this  .little  volume  of  *'  Essays  oa 
Morals  and  Politics."  If  we  judge  it  somewhat  partially,  it  is^  per- 
haps, because  we  have  beencmliged  to  pass  over  such  a  multiplicity  of 
French  publications^  which  are  too  infamous  and  despicable  for  us  to 
record,  even  their  titles  in  our  pages.  These  Essays,  indeed,  are 
more  unexceptionably  moral  than  most  of  the  similar  works  in  the 
same  language  and  couiicry  ;  their  essence,  however,  isextraiSed  from 
English  authors,  and  it  still  retains  something  of  its  j^rimitive  energy, 
even  when  dressed  in  the  French  style«  The  work  noay  innocently 
amuse,  and  perliaps  inscru^  many  of  the  admirers  of  French  liuraturt 
in  this  country.  •  ~ 


t 

Tralti  D*£.ducathn  Phystqt$e  des  Enfans. 

Treatise  on  the  Physical  Education  vf  Children^  prtcsded  by  Inslrufilvftt 
tin  the  Convulsions^  and  the  Means  of  avoiding  them  in  hoik  Sexes* 
By  Dt*  Sacombe,     8vo.     Paris.     1806.     Dcconchy. 

THIS  Httte  tra£t  is  the  work  of  a  popular  Medtdn^Accouchmr  in 
Paris,  and  discovers  the  author  to  have  read  much,  and  also  observed 
a  littk.     There  is,  perhaps,  no  otlier  country  in  which  children  arc 
more  sul^e£k  to  convulsion  fits  than 'in  France,  owing,  doubtless,  co 
the  inteFRperance  and  epicurism  of  the  mothers.     So  general,  indeed, 
is  this  disease,  and  so  fatal,  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  children 
foorn,  die,  principally  in  convulsions,  considerably  «ndt*r  fii^e  years  of 
age;  and   from  ohe^burth  to  one-third  usually  die  in  tlie  first  ten  or 
eleven  months^     This  estimate  lias  lieen  ma^^e  by  Morgue  and  sever.^ 
other  physicians  {independent  of  riie  number  of  deaths  by  the  sina^ 
pox),  aiid  confirmed  on  the  average  ntcroloj^y  of  twenty-one  years  hm 
the  avowal  of  Chaptal,  who  has  so  successfully  deluded  the  world 
with  this  exaggerated  (or  rather  multiplied)  accounts  of  French  po- 
pulation.    Y>v.  Sacombe  here  endeavours  to  enumerate  the  getaeral 
causes  of  his  fatal  malady,  which  is  truly<^  a  visitation  of  /^  the  ini- 
<juity  of  the  Cithers  upon  the  children,"  and  quotes  the  opinions  of 
more  than  fifty-five  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  all  ages  acdl 
fiations,  who  have  written  on  the  diseases  of  children.     Out  of  aa 
indefinite  number  of  causes,  the  author  thinks  the  following  are  the 
most  general: — hereditary  diseases^    natural  vices,    light  clothes    (a 
custom  very  common  in  France,  in  order  to  improve  the  figure),  ^m 
qualities  of  the  milk  (die  natural  consequence  both  of  the  enoimous 
^  quantity  and  quality  of  the  nurse's  food),  abuse  of^ating^ and  diink- 
iiig,  improper  management  with  regard  to  sleep,  exercise,  excretions 
and  retentions  ;  constipations,  physical  irritators,  sujch  as  acids,  i&cc. 
and  moral  causes^  such  as  fear,  anger,  jealousy,  and  all  the  violeiic 
passions.'    To  these  he  adds,  that  childreti,  whose   parents  are  either 
too  young,  or  too  oid  (the  stages  in  which  marriages  are  most  com- 
monly cantra<9ed  in  France)^  are  always  the  mpst  subje(5):  to  convul*  . 
sive  diseases. 

The  Dissertation  cmi  the  Physical  Education  of  Children  ?s  divicfod 
into  three  prindpal  precepts— Cleanliness,  Sobriety,  and  Exercise; 
in  all  of  whif  h  are  some  useful  observations,  worthy  the  attention  of 
pareilts  and  medical  pradlitioners.  They  are  accompanied,  however, 
with  some  superstitious  opinions,  which  seem  to  find  a  partkuiar 
place  in  the  minds  of  almost  all  professors  of  midwifery,  as  well  as 
that  of  our  author.  Or.  Sacombe,  with  great  propriety,  ridcules 
the  preposterous  pra£lice  of  submitting  new-born  children  all  at  once 
to  the  cold  bath,  instead  of  preparing  thetn  gradually  for  it  by  the 
use  of  the  tepid  bath ;  and  gives  instances  of  parents  who,  in  ohe<- 
dience  to  the  superficial  opinions  of  Rousseau,  have  killed  their  chil- 
dren by  such  pradices.     The  author  also  relates  a  practice  in  Guada- 

loupc, , 
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loupe,  of  teaching  the  children  to  make  kmown  their  wants  in  tbe 
first, f wo  or  three  weeks,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  notonlj 
kept  always  clean,  hut  likewise  acquire  ideas  in  imitating  their  nurses, 
when  about  to  ease  the  necessities  of  nature.  Brushtngthe  spine  with 
a  soft  brush,  and  rubbing  behind  the  ears,  are  equally  recommended 
as  essential  to  cleanliness.  Aniong  a  great  many  other  diredions  for 
keeping  infants  clean,  and  for  the  management  of  children,  he  insists 
wim  considerable  energy,  on  the  ^oss  impropriety  of  khstHf^  cfatU 
drcn,  or  sufiering  them  to  be  kissed.  In  this  advice  we  fully  concur, 
TBoA  would  seriously  recommend  it  to  tlie  attention  of  every  class  of 
people,  never,  on  any  account,  to  suffer  such  a  vulgar  and  tnjurious 
pn&iQt  to  be  used  with  children.  We  also  agree  with  Dn  Sacombe^ 
iti  forbidding  nurses  to  deep  with  children— but  for  reasons  very  SxBc* 
rent  from  those  he  ^giis,  which  are  visionary  and  superstitious.— 
The  true  physical  cause  is  merely  the  atmosphere  of  azote,  which 
•ikociipaases  all  animal  bodies,  and  which  consequently  must  be  high!? 
injuriout  to  the  weak  lungs  of  infants,  when  brought  into  contai^ 
,  with  bodies  so  much  larger  than  their  own,,  atid  of  Course  having  ao 
atmosphere  in  proponion. 

Brief,  however,  as  this  Treatise  is,  it  is  not  without  some  of  tho^ 
leaven  of  French  abominations;  and  the  example  of  King  David, 
lying  between  two  voung  women  to  recruit  his  prostrate  strength, 
with  the  praAice  of  the  physician  Capiraccius,  are  gravely  recooi-* 
mended  as  tlie  surest  and  speediest  means  of  communicating  genial 
warmth  and  vigour  to  an  old  emaciated  frame.  Did  ouir  Afedenn- 
Acctmchiur  wish  to  send  his  patients  to  that  *<  bourne  whence  no  xa* 
Teller  returns,"  he  could  not  have  prescribed  a  more  prompt  and  efiec-* 
tual  means  than  that  which  he  has  here  advised.  There  is,  indeed, 
in  the  very  proposal|  something  so  reYolting,  so  contrary  to  every 
sentiment  of  common  decency,  and  so  preposterous  in  this  disposition 
of  hoary-*headed  debility,  that  such  an  idea  .could  originate  cnily  in  tbe 
mind  of  a  Frenchman ;  and  is  an  additional  proof,  were  any  now 
wanting,  of  the  general  turpitude  and  national  depravity  that  pervade 
every  description  of  people  in  France.  .Another  story  is  rold,  not  less 
borrible,  of  a  boy  under  eight  years  of  age,  reduced  to  a  tnaramui 
by  masturbation,  and  who  was  restored  to  health  and  vigour  by  our 
aiuthor,'  through  the  magical  influence  of  an  amiable  young  bedfoUow, 
as  dire^ed  above  Such  details  are  as  loathsome  as  they  are  con* 
temptible.  It  is  trtie,  there  are  two  infamous  modern  books  in  this 
country,  a  *•  Guide  to  Health,"  and  a  *«  Guide  to  CHd  Age,"  the 
authors  of  which  should  have  been  long  since  called  before  a  mboaal 
of  justice  ;  but  the  works  of  SacOmbe  surpass-  those  of  the  Jews^  att 
least  in  extent,  as  he  is  the  author  of  nine  or  ten  volumes  on  mediciof^ 
and  tbe  editor  of  a  monthly  publication  on  midwifery. 
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Travels  in  I^ortugaU  byC^um  de  Hojfman%eig^  tdkfihf  M.  fJukf  i0* 
,  ing  A  SuMplenunl  ta  bU  former  Traveli  in  that  C'§tmtrp    8vo«     ^t. 
^7?     Pai"isV  1865.    fmpartcd  bjr  0eboffe. 

.  COtTNT  dc  Hoffiiiansegg  has  bbtanjsed  ov^c  thc{.  kihgdpta  of 
Portggaly  with  a  minutCQess  thac  .excites  more  ^dmiratioo  at  the  la^ 
^uriQusness  of  Ihe  map,.thaQ  the  greatness  of  the  phIlosoplier«   i)e  has 
lra|ticx>rly  traversed  the  sa||)e.  route  six  times,. i{^  all.of  which  be  xa^df; 
minutes  of  Uie  cnpft  trifling  circumstance  in  his  journals    From  tii^ 
journal  Professp/  t^'mk  has  gleanei^  the  principai  par^s  uf  the  coo(eot| 
of  th^  voUioie,  ^hich  H  only  designed  as  corre<Sii<)ns  jmd  ipddit^s  tp 
hM  foralcr  MvadL     Unibrtunately, ,  however,  the  Profesapr  i^  no  kM 
twhoai  than  his  &iend  is  laborious  ;.  and  tbese  corrsStoos  smA^'oAA^ 
•ieiiBf  which  nJiiglit  have  been  incorporated  m  a  newteditioq  of  Us 
Travels*  by  '•  means  of  translated  extradks  from  Portuguese  writers^ 
atid  uttcnbertess  repetitions,  and  puerile observatioiis,  now  occupy-anoK 
dier  middle-sized  volume.     It  is  trt^e,  the  author  has  divided  it  intd 
chapters^  catA  of  which   bears  the  title  of  a  Portuguese  province; 
but  it  IS  not  thence  to  be  inferred,  that  each  contains  a  description  of 
that ijrpvi nee;  on  the  contrary,  if  we  take  from  it  thd  names  of  the 
towns^  and  the  chains  of  mountains,  which  the  author  has  taken  much 
.care,  tp  tncntion,  we  shall  have  only  some  indefinite,  unmeaning  sen^* 
itipce^  znd  topographical  phrases^  equally  applicable  to  ail  couhtriejs 
'^and  cUntiates.     Professor  Link,  with  th^vpetitcss^  d^esprit^  wliich  cha- 
xa^^riTsestoo  many  o(  our  modern  botanists,  has  busied  himself  aboi^t 
the  orthography  of  proper  names  of  persons  and  places,  and  left  un- 
Il0ti9eil>.or  forgotten,  the  principal  and  peculiar  features  of  the  difFe- 
nnk  jprfoysoces  of  this  interesting  kingdom.     His  paintit^s  occasion- 
•aliy  ciscbibit  some  lively  coburs ;  but  his  outlines,  however  they  may 
mst  ill  his  own  imagination,  are  almost  wholly  imperceptible  to  his 
W»ders,     Thcy^ho  have  visited  Ponugal  may,  perhaps,  compre* 
^end  hfs  itieaning,  though  it  i|  almost  impossible  to  trace  any  likeness 
to  the  originiii,  especially   in  his  topographical  delineations,  which 
have  not  even  the  merit  of  being  corrcft  itineraries ;  but  the  library 
travelfers,  whose  excursions  are  limited  to  the  pages  of  a  modern  vo- 
hlme,  will  In  vain  look  for  any   precise  infoi-mation  relative  to  tlie 
a£lual  state  of  agriculture,  nature  of.  the  soil,  cultivation  of  its  fruits^ 
mode  of  life  of  the  inhabitants,  and  state  of  society  in  the  different^ 
provinces  of  Portugal,  mentioned  in  these  Suppiementary  Travels.-^ 
We  stnU,  however^  notice  whatever  is  new,  or  in  any  lyays  useful 
itt  the '^vofusae  before  us« 

M.  Linkxammences  with  the  province  of  Tra%  osjMontes^  and 

-  Jkttiors  the  oifbnec^^flnd  tl«e  road  between  Montealegre,  Chave^  the 

&^ra  de.  Q€re%  (a  chi^A  c^f  mountains  which  divides,  this  pnovince 

inim.Eiitre.Iimt$-$  9  Minhe)^  the  Alturas  d&  Barrozo,  Bragania,  Vili^ 

vealy.iITfViie  de.  .Mopcoryq^  zxx^  Miranda.     The  folbwiog  are  the 
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most  interesting  particQlars  in  a^culture  wbicb  the  anihpr  g  m  it( 
diis  volnme,  Speaking  of  the  rich  and  fertile  valley,  called  cSiff  ir 
yiiiaHfaf  he  ■    ' 


'  '^  Tbis  t>Iaiti  is  celebrated  for  tlie  niildnct$Yf  its  dimate^  and  the  rich. 
^siesi  of  its  soil  $  it  resembles  that  at  Chaves,  hot  is  longer^  naitowefi 
and  less  cold.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  ^mvar  die  Esii^mfSf  and  is 
watered  by  the  Sabor,  which  in  winter  is  frequently  sabje^  to  floods  tbat 
inundate  the  plain.  A  rivoter,  called  Riheirode  vdUrka^  ineanders  across 
h«  The  soil  is  ar^illaceoas,  intermixed  with  lime  and  sand  ;  bat  it  is 
not  lAanaitedy  as  it  custoQiary  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  fields  are  first 
fitted  in  the  month  of  November,  and  afterwards  in  the  month  of  May ; 
the  latter  is  called  estravtssar  in  thb  province.  The  wheat  is  sown  fioa 
the  end  of  September  to  the  beginning  of  November,  vid  is  teapediv 
May.    The  grain  is  thrashed,  or  trod  out  by  oxen.    Betides  i^  coni^ 

'  of  wbidi  30,000  mJfmdras  ate  annually  produced,  hen^  is  also  cultivatei 
in  the  placed  overflowed  by  the  Sabor.  It  is  estimated  that  thb  plait 
yidds  every  year  from  220  to  264,000  [lbs.]  of  hemp.  The  land  prt. 
per  for  thi«  purpose  is  at  first  ploughed  and  harrowed  in  the  spring ;  ahott 
a  fortnight  after  the  same  operation  is  repeated,  and  the  hemp  immeiit- 
«teiy  sown.  It  remains  usually  100  days  in  the  ground,  after  which  i| 
is  cut  and  colleded  in  heaps  fmollmjy  where  it  renuins  during  eight  dayi^ 
and  is  then  bound  in  small  sheaves  (atrigat)^  and  steeped  in  water,  ic* 
from  II  to  15,000  atqueirat  of  Indian  corn  are  also  produced  every  year, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  one  alqneir  of  seed  yields  300'  of  grain.  Be* 
tides  %  or  6,600  alqueiras  of  pulse,  excellent  melons  are  raised,  and  t\k 
water-melons  are  esteemed  the  best  in  the  kingdom.  The  land  is  thjct 
times  tilled,  and  afterwards  sown.  It  is  wed,  and  as  soon  as  the  stalb 
have  five  or  six  leaves,  the  soil  is  loosened  with  the  harrow,  which  is  n^ 
pealed  some  time  after. 

*<  This  valley,  as  well  as  all  the  country,  is  exposed  to  fieqtdit 
storms,  which  occasion  the  greater  ravages,  that  they  ar«  accoayaairi 
with  hail  and  hurricanes,  which  tear  up  trees,  and  oi^erthrow  hooscs. 
In  general,  the  storms  in  the  elevated  countries,  between  the  40th  woi 
45th  degree  of  north  latitude,  are  extremely  violent,  especially  in  smt- 
mer.  In  the  plains  they  are  more  rare,  aiid  only  become  impetuoostt 
the  epoch  of  the  equinoxes.  In  summer,  during  the  night,  a  terycoU 
fog  falls,  which,  after  the  great,  heat  of  the  diky^  occasions  many  dis- 
eases, especially  fevers  that  appear  endeitiic  in  this  country.  I'lie  C^mft 
de  Villarica  is  divided  among  several  proprietors,  who,  at  an  exorbitant 
price,  let  th^ir  lands  in  porrions,  called  Cjurellai,  The  inundations  of  tBt 
river  prevent  .every  kind   of  enclosures,  or  divisions  of  property,  which 

\    is  a  source  of  endlc^ contentions  and  law  suits." 

^.  •  In  tht&  e3^ra(St,  wluch  is  certainly  not  one  of  f he  ProfcnoPs  katf 

happy  attempts  at  descrif^ion,  we  have  details  of  die  gross  produfis  of 

.  a  distrii^  every  Vear^  but  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  is  the  extent 

•  or  population  of  that  district.     Such  is  the  accuracy  of  these 'corrcc- 

-cions  to  his  furiner  statements.     We  can  state,  however,  for  the  in* 

-  fofsnation  of  our  readers,  that  the  above  valley  it  ahoat  three  kagoj^ 

-  long,  asdnotone  and  a  half  brjad  (loany  placcrmudkicii)i^|[^ 


itAAf  iidiabtjed  bf  ^verj  poofpcbple.    th  dc^i%if^  Ckm»«'.M.T 
^LiiOi  has  a  mnilar  omission.  tb<:>i%K<^af«o)ipo^i(^ldn^    The^^^^i^ 
i^id  of  Chaves/^  he  remai-ks;  **  oci^opie^  28  s^aai^  feagvies,  eofttaiM 
.196  villages,  7,078  famflie^i  and  33,8cb '^cnils,' vi^Mch  atnoUhtd- to 
It207  persons  to  each  s<jiiare  league*     The  ,city  of  Chaves  contains 
*68q  hcmse9,  and  3,650  persons.    Two  fiRhs  pf  xhi  yistfia  at'e 'coher- 
ed't^ith  chcsnut  and  other  trees;  one-fifth  Is  waste  Iptnds,  ind  twt^ 
•fifthi  are  culrivated.     Rye,  Indian  corn,  wheats  potptbes,  flajc^.'w^ 
;:lnd  %vdx»,  ate  the  produfts  df  Ais  distria.*'     But  het-e  the  Pi^pfc^^r 
has  forgotten  to  give  the  gross  amount  of  the  annual  produ£ts  df  ihkis 
'differcixt  articles,  of  course  his  readers  can  form  no  idea  of  the  fcr§- 
Ihy  of  ihe  soil,     tf  only  one-fifth  be  waste  lands/and  the  remaipqer 
either  cultivated,  or  bearing  chesnuts,  which   are  equally  UsefuLfS 
food,  A  population  of  i>207  individiMils  to  e^ch  square  league  h  not  ex- 
traordinary* 

,     It  appears,  •  tliat  the  only  iron  mine  in  Portugal  is  near  the  Torre 
de  Mo|iGorvo»  which  yields  from  30  to  40  per  eent.  and  at  w$H^  a 
, forge   has  .  heen  escabiisbed  these  twenty   years,  and  has  novf  attained 
considerable  perfeiSliQiH     Lead  mines  are  also  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mogado^rOe.    In  the  environs  of  Braganza  our  botanists  found  a  plant 
which  ToDcnefort  sup)ipsed  to  be  peculiar  to  Portugal,  the  ^fyrHus  caput 
Meduu^^  and  also  the  rhimnthu^  crjisiagaUi^  spiraa,  uimatia^  €€{hhdp^ 
Imtris^  a#id  the  akpercw  pratensis,  *.\  all  of  which  indicate  the  great 
elevation  of  this  province,  which  contains  vegetablq^  peculiar  to  ir^ 
and  wbicb  have  not  yet  been  ilescrthed.'*    At  f  reixo  our  anthpr,  who 
see^s  ever]K;QPcasion  of  praising  the  Portuguese^  ^ the  exp^iicec^ the 
Spaniards,  is  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  the  Spanish  borders  aflp^ar 
coy ered  with  a  forest  of  oii.ve^trees,  whilst  that  of  Portugal  its  barreo. 
^*  Thos  I  have  already  oftentimes  observed,"  say^  he>  '*  that  agricui* 
ture^and  industry  are  in  general  much  more  advanced- in  Spsiin  thati 
in  Portugal.     I  am  convinced  of  it,  but  I^atwiot  determine  the  cause.** 
We  shall  enable  the  Professor  to  discover  this  secret  before  we  piais 
over  this  volunie.  ' 

The  preceding  sketch  is  all  that  M.  Link  and  the  Count  de  Hoff- 
m;U)&egg  have  communicated  on  the  province  of  Traz  os  Afontes^  which 
was  not  noticed  in  the  author's  former  travels.  The  id  chapter  is 
^ilkions  and  correftions  to  his  first  description  of  the  province  £ntrs 
Doura  €  Mlnho^  in  which  he  makes  ah  apology  for  his  general  abuse 
of  the  Englisli,,  by  mentioning  the  hospitality  of  a  Mr,  ,fP^i/Iiam 
Nassau^  and  alledges  that  several  travellers,  principally  EnglislT 
(among  whom  he  excepts  it/wr^^^^,  have  indulged  in  insulting  re- 
marks on  the  PortugU(:se.  T^is  accusation  against  Englishmen  is 
tnade,  not  because  the  author  beh'eves  their  opinions  erroneous  or 
faUe,  but  because  it  is  the  easiest  means  of  flattering  the  Portuguese^ 
His  praises  of  the  amiable  villa^^ers  of  Fillarinha  do  Fumoy  at  the  foot 
of  the  Serra  Amareila^^  are  too  much  in  the  style  oT  Korzebue  to  mjerk- 
attention.  M.  Link  also  notices  his  discovery  of  the  !«iild  goat  tjf 
Portugal  heing  the  same  as  that  described  by  Gmdin,  the  €t^ra 

\         ■•       ^        '_  I  i  %  JEgagruSf 


.ClspiiiD^  lea, '  Speaking  of  ^|0|ur9i(»p.  oypr  ii^S4rr0  dfi  Motm^  p  th^ 
littfP  irnd  of  FdbriMryi,  i^  col4  tog^,vreathc|„  acc^mpaoicd  vj^ii. 
mm  Illl4  ^  fOut|^'«9ft,  wlody,  the  following  p)isei*vaiKN)s  ^occur : 

•    »■»  .1"','.  >•         .'1 

"  T^  valley  of  Uie  Upper  Douro  l)e9rs  a  similar  charafler  to  tbe 
iPO^atry  of  Ca»tilc;  the  heat  is  excessive  in  summer,  hot  it  is  cold  and  dU- 

Sneeable  in  winter.  The  Wine  Company  of  the  Upper  IX}uro  also  augneot 
I  djfficalties  which  trayellers  experlencej  in  forcing  the  sale  of  a  (fetest* 
.]lt>le  bevcragej  cpmposed  of  different  corrupt,  substances,  which  th^ 
qualify  with  the  name  of  wine  !'  That  of  a  superior  quality  is  sent  abroa^j 
but  as  it  possesses  the  ^Ar/j/x/i;^  commerce  of  wine  in  those  countries,  and 
at  the  town  of  Pdrto,  it  can  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  drink  bad  wine*—* 
"It  is  not  extraordinary,  'indeed,  that  this  Company  was  at  first  opposed^ 
and'Aat  it  could  only,  be  established  but  by  violence/' 

T^hi^  ♦*  detestable  bcvctige,"  which  .M.  Link  Justly  denominates, 
tscMefly  composed  of  a  decoSion'  of  logwood, /water,  and  Brazil 
rutti.  ihi^ composition  is  afterwards  mixed  with  real  wincj  aUd  ia 
that  state  is  exported.  It  is  not  a  hasty  calculation  to  sav,  that  k>g- 
"Wood  ^ater,  or  a  spirituous  extraA  6f  logwood  and  3raat}  rum,  coo- 
,  ititut^  from  two^thinls  to  three-fourths  ot  all  the  Port  wine  import^ 
into  Great  Britain.  This  infamous  abuse,  indeed,  has  ik>w  become 
80  gross,  that  in  a  few  years  mbre,  lik^  most  other  vices,  it  will  do»> 
atfoy  itself.  !  \ti  conjun£^ion  with  other- circumstances,  it  has  already' 
giyta  esfiistence  to  an  increasing  manufaSure  of  domestic  wines ;  and 
sound  policy,  as  well  a&  the  public  health,  seem  to  sandidn  the  por^ 
•^Nae  of  raisins,  and  the  consumption  of  our  own  sugars  and  ram,  in 
^iMfereAce  x^  pstyiog  the  Portuguese  exorbitant  prices  for  their  k>g^ 
-ifirood  and  nauseous  spirits. 

'f  The  city  of  Guimacaens,  the  first  residence  of  the  Kings  pf  Portu. 
yal,"  observes  our  fiathor,  <'  is  situated  in  a  feriile  {^in,  variegated 
with  trees.     The  houses  are  well  built,  furnished  with  windows  (a  thiif 
-^  common  in  Portugal  and  Spain  in  sma/l  towns),  and  plaistered  ;  the 


streets  are  large  and  cleaner  than  in  most  of  the  other  towns.  The  city 
is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town,  the  former  of  which  is  built  m 
the  figure  pf  an  amphitheatre.  In  the  vicinity  6f  Gui'maraens  are  several 
warm  baths,  which  are  held  in  great  estimation,  Thowaters  of  these  bathi 
have. a  snlphureois' taste,  are  at  the  temperature  of  near  40*  of  Reaumar, 
and  spring  from  a  bed  of  granite.  Some  vestiges  of  Roman  baths  have 
been  discovered  here,  and  a  Mosaic  pavements' ' 

Af;QF  comparing  the  delightful  valleys  in  the  Minh^^^  ^\£.  vale  of 
Teii^pe,  our  traveller,  commences  his  Additions  to  the  Province  of 
i^ira,  in  w)iich  he  corrcd^s  his  former  sutement  pf  the  use  of  marine 
^It  i^  ^he  man\ifaAuie  of  coarse  earths; n^yvare  in  Portugal.  No  scucfi 
■^hi^g  is  used  iu  that  country  \  and,  we  can  add,  that  it  is  equally  uor 
knewD  iti  Spain.  Of  the.charadter  of  the  Nuns,,  the  Professor  gives 
^  f^lWwing  anecdote : 


\ 
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/^^  A<»  Eic^Je9Qit,  wbo  had  livfd  43  yc«rs  in.  Vie^Ht  c»iiie  to,vi$}|  itf": 
in  prckr  to  cmdu^  ut  to  ftrrHra  4f  Auttp  a- Convent  of  ficnedidine  * 
Nuns^  where  he  had  a  sister  and  four  cousins.  Th^y  were  called  to  the  • 
parlour,  where  the  Abbess  also  came.  The  conversation  was  yerjr  gay. : . 
the  women  talked  much*  kod  burst  iatp  fits  of  litughter  on  every  occasion, ' 
They  entertained  us  witn  lea  and  pastry."  \  , 

A  verbose  t^lc  of  the  «*  hair-bfcadth  *scap^"  of  the  Count  Hoff- 

*  mauscgg  111  the$now,  ou  the  Strrade  Eitrella^  the  Alps  of  Portugal, 

contribuces  to  make  up  this  volume.    The  Professor  has  not  been  able 

to  discover  tlie  silver  mines,  which  he  mentioned  in  his  first  T^ravels, 

near  Arganil\  they  most  probably  owe  their  existence  to  natioual  pre- 

judi<5e,    and   the  author's  credulity.      Here^    how«;ver,  he  has  not 

omitted  the  opportunity  of  abusing  the  Portuguese  Government,  of 

** endeavouring  to  reduce  every  thing  to  a  monopoly,"  merely  because 

i(  has  prudently  provided  for  the  supply  of  the  coffee-houses  in  Lisbon 

Vrith   snow,  the  gathering,  preserving,   and  transporting  of  which 

'  frprn  the  neighbouring  mountains,  are  entrusted  to  industrious  ihdivi* 

dujjs.     Tile  snow  isicolleded,  pressecl  hard  into  a  kind  of  mould* 

orIongI)ox,  then  rolled  in  straw,  and  placed  in  a  cart,  and  in  that' 

state  ^nc   to  Lisbon,  the  journey  being  performed  only  during  the 

nights. 

M.  Link>  account  of  the  sah-beds  in  the  Island  of  Muirtceira, 
and  the  coal-mioes  near  the  Cape  of  Buarcos,  is  very '  imi>erfe(2;  a$^ 
is  also  that,  of  a  large  lake,  near  the  village  of  Vagos,  which  h  not 
marked  in  the  maps.     The  Professor  is  119  more  correQ,  when  he 
says,  iliat  **  near  Longroiva  there  are  two  mineral  springs ;  one  warm' 
wiih  a  iul^ureous.smell,  the  other  containing  carbonic  a<;id.**  His  ob- 
servations on  the  elevation  of  the  mountains,  are  puerile  iu  ilic  highest 
degree*     The  summit  of  the  Serra  de  Gerez^  whicli,  from  ihe  cold, 
he  had  estimated  to  be  40CX>  fe^t  above  the  level  of  the^ea,  be  now 
finds  is  not  3000  ;  i|ie  iierra  de  Maraa^  which  is  much  higher  Ihart 
the  preceding,  from  the  cold  which  there  reigns,  *'  we  shodld  sup- 
pose, under  these  degrees  of  latitude,  to  be  not  less  than  7  or  ^|j,Odd 
feet  high.**     The  author  here  commits  an  error  respecting  i]y6  nature 
of  climates  in  low  latitudes ;  in  these  regions  the  cold  is  frequently* 
more  intense  on  their  mountains,'  than  ic  is  on  those  of  the  same  cle-' 
vatioo  in  more  northern  latitudes..     In  summing   up  the  gener^fpro- 
'     duci$  of  the  province  of  Beira,  he  has  been  credulous  enougli  to  reV 
ptjat  some  of  the  vulgar  traditions  respeding  gold-mines,  Jcc, , which 
we  did  not  expetSi  to  hear  repeated  in  this  age  of  science. 

The  Professor  gives  us  also  his  miscellaneous,  nofes  on  the  provlnce^t 
^f  Estremadura  (which  includes  Lisbon),  and  Alemtejo ;  his  short 
account  of  .the  kingdoni  of  Algarve  is  tiiken  from  hearsay,  for  tjeither 
he  rior  ^he  County  it  appears,  have  vis^teil  it.  His  descrfptibn  of 
Lisbon  is  rather  minute thaii  accurate;  but,  when  he  compares  it  tp 
Genoa,  wbWiu  he  says,  might  rival  Mi  be  certainly  has  a  veiry  faint 
idea  of  its  t^aI  graadeur^  as  wpll  as  of  its  beauty,    ^otjrdeauxi  beforiei 
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the  Revolution*  when  its  river  was  trowM  "with  shippiog,  tnd  its 
public  buildings  not  trumbling  in  ruins,  hsA  more  rcfsemhiance  to 
Lisbon,  especially  in  its  pt£luresqtie  view  of  an  amphttheatrey  and 
the  verdure,  or  rich  culture  of  the  opposite  bank*  of  the  fiver.    In 
many  cases  the  author  cvintes  his  ignorance  of  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage^ especially  when  he  extolls  the  lower  classes  of  |>eoplc  for  never 
losing  prophane  words  or  oaths  in  their  discourses  or  disputes  in  (be 
streets.  It  is  true,  the  Portuguese  have  never  yet  published  a  complete 
di(Siionary  of  their  language,    like'  most  other  civilized   nations,  of 
course  it  is  often   vngue  and  indefinite,  occasioned  by  the  difference 
between  the  traditional,  oral,  and  written  import  of  words.     In  some 
provinces  all  words  derived  from  Latin,  have  the  same  value  as  in 
^ain  i  in  others  the  same  words  have  more  of  a  French  acceptation, 
and  hot  a  few  of  the  Italian.     This  fac^  has  not  been  perceived  by 
Professor  Link,  in  consequence  of  which  his  judgment,  both  of  the 
spanners  and  sentiments  of  the  Portuguese,  is  often  very  superficial 
and  incorre£l.     He  states,  that  the  Portuguese  have  a  rouUirude  of 
words  to  express' the  different  kinds  of  gardens ;  he  defines  ^^qtinta** 
to  mean  a  "  k^^chen  garden  behind  the  house;"  and  *^ c^rcas,**  the 
**  gardens  attached  to  convents,  surrounded  with  high  walls.*'    The 
latter,  however,  is  often  applied  to  any  court  or  yard,  or  what  tbe 
[prench  call  basse-conr ;  and  the  former  always  implies  not. only  a  gar* 
4en,  but  a  country  house  also,  a  cottage  or  rural  retreat  bek>ngin^  to 
iovck  grandee  or  noble,  who  allows  his  steward,  or  bailiflF,  a  fttnta^ 
or  JiFth  part  of  its  proilufls,  for  his  troubie  of  cultivating  and  preserv- 
ing It.     This  is  the  etymology  of  the  word  fuiniaf  which  the  Pro- 
fessor avows  he  was  unable  to  ascertain. 

Our  author  cavils  at  Murphy,  for  saying  that  the  servants  play  at 
cards  in  the  anti-chambers  of  their  masters ;  and  that  the  hah-dressers, 
on  festivals,- wear  swords- and  carry  their  hats  under  their  arms,  io 
(he  first  style  of  fashion,  both  of  which  are  sufficiently  common  at 
Lisbon,  although  unobserved  by  the  botanist.  His  ot)>er  objeAion, 
{that  ^he  Portuguese,  instead  of  giving  the  right  to  strangers,  give 
them  th^  best  path,  only  evinces  his  eagerness  to  find  au  objefbon 
against  the  English  writers.  Murphy  has  resided  in  Portugal  many 
years,  and  is  much  better  acquainted  both  wirh  the  language  and 
manners  of  the  people  than  M.  Link ;  -his  descriptions  are  rather 
faithful  than  perfe£l,  that  is,  what  he  has  said  is  true,  especially  of 
l^isbon,  but  lie  has  particularized  their  virtues  much  more  copiously 
than  their  vices :  yet  our  botanical  traveller  would  surpass  him  in 
praise  of  the  Portuguese !  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  should  excuse  the 
^rofessor^s  mistakes  on  this  head,  as  it  appears  that  he  does  not  underr 
ftand  En<^Iish,  and  has  strangely  misconceived  the  establishment,  cailedf 
the  Long  Room^  which  the  English  have  institi(ted  and  supported  as 
^n.assembly-roorn.  'W^e  cannot,  however,  ofler  the  "same  apok)gy 
JFor  his  invidious  and  interested  remarks  on  Mr.  Stephens^s  mapyfac* 
jpry  qf  glassy  they  are  evidently  modelled  in  the  French  school,  and 
v^eW|  that  if  the  amhitious  enemies  of  tbe  £ngli^  manofitdories 
'7    '  -  '  '    ■   ^        '      •  ?aom!f 
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wnfKK  rival  ihcm,  they  will  at  least  cpclcavour  lo-dcprccidtc  tbcfp  b& 

Eross  misrepresenrations.  Mr.  Stephens's  glass  Is  said  to  be  liriitle  aiid 
rss  brilitaiit  than  foreign  gla^s:  Tr«c,  ii  is  inferiQr  to  that  made  19 
England  bur  it  is  superior  to  iliat  rf.any  ochcr  country*  whether 
Germany  or  France. 

"  Approaching  Elvas,  from  ^adajos,"  says  M,  Link,  "we compared 
Portugal  to  Spain,  and  our  judgment  was  in  favour  of  the  former^  bc» 
canse  it  excechded  our  expedations.  The  Spaniards  say,  that  Portugal  is 
a  frigtitfol  country,  that  the  roads  are  impassabkj  the  houses  so  bad  that 
One  can  see  the  stars  in  bed,  and  that  the  people  are  false  and  fawning. 
The  Spaniards  are  right ;  the  roads  are  not  made  for  carriages  ;  in  m«iy 
inns  the  roof  it  formed  with  reeds,  that  suffer  the  lights  but  not  the  rainy 
-to  pMS*  I  adtoic  that  rfie  politeness  of  the  Portuguese  often  costs  monfcy  : 
bttt  the  rudeness  of  the  Spaniards  also  takes  ir^  and  1  woald  rather  lose 
Wef  OMNiey  by  flattery  than  by  menaces. 

«« Tile  English  say  that  the  Portugncse  are  perfidious ;  that  they  will  n6t 
accept  a.challoigr,  but  that  they  will  take  revenge  like  assassins.  Thi^ 
is»  no  4ottb(f  a  gjfcat  reproach ;  but  a  default  decides  nothing.  7Vy  are 
said  to  he  in4(4e&t,  but  a  laay  people  woukl  never  have  penetrate  so  far 
iota  th^  anterior  of  Africa*  They  are  also  said  to  be  devotees  and  <an«- 
ticib  but  the  nation  has  never  been  fanatical,  even  when  their  Kings  we^ 
90.  Tp  the  Portuguese  people,  however,  we  should  attribute  some\char 
lafteristic*  tfaits  ;  thty  possess  considerable  vivad/j,  levity^  loquacity i'  ^v\^ 
i$beff€fu'* 

.;  The  Utter  character,  which  is.  correfi,  ancV  sirpilar  to  tha^  qf  the 
f'rench,  should  have  taught  the  Profe.sspt ,  why  the  PdrtuggQ^e  are 
less  ^ihorious  than  the  $paniards,  as  levity  and  ioquadty  are  inconlpa* 
lijble  with  hard  labour.  In  this  respeA,  the  gravity  of  ihe  Spaniards 
is  much  more  favourable  to  in(iustry«  than  (he  levity  of  rhe  Pprmj^uese 
and  French.  The  former  are,  indeed,  more  industrious,  and  also 
ha^  more  cbearfulness  and  tranquillity  of  mind  than  the  latter.  The 
lame  charaderistic  appears  in  the  Qnaken  of  this  country.  If  the 
Portuguese  have  penetrated  into  Afrtc  a,  it  is  not  fVom  an  aiftive  or 
industrious  disposition,  but  from  the  impul<«  of  an  idle  and  insatiable 
cariosity^  that  predominates  more  perhs^ps  in  Portugal  than  in  any 
other  country  of  Europe. 

*'   FVom  die  preceding  extrafls,  it  will  dppear  that  this  volume  will 

tKK  add  much  to  the  literary  fiime  -of  its  author,  whose  Travels  in 

Portugal  have  obtained  a  fa^itious  celehrity  irom  his  reputation  at  a 

.botanist.     But  a  very  few  (and  those  not  original)  botanical  ren^arks 

occur  in  these  Additions,  which  are  chiefly  descriptions,  or  rather 

itineraries  of  roads  along  the  sides,  or  bottoms  of  hills,  but  nevf  r  any 

ilhing  iik^.a-generat  view,  either  of  the  situation,  elevation,  or  geo- 

.graphicad  diredlion  of  these  mountains.     His  geological  observations 

are  superficial  and  trifling;  all  his  pi<£lores  deficient  in  some  esstntial 

;chara£^err,  and  his  observations  on  men,  maiiners  and  things,  discover 

punch  more  simplicity,  and  a  desire  to  please  the  Portuguese,  than  im«* 

piltiality,  acumen,  or  perspicacity.   He  writes,  indeed,  as  if  hedoiibt«« 

cd  hi$  o\vn  judginenti  and  the  truth- of  what  ne  iiientioas« 
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theitj  of  the  PeUiieal  World,  «*  if  tfu  Seiena  if  GwtrtmaA  «■». 
Arta  t$  a  Stimee  exi&e.  By  Chi  Hk.  Svo.  Pr.'  327.  Pvit. 
1806.     Imported  by  Deconthy. 

IT  wquld  seem,  as  if  [he  moJcrn  French  Hfriierthad  experienced 
^x  f^'tc  of  ihose  siorv-icllers,  who  from  otien  repeating  the  most  un- 
qualified lies,  at  length  really  believe  them  itue.  They  have  praised  the 
SW^d'Uvtr  of  BuonapJrK,  wliiUi  they  despised  it ;  bow  they' begin  to 
beU^ve  their  own  praises,  and  to  examine  if  they  are  not  consisteni,  of 
C«ttval  with  ihc  law  of  nature.  This  is  i!;e  real  obje^  of  ilie  pre 
mat,  writer.  By  iiicaos  of  a  few  cojninou-placi  qtMrvcgiops,  ex> 
pfetsed  withanail  of  mysdcism  and  protbuod  knowledge^  he  ende*> 
vours  to  prove,  that  the  institutioni,  and  a^ual  e&iablisbimcn*s  now  ta 
Fraticr,  are  in  a  rr«r  Hate  §f  naturt.  To  e«c  his  woilc  »  little  mOrc 
ctMuequence,  he  tias  also  anempled  lo  tit:'],  or  raihcr  imitacc  the  t» 
Ifaert^  the>  Spirit  of  Lat^  an^- has  divided  avolim^  of  am] j  2Q9 
pag<i9,'  tiito  four  hbcAs  and  sixty-eight  ch^crt,  which  are  principiillf 
occiipiei)  with  verbal  definitions  of  governaxM,  t^  tbikff  and  jn^ 
afiry;  sovereign  laws,  and  civil  laws ;  monarchy,  deinoicracy-,  and  A»* 
potism,  public  force ;  a  bci:ig  real,  and  a  being  anifrcial ;  pditied 
liberiy,  and  civit  liberty ;  the  force  of  impulsion,  and  tt^e  force  of  in- 
ertia ;  and  thfe  ditfcrence  between  authority  or  power  with  reipea  t« 
JWtsonsJSnd  things.  Sorhe  of  tlie^e  dlstindiona  ate  merely  vet^ 
dihers  real ;  but  in  gcrierd  the  author  has  marked  their  difii^renct 
ivith  sufiBcient  prcciiioii  and  perspicuiiv.  We  shall  tran&tate  the  0 
tire  chapter,  entitled  "England,"  which  will  convey  a  very  just  idet 
ef  die  manner  and  spiritof  this  treatise. 

'f  The  English  laws  say,  that  the  two  Hauses,  conmouflg  the  Pat1ia> 
UKni,  have  Jointly  and  excb:>ive!y  the  iniiiaiitjn  of  the  Jaws,  andidw 
jointly  the  nj^ht  to  adopt  <:t  lejeti  their.  lespeAive  iespliitions,  Thuc^ 
the  Parliamefii  has  the  ferct  of  imfulim. 

.  "If  the  two  Houses  concur  in  adopting  a  resolution,  the  English  lawi 
•ay,  that  the  King  has  ilie  power  of  paral>  zing  ii  by  his  iii-«,  or  of  ei». 
jpg  it  the  force  of  a  law  by  granting  it  his  sanftion.  Thus,'  the  King 
bai  but  the  firct  of  iiunia. 

•  "  This  is  the  intention  r,f  the  laws  ;  the  following  is  what  takes  pta«. 
,  -"^ThcKing,  it  is  true  has  not,  neither  by  himself,  Tior  by  his  Minii. 
ters,  the  initiation  of  the  laws ;  bet  as  he  takes  care  not  to  choose  his 
Ministers  but  among  the  Members  of  Parliament,  'they  do  in  the  IitttI 
caj^acity  all  that  they  wonld  doas  Miniateis  of-tht  King.  / 

"  In  the  Parliament  there  occurs  sDmetimis  a  species  (4  ereiui,  in  wHd 
cveiy  Mtmber  i^as  the  right  of  combauog  in  favoUr  of  his  ownepviab 
and  of  transforming  it  inito  the  geneiil  will.  Henc^k  wheihtr  hy  diiir 
eloquence,  or  by  all  ihe  other  atn^a,  which  ate  in  tbeib  powflii.  as  s«a 
fatbcy  «re assured  of  (he  triumj^  of  ske  vtiW,  of. the  Kuig,  sq,.saon4o 


Theory  af  Ihe  Ptlitifar  PTorld.  Jft^ 

"  Fffblify  as  tlttKing  is  die  only  deposicar]^  of  ther.'p«i^  forced*  he 
nnitesl  tlie  unity  of  exccqrioitj  to  the  ointy  of  conception  :' society^  ^luU 
in  hiio  siU  ihe  ad^mtagn  (^  <r  real  being. 

^*  NqvertheleM,  he  woukl  not  mitke  a  proposition  to  the  Pariiaaieol  too 
(^odtsary.  to  the.genetal  iBtere&t,  or  if  he  did,  it  is  possible  that  it  would 
be  i-ejeclted.  lif  he  has  the  advantages  of  a  real  beiug> .  he  hat  $it  ihf  ^« 
cwfvmiencies ,  .         -     >  v    vs 

**   Unitj  and  miaby  are  attained,  but  by  an  indired  way^    !     ;    .  ,      , 
*•'  There  is  not,  therefore,  in  England,  neither  division  nor  eqnililiriam 
\(  pdwers  :  there  is  only  one  power  combined  in  a  particular  manner* ; 

*'  The  King  of  England  is  the  homme-poyruoir ;  yet  he  is  it,  if  I  may. 
so  speak,  but /row  day  to  day.  It  is  always  necessary  that  he  should  have 
fhe  air  df  gaining  fromthe  Parliament  this  prerogative,  wJiich  \x  has  the 
appearance  of  disputing  to  him.  ' 

**  The  advantage  ot  England,  therefore,  does  not  consist  in  the  good^ 
Ifess-of  her  laws,  butthnt  the  r^al  progress  of  the  Governments  is  in  an  innjerse. 
mm^  fiom  its  apparent  organvzatim  (la  marche  reelle  du  gouremement  est  en 
sens  in  vers  de  son  organisation  apparente)« 

*'  Thi«  is  not  a  supposition  ;  &  is  an  abstraction  to  which  I  have  jost 
.idlpred  the   fadls  wnich  serve  it  as  a  basis ;    it  is  therefore  a  demon^ 
•iratiort. 

**  The  nature  of  things  has  taken  its  empire  in  England  ;  and  it  hat 
Cdcen  it  better  there  than  elsewhere,  because  the  laws  are  nearer  beii^ 
subordinate'  to  it. 

•  *•  The  Kings  of  this  nation  have  there  exercised  a  long  time  despotiq 
Authority,  founded  by  the  famous  Norman  who  cdnquered  it.  As  despo« 
tism  is  not  con^mable  to  the  nature  of  things,  the  nobles  and  the  com^^ 
diotY^,  united  in  interests  by  particular  circumstances,  have  constantly 
tetgued  together  to  emaxKipate  themselves.  The  struggle  continued  a 
long  time  i  at  last,  tired  of  their  dissentions,  the  parties  agreed  to  a 
truee.      This  truer  is  the  English  Constitttti^n. 

•*  It  presents,  indeed,  sufficiently  well  the  speiftacle  of  two  aiaues  in 
ptesenoe  of  each  other,  preserving  an  attitude  at  once  amicaUe  and  me. 
haciAg.  From  time  to  time  they  keep  themselves  in  breath  hy  feigned 
eombats,  and  the  English  people  take  a  pleasure  in  their  evolutions  :  it 
Is  for  them  ^t  parade  of  libettj.  From  one  moment  to  another  the  com* 
bat  might  become  serious,  for  the  vidory  has  never  been  decided,"  , 

Such  lire  the  |>rofound  dijfGOveries  of  this  momjanc  |x>litfcia:i;,  who, 
froai  a  note  we  learn,  has  been  one  of  Buonaparte's  agents  in  di€er- 
ent  countries.  Dogmatism,  mysticism,  and  an ^;v9e<^arioi)  of  origin* 
ality,  arc  evident  in  the  above  extra£t,  as  well  as  throughout  every 
);hapter  io  this  voluctie.  Our  theorist,  instead  of  drawing  his  conciu* 
Sions  from  historical  fa<Sls,  has  vainly  endeavoured'  to  adapt  ^a£U  IQ 
his  reireries.  The  following  seatence  in  his  concluding  chapter  is  ao 
exampte. 

•*  GovefiBBentt)^'*  says  he,  '*  are  not  like  individmali,  strt5jett  to  ad: 
"^nMot  OMftvttily  Cfooi  youth  tOMrards  maturity,  and  ftom  old  age  to  death. 
As  tlie  eoncrar^,  t^if  strength  incveases  with  theif  duration.  The'longer 
ihf  have  IttNed^  tbe  greater  certainty  they  havse  of  comimi^ng  t6  live." 

'  Unfoi- 


4^0  '  foreign  PuhlicatUns. 

UnfoTtonafeely  tliis  conclusion  is  diametricany  opposite  to  the  tcsti* 
aiooy  of.hisrorical  fa6l8,  and  the  experience  of  mankind.  All  go« 
Vernments  hitherto  have  had  tbeit  adolescence,  mattirity,  old  age,  and 
decay,  4he  same  as  indi  vi4uab,  but  the  stager  of  the  former  differ  in  the 
proportion  of  about  a  century  to^a  lustrum  of  tlie  latter.  He  remarht 
indeed,  that  *'  all  the  governments  of  past  nations  have  perished  ibr 
want  of  guaranteeing  laws  (lots  garantcsj^  either  of  unity  or  of  so» 
dality**  But  as  governments  are  composed  of^individuals,  they  must 
for  eVer  participate,  more  or  less,  in  their  character.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, this  theorist  only  seeks  to  flatter  the  Tyrant,  by  saying,  diat 
'  "govfernmcnt  is  the'only  creation  of  man  which  is  susceptible  of 
immbrtaiitjf**  for  he  certainly  cannot  believe  such  a  proposition ;  aU 
chough  his  attempts  are  to  establish  the  science  of  government  upon 
principles  as  determined  as  the  mathematical  sciences. 

Some  detached  observations  occur  in  this  volume,  on  the  spirit  of  i 
banker,  carried  into  the  administration  of  the  state,  and  the  too  grM 
£uniliarity,  or  equality  of  monarchs  with  their  subjefb. 

*'  All  the  laws  which  I  have  shewn  necessary  to  insure  the  double 
constitutive  charader  of  government,  would  be  without  effic^y  if  they 
were  not  accompanied  by  institutions,  proper  to  retrace  before  all  eyei, 
to  grave  in  all  minds,  and  in  all  heahs,  the  idea  of  the  imporunce  and 
ef  the  superiority  of  men,  the  depositories  of  the  government. 

'*  When  a  Minister^  who  njay  have  been  a  very  good  chief  of  finanistti 
bat  who  assuredly  was  not  a  minister  of  state,  adopted  a  reform  in  tbe^ 
little  military  pomp  which  surrounded  Louis  XVI.  and  introduced  into 
the  palace  of  the  monarch  of  the  first  nation  in  the  world,  the  parsioiony 
of  a  banker^  whose  business  it  is  to  economise  in  every  thing,  he  destroy, 
•d  the  institution  destined  to  give  splendour  to  the  majesty  of  the  num. 
king  (I'homme.roi),  and  prepared,  without  wishing  it,  the  overtbro\jr 
'  af  the  constitutive  law  of  unity  of  power. 

'«  When  Marie- Antoinette,  whose  horrible  catastrophe  iriterdiAed  to  her 
eoteapOrarics  all  painful  remembrance  of.  her  memory  ;  when  this  onfor. 
tuna te  Queen,  rejeAing  an  etiquette  i^  which  she  saw  but  disgrace  ao^ 
inof)Otony>  dressed  herself  like  a  common  woroanj  and  adopted  ao  M 
fashion,  the  author  of  which  was  perhaps  a  vile  courtezan,  she  di4.  QOt 
know  that  she  corrupted  the  manners  of  the  royal  profession,  and  that 
she  prep:ured  the  overthrow  of  the  constitutive  law  of  unity  of  power." 

'  This  indireft  reproach  on  tKc  memory  df  the  late  Queen^  is  hise 
and  unmanly.  Such  reasoning  is  plausible,  and  may  suffice  the 
French;  but  it  is  superficial  and  erroneous  in  the  highest  degreei 
when  applied  to  more  rational  and  enlightened  nations.  A  govern- 
ment of  pomp,  like  the  present  Corsican  despotism,  may' indeed  possess 
tinity  of.  power ;  but  it  cannot  be  permanent,  as  it  wants'  two  essen- 
tial principles,  rationality  and  general  utility.  Such  a  government 
can  only  exist  where  there  is  no  virtue  in  the  people,  and  in  tliattose 
the  eo^try  must  rapidly  depopulate,  and  its  deispptic  power  fii»Uf 
crumble  to  pieces.    But  that  nation  which  posseises. geaume  rtrtiK» 

must  have  a  goyernment  founded  upon  public  utility,  and  not  tspitj 

or 
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History  jf  Napold6n^  Campaign  m  Ctrmany  and  Italy.        4^f  - 

er  chiidi^  ambition.     Tte  progress  of  virtue,  ihdceJ-,  among  naiioiis 
appears  }ust-  in  proportion  to  the.decay  of  Popferv.  * 

The  accusation  of  Necker*$  parsMHony  ocitasioning  the  ruin  of 
Louis  X-Vl.  is  perhaps  not  altogether  unjust,,  thqugh  hcfe  it  is  only 
ipentipned  co  flatter  the  .inordinate  luxury  of  the  Usurper.  The  ideajy 
indeed,  of  external  pon^p  and  haughtiness,  hciug  constituents  of-  tji^ 
regal  chara&er,  and  essential  to,  its  power  and  influence  on  mei^  ift 
sufficiently  preposterous*  Every  honest  Englishman  is  a  living  testi<^ 
n^ony  of  the  fa^lsehood  of  this  pro|X}sicion«>  Such,  hov^ever,  is  tii0 
progress  of  the  oiodero  Frendi  to  a  state  of  nature  and  to  perie<5lton  I 


/ 


Histairfi^  ylbugie  de  la  Campagne^  l^c. 

An  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  Napoleon  the  Great* s  Campaigft-  iit 

Germany  and  Italy  to  the  Peace  of  Presburg^  with  Detaik  tf'tht 

principal  Fa^s  from  that  Treaty^  till  the  Return  of  his  Aiajeslf  -im 

his  Coital.     Revised  and  Corretled  from   the  Oburvaiiom  of  a 

SpeSiit^r.  Pp,  407,  12010.  Paris.  1806.  Imported  hy  Dehofe^ 

•  THIS  is  a  mere  vulgar  compilation  of  the  bulletins  and  addresses^ 
as  they  appeared  in  the  Parisian  newspapers  of  the  day.     The  rmther 
of  this  miserable  farrago  is  almost  as  illiterate  as  Buonaparte  hiniMlff 
and  the  few  original  sentences  that  hb  has  Ventured  to  add  iu  the  pub« 
lished  materiak,,  are  eiifher  childish  nonsense,  or  absolute  blasphemy* 
Of  the  latter  kind  may  be  ranked  the  motto  in  his  title^-Zxr/r  hems 
missus   a    J^eo.     This  coUeiSlion   of  detached   papers,    however,    in 
which  the  Usurper  endeavours  lo-justify  his  condud^  to  the  wmldj 
may  amuse  those  persons  who  study  the  ability  of  the  French  in  the 
art  of  deceiring.     It  is  with  regret,  indeed,  wt  are  obliged  to  reinark, 
that  Talleyrand's  charges  against  the  condu^it  of  the  Emj>eror  of  Aus^ 
tria,  are  urged  with  considerable  cflFecSl,  and  he  has,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, succeeded  in  establishing  a  falsehood,  that  Buonaparte  was  the 
virtuous  defender  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  Emperor  the  treacherous 
and   ambitious  tyrant   of    Bavaria,    Suabia,  and   even   Switzerland ! 
Buonaparte,  meek,  pious  beheticent  man,  we  are  told,  was  engaged 
in  the  ^rts  of  peace,  re-establishing  manufadures  and  agriculture^ 
'  and  thinking  of  nothing  but  making  his  loving  snhje6ls  happy,  and 
dispensing  blessings  upon  them  with  as  much  facilicy  as  his  Holiness 
does  with  his  fore^^finger  on  holidays  ;  whilst  the  then  Emperor  of 
Germany  is  represented  as  an  ambiitous,  blood-thirsty  tyrant,  who 
only  sought  his  own  aggrandizement  in  contempt  of  humanity  or 
}ttttice  i    The  author  has,  indeed,  ipade  one  d^rge  agaiiist  his  ido), 
that  is — an  excessive  love  of  peace  (un  4mcairirxcGisi£4iQi^.Ia4iaix).JJ 
To  comiterbalance  this  charge,  however,  he  is  afterwards  direAly 
called  the  MessiaktSLnd  his  condu£i  to  Italy  compared  Witblfi«irt>f  Jesi|s 
phristtothelaineman.  whom  he  ordered  <*  to  rise  and  waHd"^ 


4^2  .,     f$ragn  PuMfatidm^    • 

As  a  spccittierf-of  thfs  spirit  and  au'thentiqitf  of  the  b€U  ^tUiM  m 
this  history,  wc  transUic  the  following  "  Portritit  de  PittJ^  after  the 
French  success  in  Germany.  .  *. 

•'  If  the  two  greatest  viAims  of  Pitt  are  in  such  profound  dejedion^ 
what  sorrow  ought  not  this  impious  Minister  to  experience,  who^e  breath. 
his  re-kindled  a  flame  which  has  just  consumed  the'  £rst  throne  of  Ger. 
inaRyi  a  whole  Austrian  army^  and  now  attacks  the  fugitive  cohorts  of 
Rassia!  In  him  is  leali^ied  the  fabulous  torments  of  Prometheus ;  all 
tbe  miseries  of  three  Coalitions  overwhelm  him  :  his  atrocious  politics 
axe  the  source  of  them :  he  cannot  taste  repose,  and  he  dare  no  longer  aj^pe^rr . 
in  public.  ^  Peace  !  Peace !'  is  re-echoed  from  all  parts  ;  and  the  word 
pr<ice  is  his  greatest  punishment. 

^'  He  dispatched  from  all  parrs  couriers  and  agents,  some  secret,  and 
ot&ers  invested  with  a  diplomatic  charader  like  Lord  Harrowby.     Thetc 
is  nothing  which  he  ncgleded  to  antK)y  his  enemy.;  emissaries  were  iii  all 
piirts  charged  to  destroy  the  magazins  in  France  and  her  Allies. 
"   **  Heaven  saw  not  without  indignation  sueh  perfidy  aind  atrocity. 

^*  While  Pitt  delighted  in  these  black  projcfts,  the  pleasures  of  \rhich 
ke  relished,  the  horizon  became  dark,  a  thick  fog  exteiKled  over  the  City 
•f  London  * :  about  four  o'clock, in  the  afternoon  (he  vapour  becitme  still 
thicker,  and  no  person  remembers  to  have  seen  a  similar  darkness  iiv  the 
day.time. 

'  ^  It  is  impossible  to  tell  all  the  accidents  which  this  fog  occasioned  on 
ftm  Thames  and  in  the  streets  ;  the  lamps  gave  no  light,  and  it  was  w^ich 
difficulty  one  could  pass  by  the  lights  in  the  shop-windows  ;  the  carriagear 
c<mM  not  move  without  driving  against  each  orher ;  the  confusion  wa» 
ditadfnl,  the  embarrassments  and  dangers  continual.  A  greal  number  of 
persons  were  grievously  wounded ;  ladies  were  ovenurned  in  their 
o6aches,  and  severely  bruised  by  these  disasters  ^ .  coachmen  fell  from 
their  seats,  and  yrere  trampled  to  pieces  by  the  feel  of  their  horses ;  this 
darkness,  joined  to  that  oi  the  night,  did  not  dissiparte  till  the  next  ^9j^ 

/^  Xhis  event  appeared  to  the  populace  of  London  as  a  sinister  presage 
to  the  Allies  and  to  themselves :  they  publicly  cursed  the  Minister,  au- 
thor of  such  miseries.  To  these  evils  were  added  irreparable  losses :  Nelson 
was  killed  in  combat :.  the  fleets  of  England  were  sank  by  the  storms^ 
md  her  expeditions  iailed.  The  clamours  of  the  people  resounded  to  thd 
ears  of  Pitt;  he  concealed  himself  from  their,  murmurs,  by  shutting  him, 
self  up  In  his  palace,  and  feigning  to  be  slck.^  His  physicians  orderod 
him  to  the  baths ;  happy  should  he  find  thefn  sufficiently  efficacious  to 
wash  away  the  spots  ot  ,blood  with  which  he  is  covered  1" 

Sbskuld  any  of  oar  readers  wish  for  more  extraiS^s  from  thiB  Hittorv, 
ive  must  refer  them  to  the  volume.  Nor  can.  we  make  any  remarks 
on  aucb  a  tissue  of  vulgar  aod  palpabb  faisdioods,  recorded  as  histo- 
ricalfafis  I  Had  we  attempted  to  wrke  an  eufegium  oq  the  kte  great 
Muiistcr,  we  might  have  produced  a  oiope  eiegaot,  but  certaihly^  swi 


^,^i^m^t^atl^^^mm*t0tittmmfi  <*l*<i>WltlH  i 


.  •  *f  A  fjgi  y^  fe^f  covered  the  City  ^of  l^ndo^.^M^  tic  WW«  .«f 
the  «tk  of  Nwrcaber/*  j 

.a  more 


f|^«np«^lK3«»Wi^le'o«ex:^h9n  rb«  yiojJjWt  abuse  and  sayaMT^oifl^gs 
.of>l^>inyecmtOCf4ipi^pf'U^  couotry-9t  .his  deaih.;  Thp  fiuthpf, 
jifdeed^  tbrongbouc  tb^i^hQle  of  tlmvoluipe,  sjseaas.  inucb  more  re- 
joiced   at  the  death  of  Mr-  Pitt,  than  at  the  issue  of  (he  bsttle  of  Auv 
fttjerlitz :  unfortunately  i/  a  raison ;  the  losing  or  gaining  6f  a  battle  is 
bat  the  affair  of  a  day,  but  the'^death  of  a  great  scatesmaii  is  a  lo^s 
whibh  ages  may  not  recover  *.     Mtantimc  we  think  it  not  unwmthy 
of  being   recorded  on  tjie  (bmb  of  the  immortal'  William  Pitt,  that. 
the  fell  enemy  of  his  country  ordered  his  death  to  he  annoiinced  on 
alt  the  theatres  in  Paris,  with  as  much  eclat  as  any  of  his  most  spleii* 
djd  vidlories. 

The  Mrhole  of  this  History  of  Buonaparte's  Campaign  in  Germany^ 
IS  equally  as  false  as  the  fog  in  London  ;  yet  it  is  believed  in  France. 
We  are,  indeed^  perfeftly  aware  of  the  design  and  effect  of  such 
false  representations;  but  we  are  no  less  firmly  persuajded  that  all  iiv- 
flaence  raised  on  such  a  basis,  must  finally  terminate  in  disgrace  ^nd 
ruin. 


Di£fio$maire  des  Bfaux  Arts. 

« 

A  Diefiqnary  of  the  Fine  Arts.     By  A. 'L.  r^iIHp,  Member  of  the; 
Institute;  Keeper  of  /Medals,  &c.  in  the  Imperial  Library,  Pro- 
fessor of  Antiquities,  &c/ ;  &c.     3  vols,  8vo.    of  820  Pages  eacl^» 
xl.   16s.  Paris.  i8q^..    Imported  by  Deconchy. 

-  THE  importance  of  sucK  a  Diftionary  is  self-ievident ;    but  ife 

relative  value  must  depend  on  the  copiousness,  accuracy,  and  general 

rocfit  of  th^  different  subjeiSs  discussed.  %  We  have  already  numerous  ' 

DSdijHiaries  of  the  Fine  Artsi  but  with  a  few  exceptions,  they,  ane 

better. .adapted  tp  make  us  sensible  of  pyr  warns,  than^vain  of  our  ac- 

^\iireteeiit^in  ti^is  departm^it,  of  literature*     The  present  editor,  Jn-. 

deed)  is  khown  as  a<jnQ^t  laborious  ^nd. generally  accurate  compiler^ 

,and  occasibpally  ah.  original    writer  oa  subjedb  that  require  nigre 

learning  ihao^  genius;    M-  Milliii,.  however, .  has  borrowed  largely 

from  the  more  original  and  ingenious  work. on  the  Fine  Arts  in  Gei^ 

mm  by  Sulzer,  to  which  be  has  added  some  particulars  from  Wat^- 

let,  Lciresqu9i  Lord  Kain^s,  Richar4son,  &c.  The  author  has»  yeryjy. 

dio^lly  we  think,:  rejected  Poetry  and  Elpqucnice  .trom  this  if  ork,  sis 

Inidipg  to  make  it  too  voluminous,  and  refers  to  his  Pidlionary^of 

Mythology  for  information  on  such  subjedls.    He  might,  howevicf^ 

rktviejPiven  a  pouch  baiter  reason  fcrr  this  supposed  oanssion,  nameijr, 

J^  Fqttry  aqd  Ck>4uence  have  betn  very  iniproperly  denominated 
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9118,  as  tliiey  require  no  mechatrical  aid  /th  gif^them  peirfefllipii^  ati 
should  have  been  much  more   properly^  tteiied  among  the  scfieacii, 
-keini  edtiteljr  imelledluiil.     The  follo^;«rtog^b  a  suminsirf  of  the  pfan 
trf*  this  Di£lioAary. 

•  '  •  /       •  * 

.  **  I  havci  first  endeavoured  to  give  a  Hisiaiy  of  the  Art^j  for  it  is  in- 
.dispen&able  to  a  proper  comprehension  of  their  theory.     By  the  History  o£ 
,the  Arts,  1  do  not  understand  that \pf  artists^  which  is  nevertheiess  con- 
neded  with  it,  but  that  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  in  different,  ages,  aixi 
anfu)ng  different  nations.     The  greater  part  of  the  articles  of  this  natoic 
are  cxtra<^ed  from  my  course  of  public  ledures^     The  Theory  of  Arts  Is 
also  an  essential  part ;  it .  is  that  which  teaches  artists  how  to  adl,  and 
amateurs  how  to  judge^     1  have  here  thought  it  my  duty  to  combine  the 
excellent  observations  of  Sulzer^  Watelet,  and  Levesque,  to  which  I  have 
joined  those  of  the  best  authors  on   this  subjeft*     PnT^ff/rtf"  cannot  be  ac- 
quired but  by  usage  ;  to  wif.h  to  give  rules  would  not  be  to  'a€l  as  an  his. 
torian,  but  as  a  master  of  the  art :  I  have  fiot;  therefore,   attempted  aSy 
but  have  attached  myself  principally  to  the  efxplanation  of  those  which  it 
is  necessary  to  l^now,  in-order   to  understand  the  praftiee  of  the  difierent 
arts  among  the  ancients  and  moderns^  and  also  the  explanation  of  technical 
terms.     My  intention  was,  to  confine  myself  to  the  arts    relati%'e  to  dc. 
sign  ;  but  at  the  instance  of  the  bookseller^  I  have  included  vm^c*    I 
confess  that  I  have  very  little  knowledge  ii^  the  theory  or  pradHec  of 
this  art ;  but  I  have  extradled  from  the  best  authors,  and  it)  the  hiftctkd 
fartj  some  original  and  *  curious  articles  will  be  found«     To  combine  i< 
much  as  possible  in  this  work,  I  have  joined  interesting  and  necessary 
details,    sufficiently   copipxis,  on  the  manners*  customs,  and  dresses,  of 
the  difierent  nations.     To  the  above  I  have  attded  lists  of  the  best  iorb 
on  every  subjed,  extiadted-  from  the  bibliography  of  filankcnburg  ap- 
,  pended  to  Sulzer's  work." 

The  first  volume  occupies  the  alpha!>et  from  A  to  G  inclorfte ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  innmense  nuniber  of  pages,  the  most  stiiking 
defedl  is  the  want'of  tertns.  By  the  title  Diftionary  bf  the  Fine  Arts, 
^'e  understand  a  book  containing  all  the  names  and  terms«  wiifr  tifcrr 
ckplanations,  which  occur  in  tne  arts  of  sculpture,  paint jiig,  an^i- 
teflurc,  music,  dancing,  &c.  That*  is  not  the  character  of  fhc 
DiiStionary  before  us :  in  it  ihe  editor  evinces  great  negligence  of 
terms ;  ahd  only  gives  a  slight  historical  sketch  of  die  various  b|[^oches . 
of  the  arts ;  their  changes  and  progress  in  the  difiercnt  councrias  in 

-which   they  have  been  cultivated.     It  is,  indeed,  radielr  to  be-itoft- 
fidered-as  a  series  of  historical  essays,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  alpha- 
het,  than  as  a  Dtflionary  explaining  the^irts,  and  defining  their  tennsf  ^ 
In  architedore,' the  editor  is  particularly. defefiive;  and  it  iyinvao 
that  we  k)ok  for  exphtiations  or  definitions  of  the  arehireflttrftl  tepM 

^^thfjouTf  abavents,  ahbaye^  atbutir^  abreiivdiry  nfmsU^  afiemiMf^  uhfii% 
^K!/7;vf,  even  jQ  the  first  le.tter.  The  following  article  will  cooveja 
fair  idea  of  the  style  and  manner  of  this  Di£tionaryi  and  is  iSso  one  of 

%the  original  anides  of  whichthe.  author  boasts;    -     < 

«•  AcADtiiT  OF  Mvaic.    It  was,  thus  thaf  w<t  Ibrweity  crfWia 

Fraaerf 
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Ymssatp .  and  that  irstiit  pa)iod:in}Italy>  an  as8Binbl|r  of  miineiyit^  or  ama^ 
fencs,  to  which  tlw  Fcencii  hare  sinc^  giroi  thfi-mnr^of  Coooert.   ,  It  it 
to  Italy  >th^i^  Europe  owes  the  .revival  of  ^i^c,  as'  well  as  all  /the.,  ocbet 
arts  :   it  was  also  in  thaf  cbontry  that  associations  for  the  performance  ^ 
X|iasic  first   becanie  permanent,  and  were  san^iotied  by  the  Oovernnient. 
Ja/1543^    the  Acadm^  of  Pbilo-Harmo/iici  was  instituted  at  VicenKa^ 
whence  \t  has  since  passed  to  Verona.     In  1565,  another  Academy,  under 
the  name  of  de^b  Incatenati  (the  enchained),  was  incorporated  with  the 
former  £  and  their  members,  united,    obtained  the  grant  of  a  piece    of 
ground  from  the  magistracy  of  Verona,  oh  which  they  boilt  a  grand  and 
beaotiful  edifice,  where  public  concerts  were  held  every  week..    About 
the  year  1732,  a  theatre  was  added  for  the  performance  of  the  opera.     In 
1662,  a  society  of  the  same  kind  was  formed  at  Bologna,  under  the  title 
of  Academy  of  FhtUmuies^   which  took  for  symbol   a    hill,  or  mount, 
covered  wit^  reeds,  with  this  motto  :  Voch  dukedine-  captant.     In   1665^ 
emulation  gave  existence  to  another  society  in  the  same  city,  that  called 
\x%kM  dt*  Muski  Fdachiiu  having  as  a  symbol  two  tambours,  with  the  de- 
vice :    Orbem  demuket  ata&u.     This  Academy  seemed  to  have  no  other- 
objeA  than  to  parody  the  preceding,  neither  of  which,  it  appears,  exist 
at  present.  .  '  ^ 

**  In  tracing  the  origin  of  the  late  Academie  Royale  de  Musique,  we  per. 
icive  that    it  was  not  thus  named  because  it  was  an  establishment  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  Academies  of  Painting  and  Architediure,  but  that  the 
title  of  Academy  was  given  to  it  only  in  the  sense  of  that  word  in  Italy. 
To  that  establishment  is  added  a  theatre,  now  known  under  the  name  of 
Oj^eray  or  Theatre  of  Arts.     It  has  often   been  wished,  that  this  Academy 
ot  Nlusic  was  Organized  like  the  other  Academies,  and  in  a  manner  to  cor(« 
tribute  more  eflfedlually  to  the  progress  of  the  art  of  music,  and  to  Its  in«^ 
ttroAion.     Several  authors  in  different  countries  have  wished  that  similar 
establishments  were  instituted.     Formerly  there  were  professors  of  musical 
theory  in  various  places  :  Bartholomew  Remo  fulfilled  this  duty  at  Sala- 
manca.   -In  the   Universities  of   Oxford  and,  Cambridge,  in  Englan<i, 
'  mqsic  is  no  longer  publicly  taught ;   but  they  still  confer  the  t>annet  of 
Dodor  of  Music,     in  France,  an  establishment  has  been  founded  since  the 
Revolution,  destined*  to  teach  music,  under  the  name  of  Conservatory  of 
.  Music.     Lately,  the  Abbe  Volger  has  had  an  extraordinary  chair  in  rhe 
University  of  rrague,  as  Professor  of  Music." 

Few  readers,  we  apprehend,  Will  consider  this  meagre'  sketch  as  a 

&V/0ry  of  musical  institutions,  m\\\cs%  z  definition  of  iht  term,  Academy 

of  Music.     No  reference  is  made  to  the  numerous  musical 'societies  in 

Germany  and  the  North;  as  well  as  in  this  country  ;  nor  is  the  least 

notice  rakeii  of  the  particular  regulations,  and  extent,  of  these  institu- 

tiptis,  or  of  the  premiums  and  rewards  which  they  voted  to  various 

.performers.     We  have  here,    indeed,  nothing  morcr  than  the  well- 

*^own  faft,   that  music  began  to  be  cultivated  in  Italy  about nhe 

middle  of  i\\t  sixteenth  century,  and  that  it  has  since  flourished  in 

Prance  I  '  • 

• 

M.  Miltin  has  given  a  verbose  account  of  Alhamhra^  the  Mooriirfi 
royal  palace  %l  Grcuada,  indifiereptly  translated  from  Swinburne ;  bat 
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he  aeknowfedgeti  widi  mom  troth,  peiliapai  :t!un  he'  is  zvr^st  o^ 
fbaeic  \%i9LT  from  convvytnc;  an  adequate  idea  oF  dm  extraordiiBry 
edifice,  which  it  beyond  cotnpanson  the  ^etitest  curiottty  ie 
Europe.  ^  :    .  >  ' 

The  article  on  ARC*HiTECTtrRE  is  sufficiently  diffuse,  and^bounfi 
in  repetitions;  tihbough  the  author,  without  any  just  reasoo;' hits  en* 
tircly  omitted  military  and  ftai/al  archite^urej  as  if  they  wcrcindepcih 
dent  of  tlie  arts  !  Civil  architeiSture  he  arranges  under  thelieau^df 
the  different  styles,  as  •«  Egyptian,  Persian,  Indian,  flicenicJan^ 
Judaic,  Greek,  Roman,,  x^rabian,  Gothic,  Saxon,  Chinese,  &c^ 
According  to  the  epoclis,  architedJure  is  distinguished  into  that  of  th? 
best  age  of  antiquity,  that  of  tlie  lower  empire,  that  of  the  middle  age, 
and  modern  architedure,"  We  shall  onlj  npiice  the  author's  accooof 
of  tlie  .,  :  ' 

"  Saxon  Architecture.  The  style  callVd  Gotfiic  passed  to  Eng- 
land from  ^"rancVr,  especially  from  Normandy.  The  ancient  English,  in 
consequence  of  their  connexion  with  the  Romans,  at  first  a>lopted  the  Ro- 
man-tiaste  in  the  construdion  of  their  churches.  After  the  conquest  of 
England  by  the  Normans,  this  style  was  denominated  opus  Rom^aaam.hy 
the  monksj  because  it  was  an  imitation  of  the  Roman  architeflqre.dcgeoe. 
rated.  The  two  beautiful  churches  which  still  exist , at  Caen,  are  the  ar- 
chetypes of  those  in  England  built  at  that  period*  In  this  style  of  archi- 
tefture,  the  delicacy  of  the  members  takes  place  of  the  quantity  of  3culp- 
t'nre  elsewhere  lavished  :  a  great  number  of  churches  in  this  beautiful  ^ty\(i 
are  still  found  in  England.  ,.       • 

^'  Under  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  a  style,  cljara^erized  by  its  pointed 
.arches,  was  introduced  pto  this  country.  This  style,  due  to  the  croisadcs, 
or  to  the  Moors  in  Spain,  was  always  undergoing  changes  arid  *  modifica- 
tions, and  prevailed  during  the  reigns  of  the  three  first  Edwards.  About 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  taste  for  novelty  invented  a  mulr|. 
tude  of  ornaments,  and  at  that  period  the  florid  Gothic  predominated*- 
After  having  exhausted  all  the  forms  of  leaves,  of  knots,  and  of  roses, 
the  artists  introduced  the  figures  of  angels  with  instruments." 

The  editor  here  confounds  the  Norman  with  the  Gothic  architec* 
ture ;  and  to  gratify  his  national  vanity  at  the  expencc  of  truth,  falsety 
asserts,  that  the  Gothic  passed  from  France  to  this  country.  The 
Norman,  indeed,  is  a  degenerated  style  of  the  Roman,  andwasreaUy 
imported  into  this  country  ;  but  all  the  true  Gothic  edifices  in  Fratice 
were  built  by  the  English— a  fa£t  which  M.  Miliin,  in  common  wicft 
all  the  writers  of  his  country,  studiously  endeavours  to  conceal  There 
is  also  reason  to  believe,  tliat  the  pointed  arch  is  much  older  than  the 
crpisades  in  this  country.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  dus  same  pointed 
^ch  is  still  seen  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  Crim  Taru^ry,  2id 
aeveral  parts  of  Turkey  ;  but  it  is  much  more  probable  tiiat  it  travelled 
through  Germany  to  this  country,  than  that  it  was  discovened  io  tkc 
^ast  by  some  of  the  croisaders,  and  thence  brought,  to  Eegland,  or 
'ranee,,  according  to  the  false  assertions  of  the  Freiicli  aotiijuaries*  , 

In  a  long  account  of  Beards,  M.  Milliaohly  details  some  cofoimoa* 

,     place 
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fbce^  (a^-  relative  to  the  Romans  and  French,  and  only  incidentafly 
leencions  ocher  countries,  without  taking  any  notice  oC  their  use  in  thcf 
sculpture  and  mythology  of  the  Ease   A  similarly  defe^ve  account  is 

S^iveo  of  the  character  and  use  of  box-wood  in  gardens,  &c.    The 
ifferenc  columns  in  architecture  are  better  explained.    The  imper« 
fi^  sketch  on   the  art  of  dancing  is  chiedy  taken  from  Weaver'9 
Leisures,  and  other  £nglisli  works.    Under  the  head  of  £AU*fo&t& 
(aqua-tortis),   M/e  are  told,  that  the  art  of  etching  **  has  been  princi* 
railiy   perteCicd  by  the  French  artists*"     This  is  totally  false :  the 
crencn  artists  to  ihe  present  hour  are  still  ignorant  of  the  art  of  etch^ 
ing,  and  in  all  iheir  attempts  to  perform  it,  ihey  have  almost  entirely 
failed,  and  abandoned  it  in  disgust.    Treating  ot  the  various  schools 
of  pa'uiung»  the  editor  refers  to  his  translatjon  of  Dallaway^s  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Arts  in  England,  and  mentions  a  few  names  ot  artists  in 
th'isco^dU^ry,  in  terms  ot  the  highest  comtnendarion. 

The  seb^d  volume  occupies  the  alphabet  from  H  to  0  inclusive. 
M.  Millio  gtyes  an  interesting  dissertation  on  the  word  hache,  axe 
(ascidj ;  aiid  after  mentioning  the  principal  uses  of  this  instrument 
among  the  ancients  in  their  sacrifices,  wars,  and  implements  of  their 
gods,  proceeds  to  notice  its  form  in  diiferent  ages  and  nations.     It  is 
evidently  the  origin  of  the  halberd,  or  batcle-axe,  which  has  now  de- 
generated to  a  simple  pike,  borne  by  our  Serjeants  of  infantry.     The 
explanatTon  of  the  axe  on  tombs  and  sepulchral  monuments,  however, 
has  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  most  learned^and  ingenious  antiquaries. 
Many  of  these  figures  of  an  axe,  with  the  words,  sub  ascia  dedicavit^ 
^  ascia  posuity  ab  asciafedty  &c.  are  still  seen  x>n  aiKient  monu- 
ments ;  but  all  the  attempts  to  explsun  its  real  meaning  have  hitherto 
amounted  only  Co  vain  conje£lures<     The  childish  conceit  of  Mafiei, 
that  It  related  to  the  monumem*s  being  white,  or  made  with  lime  \  or 
ot  Muratori,  that  it  was  a  kind  of  prayer,  are  unworthy  of  notice :'  the 
most  probable  explanation.  is^<hat  it  had  an  allegorical  allusion  to  the 
jpowcr  ai\d  justice  ot  the  law»  and  that  these  expressions  indicated  their 
Wing  dune  uMcier  or  by  the  law. 

.    ^iiiould  the  historical  details  under  the  words  harmony  and  he- 

iLAUOs  uot  be  tound  satisfactory,  the  number  of  v^orks  mentioned 

certainly  must,  a»  they  constitute  nearly  the  half  of  each  article.    The 

sketch  at  HISTORICAL  FAiNTtMOS,  and  list  of  attists  in  this  depart- 

meot,  evinces  much  industry,  '4XiA  conuins  a  considtiable  number  of 

Daines.     The  long  account  of  clocks  aiKl  dials  is  rather  misplaced 

among  the  hne  arts ;  but  it  serves  to  shew,  that  the  art  of  constrq£ling 

instrunietus  to  measure  time  was  first  cultivated  and  brought  to  per* 

,  fcflipn  in  this  c^ntry.    The  history  of  oil  fainting  is  5iamefully 

,    imperfedt :  that  of  €AMES  and  inscriptions,  particularly  the  latter^ 

is  much  less  exceptionable.     The  analytical  account  of  inscriptions^ 

indeed,  is  neat  and,  iniercstiiig.     The  author's  observations  on  the 

ancicjit  lamps  are  the  most  original  and  accurate  article  in  this  Di&i(' 

tiouary/    The  same  may  be. said  of  his  illustrations  of  the  word  ivy 

dad  HAND,  particularly  tbclaiier,  2&  the  hand tf  jusuc€^  sagrtdhands^ 

\  ripp.  va*..  XXV*  K  k  v^nv^ 
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ifithihambf  Juki  oh  the  hedJ,  8cc.  The  article  MUSIC,  KIce  that  ^ 
irdiite&ure,  ,1$  treated  in  tlie  divisbns  of  teach  country^  and  its  history 
and  .prdgress  detailed,  with  much  more  copiousness  than  accuracr. 
After  giving  a  rather  laboured  account  of  the  progress  of  Mtfsic  pk 
£i9GLAND9  and  of  the  expensive  establishments  dedicated  to  this  art 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  ecu* 
Cbries»  he  avails  himself  of  the  'opportunity  of  expressing  his  doubb 
Ivhether  the  Eitglish  have  any  national  taste  for  music,  arid  represents 
their  language  as  inharmonious,  and  wholly  unfit  fior  musical  recitah 
tion !  The  language  of  Pope,  Goldsmith,  and  Gray,  cannot  be  very 
nrtionally  accused  of  want  of  harmony.  The  editor,  however,  does 
4mp)e  justice  to  the  mc^^ical  productions  of  our  modern  professors,  par«  ^ 
ticularly  Dr.  Artiold,  whose  merit  has  esttorted  his  reludant  appro- 
bation to  any  thing  English  in  the  fine  arts.  To  mere  curiosif  tpot 
historical  outlines  of  the  progress  and  a£tual  state  of  music  may  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  this  Didlionary  of  the  Fine  Arti» 
M.  MilHn,  however,  is  much  better  qualified  to  treat  with  ^eata 
iiscuracy  and  interest  the  subje£t  of  nummi^  or  coins  and  medals,  itSi 
he  has  accordingly  here  given  a  neat  abridgment  of  the  various  re- 
searches in  that  curious  and  difficult  study.  To  give  some  idea  of  die 
author's  mode  of  treating  what  relates  to 'manners  or  customs,' we  shaH 
translate  the  article  mouchoir.  (handkerchief)  entire. 

•  - .  « 

''  In  general,  the  ideas  of  decency  <and  propriety  that  prevailed  io40# 
cient  times  di&red  much  from  tjiose  in  modern  days.    We  are  fin  fio9 
considering  it  unbecoming  or  vulgar  to  use  a  handkerchief  to  wipe  t^ 
perspiration  from  the  face,  or  to  apply  to  the  nose ;  on  the  contnij,  it 
IS  a  decent  custt>m  to  which  we  are  educated.     It  was,  howeveti  very 
j^ftrept  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.     A  lady  that  in  public  woola 
have  used  a  handkerchief^  would  have  singularly  betrayed  great  want  oi 
delicacy.     This  custom  not  only  reached  to  women,  hut  was  also  a  gene« 
ral  rule  of  decency  to  which,  by  some  sentiment  pf  c6nvenience,  the  men 
also  submitted,  at  least  in  certain  circumstances.     The  places  where  de- 
cency was  observed  with  the  greatest  rigour,  which  the  ancients  ^texf 
often  transporfed  into  laws  in  common  life,  were  the  theatres  and  tbe 
temples.     Tacitus  aixi  Snetoitius  agree  in  saying,  that  Nero  sobjeAeJ 
himself  scrupulously  to  the  theatrical  etiquette:  thus,  he  wiped  off  tkt 
peVsinration  with  ihc  under  sleeves  of  his  %coat  only,  and  was  so  much  Oft 
his  guard)  that  no  person  ever  perceived  that  he  had  occasion  to  fi^U  ^ 
use  a  handkerchief.     To  (pit,  or  blow  the  nose,  in  the  temples,  passed 
for  an'adl  of  incivility  and  irreverence*     In  the  daily  occupations  »t  the 
tfibunaVs^  or  feasts,  it  appears  that  the  men  wpre  a  handkerchief  fswda* 
H^m)  of  fine  linen,,  but  only  for  wiping  off  th^  perspiration,  and  notfcf 
q^ljjtying  to  the  nose.     The  women  and  girls,  as  well  as  the  men,  bathed 
every  day,  .and  thus  carried  off,  in  the^jwarm  baths,  all   the  perspiration 
and  other  impurities  of  the  body.     This"  regimen,  joined  to  theconsMfl* 
iise  of  perfumes,  balsams,  and  crowns  of  flowers,  induced  a  dry  constitu. 
ti.m,  which  necessarily  prescribed  the  use  of  handkerchiefs.     It  Is  never- 
th"t^^^.^fctlece:j^ary  to  observe,  that  the  Latin  language  has  the  woi:dl?r.vr/>M, 
vvhiVli  sJgniiiJ^  i  kind  of  handkerchief  larger  than  ours.     This  is,  at  least, 
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tltt  fteAse  ivhkh  Vopiacos  has  giren  it,  when  he  tells  us  thart  Aurelian  was 
the  first  to  or4er  htDdkefchieis/mzmy  to  be  distnbutedi  thatthejr  migiit' 
be  warned  in  the  air  as  a  mark  of  aj^lause,  at  th^  theatres  an4pubUe= 
guBos.  AocofdiDg  ,10  Eoscbttts,  diis  mark  (^approbation  to  sermons^' 
kad  been  aome  time  in  use  ki  the  Christian  churches." 

TYie  article  oPeka  meets  our  most  unquah'fied  approbation.  It  is^ 
indeed,  diiiicult  to  conceive  any  thing  more  irrational,  ormoreinju* 
rIou:>  to  g^ood  caste  by  combining  greater  absurdities,  than  this  .propa«» 
gator  of  vice,  to  which  the  elegant  satire  of  Addison,  nearly  a  century 
ago,  is  stili  appiicnble.  Wiiat  is  more  extraordinary,  perhaps,  is^ 
that  such  preposierou)  combinations  of  inagnificence  and  low  buf* 
,  foonevy  shouM,  in  this  country,  still  cominue  to  please  the  most,  ca- 
IlghLciied  assembly  in  the  worldl 

**  In  the  exhibitions  which  the  Italians  have  distinguished  by  the  name 

ef  operaa,    thefe  is  .^uch  a  strartge  mixture  of  gnmdeur  and  littleness,  of 

>)eauti««  and  absurdities,  that  it  is  4>ffi*^ult  to  speak  of  them  in  proper 

terms*     In  the  be&t  operas  ^e  see  and  hear  things  so  absurd,  that  the/ 

a^ipeaf  j»   if  destined  only  to  excite  the  astonishment-  of  children,'  or  of 

those  people  who  resemble  them  in  ignorance.     In  the  midst  of  these  taste^ 

li%%  afid  mftserable  exhibitions^  we  fometimea  find  acenea  which  penetrate 

the  heart  profoundly,  which  fill  the  soul  with  the  most  agieeable  volvp* 

tuousnessy  excite  the  most  tender  pity,  and  inspire  fear  and  terror*    h 

scene  full  of  inteieat  is  often  followed  by  one  whetc  llie  same  per^puages 

appear  to  us  no  better  than  jug;j;lersy  ^o»  by  lidicolQus  pomp>  but  in  ai| 

aukward  manner, /"seek  to  inspire  the  pppulace  with  terror  and  aston^sh*- 

men't.     Otfendtkl  by  these  absurdities,  which  we  too  often  find  in  th? 

opera,  it  ia  with  difficulty  we  can  resolve  to  make  it  the  ohjed  of  oar 

tneditations.     As  a  dramatic  performance,  it  demonstrates  the  levity  of 

the  modem3,  who  have  employed  it  to  degrade  the  arts  of  poetry,  music, 

dancing,    and  painting,    by  exposing   them  to  just  ridicule   and  coa. 

tempt." 

Tte  third  voli^me  commences  with  nbe  ktter.P,  and  concludes  |he 
alphaJ^C  IXmlor  the  word  PAtLu^oiUM,  we  ha?e  a  copioua  aciid  in^ 
tereating  a^couiK  of  all  the  differ^ilt  opinions  which  have  appeared  te>* 
iacive  to<  tUi^  celebrated  relique  qi  u\(i^mx,y.  The  author,  aldiougk 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  sut9Jje4^Qt  gems  and  medals,  has  availed 
himsflf  of  tiie  learning  ol*  £,«v^?uw,  whose  exc^letii  dissertation  on 
the  «*  Stealing  cMf  the  Palladium  by  Oigoaedes  and  Ulysses"  (published 
at  Brunswick  in  1801},  comains  all  d^  more  imcrcatiiig  particularSi 
relative  to  this  statue,  and  the  different  figures  to  wUdi  it  has  given 

exislefice* 

The  German  writers  have  furnished  M^^  MiUin  with  data  fer'a 
wry  interesting  article  on  tlie  yar iouv  auhs(:^ccs  used  ia  di  flerent  coai»» 
tries  for  writing  on,  >nd  on  chie  invention  of  paf»er  made  of  coctoa  or 
liaen  rag^  It  is  certain^  that  the  kaovirledge  of  making  paper  of  Goe» 
lofi  was  M^odnced  by  die  Moors,  into  ^pain,  whence  it  was  dissemi* 
liated  over  £trG^    in  Fran^  the  oldest  ittanuserifits  on  paper  dp; 
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not  bear  a  date  earlier  than  the  Utter  end  of  die  eleveath  ceo$nrji 
while  the  Bodleian  Library  contains  oqe  dated  1049.  There  is  noc> 
indeed,  any  certain  document  to  prove  the  precise  period  .when  this 
cotton  paper  was  introduced  into  this  country  ;  but  there  is  abundant 
circumstatitial  evidence  to  prove,  thai  it  was  known  in  England  sooner 
than  in  France,  and  that  it  must  have  been  between  the  eighth  and 
tenth  centuries.      During  that  period,   the  Moors  had   overrun  the 

freater  pare  of  Spain,  except  JBiscay  and  the   Ascurias,    where  the 
pantards  had  fied  to  the  mountains,  and  were  almost  destitute  of  every 
kind  ofprovisions,  tiil  they  p.ceived  timely  supplies  from  this  country, 
whicli  enabled  tliem  to  rally,  and  agaiil  recover  some  of  their  fertile 
plains,  then  hjghly  cultivated  by  ilie  Moo^s.     Our  connexion  at  ^^t 
period  with  Spain  wa^s  much  Tnore  t;«iimate  and  more  friendly  than 
whh  France,  and  the  EngliJi  were  also  as  uiticli  more  esteemed  by 
the  Spaniards.     The  cause  of  tliis  friendship  dcvelopes  the  national 
chara(Sieribtics  of  the  three  nations.  England,  al  wa\  s  the  friend  and  sup* 
porter  of  the  distressed,    furnislted  the  Spaniards,  gratukousfyf  witb 
every  kind  of  neccss;^ries :  France,  it  is  true,  alocd  them  with  troops; 
but  these  troops,  not  content  with  an  exorbitant  pay,  also  reouired 
power,  and  a^uiticd  a&i  auihority  as  if  by  right  of  conquest !     Hence 
the  grouml  and  origiri  of  thie  friendly  emotions  of  the  Spaniards  for  this 
country,  and  theii  aversion  from  tne  FVench,  both  of  which  prevail, 
k>  a  certain  decree,  even  at  the  present  day.    ^ 
''    With  resped^  however,  to  the  originordtscovery  of  thcpap^miw' 
in  use,  and  made  ofdiiien  rags,  Wchrs  ascribes  it  to  Germany-  Theic 
is  some  plausibility  in  this  opinion,  though  it  may  have  been  an  Italian 
discovery.     The  following  are  the  chief  reasons  for  this  judgrAent: 
••In  Italy,  no  paper  made  of  linen   rngs  is  found  before  the  year 
1367  ;  at  the  same  period  it  was  not  known  in  Spain  ;  in  England, 
there  are  no  proofs  of  it  before   1342,  and  in  France,  about  1314' 
On  the  contrary,  Germany  possesses  documents  on  rag  paper  which 
may  be  dated  certainly  from  the  year  1308."    This,  however,  is  not 
conclusive  evidence,  as  the  custom  of  painting  on  the  margins  oimm'^ 
scripts  in  Italy  had  become  so  general,  that  almost  all  the  ancient  re- 
-cords  are  on  vellum ;  paper,  whether  made  of  cotton  or  rags,  be/i^jf 
unfit  for  sueh  purposes.     This  fad  might  account  for  the  rart^^o^ 
rag-paper  documents  in  Italy  prior  to  those  in  Germany. 

M«  Millin,  before  concluding  this  article  on  paper,  takes  much 
pains  to  persuade  his  countrymen,  that  the  drawing-paper  which  they 
use  under  the  name  of  English^  is  really  made  in'  France,  and  sent 
here,  where  it  is  sixed^  and  pressed  between  polished  copper-plates, 
and  then  sent  back  to  France  I  This  ridiculous  fabrication  is  to\i  *^ 
order  to  convince  the  French,  that  the  English  (iannot  make  good 
•paper ;  yet  ihcy  are  allowed  the  ingenuity  of  improving  that  maw'*» 
France.  The  author  seems  not  to  have  known,  that  this  drawing- 
paper  is  an  English  invention ;  that  it  is  made  on  modds  wove  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  and  the  paper  afterwards  hot-pressed  widKMit  any 

.    stae,  aS'  he  ignorantly  supposes.   Some  recent  attempts  to  introduce  the 
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manufaS^are  of  this  "wove  paper  in  France  have  been  made,  hut  therr 
success  lias  not  been  very  flartcring. 

The    FAYS  AGE  (laodscnpe)  has  furnished  the  editor  with  an  agree- 
a\>\e  and  interesting  snbjetSI,  which  he  has  treatetl  copiously,  by  means 
of  the  £ ng I ish  authors  on    this  familiar,  but  arduous,  branch  of  the 
|^\£lortal  aru      His  history  of  paintjng  detaiFs  the  most  of  the  anec- 
dotes of  the    anciient  painters,  the  f(t»rtunc  of  their  pieces,  and  their 
Tclative  merit.     From  an  antiquary  h'ke  our  author,  we  should  have 
CXf>e£led  much  more  accurate  inquiries  relative^  the  origin  and  pro>? 
^ress  of  this  pleasing  arc ;  but  he  evinces  but  little  inclination  for  eb^ 
Borate  research,  ana  his  other  literary  avocations  almost  prescribe  him 
soScient  titne.      Of  all  the  English  works  on  painting  published 
widun  the  last  fifteen  years,  except  one  of  the  very  worst,  he  seems 
to  be  totally  ignorant,  'and  it  is  probable  that  be  really  knows  nothing 
^  oC  any  of  them  but  through  the  medium  of  th^  German.     On  the  po« 
pillar  subject  of  PBJisP£CTtv£  we  find  several  judicious  remarks;  but 
gienerally   too  vague.'     The  following  instrument,  the  principle-  of 
which  has  been  known  above  a  century  in  this  country,  is  falsely  as* 
cribed  to  French  invention. 

^'  PHTviONOTaACK" — (a  barbarous  and  illegitiiiiate  combination  of  a 
Greek  aod  French  word)-^''  A  name  given  by  M*  Chretien  to  a  pfiniagra^ben 
which  be  bad  placed  vertically,  and  to  which  he  had  added  a  moveable  visual 
pmnt  attached  to  a  horizontal  thread,  by  which  the  parting  point  may 
W  rtmoved  to  any  distance  at  pleasure,  and  thereby  enabling  him  to 
delineate  a  portrait  from  nature  in  a  manner  infallible,  and  almost  as  larga 
as  life*     Afterwards,  this  portrait  is  reduced  with  the  horizontal  panto. 

Sra|4ier,  and  engraved  in  any  size  required.  Such  a  sure  means  would 
t  extremely  u^ful  for  taking  the  dkgy  of  medals  and  coins,  in  which  we 
have  almost  never  a  resemblance.  M.  Quenedey  was  the  first  who,  in 
17S8,  produced  this  kind  of  portrairs  in  concert  with  M.  Chretien.  At 
that  time  they  only  did  profiles,  and  engraved  the  outlines  without  sha« 
dows;  hot  they  have  since  much  improved  this  manner  of  graving  por. 
traits,  which  has  the  merit  of  being  prompt,  and  of  seizing  the  true 
likeness/' 

The  following  accctint  of  pockets  deserves  the  attcnrion  of 
Aosc  ladies,  whose  contempt  of  decorum  has  induced  them  to  imi- 
tate their  more  abandoned  neighbours  in  adopting  a  custom  of  the  bar- 
l^arous  ages. 

*'  The  ancient  writers  never  make  mention  of  pockets :  the  girdle  sup* 
plied  their  place,  jAe.same  as  with  the  people  of  the  East  at  the  present 
day.  From  the  account  of  handkerchiefs  it  will  appear,  that  they  would 
not  oblige  the  women,  among  the  ancients,  to  wear  pockets.  Little 
fillets  tied  tight  roond  the  breast,  and  sometimes  the  girdle,  served  them 
for  keeping  every  thing  precious  aind  secret4  It  is  well  known  that  the 
girdle  sometimes  supplied  the  place  of  a  purse  at  that  period,  and  that  the 
pick-pockets  had  then  particular  address  at  robbing  the  girdles  in  the 
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Hiob :  it  18  for  this  reason  that  they  were  called  euu^irjles^  as  tv«  now 
call  them  cut.furus.  NeVertheleirsy  it  is  not  probable  that  this  use  of 
ctndureSf  that  is  to  say,  of  carrying  money  in  them,  was  common  with 
the  women  of  antiquity.  They  were  not  troubled  with -carrying  money 
in  order  to  purchase  household  necessaries:  on  the  conrrary,  that  was 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  master  of  the  house,  and  slaves  particularly 
'  charged  with  this  employ.  It  happened  much  ofrener  that  the  ladies 
wished  to  conceal  in  their  clothes  the  ornament  of  a  lover,  a  tabltt,  &c. 
Tfli^  is  the  reason  why  they  wore  large  fillets  fastened  round  the^bre««t, 
which  were  an  article  indispensable  to  the  ladies'  toilette  at  that  period. 
There,  also,  love-letters  sometimes  found  a  place.  *  How  1  aiia  to  be 
^tied'l'  exclaims  a  lover  in  a  comedy  of  Turpiiius,  entitled  Fbil(^er^ 
^  What  shall  I  do  ?  Unfortunate  being  that  1  am  f  I  hare  lost  on  the 
voad  the  letter  which  I  had  concealed  between  the  tunic  and  fillet.'  OWd* 
in  his  Art  of  Love,  also  teaches  his  scholars  to  conceal  letters  in  this 
aumner. 

^'  In  the  middle  ages,  the  ase  of  large  ptftrse^  obviate^  the  necessity  of 
ba-ving  pockets  in  the  clothes,  as  is  still  the  custom,  amoi\^  men  in  the 
present  dress.  The  ladies,  too,  for  sopne  years,  haye  proscribed  ibk  uit 
of  pockets ;  and  not  being  able  to  dispense  without  a  handkerchief,  keys, 
and  purses,  like  the  Greek  and  Roman  woman,  whose  costume  they  have 
imitated,  have  had  recourse  to  the  large  pOrses,  or'  bag;a>  of  Gothic 
timet,  ^  which  have  been  given  various  forms,  and  difieient  names,  such 
as  ridicules^  sacs,  neansariiSy  mdUftmsahlti,  ^c/'  > 

The  accouTit  of  portrait  painting  is  perhaps  one  of  the  roost 
interesting  in  this  work  ;  and  the  editor  has  added  a  Ust  of  the  names 
of  the  most  distinguished  portrait  painters,  from  the  origin  of  this  art 
ia  1500  to  our  own  times.     The  importance  and  supedority  of  por« 
traits  to  every  other  species  of  painting*  is  here  acknowledged  ;  and 
the  French  now  begin  to  perceive,  tliat  their  reproaches  against  the 
English,  foi*  tiieir  supposed  national  vanity  of  preferring  portraits,  are 
98i  irrational  as  they  are  false..    It  is  true,  more  genius  is  renoired  lb 
execute  one  good  portrait,  than  twenty  Venuses  and  Cupids;  and 
this,  perhaps,  is  the  reason,  why  the  French  portraits-*re  so  cxecniWfc 
in  every  respeft.     The  hibtory  of  sculpture  is  the  most  copious* 
and  perhaps  the  most  perfeft,  of  any  of  our  author's  sketches.    In  the 
list  of  sculptors,  those  of  Spain  are  the  tnoH  conspicuous;  and  it  it 
certain,  that  this  art,  since  the  barbarous  age^,  waspradised  in  that 
country  two  centuries  sooner  than  in  Italy.     In  1037,  we  find,  thot 
Ferdiiiatld  the   Great  patronized  the  arts,    particularly  sculpture,  of 
which  soinb  vestiges  still  remain.     It  was  not  tilt  about  the  year  1270 
in  Italy,  and  1550  in   France,  that  the  art  of  sculpture  began  to  be 
restored  and  tuitivated.  < 

We  shall  only  observe,*  that  these  three  massy  volumes  contain 
much  curious  and  interesting  information,  chiefly  cxtrafled,  in- 
deedi  from  the  German,  and  from  other  scarce  and  expensive  vorks; 
hut  iiToroec  to  render  the^i  a  complete  DiAionaty  of  the  Fine  ArtSi 
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it  it   tiecessary  to  add  the  author's  other  works  on  Mythology,  and 
French  Monuments  and  Medals.     M.  Miilin  is  also  editor  of  the 
JM€^a%m  Rncyclopediquef  one  of  the  best^monthiy  publications  of  mis«> 
^MUanebus  science^  literature^  and  antiquities,  in  Franqe. 
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An  Historical  DMonary  of  the  celebrated  Personages  of  AiHtqstky^ 
Princes^  Generahy  Philosophers^  Poets^  Jrtists^  ^e,  ;  Gods^  jD^imr 
loHS  Heroes^  Cities^  Rivers^  Vc^  tsfc. :  with  the  Etymology,  md 
the  Value  of  their  Names  and  Surnames.  Preceded  by  an  Essay  on 
Proper  Names  among  both  the  Ancients  ane(  tfie  Moderns/  By 
F«  Noel,  Inspedlor-^General  of  Public  Instrudion,  &c.  &c. 
'    Pp.  5ao.    8vo.     iis.    Paris.     1806.     Imported  by  Deconchy. 

>        IVHEN  we  consider  the  influence  of  words,  their  power  i^ 

creating  new  associations  of  ideas,    and   their    importance^  as    the 

vehicles  of  homan  knowledge,  we  shall  not  be  precipitate  in  con- 

^demning  any  efibrt  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  piopei*  names,  and 

their  ccmnexion  with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind.     Etymology 

Js  aacienceof  much  greater  utility,  and  much  more  applicable  to  the 

study  of  national  manners,  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.     Much 

wlgki  ridicule,  indeed,  has  be'ei^  ignorantly  thrown  upon  it ;  but  it 

should  be  remembered,  that  it  has  heevi  tlie  means  of  unfolding  tiK>se 

principles  which  have  now  stood  the  test  of  ages,  and  si^all  tor  ever 

remain  a  monuinent  of  the  strength,  as  well  as   the  nature^  of  the 

'*  Hiitnan  Understanding,**  as  developed  by  the  immortal  Locke.    By 

this  science  we  are  enabled  to  trace  the  origin,  progress^  and  a£lual 

state,  of  words,  or  names,  as  used  in  the  commerce  of  human  liie. 

In  every  stage  they  afford  us  the  only  certain  knowledge  of  the  then 

state  of  the  human  mind.     At  first,  we  have  s])')rt  simple  names  with* 

out  inflexions,  which  sufficiently  chara<Eieri'<&e  the  ideas  arising  from 

simple  impressions  or  sensation^.     After  wards,  the  increasing  muhi- 

l^litity  of  nearly  Similar  objects  rendered  it  necessary  to  attach  an  epi«. 

thee  of  some  panicular  quality,  or  chara<Seristic,  of  these  ohjeds : 

hence  the  origin  oif  complex  or  compound  cenns,  which  from  habit 

soon  degenerated  into  arbitrary  names.  These  names,  at  hrst  perfet^ly 

underst<x>d,,  in  the  course  of^  time  became  difficult  to  comprehen4« 

an4  in  proportion  as  the  natural  increase  of  society  augmented  theit* 

number,  it  also  impaired  the  powers  of  traditional  inbtrudtion ;  and 

th^  people,  as  they  Cfuerged  from  the  common  source  of  inteljigence, 

^or^etting  the  origin  and  ftill  import  of  these  terms,  confused,  abridged^ 

or  orherwise  changed  them ;  hence  the  origin  of  dialefls.    In  this 

roaijncr.we  ^ri  enabled  to  trace  the  real  progress  of  the  human  mind 

from  ignorance  to  knowledge.     At  first,  their  few  simple  ideas  were 
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distiudHy  expressecl  by  their  distind  aspirations*  or  words;  «t  tkelr 
ideas  became,  more  numerous,  their  words  necessarily  became,  more 
complex/  This  opened  a. iiejd  for  the  diverse  genius  of  meu :  socne 
were  occu|>ied  in  cultivating  their  knowledge,  and  thence  became 
chiefs ;  while^  others,  more  indolent  and  more  ignorant,  and,  conse- 
quently, possessing  only  weak 'understandings,  but  imperfedly  com* 
prehended  the  relation  of  names  with  things;  and  in  their  diurnal  use 
of  terms,  mutilated  them  often  t6  an  extent  that  rendered  their  origio 
extremely  diflScult,  if  not  impossible,  to  be  discovered.  Thus,  by 
the  general  corruption  of  language,  we  are  able  to  ascertain,  beyond 
«Ii  doubt,  the  low  state  of  knowledge  aad  civilisatfon  in  any  age  or 
nation.  The  imperfect  conceptions  of  the  vulgar  at  the  present  day 
are  likewise  evinced,  by  their  mutilating  words  which  they  do  not 
perfeflly  comprehend,  or  to  which  they  cannot  affix  a  determined 
idea.  Attention  to  this  point  would  enable  us  td  trace  the  capacity  of 
the  intelleftual  powers  in  conjun£lion  with  the  natural  history  and 
progress  of  language^  from  simple  and  relative  terms  to  complex  and 
arbitrary  ilames ;  from  arbitrary  names  spring  mutilated  words,  and 
even  phrases,  that  in  time  become  dialers,  which  finally  cons^tute, 
with  the  progress  of  knowledge,  new,  and  to  a  certain  degree;^  entire^ 
languages.  Hence,  too,  will  appear  the  utility  of  training  the  mipd, 
at  an  early  period,  to  associate  its  conceptions,  or  ideas*  with  wordsi 
and  thus,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  obviate  tlie  dangerous  infiiience 
of  an  ardent  imagination,  and  the  effedls  pf  the  violent  passions,  on 
the  juvenile  mind. 

But  to  return  to  the  work  of  M*  Noel :  we  arc. sorry  that  be  has 
n6t  alwavs  treated  the  science  of  etymology,  in  such  an  enlarged  view, 
and  that  ne  hats  designedly  pureed  it  rather  as  a  Utttrateurxhasiz  phi- 
losopher. As  a  preliminary  to  this  work,  the  author  has  eiven  a  long 
**  Historical .  Essay  on  Proper  Names,  both  Ancient  and  Modern.** 
It  is  divided  into  seventeen  cliapters,  on  the  Proper  Names  of  tlie  He* 
lirews,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  othe'r  Ancient  Nations;.  Names  among 
the  Moderns ;  Patronymics ;  'Chr/stian  Names';  Change  of  Names ; 
Pseudonymus  ;  Names  attached  tb  Sovereign  Dignity ;  Nick-nanaes ;  | 
Superstitious  and  Poetical  Name^;  Names  of  Animals,  Cities,  &c.; 
Anagrams  and  Acrostics ;  Allusions  to  Names;  Art  of  Translating 
them;  and  Miscellaneous  Anecdotes  relative  to  the  Distindion  and 
Use  of  Names.  In  this  Essay,  indeed,  there  are  many  curious  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  use  and  power  of  names,  orappellationst  in 
different  ages  and  nations;  dnd  if  tlie  author  seldom  disGOver»,macb 
perspicacity,  or  critical  acunien,  he  as  rarely  deviates  into  she  rcgioni 
of  ipfiagination  and  visionary  speculation.  The  following  is  the  au- 
thor's account  of  the  etymology  of  the  vyord  name : 

*' The  name,  in  general,  according  to  the  definition  most  cotnmonly 
jreteiyed,  is  the  term  which  we  are  accustomed  to  use  to  designate  i 
person  or  thing.  This  definition  is  founded  on  the  import  of  the 
word  nmen,   which    the  etymologists  derive   either  from  the  ▼«'•> 
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ft99Co*y   becaosei    says  Cicero,  quod  rei  nota  ett^  it  is   the  charatfleristic 

mark  vtrhich  di&tingoishes  each   thing  ;  or  from  the  Greek  word  oyo/A«,  in 

.  wiiich    PlatOj  by  a  decompoeition  somewhat   subtle,  found  oy  ^'co^,  t^ 

^eek   the    origin  of  being  f.     Pythagoras  attribut^^d   the   imposition  of 

names-  to  ..sovereign  wisdom ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  Piato  said,  that 

U  beloi^ed  to  the  sages  to  give  nanies  to  things.     Kptcurus,  who  did  not 

ascend  so  high,  agrees,  at  least,  that  the  names  are  the  effed  of  the  £r«t 

idea   that   men  formed  of  the  objeds  which  they  designate*     As  to  the ' 

diversity  of  languages^  he  explains  it  by  the  diversity  of  impressions  re« 

^ived  in  divers  itlimates/' 

Nigidius,  and  the  Stoics,  as  welt  as  Aristotle,  sought  In  the  pro- 

.  priety  of  names  the  nature  of  things ;  and  it  was  long  a  disputed  qaes* 

tion,  ^rhcther  they  were  natural  and  founded  in  reason,  or  positive 

and  arbitrary.     Neither  the  ancients,  however,  nor  the  present  au- 

ftior,   furnish  us  with  any  important  assistance  in  this  inquiry,  which 

-embraces  two  essential  points — the  connexion  of  aiticulare  sounds  with 

6bje€^s,  vrhicb  includes  the  mechanism  of  oral  communication  ;  and 

the  relation  between  signs  and  natural  obje(5^S9  which  is  the  principle 

<6f  writing.     The  former  would  be  under  the  influence  of  the  partica> 

laj^  emotions  excited  by  external  objedts  as  they  presented  themselves ; 

while  the  latter  would  require  some  exercise  of  reason  and  genius,  or 

jUiventive  powers,  to  form  new»  analogous,  and  convenient  charatSers, 

as  emblems,  or  hieroglyphics. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  Essay  treats  of  Names  among  the  Jews; 
but  it  is  much  less  perfect  than  matiy  English  tra<SU  on  this  subject 
particularly  Jones's  Philosophy  of  Words^    The  second  ch^pter^  oq 
the  Greek  Names,  is  more  interesting.     The  author  briefly  mentions 
the  ceremony  of  giving  children  names  oti  the  seventji  or  teath  day 
'after  their  birth,  which  difllered  little  from  that  still  practised;  and - 
also  notices  the  custom,  in  the  days  of  Homer,  t>f  the  mothers  na hi ing 
tlieir  infants  at  the  moment  of  birth.     **  This  custom  ttras  afterwards 
prohibited  by  a^ositive  law,  whicH  at  the  same  time  ordered  the  father 
to  name  the  children.    Observing  the  frequent  dissimilarity  of  children 
10  their  fathers,  and  their  no  less  general  resemblance  to  their  grand- 
fathers, it  was  usual  to  name  the  eldest  son  after  the  paternaf,  and  the 
second  after  the  maternal,  grandfather  ;  the  remainder  bore  the  names 
of  agnation  and  cognation.     On  the  contrary,  among  th^  Lycians, 
the  son  took  the  name  of  the  mother,  because  the  succession  passed  to 
the  daughters.*'  The  Greeks,  it  appears,  at  least  in  their  decline,  were 
as  forward  in  changing  or  adding  to  their  names  as  the  people  of  the 


•  **  Nosctmifii  MOV f men f  nafamenf  notimen*'* 

\  ^  h  third  etymology  is  oyciofuu,  to  be  uteful,  because  its  use  serves 
to  make  known  things;  and  a  fourth^  yf)»«tv  to  distribute,  yo^,  law; 
the  name  giving  to  each  thing  its  valuci  as  the  law  gives  to  everyone 
that  which  belongs  to  him."  • 

present 
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present  age.  Luc^Un,  indeed,  hqmorouslv  observes  of  Ae  farveius 
of  his  time,  that  from  '^  a  dissyllable^  which  their  names  had  been  in 
the  lowness  of  their  first  condition,-  they  became  a  tfuadrisjUakU  after 
the  change  of  fortune."  This  hint  is  worthy  the  f;onsideracton.Qf  our 
modern  'Sfuires^  some  of  whom,  altliough  perhaps  foster-brotbcri  of 
Tom  Jones,  have  not  only  added  to  their  names  the  appendix  of 
Esquire,  but  have  now,  we  are  told,  prefaced  At  with  Sir  /  FoHy 
and  depravity  generally  go  hand  in  hai»d  ;  the  latter  has  desolated  the 
Continent  these  last  eighteen  years;  the  former  now  begnisto  inredo* 
minate  in  this  country,  and  idiocism  has  attained  ^supremacy  in  the 
West. 

The  Romans,'  although  not  the  fint,  as  Appjan  ei-roncously  pre^^ 
tended,  who  used  two  names,  were  at  least  the  first  people  wbo  jie* 
duced  this  custom  to  a  systematic  and  general  us&  after  their  onion 
with  the  Sabines,  The  mother  of  Romulus,  indera,  was  called  JU^ 
Sylvia^  her  grandfather  Numitor  Sylvius^  and  her  iinclp  ^^nueUus  SyU 
vius.  The  chief  of  the  Sabines  had  also  two  nathes  %  bu^  it  was  a 
considerable  time  before  the  Romans  attained  such  impbrtancet  or  be* 
came  so  nunoerous,  as  to  render  the  distin(^ion  of  names  indispensable; 
in  the  course  of  time,  however,  they  augmented  tliem  from  one  to 
thr6e,  and  even  four. 

*'  I.  The  family  name,  the  uomen  properly  so  called^  was  cooimoif  to 
all  the  descendants  of  the  same  hoase  (gen$j^  and  to  all  its  brancBes.- 
Thi^Sj  JtiUus  was  probably  the  proper  name  of  the  first  autliQr  of  that 
bouse,  as  it  descended,  or  pretended  to  be  descended,  from  lulcis,  the  loa 
cf  j£nea6» 

**  3.  The  frmnmeny  or  first  oame,  distinguished  die  penons  of  the 
same  family, 

*'  -$.  The  otgf/6MeM,  or  surname,  was  given  to  some  as  an  honoartble 
title,  or  a  term  founded  on  the  vices  or  virtues  in  those  to  whom  it  was 
applied. 

'^  4*  The  amgifmetii  or  fourth  name,  was  another  kind  of  surname,  or 
title, 

"  The  ^^nomiuai  which  distinguished  the  persons  of  the  same  family, 
drew  their  signification  from  some  peculiar  circumstances :  thus  TuUm 
from  Tk&u,  a  Roman  prmnomen  of  happy  omen,  quasi  tolkudus^  an  infant 
worthy  of  being  reared.  After  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  midwife  plac^ 
it  on  the  groundj^  and  the  father  took  it  up  (toUehat);  hence  the  isA^m 
of  this  verb  being  used  to  express  the  adt    of   cherishing    and   edu. 

eating-  .  .      /■  ^ 

**  The  tognomen^  or  surname,  was  founded,  i.  on  the  qualities  of  the 

mind,  whicn  comprehended    the    virtues,    manners, '  sciences,  and  nobl^ 

actions  :  thus,  sopims  indicated  wisdom ;  pius,  piety  ^  frugi^  good  morals ; 

gurgesy  nepoii  bad  habits;   publicola^  patriotism;  hpiiui,  attktu,  witty, 

AKetiousi  elDquent,  i&o.  '  a.  On  .the  di^ent  parts  of  the  body,  Ibeiin- 

|)erfedUons  or  peculiar  qualities  of  which  gave  occasion  lo  surnames,  as 

^4ijitf,  corpulent ;  macttf  meagre,  &c*     There  were  also  two  sqirts  qf 

surnames ;  the  cognomen  distinguished  one  branch  from  a  parallel  one  qf 

the  same  family ;  the  agnomen  chara^erized  a  subdivision  of  a  braocbi 

and 
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and  both  were  usually  taken  from  $ome  remarkable  event  wMch  distin. 
gttished  the  chief  of  a  division,  or  subdivision.  Scipio  (a  walking*-tick) 
was  the  tf^ffom^jir  of  the  conqueror  of  Carchagey  and  bccan^c  that  of  his 
descendants^  which  were  thus  distinguished  frora  those  of  his  brother, 
who  had  the  surname  yli/^Z/VTAi." 

From- the  chapter  on   Proper  Names  amohg  the  Mcdcrns, -it  ap- 
pears»  that  the  noble  fannilic's  in  Fiance  iiad  no  surnames  bcfoce  tiie 
close  of  the  tenth  century,  when  thev  be^aii  to  adopt  tho>e  of  their 
possessions,  or  lands*     Duchesne,  Mathieu,  and  Mczcniy,  state  this 
fa6J,  and  add,  ♦'  that  the  rich  merchants  took  the  ncuijcs  oj'  the  towns 
in  which  they  resided."     We  apprehend,  however,  that  this  statement 
is  not  quite  correft ;  as  we  find,  that  not  only   the   usual    Chriitiaji 
Dames,  or  appellatives,  were  in  use  among  the  saints  of  the  fouitl)  and 
fifth  centuries,  but  also  surnames  taken  horn  places,  or  events;  ami 
.  if  such  names  were  in  use,  *it  is  difficult  to  suppo>e  that  nt  least  some 
of  the  nohles  did  not  adopt  them.  About  450,  when  the  Greek  church 
clahned  the  superiority  over  the  Romish,  several  of  these  local  sur- 
names  occur   among   the  champions  of  Popery.     •'  But,"  says  M. 
^Joel,  **  it  was  not  til)   the  thirteenth  century  that  surnames   becacne 
general  in  ^France,  although  in  the  North  they  were  common  in  the 
ninth.     These  surnames,  however,  were  not  transformed  into  family 
names,  in  a  fixed  manner,  till  the  institution  of  coats  of  arms."    The 
author,  indeed,  has  so  grossly  misconceived  the  nature  and  use  of  nantci 
in  tht  British  isles,  that  ic  is  certainly  sufficient  to  invalidate  his  opi<» 
nions  respe6lin|;  their  use  in  other  countries.     As  a  literary  historian^ 
we  see  that  he  is  frequently  inaccurate,  and  even  erroneous,  in  what 
relates  to  his  own  country,  and  consequently,  still  more  so  in  regard 
<o  others*     **  Many  families,"  he  asserts,  **  in   Holstein,  and  other 
Countries,  have  srUl  no  family  name  ;  and  they  are  distinguislied  only 
'by  their  Christian  "name,  and  by  that  of  their  father,  son  of  John,  sou 
of  Peter,  jfohnson^  Peterson^    &c.     This   latter   is   familiar  to   the 
Scots  I"     it  is  strange  that  our  author  should  be  so   far  misled  by  Ixis 
love  of  etymology,  as  to  consider  these  natnes  still  merely  appelbtives 
instead  of  surnames.     lie  has  not  perceived  that  Mac  is  Irish,  //V;t;  is 
Norman,  and  that  J0/1  is  Anglo-Saxon,  all  of  similar  im|x>rt,  which 
were  first  used  as  a  title  of  honour  and  endearment '  in  conseqiience  of 
some  noble  a£l,  and  hence  became  cognotnens  of  noble  dibtiniSliou 
for  several  ages,  some  of  which  have  coatinued  to  the  present  day, 

*'  In  Poland,  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centory,"  observes  M. 
Noel,  "  the  peasants  had  no  name  ;  the  nobles  only  were  known  by  their 
Aames*  In  Honeary,  stimaines  have  been  used  since  1120.  Their  use  in 
Dalmatia,  Croatu,  and  Sclavonia,  is  mach  more  modern.^  In  Transyl. 
yania,  tlie  name  is  placed  after  the  surname ;  and  instead  of  saying  Ga« 
briel  BetUehem,  they  say  Bethlehem  Qabor.  ^  la  Denmark,  oasies  were 
not  fixed  till  after  Frederick  I* ;  in  Norway^  it  was  still  later.  In  Sw^^ 
den,  sin«e  I5i4f  some  took  the  proper  names  of  their  fathets^  ^ut  moooi 
surnames  till  a  mush  more  recent  date*    Family  names  were  common  in 
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Germany  in  the  twelfth  centqry,  in  Spain  in  the  elerenthi  and  iin  tuif 
and  France  in  the  tenth,  in  Guinea,  on  the  Coast  of  Africa »  the  mo. 
thers  name  their  children  In  imitation  of  the^rst  sound  which  they  utteri 
as  CaraMkifff  Slq." 

This  account,  considered  as  a  history,  is  extremely  imperfed),  and 
ill  every  rcsped  contemptible  from  such  a  writer.  The  author  has 
not  determined,  in  any  definite  terms,  the  particular  era  of  one  h& 
relative  to  the  imposition  of  appellations  and  $qniames»  III  Portagal, 
even  at  the  present  day,  many  uf  the  lower  classes  have  no  fbmily 
name.  It  may  be  reroarlced,  indeed,  that  whHst  the  peasants  never 
think  of  more  than  the  common  appellation  of  SenAorJo^o^  Jose,  Manoel, 

'Antonio,  Francisco,  Joaquim,  Simao,  Pedro,  &c.  those  of  distindion 
seldom  have  less  than  two  or  three  appellatives,  or  christian  names, 
independent  of  their  titles  and  surnames ;  as  Antonio  Manoel  Frati- 
cisco  do  Pinheiro.  Many  of  the  friars  who  distinguish  themselves  as 
preachers,  and  who  have  no  surname,  assume  that  of  their  order,  or 
of  the  convent  to  which  they  belong. 

The  chapter  on  Patronymic  ?^mes  is  still  more  incoherent  ana 
uninteresting,  M.  Noel,  in  a  style  excessively  heavy  and  confused, 
only  telk  us,  th^it  the  Spaniards  adopt  the  surnames  of  both  father  aad 
jnother,  and  that  the  Italians  have  introduced  a  refinement  in  t(ie  art 

•  of  patronymics.  **  Instead  of  turning  the  appellative  of  thieir  father 
into  a  surname,  they  make  his  surname  both  an  appellative  imd  a  sur- 
name for  themselves ;  as  Galileo  Galilei,  Sperone  Speroni,  &c.  The 
Flemings  Tiave  done  the  same."^  Others  have  revived  the  Greek  ter^ 
mination  of  Stepkamdes  for  Fitz^Stephen.*'  Under  the  head  of  Nicb 
names,  the  author  gravely  tells  us,  that  some  *'  are  ironical,  like  diat 

^  of  p^t'tatanat,  which  the  English  give  to  bad  poets !"  This,  indeed, 
IS  wonhy  of  Buonaparte's  "  TnspcAor  of  Public  InstruSion."  M. 
'Noel  is  better  qualified  to  colIeA  anedotes,  than  to  write  an  historical 
dissertation ;  accordingly,  we  have  a  very  copious  colleftion.  under 
the  title  of  **  Su|x:nit4tion  of  Names,'*  whence  omens,  presages,  &c, 
have  been  drawn.  .  Such  a  melange  is  well  adapted  to  the  su))erstitioa» 
sentiments  of  the  French  people  of  mudet  n  days.  In  treating  of  Ana* 
l^rams  and  AciX)Stics,  the  author  boasts,  that  ^*  good  sense  has  made 
these  laborious  bagatelles  disappear,  and- their  imaginary  merit  hasn^ 
been  able  to  maintain  itself  against  the  empire  ot  reason."  Unluckily 
for  M»  NoePs  "  gtxxl  sense,**  however,  these  **  laborious  bagatelles" 
still  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  most  popular  periodical  and 
other  publications  of  Paris. 

A  preliminary  dissertation  so  vague,,  verbose,  and  vapid,  as 
what  we  have  found  the  preceding  to  be,  is  not  a  very  favouraUe 
presawe  of  a  «>od  etymological  diAionary  of  proper  names,  in 
whi^  a  sound  judgment  and  great  philological  powers  are  neces- 
sary to .  the  proper  illustration  of  every  word.  An  example  will 
cufice  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  autjior's  style  and  manner. 

*<  Ch&isxo»hu^  t  stint^  luaally  repxetented  of  a  colossal  stature;  a 
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cmtcmiy  it  is  sakli  which  origkated  from  the  superstitioas  opinion^  that 
after  having  seen  his  image,  one  would  not  be  subjed  to  sudden  death. 
Etym*  Xf^^  (^cbristotji  Christ.  Prim,  x^iv  (cbriSJj  to  anoint  ;  f ipuy 
fffbereimj,    to  bear.     VrtU  m.  Ttfi^CfffboraJ." 

'  '*  CbrysostomB)  golden^moutbedy  a  father  of  the  Church  renowned 
for  his  eloquence.  £tym«  xif^^  (chrusosjy  gold;  o>ro/M»  (stoma J^ 
mooth**' 

In  the  latter  explanation,  no  notice  is  taken  of  Dio^  who  was  sur- 
named  Chrysostome,  which  some  good  scholars  have  rendered  honey^ 
mouthed^  in  allosioo  to  the  sweetness  and  mellifluence  of  his  eloquence. 
The  name  JD/9^  indeed,  from  a:o$,  divine,  does  not  appear  in  this  Die- 
tionary  ; '  neither  do  we  find  jtscamu$^  and  a  multitude  of  other  names 
which  are  necessary  to  the  classical  student.     The  author  has  endea« 
voured  to  flatter  and  deceive  the  vulgar,  by  accompanying  the  Greek 
terms  ivith  Roman  chanuSlers^  as  above ;  but  independent  of  the  ge- 
neral inadequacy  of  these  charaders,  they  are  particularly  defe£live  in 
the  subscriptum  vowels,  and  ought  not  to  be  given  as  faithfullv  repre- 
senting the  Greek.     Upon  the  whole,  we  consider  this  Etyinological 
Dictionary  rather  as  a  proof  of  the  decline  of  learning  in  France* 
than  a  happy  prognostic  of  its  restoration.     We  shall  only  ^dd,  that 
M.  Noel   has  confined  himself  to  proper  names  in  Greek  and  Latin > 
only,  without  introducing  the  Hebrew  and  other  languages,  which 
were  necessary  to  form  a  complete  work. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Vlh^DICATION  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  SULLIVAN, 

AGAINST    THB      ATTACKS    OP     VALSRIVS     PUBLICOLA,      IN    THS     A«TI- 

JACODtK  rSVIBW  FOR  OBCSMBCR^    1806. 

Btiftg  m  Narrati've  of  attest^  FaUt  relatmg  to  tbe  Ship  EUz^ahetb^  &fr.  Wr* 

Frinted    11%%;   Kt printed  l^o^^ 

A  CORRESPONDENT,  in  pos^ssion  of  a  copy  of  the  aborc  trjift, 
containing  the  Narrative,  together  ivith  Mr.  Sullivan's  Letter  to  the 
Court  of  Dirrftors,  explaintng  tbe  documents  with  which  that  Narrative 
was  accompanied,  has  communiciKed  to  us  the  following  summary  of  its 
contents,  which,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  we  insert,  pre&OJning  it  to 
be  correifl. 

In  the  year  177B,  the  embarras<ied  state  of  the  Company's  affairs  in 
England  having  made  them  judge  it  expedient  to  limit  the  remirtance\ 
through  theit  tzcasury  to  a  very  small  amount,  and  at  a  very  reduced  ex* 
change,  ^ihe^necessities  of  their  numerous  servants  abroad  compelled  a  \zty 
general  recourse  to  foreigners  ;  and  the  French  governors  of  Pondicherry 
and  Ctundenagore  beeame  the  medium  of  British  remittance  betwee  i  India 
and  Europe ;  arid' continued  to  be  so  until  1775,  '^hen  they  failed  In  debt 
t^  Bri^sh  8t^je^9  nearly  ooe  inilUon  sterlirtg. 

Such 
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Such  wz%  the  situation  of  thingv^  when  tlie  xmptired  state  of  Mr.  Sdl!i« 
van's  health  obliged  kimj  with  the  pemxissjon  of  GoremmcBtj  to  take 
his  passage  for  Europe  on  boaiii  of  a  French  ship  in  March^  1776 ;  and 
in  the  month  of  Aogust  following  he  landed  at  L'Orient* 

Upon  his  arrival  at  that  p!ace^  through  the  attentions  paid  by  tk 
captain  and  supercargo  of  the  ship  to  his  imperfe^  health,  he  became  t&e 
guest  of  the  owners  of  the  ship,  Messrs.  Admyrauld ;  and  havings  in  his, 
intercourse  with  them,  found  that  a  secure  channel  was  open,-  through 
them,  for  drawing  his  property  from  India^  he  agreed  to  give  them  orders 
upon  his  agents  in  India. 

It  is  in  evidence  upon  the  Records  of  the  Company,  that  Mr.  Sullivan's 
negotiation  with  the  Fr  .nch  house  of  Admyrauld,  relative  to  the  ship  Eliza, 
beth,  in  which  he  ultimately  became  interested,  was  concluded  in  September, 
1776;  that  it  was  undertaken  soUly  nvitb  a  vienv  to  the  remitttince  of  fn^ 
pf^  from  India ;  and  that  the  mode  of  remitting  through  foreigners  had 
originated  in  a  necessity,  which  the  exigency  of  the  Company's  aCiirs 
htid  im})osed  upon  all  their  servants; 

It  is  in  evidence,  that  the  ship  Elizabeth,  which  the  house  of  Admy* 
rauld  sent  to  India  in  consequence  of  the  negotiation  of  September,  17761 
sailed  from  France  in  March,  1777  ;  that  is  to  say,  at.  a  period  ofpro- 
fouQd  peacei  and  fifteen  months  before  the  wbr  broke  out  between  £i^* 
land  apd.  France  \  tliat  she  was  destined  ^  the  most  lixmted  ?oyagC| 
namdy,  to  the  Coast  of  Coromandel  only ;  ^hd,  that  express  oid&n  were 
given  for  her  being  dispatched,  at  th<  latetL  in  the  spring  of  1778. 

It  is  further  in  evidence,  that,  by  an  un^preseen  delay  in  the  provisio9-^ 
of  the  goods  for  the  returning  cargo  (by  \^J\ich  the  remittances  were  to 
have  been  made),  the  period  for  the  dispatch  bf  the  ship  was  protraAed; 
that  in  August,  17781  hostilities  having  uneVpe^edly  commenced  in 
India,  within  one  month  of  the  time  when  the  rupture  between  England 
aind  France  took  place  in  Europe,  the  Governor  .  ot  Pondicherry  did,  hf 
an  aft  of  coercive  authority,  under  date  the  r^th  August,  1778,  impress 
this  ship,  the  Elizabeth,  into  the  service  of  (he  French  Government;  in 
which  service  she  was  held  by  two  suQceeditfg  afts  of  similar  coercion, 
dated  the  i^  September,  and  29th  December,  .1778  ;  which  afts,  placing 
her  under  the  immediate  controul  of  the  commander  of  the  Pourvoyantc 
/rigate,  unhappily  occasioned  her  .to  be^^ssisting  to  that  frigate  in  the' 
capture  of  the  Osterley  Indiaman* 

It  is  also  in  evidence,  that  Mr.  Suliivtn  continued  in  Europe  from  August 
17769  until  February  1781,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  two  years  subsequent  to 
the  unfortunate  capture  of  the  Osterley  ;  :«(id»  that  when  he  was  in&nxKd» 
by  a  ktter  of  the  5th  of  June,  1780,  tha^t  the  house  of  Admyrauld  h^ 
made  a  claim,  in  favour  of  tie  ship  Elissabeth,  to  a  share  in  the  priaes, 
he  did,  instantly  upon  the  receipt  of  the  said  letter,*  utterly  disclaim  and 
ttnoance  ail  participation  therein,  and  withdrew  hkaself  aU^ether  freio 
every  ocMUcern  with  Messrs.  Admyrauld*. 

Ib 


i^|Wipi^»— *.i.— ■  ■    ■■   ■  »   iiii««     .■»   .  «— ^1^. 


♦  N^arinl  Attrstatiw  ofMons.  Mmyratild,  dated  i%th  Q£hier,  ijii* 

'"  Aujotird*hni  est  comparu  devant  les  Conseillers  du  Roi,  Notaircs  au 
Ch&ieletde  Paris  sous  signes,  S.  Fianfois  Gabriel  Admyhiold,  negociaff^ 


la  17S1  Mr«  SoUInrii  fitwutd  to  IikSi,  having  been  appointed  imaiii/ 
mously^  by  the  Court  cfDireftort^  tp  represent  the  Company  at  the  Court 
C^  the  Soobahdar  of  the  Deccan.  The  state  of  public  affairs  opoa  hi»  ar. 
rival  occasioned  his  services  to  be  required  in  another  diredion  ;  and  tht 
aapst  bofiQurable  testimonies  are  borne  by  the  Governor  and  Council  of 
Madras  to  those  servioes,  from  which  we  shall  extrad  the  following. : 


de  la  Rochelle,  eunt  de  present  k  Paris,  loge  Rue  St.  Joseph^  St.  Eustache, 
No.  1 4*  Lequelj  desirant  de  rendre  hommage  i  la  v trite,  et  satisfaire 
au  dcsir  qae  lui  a  temoigne  M.  Jean  Sutivan,  a,  par  ces  presentes,  declare 
et  certifie.  Que  M.  Jean  Sulivani  originellement  interesse  (aveclui  lecom. 
parant  et  fen  M.  Pierre  Gabriel  Admyrauld  son  p8re)  dans  Parme^ient  du 
navire  i'Elizabech,  Cipitaine  Croztt>  destine  pour  le  commerce  de  I'Inde, 
n'a  nttllemetit  pro&te  de  la  prise  du  navire  Anglois  I'Osterley,  faite  par  la 
FregatedchRo^y  La  Poarvoyante,  etpar  le  navire  I'Elizabeth;  Qu'ausa. 
stt6t  que  M.  Salivan  fut  instruit  de  cette  prise,  ct  du  droit  que  les  inte^ 
risses  de  l*£lizabeth  yavoient,  il  fit  temoigner  au  S.  Coraparantet  a  son 
pire^  iirmateiirs  de  I'EKzabethj  par  une  lettre  du  yingt  JutUet,  mil  sept 
cent  qua  tie.  vingti 

"  Que  qoelque  considerable  que  peut  etre  sa  part  dans  cette  prise,  comme 
dfe  etoit  taite  sur  sa  natiouj  ilnepouvoit  se  resoudre  a  en  profiler;  que 
pluc&t  que  s'enrichir  du  malhcur  de  ses  comparriotes  il  cederoit  sa  prt  aux 
autres  interesses  ;  qu'il  desiroit  en  mSine  temp  n'etre  plus  regarde  comme 
ayant  incer^t  au  navire ;  et  nous  prioit  de  se  decharger  de  I'interetj  ne 
demandant  pour  cela  que  le  remboursement  de  ses  fondsj  avec  Tinterit  de 
ceux,  3ur  le  pied  de  cinq  pour  centl'^an,  senlement. 

'^  Que  cette  proposition  ayant  ete  acceptee,  effedluee,  pnrement  et 
iimplement,  sans  atitre  avantage  pour  M.  Jean  Sulivan,  il  est  des  lors  de« 
vcnu  dtranger  ao  dit  navire  TElizaheth  ;  n'y  a  plus  de  droits,  et  reellement 
n'aeu  aucune  part,  dlre^ement  ni  indiredemeiit,  dans  les  partitions  faites 
entre  les  interesses  du  produit  d^  ce  navire,  ni  de  ceux  resultans  de  la  prise 
du  navire  I'Osrerlcy. 

*' fen  temoignage  de  qupi,  ledh  compafant  a  fait  la  presente  dcclara. 
tjon. 

"D'un  afte  fait  et  passe  I  Paris  dans  1 'etude  dc  M.  Margantin,  I'un 
des  dtts  Notaiies,  le  seiae  O^obrc  mil  sept  cent  quaere. vingt  huit, 

.     "  Et  signc,  ^  Admyrauld. 

"Farmin.  *MaRCANT2J|." 

*'  We,  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Ambassador  Extraordinary  at  the 
Court  of  Versailles,  do  certify  to  all  whom  it  mav  concern,  that  Mrl 
MaMntinj  and  Mr.  Farmio,  whp  have  signed  and  delivered  the  above 
Certificate,  are  Conteiliers  4"  ^h  -Not aires  at  the  Chdielet  de  Paris;  and 
that  to  adf  so  signed,  delivered  by  them,  full  And  undeleted  faith  is 
given,  in  and  out  of  court.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our 
hand  and  seal. 

"  Done  at  oojr  Hotels  in  Paris,  the  seventeenth  d^  of  O^ober,  one 
thousand  seven  Jiundred  and  eighty  .eight. 

**'  Dorset.'* 

f^xtraH 
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ExtraB  tf  a  Letttrfnm  Liri  Macartney  ta  the  Couri  tf  Dift^dt^^  iattd  Fat 

St.Geerge,   i^b  May,   l^%t. 

**  Whatever  can  be  done  far  the  public  service,  attainable  by  abilit)r, 
fesolatioDj  and  address^  will  be  acdoitnplkhed  by  Mr.  Sullivan^  wkoie 
mind  is  awake  to  every  objed  within  his  reach,  or  Within  his  view.  We 
have  thought  it  necessary ,  in  our,  ctrcomstances,  "to  devolve  upon  himt 
considerable  share  of  administration  to  the  southward ;  as  far  as  we  could 
venture  to  do  so,  under  the  particular  controul  and  restraint  under  whicb 
we  have pfaced  ourselves."  ,      \ 

Extra  8  of  a  Letter  from  Lord  Miicartuey^  and  ins  Cnuneil^  /«  the  Curt  efDlrec* 
torsy  dated  Fort  Sf,Gecrge,  ^th  September,   I'j^z^ 

*<  Copies  of  i\^  most  important  of  the  letters  and  papers  to  which  Mr« 
'Sullivan  alludes,  go  a  No.  in  the  packet.  They  will  evince  the  mag« 
nitude  of  the  objeA  which  has  ^so  zoMch  engaged  hil  spiicitude,  and  ml 
adive  zca|  and  ability,  in  the  management  of  that  branch  of  the  admifti* 
ftrarion  whkh  hns  falkn  to  his  share.  W^  lament,  for  your  sakes,  that 
that  «hart  has  been  circumscribed ;  and  that,  QOt  possessing  chcm  our* 
selvesj,  we  could  not  invest  him  with  the  .powers  he  requested:  becaose 
we  are  persuaded  he  would  have  employed  them  to  the  advancement  of 
your  essential  interests." 

Such  is  the  sum  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  Original  Narrative,  and 
its  accompanying  documents.  The  copy  now  reprinted,  and  from  which 
the  above  summary  has  been  taken,  is  followed  by  some  further  observa- 
tions on  theaubje^  of  the  transadions  relative  to  the  ship  Elizabeth ;  and 
"we  cannot,  withont  injustice  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  conclude  this  article  wlthoiK 
luidncing  the  following  passages : 

"  If  the  judgment  of  a  public  body  can  afford  any  ground  for  inferring 
the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  those  who  pronounced  that  judgment,  every 
et|Uitab]e  and  honest  mind  must  infer  from  that  of  the  Court  of  Direftorsi 
that,  although  the  aft  itself  upon  which  they  pronounced  was  judged  to 
be  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  law  in  favour  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  therefore  it  became  necessary,  for  precedent  and  example,  that 
they  should  mark  their  disapprobation  of  similar  transa^tons  -  yet  that 
they  considered  themselves  bound,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  so  to  ex. 
presi  that  disapprobation,  as  to  confine  it  to  such  part  of  the  transadiqn  as 
related  to  the  infringement  of  their  monopoly ;  ana  thus, 'by  fair  inference, 
to  justify  him  from  imputation  in  any  other  prt»  And  the  more  espe« 
cially,  as  the  Company  had  thought  proper  to  direft  their  solicitor  i& 
commence  suits  at  law,  or  in  equity,  agains^t  one  of  their  servants  (who  \^^ 
all  higli  office  in^  India  at  the  period  6f  those  transactions  in  the  lodiao 
seas),  '  on  account  of  his  condudl  respefting  the  French  ship.' 

'*  In  1790,  not  two  years  subsequent  to  the  dale  Of  the  He^olotion  of 
the  5th  November,  1788,  and  when  the  transa^iOn  to  which  that  Reso- 
lution refers  must  have  been  fresh  in  tixe  recolle^lorrofthe  Court  of  DiieC' 
tors,  Mr.  Sullivan  had  the  grati£csition  of' receiving  thettost  satbfaAoiy 
proof  that  he  had  not  sufficed  in  their  favourable  opinion ;  a'maj6rity  of 
them  having,  sep;irately,  assured  him  of  their  support,,  if  he  should  sac* 
ceed  in  an  application  to  the  Minister,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  theGtf^r 
v«mment  orMadtas.'* 

xirou* 
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ABLATIVE  case,  its  adoption  in  the 
Italian  language,  7. 
Academy  of  Music  m  France,  its  origin, 
494. 

Adam,  commencement  of  his  moral  guilt 
at  the  fall,  S54. 

Adran,  his  imploration  of  the  assistance 
of  Lewis  XVI.  in  behalf  of  the  King  of 
Cochio^hina,  efiearual,  131 ;  his  sulv 
sequent  promotion,  132;  his  death,  135. 

Adultery,  remarks  on  its  prevalence  in 
Englajid,  88;  infamous  apology  for, 
300. 

Agriculturists,  anecdotes  concerning  one 
of  our  great,  867. 

I.I,  modem,  reprehended  for 
employing  a  language  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, 108. 
Air,  importance  of  to  the  feathered  tribe, 
384 ;  its  power  in  propagating  sound, 
384. 
Ambassador,  English,  the   impossibility. 
•  '  of  his  becoming  a  traitor  to  his  coun- 
try, 379. 
Ambassadors,  the  present  Eng^sh,  at  fo- 

rei^  courts,  remarks  on,  378. 
America,  reasons  assigned  for  her  exten- 
sive intercourse -with,  and  attachment 
to,  England,  466. 
Americans,  absurd  declaration  respedling 

their  happy  condition,  1.17. 
Anecdote,  atrocious,  of  a  French  officer, 

32. 
Anti-Jacobin,  defence  of  the,  against  the 

charge  of  personkl  abuse,  313. 
Arabian  Ni^ts,  remarks  On  the  nature 

of  the  plan,  and  execution  of  the,  5. 
Armstrong,  Dr.  his  complaints  respe<^ing 
the  mutability  of  the  English  climate, 
339. 
-Articles,  refle^ons  on  the  sense  of  th^, 

233. 
Arts,  paradoxy  frequently  observable  in 

produdiions  of  the,  964. 
Atonement,  the  do<S^rine  of,  declared  by 
the  Jewish  prophecies,  no  less  than  that 
of  the  divinity  ot  Christ,  41 5, 
Atrocity  of  the  Dutch,  horrible  instance 

of,  159.  .r 

Attradtion,  capillary,  striking  efiedls  of, 
.     335. 
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Avarice,  curious  iniicance  of  the  height 
to  which  it  may  be  carried^  160. 


B 


Bsmpton  Ledhunes,  account  of  their  plan 

and  principles,  238. 
Bank  of  France,  atrocious  robberies  90 

the,  462 ;  causes  of  the  shoclc  or  bank- 
ruptcy of  it,  463w 
Banker,  his  business  considered,  461.  ) 
Barracks,  their  erediion  of  great  utility 

to  the  country,  99. 
Bauvia,   account  of  the  bay  ofy  \2S% 

fatal  efiedtsof  the  climate,  126. 
Beattie,  Dr.  comparison  between  him  and 

Dr.  Priestlev,  41 ;  his  animadversion 
.  on  Hume's  Dialogues,  44. 
Beauty^  female,  qualities  requiate  for, 

362. 
Bengal,  amount  of  itspopulatioo,  71 ;  its 

imi>ortance  to  EngUmd,  71. 
Blasphemy,  horrible  picture  of  its  preva- 
lence in  Holland  since  the  Revolution, 

155. 
Blasts,  downright,  instrudbions  to  gvard 

against  their  fatal  consequences,  305.; 
Blunders,  not  confini^d  to  Ireland,  58. 
Booksellers^  Scotch,  their  partiality  in 

the  Pidtonian  prosecution,  286., 
Brazilians,  probability  of  their  attenipt* 

iu^  to  gain  independence,  33, 
Brazils,  the  transfer  of  the  Portuguese 

Oovemment  to  the,  considered,  34.  ^ 
Breakfast,  singular  bill  of  fare  of  one  at 

Paris,  365. 
Bull,  Bishop,  his  opinioa  of  original  sin, 

243. 
Bulls,  proved  not  to  be  confined  toIr<?land, 

58. 
Buonaparte,  retnarka  on  his  promise  to 

restore  the  Jewish  empire,  156, 
>  his  detwatioAof  the  Uberty 

of  the  press,  170. 

»■  '  ■   »   hi»  insulting  behaviour  to 


the  Ambassador  of  the  Eledlor  of  Ba* 
varik,  279. 

,  most  of  Ins  vidtoriet  won  by 


gold,  378. 
Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  unjustly  charged 
with  apostacy,  377. 


LI 


Caesar 


5'4 


Iniac. 


Cawar  ana  Cato,  parallel  between,  19. 
Calabrians,  the  rousing  of  their  spirit  not 
to  be  attributed  to  the  present  ^$ini•« 
stfy,  but  to  the  late,  4oi. 
Calendar,  the  republican,  derived  from 
the  Dutch  inhabitants  at  Batavia,  IS.?. 
Calvin,  remarks  on  Iiis  dotSb'inc  au4  wwir . 

ting8»  2S7. 
Calvinists,    their  violent  opposition   to 

conscientious  Churchmen,  SU3. 
Campo  de  Villarica,  account  cf  tliat  fer- 
tile valley,  482. 
"  Cathedral  at  Funchal,  account  of  the,  2^. 
Catiline*s  address  to  his  soldiers  on  the 

eve  of  a  battle,  14. 
Cai>t]ereagh,  Loni,  anecdote  of,  proving 

fais  humanity,  6^4 
'CaimgwShung,  account  of  this  extraordi- 
nary King  of  Cochin-China,  1 33 ;  Jiis 
naval  and  military  forces,  135.- 
Celts,'  ingenious '  observations  respedting 

.their  origin,  259. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  proofs  of 

hir  political  derangement,  20(>.    - 
Characters,  popular,  siridhires  on,  413. 
Charles  T.  lu's  death  attributed  to  the  fk- 
natScism  of  the  army,  227. 

,  his  condud  ivith  that  of  Lewis 


Climate  in  England,  general  remarb  oif 
the  variation  of  the,  836. 

^ — ^  its  real  change  to  be  attributed 
to  the  change  of -the  style,  340. 

■■    /         ,  erroneous  opinion  of  its  fre- 
quent change  refuted,  343. 

Cochiu-China,  refle^ons  on  the  igno- 
rance of  the  English  respci^ing,  24. 

'  ■  ,  account  of  that  coantry, 

hitherto  so  little  known,  ISO;  histon- 
cal  sicetch  of  its  political  state,  131; 
treaty  between  iu  King^nd  Lewis  XVL 
of  France,  131 ;  advantages,  thence  n^ 
suiting  to  the  latter,  1S&. 

,  articles  of  commerce  nip- 


XVI.  contracted,  30^^;    his    domestic 
charadker,  396. 
Christianity,  reftedlions  on  the  conver- 
^uon.of  savages  to,  3CK 

■  '    '    ,  its  rapid  approach  to.  ei- 
tindHonin  France,  169.   - 

not  to  be  attacked  hyiisony 


and  ridicule,  435. 
Church,  Gallican,  remarks  on  the  schism 
prevailing  in  the,  163. 

,  schisms  excited  in  the  bosom  of 
the,  233.      .' 
'    \      '  ,  its  small  emolument  a  cause  of 
diminishing  the-iiun^r  of  the  Clergy, 
445. 
Church,  Cat^hoiic,  its  dodbrine  on  origi- 
•^     nal  sin,  242. 
Church  of  England,  its  dodlrine  respedl- 

ing  original  flin,  244. 
Church  and  state,  necessity  of  the  stridieat 

harmony  between  tih^^m,  32^. 
Civilization,  remarks'  on   its  definition, 
115;  erroneously' asserted  to  be  inju- 
rious to  population,  116. - 

■  -  ,  remedy  for  the  iU  e0edU  of, 
117. 

,  Its  baneful  efiTedb  in  enge»> 
dering  learning,  science,  and  the  arts» 
123.         V  "^ 

Clergy,  their  influence  at  Madeira  and 
Teneri^e,  26;  their  abundance  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  .29. 
,Clergy,  French,  attachment  of  the  people 
to  the  noniuring,  16S. 


plied  by,  138;  the  King  favourable  to 

theEngh'sh,  138. 
Colon,  its  use  not  easily  ascertained,  431. 
Colonies,  probability  of  the  old  declarisjf 

th^uuelves  independent,  and  uecesntf 

of  establishing'  new  ones,  -469;  rules 

for  their  establishment,  471. 

■  ,   projedts  of  France   towardi 

new  ones,  471. 
Commerce,   definition   of  the  term  of, 

461. 

Confederacy,  the  late  Continental,  its 
failure  owiug  to,  the  precipitancy  of 
Austria,  404. 

-  Confidence,  private,  atrocity  of  betray- 

ing, 370. 
Congruity  of  merit,  inquiry  into  the  3o^ 

trine  of>  349. 
Connoisseurs,  pointed   observations  od, 

263. 

-  Controyersy,  Pidtonian,  summary  of  the, 

183.       • 
Convulsions,  their  general  prevalence  ia 

France,  and  their  faulity,  479. 
Countries,  Catholic,  source  of  the  wretdip 

edness  and  dirt  in,  £73. 
Country  gentlemen,  charad^eristicsof  the, 

376. 
Cotton-yarn,  arguments  on  the  impor- 
Jtance  of  its  importation  from  India,  78. 
Craniology,    principles  of   this  modem, 
science,  204 ;    political .  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  it,  209. 
Crammer,  his  condudt  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, 235. 
Credulity,  the'vidtimto,  described,  390. 
Ciitici^m,  g^iiipe,    charadteristics   ^, 

484.  . 
'Critics,  general  observations  relating  to 
•    them,  and  tbeir  comments  on  our  old 
writers,  10. 

,  censure  of  the  unprincipled  coo- 
du(^  of  modern,  84. 
Cromwell,  eulogy  on,  .227. 
Curates*  Adt,  ren^kson  the  tenor  of  the> 

110. 
Currents  at  sea,  always  travel  in  right 
lines,  305. 


Index. 

Xofttom*     sifigular,    of  forming^  female 

circles  at  Geneva,  270. 
Cuthbert,    Saint,  his  reason  for  female 

exclusion   from  all  places  of  worship 

accounted  for,  1S9. 


51s 


D'Alembert,  excellence  of  his  Discourse 

on  the  Encyclopedic,  450, 
Death}  a  profane  apostrophe  to,  52. 
Delaney,  I>r.  his  opinion  of  the  nature  of 

original  sin,  5^40. 
Delug^e,  obje<Stions  of  Mr.  Pinkertoii,  to 

the,  257. 
Dessalines  the  most  proper  opponent  of 

Biicmaparte,  ?>% 
Depravity,  French,  abominable  instances 

of,  480. 
Disasters   at  sea,  probability- of  averting 

.many,  305. 
D*Oubtil,  M.  observations  on  the  nature 
and  e^ecuttoTi  of  his  mission  to  Paris, 
40S.  * 

Dramatist j  irascibility  of  a,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rejedHon  of  one  of  his 
pieces,  494.  *^  , 

Draper,  Lieut.-Col.  his  reasons  foi  pub-, 

lishiog  his  Address,  2R8. 
Durham,  inquiry  into  the  treachery  of, 
309,  314. 


£den,  the  nature  of  nvan  in  the  gfarden 

of,  254. 
Education,    refpedlive  advantage    of  a 

public  and  a  private,  S6. 
"  ,    ,  its  increased  expencc ;».  reason 

for  decreasing  the  number  of  clerical 

students,  443. 

physical,  of  children,  disserta- 


mendation  fbr  the  restoration  of  the 
present  rotten  fabric  of  societv^  118.- 

EtVuria,  honourable  condud^of  tne  Queen 
of,  275. 

£!vapora/ion,  ingerxous  remarks  on,  382/ 

JBvils,  minor,  specimens  of,  in  a  satirical 
respeca,  307. 

Excommunication,  some  particulars  rela- 
tive to  a  late,  63.         ' 


"  tion  on  the,  .479. 

Ele<£kion,  refiedtions  on^^e  late  parlia- 
mentary,, 335.        .      ^ 

Eledbion,  review  of  the  do<ftrint  of,  238. 

Elizabeth,  the,  account  of  the  proceed- 
'  iniejs  respedling  that  ship  and  her  cargo, 
438.  ' 

Elms,  impropriety  of  cutting  them,  «M6. 

England,  its  duty  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  the  colonies  of  Portugal,  35. 

■■,  state  of  its  revenue,  &c.  in  Mr. 
Pitt's  administration,  91. 

y  necessity  of  being  an  armed  n:i- 
tion,  96. 

Enihusiasm,  religious,    necessity  of  dis- 
arming its  hostile  efforts,  101. 

Episcopalians  and    Puritans,    erroneous 
statement  respedling,  423. 

Epitaph,  Gray's,  in  Latin,  331. 

Equality,    perfdft,    its    foolish   recom- 

H  2 


Fa^ry  Queen,  Spenser's,  general  remarks 

on,  5  ;  allegory  of  tlie  charadler,  6. 
Fame,  poi^t humous,  declamation  on  the 

insignificance  of,  433. 
Fatalism,  the  fashionable  religion  of  the 

Parisians  and  of  tlic  armies,  165. 
Females,  their  exclusion   from  all   places 

of  worship  dedicated  tc»   St.  Cuthbert, 

139;  punishmeat  of  two  for  profaning 

this  custom,  140, 
Ferney,  accountof  an  excursion  to,'  270. 
Fish,  astonishing  number  of,  reported  to 

exist  near  the  shore  *»  of   Amsterdam 

Isl.mdi  l'^4.  -^ 

Fitz-James,   the  Duke  o^,    sale  of    his 

estate  during  the  Revolution,  165. 
Fitzherhert,  Mrs.  remarks  on  the  reports 

of  her  third  iharriage,    192;    impro- 
priety of  her  attachment  to  the  Prince, 

293. 
Flitch  of  bacon,  origin  ofits  distribution 

as  a  reward  for  connubial  affe<^ion, 

H'J. 
Forgiveness  of  injuries  strongly  enforced 

by  the  Holv  Founder  of  our   religion,- 

199. 
Fox,  Mr.  observations  on   the   political 

conduct  of,  920;  outlines  of  hi^  cha- 

raftcr  by  Kersaint,  397. 
Fouch6,  acct>uut  of  this  devil  in  human 

shape,  167. 
France,  her  advantageous  treaty  with  the 

King  of  Cochin-China,*  136;  her  ira« 

pt;l'lic  conduvil  to  America  after  the 

American  war,  465. 
— — ,  varieties  of  chara<5ters  produced 

in  France  by  the  Re^volution,  470. 

,  state  of  religion  in  the  southern 
parts  of,  168. 

■  ■     '    ,  striking  proof  of  Its  misery,  ^0, 
Franc'scans,  in   Cochin-Chiua,  .  account 


of  the  order  of,  25. 
Free  will,  ingenious  remarks  on  man's, 

•  455. 

French,  their  ignorance  of   the  English 
Government,  &c.  40. 

,  instances  of  their    rapacity  in 

•  Holland,  15^. 
remarks  on  their  political  feeU 


IfrgS, 


170. 


French 
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Vrtnth  Gk>Tcn»MBt,  natavt  of  itt  present 
form,  407. 

Frenchxnaji,  atrocious  tnecdote  of  a,  SS. 

FulUrton,  CoL  remarks  on  his  ostenta* 
tion,  199;  censured  for  a  pamphlet 
written  and  disseminated  in  Trinidad, 
SOO ;  his  condudfc  towards  the  rebellious 
Polygar  chiefs,  902;  his  concurrence 
on  the  first  ProcUmation  after  his  arri* 
▼al  at  Trinidad,  1 73 ;  his  neglect  to 
consist  Commodore  Hood  on  the  oc- 
canon,  173;  hit  appointment  as  joint 
Commtssioiier  proved,  174 ;  hit  recur* 
rence  to  sttroepedtive  matterf,  .con- 
trary to  his  instruv!tions,  175. 

jPnnchal,  the  capitid  of  Madeira,  de- 
scribed,. 2^. 


Ckdneuf,  bis  address  to  hU  soldiers  com* 
pared  with  that  of  Catiline,  16. 

GaUf,  D^.'  remarks  on  his  cranioilogy, 
909. 

Garrow,  Mr.  his  extraordinary  assertion 
on  the  trial  of  CoL  Pi^on,  989. 

Geneva,  attachment  of  its  inhabitants  to 
the  anpent  Government,'  969;  sing^i- 
lar  custom  prevalent  in  that  city,  270. 

Gibbon,  anecdotes  relating  to  that  histo- 
rian, 279. 

Gleig,  Dr.  avows  himself  to  be  author  of 
the  letter  of  GregoV  Mac>)fab,  31d; 
his  api^o^  for  it,  319. 

God,  necessity  of  reiignatioiii  to  the  will 

of,  14^. 
Goths,  asserted  to  be  of  the  same  nation 

with  the  Scythians,  957 ;   futility  of 

thisbypothetis,  958. 
Grattan,  Mi*,  stri^ures  on  the  political 

chanJ9;erof,  69. 
Guilt,  iu  future  punishment  regulated  by 

jthe  different  degriees  of  the  present, 

150.        ' 
Guimaraens,  account  of  that  ancient  city. 

Handkerchief,  remark*  <n  the  iifte  of  th;, 
498. 

Haugwitz,   impropriety  of  employing 

'  iiimin'behalf  of  Prussia,  912. 

Hawkesworth,pr.  striaures  on  hif  Voy- 
ages by  Dr.  Beattie,  S9,  42.  ' 

Heir  Apparent^  his  self-degradation  hf 
becoming  the  leader  of  a  party,  37 1 . 

Herodotu&*8  incredtolity  in  favour  of  his 
relation  respedUng  the  na\ral  e;Epeditipn 
of  KingNecho,  430.  • 

Hindoos,  stri^ures  on  their  ideas  re- 
spe^Sting'the  transmignttion  of  souls, 
199. 


HoUaad,  influence  of  the  Revolutiaa  on  * 
the  morals  of  the  people  in,  155. 

Hood,  Commodore,^  points  at  issue  in  the 
contest  with  Cot  FuUarton,  178. 

House  of  industry  at  Limerick,  lamentably 
account  of  the,  59. 

House  of  Commops,  extent  of  its  legal 
power,  401. 

Human  jpapacity,  its  limits  defined,  451^ 

Hume,  Mr.  censured  by  Dr,  Beattie,  44. 

Husbandry,  statement  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of,  in  Bengal,  72. 

Hydrophobia  occasioned  bT*the  bite  of 
enraged  men,  126. 
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Jacobinism,  its  prevalence  still  main- 
tained, .S77. 

Javanese,  inquiry  into  the  benevolence 
attributed  to  them,  and  to  all  Hindoos, 
128. 

Jefferyu,  Mr.  general  remarks  oa  the 
pubUcatipn^  of,  186;  source  of  his  mis- 
fortunes,' 187  ;  his  epmplaipts  against 
Government,  190;'  remarks  on  hii 
bankruptcy,  197. 

Innocence,  no  prote^ion  from  the  viru- 
lence of  party  rage,  431. 

Insanity  alleged  as  a  palliative  for  literary 
incapacity,  299. 

Ins criotibn,  specimen  of  a  fnodem  in  the 
icatnedral  at  Exeter,  51. 

Intelligence,  literary,  44& 

InteUlgehcies,  their  division  i|^to  dired 
and  compounc^  450. 

Intoxication,  fatal  effe^  of,  propensity 
of  literaiy  men  to  it,  89. 

Intrigue,  certainty  f^  iu  gnal  dete^ioo 
and  exposition,  44i2. 

Inya^ion,  the  possibility  of  its  taking 
place  considered,  95. 

Investigation,  the'  ddicate,  ob^rvatiaiis 
respecting,  104.     - 

Irish,  superstitious  credulity  of  the  pea- 
santxj,  55. 

Iron  mine,  account  of  the  only  one  in 
Portugal,  483. 

Judgment,  the  last^  conditions  on  which 
the  tenOr  of  our  sentence  will  depend, 
151.  ^  '      ^ 

Jugurtha,  his  cldyice  in  attacking  the 
armydfMeteUus,  18. 

Julian,  the  Emperor,   inconsistent  o|H^ 

^  nionsof  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  re* 
spedting  the  writings  of,  435. 

Justification  by  faith,  the  c^iniott  of  tbe 
'Church  of  England  respe^ing  it  j 
fo  be  l^uthefan,  355. 


Knowledge,  and  its  three  grand  £viMs, 
tngeoious  chart  of»  1t^ 

Labwi/, 


Index. 
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Labour,  democratical  ideas  relative  to  its 

remuneration,  121. 
Lang^a^e,  remarks  op  the  necessity  of 

retaining  it  in  ancient  authors,  2, 

Irish,  remarks  on  its  copiout- 


60. 


the  French,  its  general  use  in 
Holland  since  the  Revohition,  156. 
Liangua,ge;s,  remarks  on  the  use. of  the 

word,  21. 
ii  y  the  ancient,  most  proper  me- 

thod for  obtaining  an  accurate  know- 
ledg-e  of  them,  431. 
JLanjuinais,  dignified  consistency  of,  167. 
Laureat,  remarks  on  the  word,  4. 
Liavirsy  the,  equally  binding  on  the  prince 

and  peasant  in  England,  1 96. 
Ldurence,  Dr.  his  observations  on  the 
Schc^aati^  doiSbine  of  congruous  merit, 
352.  , 
Learning',  asserted  to  be  prejudicial  to 

society,  123. 
LaTrappe,  account  of  the  monks  belongs 
ing  to  th^  convent  of,  54;  founder  of 
the  order,  54. 
JUM^Islator,  qualities  requisite  in  a,  d75. 
L'JBsprit,  tolerable  inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture of,  477. 
I^eslie,  his  conversation  with  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk    respet^ng  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  316. 
Letter,  consolatory,  admirable  specimen 

of  a,  49. 
Levy  en  masse,  dangerous  consequences 

of  the,  96. 
Lewis  XIV.  trait  of  generosity  in,  53. 
Lewis  XVI.  comparison  between  him  and 
Charles  I.  395. 
'  Ladies,  their  licentiousness  at  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro censured,  29. 
'  ■  at  Rome,  unfavourable  accouilit 

of  the,  278. 
Lambeth  Palace,  brief  description  of  its 

interior,  426. 
Liberty,  French,  specimen  of,  157. 
Lines  on  "ablighted  Rosebud,**  231. 
Literature  at  Naples,   remarks  on  the 

sjate  of,  278. 
Liturgy  of  the  English  Church,  its  exc^- 

lenc^es,  418. 
Xx>mbard,  his  dodlrine  of  grace  by  no 

means  injurious,  348. 
Luther,  bis  opinion  respedbing  the  con- 

gruity  pf  merit,  350. 
Lyons,  disposition  of  its  inhabitants  to 
foyalty,  269, 

M 

Macgre?ors,  libel  against  the,  310. 
Mac  J^ab,  Gr^gor,  Uic  letter  of,  declared 
to  be  a  libel,  312;  the  author  after- 
,warda4iiC07erf  himself,  318. 


Madeira,  observations  on  the  clergy  at, 

26. 
Madness,  chiefly  owing  to  intense  think- 
ing, 205 ;  Its  cure,  208. 
Malouet,  M.  revolutionary  tergiversa^ 

tion  of,  161. 
Man*s  free  ag^ency  discussed,  455. 
Manure,   ammal,  its  preparation  from 

human  bodies  recommended,  119. 
Mars,  ingenious  observations  re^ei^ing 
the  use  of  this  word  in  the  Italian  ana 
Latin,  7. 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  remarks  on  the 

authenticity  of  her  letters,  308,  315. 
Massacre  of  the  priests  at  Paris  in  Sep* 

tember,  395. 
Mayor,  Lord,  wonderful  sagacity  of  a, 

402. 
Melville,  Lord,  impropriety  of  the  pre* 
<  mature  Addresses  against,  408. 
Members,  extraordinary  land  of»  iQ  a 

former  House  of  Commons,  436. 
Merit,  human,   hugenious  remarks  on, 

347,  et  seq. 
Metellus,  history  of  the  battle  fought  be* 

tween  him  and  Jogurtha,  18. 
Middlemen,  sentiments  on  the,  B6* 
Milton,  his  reply  to  the  Duke  of  York, 

229.  ; 

Mind,  human,  division  of  the  powers  of 

the,  453. 
Ministers  of  the  Church,   their  duties 
,  considered,  420. 

Ministry,  political  derangement  of  seve- 
ral members  of  the  present,  206. 

I  ,  miserable  state  of  public  afiairs 
on  their  appointment  denied  to  have 
existed,  406. 
Mitford,  Col.  his  remark  on  the  pro- 
pensity of  Englishmen  to  abuse  tneir 
own  climate,  340. 
Monk,  observations  on  his  restoration  of 

King  Charles,  228. 
Monuments,  public,  inquiryinto  the  ap- 
propriation of  the    subscriptions  for 
erecSting  several,  322. 
Mulberry,  its  culture  in  Bengal,  77; 
Murdin,  his  authority  in  resped^  to  the 
l^uertofMary  Queen  of  Scots,  309* 


N 


Name,  origin  of  that  word,  504  .506.  . 

Nature,  human,  refle<Sl;ion  on,  262. 

Neapolitans,  ignorance  t>f  two  of  the  no- 
bility, 276. 

Negotiation,  refiedlions  pn  the  late,  215; 
pretexts  of  the  firench  for  protra<Sting, 
410. 

Negroes,  observations  on  their  capacity,. 
32. 

Neuter  gender,  the  pe^iter  state  substi* 
tuted  for  the  former  term,  421 . 
Lis  Nrw-hally 
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Ne%^-hall,  description  of  it,  ^nd  of  the 
si.nnery,  140;  its  e8tablishtn'='nt  in 
England,  445;  success'ul  attempts  of 
the  refugees  to  induce  i<^qglish  ladies  to 
take  the  veil,  446. 

NoTel-writers,  severe  attack  on,  for  their 
dissemination  of  bad  principles,  80.    • 


Ode  to  the  Army,  J190. 

Opera,  the  Italian,  censured,  499. 

Opium,  its  culture  monopolized  by  the 
Government,  73. 

Optics,-  ingenious  preliminary  obser\'4- 
tions  on,  386. 

Organs,  the,  of  the  various  passions  con- 
sidered, 204. 

P 

Paine,  Tom,   interesting  particulars  of, 
364. 

Palm,  Mr.  the  atrocious  murder  of,  252. 

Paradise  Regained,    appropriate    senti- 
ments on,  2fW.  • 

Paradise,  nature  of  the  covenant^  with 
man  in,  244. 

Paris,  extortionate  price  of  apartments 
for  the  English  at,  367.  v 

,  remarks  oh  the  alterations  pro- 
duced on  the  morals  of  the  people  at, 

•   in  the  course  of  thirteen  years,  165. 

Parma,  the  Diike  of,  probability  of  hi$ 
death  being  occasioned  by  poison,  274. 

Patriots,   the  Dutch,  instance  of  their 
barbarity,  159.  ' 

Paull,  Mr.  his  condudl:  in  respe<*k  to  the 
charges  against  Lord  Wellesley,  372, 

peace,  observations  on  the  one  concluded 
after  the  American  war,  46. 

■  ,  its  conclusion  at  present  impoli- 

tical  to  England,  214. 

the  first  proportions  relative  to, 


made  by  Mr.  Fox,  412. 

Pelagius,  his  doiftrine  on  the  subje^fl  Of 
original  sin,  253. 

Peter  Pindar,  censured  for  the  immo- 

■   rality  of  his  writings,  80. 

Philosophism,  modern,  ridiculous  speci- 
men of,  119. 

Philosophy,  the  nfew  French,  introduced 
atBatavia,  124.     ' 

,  advantages  derived  from  it 
in  a  state  of  wretchedness,  392. 

instrudive  survey  of 


Its 
principles,  456. 

Phoenicians,  their  superiority  in  naval 
affairs  to  the  Greeks,  430. 

Phraseology,  reile<5tioD8  on  the  propriety 
of  altering  the  ancient,  .2. 

Physicians. asserted  to  have  the  most  op- 
portunities of  acquiring  knowledge  of 

•  iociety,.lH. 


PiAon,  Gen.  hit  J^It  to  the  char^ 
brought  against  him  oy  Col.  Fullartoo, 
179;  his  observations  respeSinj;  the 
means  employed  to  render  his  charac- 
•er  odious,  281. 
Pinkerton,  Mr.  his  aversion  to  the  Ce^ts, 

256. 
Pitt,  Mr.  review  of  bi«  Administration, 
91;  his  private  chara<fter,  93. 

■  ,  abused  by  a  late  French  i^ter^ 
492. 
Pius  VI.  variety  of  opinions  respedinj 

the  character  of,  279. 
—  VII.  his  degradation  of  religioo  in 

his  submission  to  Buonaparte,  166. 
Plenderlcath,  Mr.  intricate  case  of,  31  fl. 
P  Gckets,  on  their  disuse  amongst  ladies, 

501. 
Police,  the  French,    its  vigilance,  jea- 
lousy, and  severity,  in  Holland,  154. 
Politicians,  why  more   liable  to  mcDtal 

derangement'than  other  men,  905. 
PoorWate,  remarks  on  propositions  for 

reducing  the,  111. 
Poplar-tree,  the,    why  best  adapted  to 

represent  French  liberty,  359. 
Portalis,  his  letter  to  Lewis  XVIII.  on  the 

state  of  France,  167. 
Portugal,  transfer  of  its  Government  to 
the  Brazils  considered,  34;  its  trade  to 
England,  34. 
Press),  the  correction  of  public  abuses  it* 
duty,   79;    its  freedom  now  existiB^ 
only  in  England,  223. 
Priestley,  Dr.  his  delight  in  controrenyi 
40;    contrast  between  him  and  Dr» 
Beattie,  41. 
Prince  of  Wales,  instance  of  his  munifi- 
cence in  sending  a  gentleman  to  Pw» 
tici,  268. 
Princes,   necessity  of  their  dischai^g 
every  religious,  moral,  and  social  duty, 
297  ;  their  immoral  condud  ought  to 
be  laid  open  to  the  world,  377. 
Proselytism,  general  remarks  on  the  ip** 

rit  of,  in  Ireland,  65, 
profanation,  horrible  pidure  of  puouc, 
in  Holland,  155.  ... 

Prussia,  siriaures  on  her  late  poftucal 

condua,  211. 
■     ■       ,    publication  of  her  Manif<*> 
against  France,  224.    , 

omission  and  negled  of  «r 


council:!,  332. 


Reformation,  the  English,  prinapto  « 
which  it  was  founded,  235.  , 

Reformation  of  the  morals,  maonen,  im 
minds,  of  the  eleaorsin  Engiaflrf  ««• 
.  cessary,  876.  .  .  ^ 

Reformer,  political,  miichievOtti  voissA- 

•ti«»Of^99.  ^^^ 

\ 
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Regimen,  dietetic,   curious  prescription 

for  a,   116. 
Religion,  natural,  its  insuiEciency  philo- 
sophically proved,  48. 
I  — ,  its  influence  on  social  order 

considered,  62. 

-,  present  inattention  to  the  per- 


formance of  duties  of,  444. 

>,  Christian,  its  beneficial  conse* 


quences  to  man,  452. 

-,  its  union  with  reason  produc- 


tive of  the  most  lovely  efied^,  452. 

-,  revealed,  its  necessity  pointed 


out>  452,  454. 
Review,  Edinburgh,  characteristic  marks 

of  the,  4S4. 
Revolution,  French,   profound  remarks 

on  the,  46. 
Righteousness,  original,  observations  on 

the  phrase,  251. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  beauty  of  its  scite,  27 ; 

abundance  of  the  clergy  there,  29. 
Rousseau,  the  last  moments  of,  S60. 
Rumination,  human,  curious  account  'of 

an  instance  of,  53. 


SaUust  proved  not  to  have  been  sd  pro- 
^  fixate  and  abandoned  as  described  by 
L.e  Clerc  and  others,  429;   his  bust 
evidently  a  forgery,  429 ;  asserted  to 
be  obscure,  433. 
■         -,  peculiarity  of  his  style  and  man- 
ner, 12;  difficulties  attending  a  transi- 
krtion  of  his  work,  IS. 
Savages,   ingenious   reflecfb'ons   on    the 
manner  of  converting  them  to  Christi- 
anity, 30. 
S^on  ArchitetShire,  its  origin  in  £ng^ 

land,  496. 
Slave-trade,  necess'ty  of  justice  attendihg 

its  abolition,  303. 
Samson  Agouistes^  just  observations  on 

the  merits  of y  230. 
Scythians,  asserted  to  be  another  term 

for  Gcrths,  257. 
Schoolmen,  their  opinion  respecSting  me- 
rit different  from  that  of  the  Reformers, 
M9, 
Sea-bath,  impropriety  of  its  indiscrimi- 
nate use,  306. 
Secreury  of  State  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment, political  derangement  of  the,  207. 
Self-examination,   great  advantages  de- 

rii^ed  from,  437. 
Sensations,  proved  to  be  the  principles  of 

our  intelbgencies,  450. 
Sermons,  English,  comments  on  their  ge- 
neral chara<5ler,  143;  qualities  requi-' 
site  ingood,  144. 
Shelton,  Captain,  declaration  of,  176.. 
Sight,  original  and  important  observa- 
tiom  ODy  S87. 


Sin,  original,  remarks  onthedo<Sb-ineof, 
239,  255. 

Solitude,  piAure  of,  392. 

Speuser,   reasons  for  supposing  him  to. 
have  been  poet  laureat,   3;    inquiry 
into  the  state  of  his  circumstances  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  4. 

Spirit,  the  Holy,  co-operation  of  its  grace 
necessary  toman  for  his  salvation,  148. 

Sta<^e,  keen  satire  on  the,  86 ;  its  present 
degraded  state,  425. 

Stenography,  defence  of  Nicholson's  sys- 
tem of,  329. 

Steuart,  Dr.  his  statement  of  two  ancient 
naval  expeditions,,  430. 

Students,  clerical,  their  present  decrease, 
442 ;  causes,  443,  et  seq. 

Strength,  interesting  observations  on  ani- 
mal, S^S.  .       . 

Sugar,  probable  result  of  its  culture  in 
Benofal,  76. 

Superstition,  singular  instance  of,  52. 


Talleyrand,  M.  description  of  the  Bacl&" 
settlers  and  fishermen  in  America  given 
by,  469. 

Tallien,  Madame,  sketch  of  her  chara^ 
ter,  363. 

Taste,  its  true  basis  the  great  models  of 
antiquity,  429. 

Tergiversation,  French  Revolutionary, 
instance  of,  inMalouet,  161. 

Thatching,  how  executed  in  West  De- 
von, 51. 

Theatre,  its  entertainments,  if  well  con- 
'du<!%ed,  eminently  rational,  and  moral, 
145.  ^ 

Thrashing,  manner  of  performing  it  in 
West  Devon,  51. 

Thornton,  Col.  W.  the  revisor  of  the  an- 
cient militia  laws^  358. 

Thornton,  Col.  his  introdu<^oii  to  Buo- 
naparte described,  363. 

Thucidydes,  opinion  of  Cicero,  and 
others,  respecting  his  Writings,  433. 

Translators,  their  want  of  justice  in  the 
description  of  battles  and  seiges  in  the 
Roman  and  Greek  classics,  17. 

Travels,  modem,  observations  on,  89. 

Tobacco,  proposal  for  its  culture  in  Ben- 

-  gal,  73. 

Treatv  between  Lewis  XVI.  and  the  King 
of  dochin-Chiha,  stat^^ment  of  the,  131. 

Tree  of  liberty,  naturd  of  the  respe<£l 
shewn  it  at  Rotterdam,  158. 

Truth,,  hnportance  of  an  inquiry  into  its 
principles  at  the  present  era,  451. 

Todd,  Mr.  censured  for  some  of  his  notes 
on  Spenser,  11. 

Turin,  account  of  the  city  of,^  273. 

Turon  Bay,  importance  of  its  situation, 
136. 
1-14  VIrtoe, 
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Vlxtue,  iti  slow  and  gradual  progress  to 

vice  ably  poiutrayed,  262. 
-■I    n.n,  the  regret  of,  that  an  lUastrious 

Chaiad^r  should  be  stained  with  vice. 

Vice,  its  rise  and  increase  in  Holland 

owing  to  the  Revolution,  155,  160. 
I  •  I  »  gradual  progress  to,  from  virtue, 

962. 
Volney,  M.  Ingentbns  remarks  of,   on 

(lie  clintate  and  soil  of  America,  343^ 
Volunteers,  just  Observations  Vespedting, 

96. 
Voyages,  general  refle(Sfcions  on  lilodern. 

Upas,  the,  its  existence  proved  to  be  fic- 
titious, 125. 

Dsury,  curious  explanation  on  the  sub* 
jei^of,  457. 

'W 

War,  d^oeratxcal  insinuations  respedl- 
in^  the  motives  for  entering  on,  )22. 


Weather,  pra<3acal  method  of  observing 

the  changes  of  the,  338. 
— -— — — ^  remarks  on  its  changes  in  the 

different  seasons,  340. 
Wellesley,   Marquis  of,    his   chan&er, 
871 ;  nis  conquests  in   India  reckoned 
among  our  miseries,  406. 
Whitbread,  Mr.  though  a  public  moni- 
tor, skill  greatly  in  want  of  admomtion 
himself,  399;  striiflures   on    his  Reso- 
lutions relative  to  Lord  Aifelville,  400. 
Windham,  Mr.  general  remarks  on  his 

political  charadter,  153. 
Wnarton,  Mr.  strictures  on  his  abilities 

as  a  critic,  7. 
Winds,  general  remarks  oq^the  winds  in 

the  difierent  seas,  304. 
Wolf-hunting  in  France,  description  o^ 

365. 
Works  before  justification,  natural  expla- 
nation of,  354. 
World,  whimsical  conjedhire  relative  to 

the  period  of  its  terminaticMiy  1200. 
Writers,  public,  their  silence, at  vice  cri- 
minal, 186. 
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Abridgment  of  Napole»ae*s  Campaigns  in 
Germany,  491. 

Anas,  the  French^  428. 

Andrews's  Relations  of  War  and  Politics 
between  France  and  Great  Britain,  98. 

Annual  Register,  the,  for  1793,  393. 

Answer  to  Nath.  Jeflerys,  with  an  Exa* 
mination  into  the  Motives  of  his  Pub- 
lication, and  its  probable  Conse- 
quences,. 195. 
Archdeacon  Law*s  Charge  to  the  Clergy 
oi  the  Diocese  of  Hpchester,  101. 


B 


Baldwin's  History  of  England,  4S3. 
Barrow's  /Voyage  to  Cochin-Ciiina,  23, 
124.     .     * 

Booker's  Calisu :  or  a  PiiSturt  of  Modern 
Life,  87. 


Brayley's  and  Herbert^  Views  of  Lam- 
beth Palace,  426. 

Bristed*s  Edward  and  AnlM,  293. 

Britton's  and  Brayley's  Beauties  of .  Eag- 
land  and  Wales,  50,  139. 

Bryan's  Ledlures  on  Natural  Philoiopby, 
381. 


Carol  O'Caustfc's  Laughable  Lorer,  424. 
Carr*s  Stranger  in  Ireland,  55. 
Correspondence,  the,  and  Offidal  Mota 

rclatmg  to  the  late  Negotiation*  408. 
Cowe's  .Sermon  at  St.  PodTs,  OovcdT- 

gardeQ,  104. 


D'Alembert*s  Philosophical,  Historicilt 

and  Literary  Work^  449. 
Defence  of  the  Volimteer  Spteq^  frills 

flmu  ftur  icstoproveaifiBt,  96. 
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IDiasnond  cut  IMamend,  895. 

I      ■    ^  the,  new  Pointed,  297. 
I>raper*s,   Lieat.-CoL  Address   to    the 

SritMh  Public,  see  Pi^bontan. 
I>«pckt  on  the  Bank  of  France,  46a 


Efv^ns't  ThanVsgiTiiig  Sermon,  419. 
Evidence  taken  at  Pbrt  of  Spain  in  the 

Case  o£  Louisa  Calderon,  see  PicStonian. 
£ztraAs  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Coun- 

4:11  of  Trinidad,  see  Pidtooian. 


Farrer*s  Sermons  on  the  Parables,  143. 
Forbe«*8,  Sir  William,  Life  of  Dr.  Seattle, 

F«iUarton*s,  Col.  Statement,  Letters,  and 
Xkicuinents,  res^tftta^the  A&irs  in 
Trinidad,  see  PicSkonian. 

■  ■    ,  Refutation  of  CoL  Pic- 
ton*s  letter,  see  Pidlonian. 


A^anners's  Edgar:  or  Caledonian  Feitds, 

425. 
MarcUffeV  Life  of  Ladf  lane  Grey,  423. 
..     '  Lobking-Gtass,  424, 

Me^isnres  as  well  as  Men,"99. 
Millin's  DiiSHonary  of  the  Fine  Arts,  49X 
Molle$on*s    Miscellanies  in  Prose  and 

Verse,  89. 
Money's  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Wia» 

Windham^   on  the  Defence   of   the 

Country,  95. 
Moral  and  Poiiticai  Essayi,  47$^ 
Murmur's,  Sir  Fretful,  More  Miseiies, 

307. 
Mutter's  Thanksglmg  Sermon,  420. 


M 


Kicholson*s  Treatise  on  Pra^cal  Navi- 
gation and  $eamamhii>,  SOS. 

Noel's  Historical  Didtionary  of  celebtrated 
Personages  of  Anuquity,  508. 


Gs»)dn\  Sermon  on  the  English  L^turgy^ 
418. 


Hall's  EflTeas  of  Civilization  of  the  Peo- 
ple in  European  States,  U3. 

Htt's  Theory  of  the  Political  World,  488. 

Historical  View  of  Christianity,  and  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  4S4. 

History  and  Antiquities    of  Stratfoid- 
upon-Avon,  428. 

Hook's  Invisible  Giri,'425. 
Tekeli,  425. 


'Homsey's  Child's  Monitor. 


Pape*s  Compendaoiu  English  Grammar, 

421. 
Parny*»  Travels  of  Ceiiaat  a  Poem,  472t- 
Peake's  Admonitory  Hints  on  the  Use  of 

Sea  Bithing,  306. 
Pidtomad  Prosecution,  179;  281. 
Pfdon's,  Coi  Letter  to  Lord  Hobart, 
Pidtooian. 


Remarks  on  the  Husbandry  and  Internal 
.  Commerce  of  Bengal,  70«- 

Rosf's  Brief  Examination  into  the  In- 
crease of  the  Revenue,  Commerce,  ai^d 
Navigation  of  .Great  Britain,  during 
hlr.  Pitt's  Administration,  90. 


liefferys's  Review  of  the  Condudt  oi  the 

Prince  of  Wales,  &c.  &c.  18tf. 
Impottor,  the.  Unmarked,  418. 


h 


loaurpiee's  Bamj>tOn  Ledhires,  232,  347. 
t.ebnm'8  Prodigies  of  the  fmnginatipn» 

474.  . j^  • 

Lemaittre's  Travels  through  France,  207., 
JUetter  to  the  Earl  of  Moira,  369. 
— —  to  Mr.  Whitbread,  398. 
Link's  Edition  dMIoffinaotegg's  Travel* 

in  Portugal,  46L 


S 


Sacombe's  Treatise  on  the  Physical  £dii» 

cation  of  Children,  479i» 
Semple's  Charles  Ellis,  260. 
Signs  of  t^e  Times;  or  a  Dialogue  in 

Verse,  79. 
Sophia  St.  Clare,  39 L 
State  of  jhe  Negotiation,  403. 
Steuart's  Sallust,  12,  428. 
Stone's  Sermon  on  Jewish  Prophecy,  414. 
Substance  of  Debates  on  a  Resolution  for 

Abolishing  the  Slave  Trade,  303^ 
Symmons's  Life  of  Milton,  225. 

TaUeyniof4 
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Titles  of  Essays^  LetierSf  Poitrjy  &c. 


Talleyrand  on  the  Comjnerce  between 
the  United  States  and  England,  465. 

Thompson's  Visitation  Sermon,  420. 

Thoriitan*s,  Col.  Sporting:  Tour,  357. 

,  TransacStions  with  R. 
C  Burton,  Esq.  427. 

Tocquot's  New  and  Easy  Guide  to  the 
French  Language,  422, 

Todd's  Spenser,  I. 

Traveller,  the  Belgian,  152. 


Vindication  of  the  Ceitt,  255. 
■  o^  Mr.  JeflTerys,  302; 

"Walk  through  Leeds,  427. 
Williams  on  the  Climate  of  Great   Bn« 
tain,  337. 
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Admonitioii  re8pe<3ing  BcMrough  Voters, 
112. 

Author,  the,  of  the^Admonitonr  Letter, 
h^  Stridlure.  oh  Cobbett^  relative  to 
the  Delicate  Investigation,  104. 

Arcesilas  on  Private  Tributes  to  Public 
Charadlers,  822. 

Bone's  Principles  and  Regulations  of 
Tranquillity,  110: 

Brittoo's  Historical  Account  of  Corsham 

•    House,  109. 

Cooper's  Pracflical  Guide  for*  the  Light 
Infantry  Officer,  106. 

Correspondtence,  112,  224,  334,  448. 

Egremont's  Observations  on  the  Mildew, 
107. 

Gleig,  Dr.  and  Mr.  Malcolm  Laing,  308. 

Gra)r's  Elegy,  331. 

InduiryrespedHngthe  Unpublished  Wri- 
tings of  Bishop  Home,  3*25. 

haly  and  England,  each  in  One  of  fheir 
Children,  111. 

Jl^etter  to  Ix>rd  Porchcster,  on  the  de- 
graded stat6  of  the  English  Clergy, 
109, 


Lines  on  the  Death  of  the  late^  Bisfaqp 
Horsley,  447. 

literary  Intelligence,  448. 

Nicholson's  Short  Hand,  and  the  Critical 
Review,  329. 

Nuns,  the,  at  New.  Hall,  445. 

Ode  to  the  Army,  330. 

Oxoniensis  on  the  Diminution  of  Cltrical 
Students,  442. 

Political  Craaiolo^,  203. 

Senex  on  the  Dimimuion  of  Clerical  Stu- 
dents, 32-7. 

Summary  of  Politics,  911,  332. 

To  our  Readers,  112. 

Valerius  PubKcoU  toWm.  FuUartoo,  Esq^ 
199. 

'  .  to  the  Righ  Hon.  John 

Sullivan,  436. 

Veritas  on  Priestcraft,  ^in  Popish  Con- 
fession and  Absolution  detected,  445.. 

Vindication  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Sul- 
livan, against  the  attacks  of  Valerius 
PublicoU,  509. 
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